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IpRjl^lS 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  to  witi 

Bx  IT  RKlf  KMBERKD,  That  OD  the  Eji^ti^Dth  day  of  May,  in  the  fertj- 

I     a    third  jmr  of  the  Indrpendeiice  or  the  United  States  of  Aoierics, 

Jacoh  fJiDKUfi,  Junior,  of  the  said  district,  hath  deposited  to  tbie 

elBce,  the  title  of  a  hook,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  proprietor,  id  the 

words  and  figures  ibilowitig,  to  wit ; 

**  Tbo  Federalist,  oo  the  New  Conatitatioii,  writlen  ia  the  year  1788,  hy 
**  Mr.  Hamiltoo,  Mr.  Madisoo,'  and  Mr.  Jay  :  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
**  the  Letters  of  Pacificus  and  Helvidius,  on  the  Proclamition  of  Neutrality 
"  of  1793:  also  the  original  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the  Coastitution 
''  of  the  Untied  Sutes,  with  the  amendments  made  thereto.  A  new  oditioii. 
**  The  numbers  written  by  Mr.  Madtson  corrected  by  himself.'' 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sutes,  entitled  **  An 
act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning, by  securinff  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts, 
Md  Rooks,  to  the  authors  and  proprieton,  of  such  copies,  during  the  linMt 

G.  DENEALE, 
CMc/thtDittriao/Cohmtitk 
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PREFATORY  REMARKS. 


Tnt  present  edition  of  the  Federalist  contains  all  the  nnmben 
of  that  work  as  revised  bj  their  authors ;  and  it  is  the  onl/  one  to 
which  the  remark  will  apply.  Former  editions,  indeed, it  is  under- 
stood, had  the  advantage  of  a  revisal  from  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr* 
Jay,  but  the  numbers  written  by  Mr.  Madison  still  remained  in  the 
state  in  which  thej  originallj  issued  from  the  press,  and  contained 
Bnany  inaccuracies.  The  publisher  of  this  volume  has  been  so  fbrtn* 
nate  aa  to  procure  from  Mr.  Madison  the  copjof  the  work  which  that 
gendeman  had  preserved  for  himself,  with  corrections  of  the  papers, 
of  which  he  is  the  author,  in  his  own  hand.  The  publication  of  the 
Federalist,  therefore,  maj  be  considered,  in  this  instance,  as  per* 
feet ;  and  it  is  confidently  presented  to  the  public  as  a  standard 
edition. 

Some  altercation  has  occasionally  taken  place  concerning  the 
authorship  of  certain  numbers  of  the  Federalist,  a  few  of  those  now 
,  ascertained  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Madison  having  been  claim* 
ed  for  Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  propriety  or 
utility  of  such  an  altercation  ;  for  whether  we  assign  the  disputed 
papers  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  they  are  all  admitted  to  be  genu* 
ine,  and  there  will  still  remain  to  either  of  these  gentlemen  an  un- 
questioned number  sufficient  to  establish  for  him  a  solid  reputation 
for  sagacity,  wisdom,  and  patriotism.  It  is  not  the  extent  of  a 
man's  writings,  but  the  excellence  of  them,  that  constitutes  his  claim 
upon  his  contemporaries  and  upon  posterity  for  the  character  of 
intellectual  superiority :  and  to  the  reader,  the  difference  in  this 
case  is  nothing,  since  he  will  receive  instruction  from  the  perusal, 
let  them  have  been  written  by  whom  they  may. 

The  present  moment  may  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  favourable 
for  the  republication  of  this  work.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  dead  ;  and 
both  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Madison  have  retired  from  the  busy  scenes 
of  life.  The  atmosphere  of  political  passions  through  which  their 
principles  and  actions  were  lately  viewed  has  disappeared,  and  has 
Wen  replaced  by  one  more  pure  and  tranqmL    Their  political  rir* 
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tues  are  now  manifest  and  almost  universallj  admitted.  Time, 
which  tests  the  truth  of  every  thing,  has  been  jast  to  their  merits, 
and  converted  the  reproaches  of  party  spirit  into  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  the  usefulness  of  their  labours.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
neither  a  mistaken  zeal  of  friendship  for  departed  worth,  nor  an 
incHnatioti  to  flatter  living  virtue,  will  indued  any  one  to  disturb 
this  growing  sentiment  of  veneration. 

To  the  Federalist  the  publisher  has  added  the  Letters  of  Pacifr- 
cus,  written  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  an  answer  to  those  Letters  bf 
Helvidius,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Madison.  As  these  two  emineirt 
|nen  had  laboured  in  unison  to  inculcate  the  general  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  Constitution,  it  cannot  be  deemed  irrelerant 
to  show  in  what  particular  point,  as  it  respects  the  practicfd  coo* 
structian  of  that  instrument,  they  afterwards  differed.  The  con- 
rounity  is,  perhaps,  always  more  enlightened  by  the  candid  critt- 
clsm  of  intelligent  conflicting  minds  than  it  is  by  their  concarring 
opinions. 

.  In  this  collection,  the  Act  of  Confederation  and  the  ConstitiH 
tion  of  the  United  States  also  find  an  appropriate  place.  They 
are  the  text  upon  which  the  Federalist  is  a  commentary.  By 
comparing  these  two  national  constitutions,  and  reflecting  upo« 
the  results  of  each,  the  defects  of  the  former  and  the  perfections  of 
the  latter  will  be  easily  perceived ;  and  the  American  people 
may  be  thence  instructed,  that  however  prudence  may  dictate  the 
necessity  of  caution  in  admitting  innovations  upon  established  in* 
stitutions,  yet  that  it  is  at  all  times  advisable  to  listen  with  attention 
to  the  suggestions  and  propositions,  of  temperate  and  experienced 
statesmen,  for  the  cure  of  political  evils  and  the  promotion  of  tba 
general  welfare. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  had,  in  the  lunshioe 
of  peace  and  in  the  storm  of  war,  a  severe  but  impartial  trial,  and 
it  has  amply  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  its  friends  and  com* 
pletely  dissipated  the  fears  of  its  early  opponents.  It  nay,  in 
truth,  be  asserted,  that  the  ten  first  declaratory  and  restrictive 
amendatory  clauses,  proposed  at  the  session  of  congress  which 
commenced  on  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  and  which  were  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  fully  satisfied  the  scruples  of 
those  who  were  inimical  to  that  instrument  as  it  was  first  adopted, 
and  by  whom  the  amendments  were  considered  necessary  as  a 
safegard  for  religious  and  civil  liberty.  Thus,  and  still  further* 
amended,  the  Constitution,  as  a  great  rule  of  political  conduot, 
J)as  guided  the  public  authorities  of  the  United  States  through  th^ 
.Hnprecedented  political  vicissitudes  and  the  perilous  revolutionarj 
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•mnnotioar  idiieh  have  agitated  the  human  nee  for  the  left  quar* 
tmr  of  a  centarj*  to  a  ooDdition  at  once  so  protperoat,  bo  oom- 
taaadiiif f  and  to  bappj,  that  it  bat  whollj  outstripped  all  pre?ious 
Ibresigbt  and  caleulation.  When  we  look  back  upon  the  etate  of 
tnertneu  in  which  we  repoiPd  under  the  Act  of  Confederation,  to 
the  languiehment  of  our  commeroey  and  the  indifference  with 
which)  in  that  situation,  we  were  regarded  by  foreign  goyernments, 
ttttd  compare  that  disposition  of  things  with  the  energj  to  which 
we  were  subseqaentlj  roused  bj  the  operation  of  the  Constitu* 
lion ;  with  the  ?ast  theatre  on  which,  under  the  influence  of  its 
provisions,  our  maritime  trade  has  been  actively  employed ;  with 
the  freedom  and  plenty  which  we  enjoy  at  home,  the  respect 
entertained  for  the  American  name  abroad,  and  the  alacrity  with 
wlitch  our  favour  and  friendship  are  sought  by  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  our  thankfulness  to  Providence  ought  to  know  no  bounds, 
and  to  the  able  men  who  framed  and  have  supported  the  Constitu-' 
tion  should  only  be  limited  by  those  paramount  considerations 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  perpetuation  and  increase  of  the 
blessings  which  have  been  already  realized. 

The  perspicuous  brevity  of  the  Constitution  has  lefl  but  little 
room  for  misinterpretation.  But  if  at  any  time  ardent  or  timid 
minds  have  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  its  intentions  ;  if  the  pre- 
CisioD  of  human  language  has,  in  the  formation  of  this  instrument, 
been  inadequate  to  the  expression  of  the  exact  ideas  meant  to  be 
conveyed  by  its  framers  ;  if  from  the  vehemence  of  party  spirit, 
it  has  been  warped  by  individuals,  so  as  to  incline  it  either  too 
ittoch  towards  monarchy  or  towards  an  unmodified  democracy ; 
let  tts  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection,  that  however  these 
aberrations  may  have  transiently  prevailed,  the  essential  principlei 
of  the  Representative  System  of  government  have  been  well  pre^ 
served  by  the  clearsighted  common  sense  of  the  people ;  and  that 
oor  affections  all  concentre  in  one  great  object,  which  is  the 
improfement  and  glory  of  our  country. 

After  deriving  so  many  and  such  uncommon  benefits  from  the 
Constitution,  the  notion  of  an  eventual  dissolution  of  this  Union 
must  be  held,  by  every  person  of  unimpaired  intellect,  as  entirely 
visionary.  The  state  governments,  divested  of  scarcely  any  thing 
but  national  authority,  have  answered,  or  are  competent  to  answer* 
every  purpose  of  melioration  within  the  boundaries  of  the  territory 
to  which  they  are  respectively  restricted ;  whilst,  in  tipaes  of  diffi- 
eulty  and  danger,  acting  directly  upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
local  resources  and  feeling,  they  are  enabled  to  afford  efficient  aid 
to  the  exertions  of  the  national  government  in  the  defence  and 
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protection  of  the  repuUk.  These  truths  are  obvious :  thej  hMJm 
been  demonstrated  in  times  of  domestic  tranquillitj,  of  internal 
commotion,  and  of  foreign  hostility.  In  return,  the  adyantages 
which  the  national  government  dispenses  to  the  several  states  are 
keenly  felt  and  highly  relished.  When  the  Constitntion  was  rati- 
fied, Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina,  from  honest  but  mistaken 
convictions,  for  a  moment  withheld  their  assent.  But  when  Con* 
gross  proceeded  solemnly  to  enact  that  the  manufactures  of  thoaa 
states  should  be  considered  as  foreign,  and  that  the  acts  laying  a 
duty  on  goods  imported  and  on  tonnage  should  extend  to  them* 
they  hastened,  with  a  discernment  quickened  by  a  sense  of  inter- 
tst»  and  at  the  same  time  honourable  to  their  patriotic  views,  to 
unite  themselves  to  the  Confederation. 

The  only  alteration  of  importance  which  the  Constitution  baa 
undergone  since  its  adoption,  is  that  which  changes  the  nM>de  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice-President.  It  is  believed  th^  all 
things  being  duly  weighed,  the  alteration  has  been  beneficial.  If 
it  enables  a  man  to  aim  with  more  directness,  at  tbe  first  offiee  in 
the  gift  of  the  people,  it  equally  tends  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  an  unpleasant  contest  for  precedency,  between  tbe  partisans  of 
any  two  individuals,  in  Congress,  to  which  body  in  the  last  resort* 
the  choice  is  referred.  Besides,  whether  the  Constitution  should 
prescribe  it  or  not,  the  people  themselves  would  invariably  design 
nate  the  man  they  intended  for  chief  magistrate :  a  reflection 
which  may  serve  to  convince  us  that  the  change  in  question  ia 
more  in  form  than  in  fact 

To  conclude,  the  appearance  of  so  perfect  an  edition  of  tli« 
Federalist  as  the  present  roust  be  allowed  to  be,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  more  fortunate,  as  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  that  ft'am- 
ed  the  Constitution  is  about  to  be  published,  and  a  new  light  to  be 
^us  shed  upon  the  composition  of  that  instrument  The  Act  of 
Confederation,  and  the  Constitution  itself,  have  been  by  permia- 
sion  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State,  carefully  oompared 
with  the  originals  deposited  in  the  Office  of  that  department ;  and 
their  accuracy  may  therefore  be  relied  on,  even  to  the  punehiatiatt. 

City  qf  Washin^oHf 
May,  1818, 
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NO.  I. 
Bt  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

Introduction. 

AvTBB  full  ezperienee  of  the  ioiufficienej  of  the  exitluif  fed* 
mnJ  goveronieDt,  jou  are  incited  to  deliberate  upon  a  New  Con* 
•titotioo  for  the  Uuked  States  <^  America.  The  safa^ect  speaki 
ita  OWD  importance ;  eompreheiidiiif  ia  itt  eoliaeqiieocesv  nolluof 
lees  than  the  existence  of  the  UNION,  the  safotj  and  wel&re  of 
the  parte  of  which  it  is  compoeed,  the  fiite  of  an  empire,  ia  manj 
respectst  the  meet  interesting  in  the  world*  It  has  been  frequent* 
}j  remarked^  that  it  seems  to  ha?e  been  resenred  to  the  people  of 
tins  cowntrj  to  decide,  by  their  conduct  and  example,  the  impor* 
tant  question,  whether  societies  of  men  are  reallj  capable  or  not,  of 
establishing  good  gofcrnment  from  reflection  and  choice,  or  wheth* 
er  thaj  are  for  erer  destined  to  depend  for  their  political  constitu* 
tious,  on  accident  and  force.  If  there  be  anj  truth  in  the  re* 
markf  the  crisis  at  which  we  are  arrifed  maj,  with  proprietj,  be  re* 
garded  as  the  period  when  that  decision  is  to  be  made ;  and  a 
wrong  electi<Mi  of  the  part  we  shall  act,  maj,  in  this  riew,  deserre 
to  be  considered  as  the  general  misfortune  of  mankind* 

This  idea,  1^/  adding  the  inducements  of  philanthrop/  to  those 
of  patriotism,  will  heighten  the  solicitude  which  all  coasidermta 
and  good  men  must  feel  for  the  event*  Happj  will  it  be  if  onr 
ehoiee  should  be  directed  bj  a  judicious  estimate  of  our  true  in* 
terests,  uninfluenced  hj  considerations  foreign  to  the  public  good. 
But  this  is  more  ardentlj  to  be  wished  for,  than  seriousi j  to  be  ea» 
peeted*  The  plan  offered  to  our  deliberations,  afilects  too  man/ 
particular  interests,  innovates  upon  too  many  local  institutions, 
not  to  InTolye  in  its  discussion  a  variety  of  objects  extraneous  to 
its  merits,  and  of  views,  passions,  and  prejudices  little  favourable 
to  the  discovery  of  truth* 

AmcHig  the  most  formidable  of  the  obstacles  which  the  new  eon* 
stitiition  v^havcto  encounter,  may  readily  be  distinguished  the 
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obvious  intereft  of  a  certain  class  of  men  in  erery  stale  to 
all  chants  which  maj  hazard  a  diminution  of  the  power,  emolu- 
ment, and  consequence  of  the  offices  they  hold  ander  the  state  es- 
tabli8hment8....and  the  perverted  ambition  of  another  class  of  men« 
who  will  either  hope  to  aggrandize  themselves  by  the  confusions 
of  their  country,  or  wiH  flatter  themselves  with  fairer  prospects  of 
elevation  from  the  subdivision  of  the  empire  into  several  partial 
confederacies,  than  from  its  union  under  one  government. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  design  to  dwell  upon  observations  of  this 
nature.  I  am  aware  it  would  be  desingenuous  to  resolve  indis- 
criminately the  opposition  of  any  set  of  men  into  interested  or 
ambitious  views,  merely  because  their  situations  might  subject  them 
to  suspicion.  Candour  will  oblige  us  to  admit,  that  even  such  men 
may  foe  actuated  by  upright  intenttons ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  much  of  the  opposition,  which  has  already  skown  itself,  off 
^Mt  may  hereafter  make  its  appearance,  will  apring  from  aoturoes 
Mamekss  at  least,  if  not  respectable....the  honest  errors  of  mincfal 
led  astray  by  preconceived  jealousies  and  fears.  So  mnperoMft  int 
deed  and  so  powerfiil  are  the  causes  which  ier v<e  to  give  a  faloa 
bias  to  the  j«dgment«  that  we,  upon  many  occasions,  see  wise  and 
good  men  on  the  wrong  as  well  as  on  the  right  side  of  questions, 
^  the  first  roagattude  to  society.  This  eifcutnstanee,  if  duly  %U 
tended  to,  would  always  furnish  a  lesson  of  moderation  to  thoset 
who  are  engaged  in  any  controversy,  however  well  persuaded  of 
being  in  the  right.  And  a  further  reason  for  caution,  in  this  re- 
spect, might  be  xirawn  from  the  refleotioo,  that  we  are  not  always 
sure,  that  those  who  advocate  the  truth  are  actuated  by  purer  prin- 
eiples  than  tbeir  antagonists.  Ambition,  avarice,  personal  ani- 
mosity, party  opposition^  and  many  other  motives,  not  more  laud- 
able than  these,  are  apt  to  operate  as  well  upon  those  who  sbp* 
port,  as  upon  those  who  oppose,  the  right  side  of  a  question. 
Were  there  not  even  these  inducements  to  moderation,  nothing 
eould  be  more  ill  judged  than  that  intolerant  spirit,  which  has,  at 
•all  tifltes,  eboracterized  political  parties.  For,  in  politics  as  in  re- 
Kgton,  it  is  equally  absurd  to  aim  at  making  proselytes  by  fire  and 
MPord.     Heresies  in  either  can  rarely  be  cured  by  persecution. 

And  yet,  just  as  these  sentiments  must  appear  to  candid  men, 
we  have  already  sufficient  indications,  that  it  will  happen  in  this, 
as  in  all  former  cases  of  great  national  discussion.  A  torrent  of 
Mgry  and  malignant  passions  will  be  let  loose.  To  judge  from 
the  conduct  of  the  opposite  parties,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclndot 
iimC  tliey  will  qiutually  hope  to  evince  the  justness  of  their  opio- 
idnsi  and  to  increaie  the  number  of  tfaetr  converts,  by  the  loud* 


I  bf  th«ir  dftdmnilMMHi  anil  bf  tlM  WftltAMM  of  tWr  wtM- 
lifts.  An  eiiUgfat«ii«d  zeal  ior  tbe  ^nergj  and  eAeitacy  of  gov* 
wwKOBntf  will  be  siigmatieed  as  the  offwpriag  of  a  temper  foad  of 
powoft  aad  bostik  to  tbe  pnaeiples  of  liberty.  An  o?er  scrap** 
lottsiealoasy  of  danger  to  the  rigbts  of  the  people,  whkh  is  mora 
aosnaoalf  tbe  faalt  of  the  head  thaa  of  the  heart,  will  be  repre- 
saiitad  as  toete  pretence  and  artifioe.»..the  stale  bait  for  popularity 
at  the  expense  of  public  good.  It  will  be  forgotton,  on  tbe  one 
band,  that  jealousy  is  tbe  usual  coDComitant  of  violent  loyst  and 
Ibat  tbe  noble  enthusiasm  of  liberty  is  too  apt  to  be  infected  with 
a  spirit  of  narrow  and  illiberal  distrust.  On  the  other  band*  k 
win  be  e<{ually  forgotten,  ibat  the  vigour  of  goTernment  is  eMea> 
tial  to  tbe  security  of  liberty ;  that  in  the  contemplation  of  a  soaod 
and  welWinfbrmed  judgment,  their  interests  can  never  be  separal* 
od ;  and  that  a  dangerous  ambition  more  often  lurks  behind  the 
wfmcioQW  mask  f^  zeal  for  the  rights  of  tbe  people,  than  under  tba 
forbidding  appearonces  of  seal  for  the  firmness  and  effieteney  of 
government*  History  will  teaob  us,  that  the  former  has  be^ 
fimad  a  roach  more  oertain  road  to  tbe  introduction  of  despotisv^ 
than  tbe  latter,  and  that  of  those  men  who  have  overturned  tba 
liberties  of  republics,  tbe  greatest  number  have  begun  their  ca> 
reer,  by  payiag  an  obse«|uious  court  to  tbe  people ;  coauneiKiiaf 
demagogues,  and  ending  tyrants. 

In  tbe  course  of  the  preceding  observations  it  has  been  my  aiai» 
£yiow«citiaens,  to  put  you  upon  your  guard  against  aU-  attempli^ 
from  whatever  quarter,  to  influence  your  deci^on  in  a  matter  of 
tbe  utasost  moment  to  your  welfare,  by  any  impressions,  other  thaa 
those  which  may  result  from  the  evidence  of  truth.  You  will,  no 
doubt,  at  the  same  time,  have  collected  frSm  the  general  scope  of 
them,  that  they  proceed  from  a  source  not  unfriendly  to  the  new 
constitution.  Yes,  my  countrymen,  I  own  to  you,  that,  aAer  bav* 
ing  gi?en  it  an  attentive  consideration,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  it 
is  your  interest  to  adopt  it.  I  am  convinced,  that  this  is  the  safest 
course  for  your  liberty,  your  dignity,  and  your  happiness.  I  affect 
not  reserves  which  I  do  not  feel.  I  will  not  amuse  you  with  an 
appearance  of  deliberation,  when  I  have  decided.  I  frankly  ac- 
knowledge to  you  my  convictions,  and  I  will  freely  lay  before  you 
the  reasons  on  which  they  are  founded.  The  consciousness  of 
good  intentions  disdains  ambiguity.  I  shall  not  however  multiply 
professions  on  this  head.  My  motives  must  remain  in  the  deposi- 
tory of  my  own  breast :  my  arguments  will  be  open  to  all,  and 
may  be  judged  of  by  all.  They  shall  at  least  be  offered  in  a  spirit, 
wUcfa  will  not  disgrace  tbe  cause  of  truth. 


w  tnE  nHDBRAunr. 

I  propose,  M  a  Miim  of  pftpert,  to  dkeoM  tho  feUowiaf  iat«r> 
«0tingpartiGiilariu...7^  tf6'%  of  «A«  UNION  to  fewr  pelMiml 
prosperity..,.  The  imsuffidency  of  the  present  confederation,  to  preserwo 
Mitf  Union....  The  necessity  of  a  government  at  least  efualfy  energeHc 
with  the  one  proposed,  to  the  attain$nent  of  this  object....  like  emifofm- 
iiy  of  the  proposed  constitution  to  the  true  principles  of  repmhUeem 
goeemment....Its  analogy  to  your  own  state  consiitution....wf!kd  lattlj, 
7%e  additional  security,  which  its  adoption  wiUqfordtothepreserwH 
tion  of  that  species  of  government,  to  Uherty,  and  to  property. 

Id  the  progress  of  this  discussion,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a 
•atisfaetory  answer  to  all  the  objections  which  shall  have  made 
their  appearance,  that  may  seem  to  have  anj  claim  to  attention. 

It  maj  perhaps  be  thought  superflaoos  to  offer  argnmente  to 
prove  the  utility  of  the  UNION,  a  point,  no  doubt,  deeply  engrav^ 
ed  on  the  hearts  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  every  state, 
and  one  which,  it  may  be  imagined,  has  no  adversaries.  But  the 
fiKst  is,  that  we  already  hear  it  whispered  in  the  private  circles  of 
those  who  oppose  the  new  constitution,  that  the  Thirteen  States 
are  of  too  great  extent  for  any  general  system,  and  that  we  must 
of  necessity  resort  to  separate  confederacies  of  distinct  portions 
of  the  whole.*  This  doctrine  will,  in  all  probability,  be  gradaalty 
propagated,  till  it  has  votaries  enough  to  countenance  its  open 
avowal.  For  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  to  those  who  are  ablo 
to  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject,  than  the  alternative  of  an 
adoption  of  the  constitution  or  a  dismemberment  of  the  Union. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  essential  to  examine  particularly  the  advan- 
tages of  that  Union,  the  certain  evils,  and  the  probable  dangers, 
to  which  every  state  will  be  exposed  from  its  dissolation.  This 
shall  accordingly  be  done.  PUBLIUS. 


NO.  II. 
BY  JOHN  JAY. 

Concerning  Dangers  from  Foreign  Force  and  Infiuenee* 

When  the  people  of  America  reflect,  that  the  question  now  sub- 
mitted to  their  determination,  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
has  engaged  or  can  well  engage,  their  attention,  the  propriety  of 
their  taking  a  very  comprehensive,  as  well  as  a  very  serious,  view 
of  it,  must  be  evident. 

*Tbt  fame  idea,  tracing  the  ainaaieotf  to  their  coafequencei,  ii  held  out  is  sevaral  if 
the  laie  publicationg  againet  the  New  CoBStituiloii. 


Wotiiiiig  ti  mof  c#ffui  thm  die  ladJjpwMiHe  mmmkf  of  gofw 
•rnaeiit ;  and  it  is  eqnaUj  andeiitabie,  tfaat  wbaaeyar  and  bowofor 
it  ia  iMtitiited,  the  people  raott  cede  to  it  some  of  their  oatoral 
lights,  in  order  to  Test  it  with  requisite  powers.  It  is  well  worthf 
of  cows ideratioD,  therefore,  whether  it  would  conduce  more  to  the 
BOteresC  of  the  people  of  America,  that  they  should,  to  all  general 
purposes,  be  one  nation,  under  one  federal  government,  than  that 
they  should  divide  themselves  into  separate  coa£»defacies,  and 
give  to  the  head  of  each,  the  same  kind  of  powers  which  thej  mt% 
admed  to  place  in  one  national  government. 

It  has  until  lately  been  a  received  and  uncontradicted  opiniotty 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  America  depended  on  thab 
aoatiDuing  firmly  united,  and  the  wishes,  prayers,  and  efibrts  of 
Mir  beet  and  wisest  citizens  have  been  constantly  direct^  to  that 
ol^ect.  But  politicians  now  appear,  who  insist  that  this  opinion  is 
erroneous,  and  that  instead  of  looking  for  safety  and  happiness  in 
anion,  we  ought  to  seek  it  in  a  division  of  the  states  into  distiael 
confederacies  or  sovereignties.  However  extraordinary  this  new 
doctrine  may  appear,  it  nevertheless  has  its  advocates ;  and  eor- 
tsan  characters  who  were  formerly  much  opposed  to  it,  are  at 
present  of  the  number.  Whatever  may  be  the  arguments  or  ia- 
dueements  which  have  wrought  this  change  in  the  sentiments  and 
declaratioos  of  these  gentlemen,  it  certainly  would  not  be  wise  in 
the  people  at  large  to  adopt  these  new  political  tenets,  without  be» 
iBg  folly  convinced  that  they  are  founded  in  truth  and  sound 
policy. 

It  has  often  given  me  pleasure  to  observe,  that  independent 
America  was  not  composed  of  detached  and  distant  territories,  hut 
that  one  connected,  fertile,  wide-spreading  country,  was  the  por- 
tion of  our  western  sons  of  liberty.  Providence  has  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  blessed  it  with  a  variety  of  soils  and  productions,  and 
watered  it  with  innumerable  streams,  for  the  delight  and  accom* 
modatiou  of  its  inhabitants.  A  succession  of  navigable  waters 
forms  a  kind  of  chain  round  its  borders,  as  if  to  bind  it  together; 
while  the  most  noble  rivers  in  the  world,  running  at  convenient  die* 
tances,  present  them  with  highways  for  the  easy  communication 
of  friendly  aids,  and  the  mutual  transportation  and  exchange  of 
their  various  commodities. 

With  equal  pleasure  I  have  as  often  taken  notice,  that  Provi- 
dence has  been  pleased  to  give  this  one  connected  country  to  one 
nnited  people ;  a  people  descended  from  the  same  ancestors,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  professing  the  same  religion,  attached  to 
the  same  principles  of  government,  very  similar  in  their  manners 
and  cufltomsy  and  who,  by  their  joint  counsels,  arms,  and  efforts. 


n  .THE  FEBERUSBT. 

%ktitif  «Ue  by  side  tlirov^vt  a  long  and  bloodf  wmti  hmipk  nMj 
vstaUtshed  their  geoeral  liberty  and  iadepeadenee* 

Tins  country  and  this  people  seem  to  have  been  made  for  each 
other^  and  it  appears  as  if  it  was  the  design  of  Providence^  that 
an  inheritance  so  proper  and  convenient  for  a  band  of  h<«tfaren» 
united  to  each  other  by  the  strongest  ties,  should  never  be  split 
into  a  number  of  unsocial,  jealous,  and  alien  sovereignties. 

Similar  sentiments  have  hitherto  prevailed  among  all  orders  and 
denominations  of  men  among  us.  To  all  general  purposes  wa 
have  uniformly  been  one  people  ;  each  individual  citizen  trtry^ 
where  enjoying  the  same  national  rights,  privileges,  and  protec- 
tion. As  a  nation  we  have  made  peace  and  war  :  as  a  nation  we 
have  vanquished  our  common  enemies :  as  a  nation  we  have  Ibrni^ 
ed  alliances  and  made  treaties,  and  entered  into  various  compaeti 
and  conventions  with  foreign  states. 

A  strong  sense  of  the  value  and  blessings  of  Union  induced  the 
people,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  institute  a  federal  government  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  it.  They  formed  it  almost  as  soon  as 
they  had  a  political  existence ;  nay,  at  a  time,  when  their  habita- 
tions were  in  fiames,'when  many  of  them  were  bleeding  in  the 
field,  and  when  the  progress  of  hostihty  and  desolation  left  little 
room  for  those  calm  and  mature  inquiries  and  reflections,  which 
must  ever  precede  the  formation  of  a  wise  and  well-balanced  gov- 
ernment for  a  free  people.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a 
government,  instituted  in  times  so  inauspicious,  should  on  experi- 
ment be  found  greatly  deficient,  and  inaaequate  to  the  purpose  it 
was  intended  to  answer. 

This  intelligent  people  perceived  and  regretted  these  defects. 
Still  continuing  no  less  attached  to  union,  than  enamoured  of  lib- 
erty, they  observed  the  danger  which  immediately  threatened  the 
ibrmer,  and  more  remotely  the  latter  ;  and  being  persuaded  that 
ample  security  for  both  could  only  be  found  in  a  national  govern- 
ment more  wisely  framed,  they,  as  with  one  voice,  convened  the 
late  convention  at  Philadelphia,  to  take  that  important  subject 
under  consideration. 

This  convention,  composed  of  men  who  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  many  of  whom  had  become  highly  dis- 
tinguished by  their  patriotism,  virtue  and  wisdom,  in  times  which 
tried  the  souls  of  men,  undertook  the  arduous  task.  In  the  mild 
■eason  of  peace,  with  minds  unoccupied  by  other  subjects,  they 
passed  many  months  in  cool,  uninterrupted,  and  daily  consulta- 
tions ;  and  finally,  without  having  been  awed  by  power,  or  influ- 
•nced  by  any  passion,  except  love  for  their  country,  they  present- 


THE  FKDntAUn: 

•d  mad  recctettioinkd  to  itm  people  the  plan  prodhiceJ  hf 
jbtBt  and  ierj  utaDMBdiie  tmmd^ 

Admit,  for  80  ta  the  fact,  that  this  plan  if  onfy  feeonMaidM^  not 
impoiedt  yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  neither  reeommended 
to  6lmd  ipprobatioB,  nor  to  biind  reprobation  ;  hot  to  that  ■edato 
and  coDdtd  consideration,  which  the  magnitude  and  importaiice< 
of  the  nibjeet  demand,  and  which  it  certainlj  ought  to  recetf e. 
But,  aa  has  been  already  remarked,  it  is  more  to  be  wished  tlmii 
oaEpeeted,  that  it  may  be  so  considered  and  examined.  Exporio 
ooce  on  a  former  occasion  teaches  iis  not  to  be  too  sangnioo  lA 
aiich  hopes.  It  is  not  yet  forgotten,  that  weU-groonded  appreiMi>» 
eions  of  inuntinent  danger  induced  the  people  of  America  to  fomt 
Ibe  memorable  congress  of  1774  That  body  recommended  eertata 
measures  to  their  constituents,  and  the  event  proved  their  wisdoms 
jet  it  is  fresh  in  our  memories,  how  soon  the  press  began  to  teeaa 
wkh  pamphlets  and  weekly  papers  against  those  very  measures. 
Not  only  many  of  the  officers  of  government,  who  obeyed  tk6 
dictates  of  personal  intelrest,  but  others,  from  a  mistaken  estbsaite 
of  consequences,  from  the  undue  influence  of  ancient  attaehmenls^ 
or  whose  ambition  aimed  at  objects  which  did  not  correspond  with 
the  public  good,  were  iode&tigable  in  their  endeavours  to  persuado 
the  people  to  reject  the  advice  of  that  patriotic  congress.  Mmnj 
indeed  were  deceived  and  deluded,  but  the  great  majority  reason- 
ed and  decided  judiciously ;  and  happy  they  are  in  reflecting  that 
they  did  so. 

They  considered  that  the  congress  was  composed  of  many  wieo 
and  experienced  men.  That  being  convened  from  different  porta 
of  .the  country,  they  brought  with  them  and  communicated  to  eack 
other  a  variety  of  useful  information.  That  in  the  course  of  the 
time  they  passed  together  in  inquiring  into  and  discussing  the  tmo 
interests  of  their  country,  they  must  have  acquired  very  accurate 
knowledge  on  that  head.  That  they  were  individually  interested 
in  the  public  liberty  and  prosperity,  and  therefore  that  it  was  not 
less  their  inclination,  than  their  duty,  to  recommend  such  meas» 
ures  only,  as  after  the  most  mature  deliberation  they  reallj 
thought  prudent  and  advisable. 

These  and  similar  considerations  then  induced  the  people  to 
rely  greatly  on  the  judgment  and  integrity  of  the  congress ;  and 
they  took  their  advice,  notwithstanding  the  various  arts  and  en-* 
deavours  used  to  deter  and  dissuade  them  from  it.  But  if  the 
people  at  large  had  reason  to  confide  in  the  men  of  that  congress« 
few  of  whom  had  then  been  folly  tried  or  generally  known,  stiU 
greater  reason  have  they  now  to  respect  the  judgment  and  advtc# 
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of  the  eomritttioa ;  Ibr  it  is  well  known  that  iome  of  the  most  d»» 
thiguished  members  of  that  congress,  who  have  been  since  tried 
and  jttstlj  approTed  for  patriotism  and  abilities,  and  who  faayc 
grown  old  in  acquiring  political  informatioD,  were  also  membert 
of  this  convention,  and  carried  into  it  their  accumulated  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  only  the  first,  but  ererj  sue* 
eeeding  congress,  as  well  as  the  late  convention,  have  invariablj 
joined  with  the  people  in  thinking  that  the  prosperity  of  America/ 
depended  on  its  Union.  To  preserve  and  perpetuate  it,  was  the 
great  object  of  the  people  in  forming  that  convention,  and  it  it 
also  the  great  object  of  the  plan  which  the  convention  has  advised 
them  to  adopt.  With  what  propriety,  therefore,  or  for  what  good 
purposes,  are  attempts  at  this  particular  period  made,  by  some 
men,  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  union  ?  or  why  is  it  8ug« 
gested  that  three  or  four  confederacies  would  be  better  than  one  t 
I  am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  people  have  always 
thought  right  on  this  subject,  and  that  their  universal  and  uniform 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  union,  rests  on  great  and  weighty 
reasons.  They  who  promote  the  idea  of  substituting  a  number  of 
distinct  confederacies  in  the  room  of  the  plan  of  the  conven- 
tion,  seem  clearly  to  foresee  that  the  rejection  of  it  would  put 
the  continuance  of  the  union  in  the  utmost  jeopardy :  that  cer^ 
tainly  would  be  the  case ;  and  I  sincerely  wish  that  it  may  be  as 
clearly  foreseen  by  every  good  citizen,  that  whenever  the  dis- 
solution of  the  union  arrives,  America  will  have  reason  to  exclaim 
in  the  words  of  the  Poet, "  Farewbll  ;  a  long  farewell,  to  all 
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NO.  ni. 

By  JOHN  JAY. 

The  same  Subject  CofUmued, 

It  is  not  a  new  observation  that  the  people  of  any  country  (if,  like 
the  Americans,  intelligent  and  well-informed)  seldom  adopt,  and 
steadily  persevere  for  many  years,  in  any  erroneous  opinion  re- 
specting their  interests.  That  consideration  naturally  tends  to 
create  great  respect  for  the  high  opinion  which  the  people  of 
America  have  so  long  and  uniformly  entertained  of  the  impor- 
tance of  their  continuing  firmly  united  under  one  federal  govern- 
ment, vested  with  sufficient  powers  for  all  general  and  national 
purposes. 


TSE  FIDBBALWT; 

Tht  morf  attwlireljr  I  coBiider  wd  imrtitifeiUt  tW 
nUob  appear  to  bare  given  birth  to  tbie  opiiiioii»  tbe  mora  I  ba>« 
oome  coATineed  tfa^  they  are  cogent  and  coadaiiTe* 

Among  tbe  many  objects  to  which  a  wiae  and  free  people  Ami 
it  necetiary  to  direct  their  attention,  that  of  providing  for  their 
Hfftty  eeemt  to  be  the  first  The  safety  of  the  people  donbtleaa 
baa  relation  to  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  and  considon^ 
HooMi  and  consequently  affords  great  latitude  to  those  who  wish 
to  define  it  precisely  and  comprehensively. 

At  present  I  mean  only  to  consider  it  as  it  respects  security  fi>v 
tbe  preservation  of  peace  and  tranipiillity,  as  well  against  dangers 
from  foreign  arms  and  influence^  as  against  dangers  arising  firom 
domestic  causes.  As  the  former  of  these  comes  first  in  order,  it  is 
proper  it  should  be  the  first  discussed.  Let  us  therefore  proeead 
to  examine  whether  the  people  are  not  right  in  their  opinion*  that 
a  cordial  union  under  an  efficient  national  government,  affords 
tb^m  the  best  security  that  can  be  devised  against  hostUUUs  from 
abroad. 

The  number  of  wars  which  have  happened  or  may  happen  m 
tbe  world,  will  always  he  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  tbe  number 
and  weight  of  causes,  whether  real  or  pretended^  which  provoke  or 
inmte  them.  If  this  remark  be  just  it  becomes  useful  to  inquire* 
whether  so  many  just  causes  of  war  are  likely  to  be  given  by  united 
America,  as  by  disunited  America ;  for  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
united  America  will  probably  give  the  fewest,  then  it  will  follow, 
that,  in  this  respect,  the  union  tends  most  to  preserve  the  people 
in  a  state  of  peace  with  other  nations. 

Tho  just  causes  of  war  for  the  most  part  arise  either  frcm  viol»* 
tioas  of  treaties,  or  from  direct  violence.  America  has  already 
formed  treaties  with  no  less  than  six  foreign  nations,  and  all  of 
them,  except  Prussia,  are  maritime,  and  therefi)re  able  to  annoy 
^d  iiyore  us :  She  has  also  extensive  commerce  with  Portugal, 
Spain,,  and  Britain,  and,  with  respect  to  the  two  latter,  has  tbe 
additional  circumstance  of  neighbourhood  to  attend  to. 

It  is  of  high  importance  to  the  peace  of  America,  that  she  ob*' 
serve  the  law  of  nations  towards  all  these  powers ;  and  to  me  k 
appears  evident  that  this  will  be  more  perfectly  and  punctually 
done  by  one  national  government,  than  it  could  be  either  by  thir* 
teen  separate  states,  or  by  three  or  four  distinct  confederacies* 
For  this  opinion  various  reasons  may  be  assigned. 

When  once  an  efficient  national  government  is  established,  the 
beet  men  in  the  country  will  not  only  consent  to  serve,  but  will  also 
generaBy  be  appointed  to  manage  it ;  for  although  town,  or  coyan 


igr«  or  ocbar  eontraattd  infliMnoe,  in*y^koi  oMii  itt  IMM  iMaem 
1^8,  or  Mnatet ,  or  eoarto  of  jusiieo,  or  oxeculifodepOitiiiOBU ;  yet 
more  general  and  extensive  reputation  for  talents  flmd  ocbor  qnidi^ 
ieations,  will  be  necessary  to  recommend  men  to  olfiosis  onder  ^ba 
national  goTemmeot,  especially  as  it  wOl  imye  the  widest  field  Ibtf 
choice,  and  ncTcr  experience  that  want  of  proper  persons  which  ie 
not  uncommon  in  some  of  the  states.  Hence  it  wiU  resnk,  thai 
the  administration,  the  political  counsels,  and  the  judicial  decisioMl 
of  the  national  government,  will  be  more  wise^  systematioal,  and 
judicious,  than  those  of  individual  states,  and  conseqoeatly  tttore 
satisfactory  with  respect  to  the  other  nations,  as  well  as  more  s^ 
with  respect  to  ourselves. 

Under  the  national  government,  treaties  and  articles  of  treaties^ 
as  well  as  the  laws  of  nations,  will  always  be  expounded  in  .on«¥ 
sense,  and  executed  in  the  same  manner :  whereas  adjudications 
on  the  same  points  and  questions,  in  thirteen  states,  or  in  three  ot 
four  confederacies,  will  not  always  accord  or  be  consistent ;  and 
that  as  well  from  the  variety  of  independent  courts  and  judges  ap* 
pointed  by  different  and  independent  governments,  as  from  the 
different  local  laws  and  interests  which  may  affect  and  infiueaco 
them.  The  wisdom  of  the  convention,  in  committinf  saeh  qaoat 
tions  to  the  jurisdiction  and  judgment  of  courts  appointed  hy^  and 
Iresponsible  only  to  one  national  government,  cannot  be  too  much 
commended. 

.  The  prospect  of  present  1(mu  or  advantage,  may  often  ten^>t  the 
governing  party  in  one  or  two  states  to  swerve  from  good  fiuth 
and  justice  ;  but  those  temptations  not  reaching  the  oAher  statest 
and  consequently  having  little  or  no  influence  on  the  national  gov- 
ernment, the  temptations  will  be  fruitless,  and  good  fiulh  and  j/a§* 
lice  be  preserved.  The  case  of  the  treaty  of  peace  widi  .Britain« 
adds  great  weight  to  this  reasoning. 

If  even  the  governing  party  in  a  state  should  be  disposed  to 
resist  such  temptations,  yet  as  such  temptations  may,  and  com- 
monly do,  result  from  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  stl^te,  and  may 
affect  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  the  governing  party  may 
not  always  be  able,  if  willing,  to  prevent  the  injustice  meditated* 
or  to  punish  the  aggressors.  But  the  national  government,  not 
being  affected  by  those  local  circumstances,  will  neither.be  indue* 
ed  to  commit  the  wrong  themselves,  nor  want  power  or  incUnar 
tion  to  prevent,  or  punish  its  commission  by  others* 

So  far  therefore  as  either  designed  or  accidental  vialatioM  of 
treaties  and  of  the  laws  of  nations  a&rd  just  causes  of  war, 
they  are  less  to  be  apprehended  under  one  general  governmentf 
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liMia  mmin  w6ymni  Umn  ones,  and  in  that  reftpect,  Ae  fermer 
BMMl  fovooni  the  safety  of  tbe  people. 

Aa  to  tkeee  jost  canet  of  war  which  proceed  from  direct  and 
«olaw€ttl  violencet  it  appears  eqaally  clear  to  me,  that  one  good 
nattooal  government  affords  Tsstly  more  security  against  dan^ 
gers  of  that  sort,  than  can  be  derived  from  any  other  quarter. 

Such  violences  are  more  frequently  occasioned  by  the  passions 
and  interests  of  a  part  than  of  the  whole  ;  of  one  or  two  states 
than  of  the  union.  Not  a  single  Indian  war  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced by  aggressions  of  the  present  federal  government,  feeble  aa 
it  is  :  but  there  are  several  instances  of  Indian  hostilities  having 
been  prov^^ted  by  the  improper  conduct  of  individual  states,  whot 
aifther  unable  or  mawilUng  to  restrain  or  punish  offences,  have 
I^Tanroceasion  to  the  slaughter  of  many  innocent  inhabitants. 

The  Bsiigiibourhood  of  SpanL^  and  British  territories,  border^ 
11^^  on  some  stales,  and  not  on  others,  natnraUy  confines  the 
eaases  of  quarrel  more  immediately  to  tbe  borderers.  The  border* 
ing  states,  if  any,  will  be  those  who,  under  the  impulse  of  suddeii 
irriditmis,  su^  a  quiok  sense  of  apparent  interest  or  injury,  will 
be  most  likely,  by  direct  violence,  to  excite  war  with  those  na* 
tioQS ;  and  aotlaBg  can  so  effectually  obviate  that  danger,  as  a  na* 
tional  government,  whose  wisdom  and  pi^udence  will  not  be  dimin«> 
iibed  by  tbe  passions  which  actuate  the  parties  immediately  in* 
terested. 

ButjiQtottly  fewer  just  causes  of  war  will  be  given  by  the  na<- 
tioaal  f  ovemmeiKt,  but  it  will  also  be  more  in  their  power  to  ad* 
coaamodate  and  settle  them  amicably.  They  will  be  more  tern* 
perate  and  cool,  and  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  will  be 
more  in  capacity  to  act  with  circumspection  than  the  offending 
state.  The  pride  of  states,  as  well  as  of  men,  naturally  disposal 
them  to  justify  all  their  actions,  and  opposes  their  acknowledging^ 
correcting,  or  repairing  their  errours  and  offences.  The  national 
government  in  such  cases  will  not  be  affected  by  this  pride,  but 
will  proceed  with  moderation  and  candour  to  consider  and  decide 
'  on  the  means  most  proper  to  extricate  them  from  the  di^iculties 
which  threaten  them. 

Besides  it  is  well  known  that  acknowledgments,  explanations, 
and  compensations  are  often  accepted  as  satisfactory  from  a  strong 
united  nation,  which  would  be  rejected  as  unsatisfactory  if  offered 
by  a  state  or  confederation  of  little  consideration  or  power. 

In  the  year  1685  the  state  of  Genoa  having  offended  Louis 
XIYth,  andeavoured  to  appease  him.    He  demanded  that  they 
should  send  their  dogt  or  chief  magistrate,  accompanied  by  four 
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otf  their  tenatort,  to  JVonce,  to' ask  hit  pftrdon  and  raeam  in* 
terms.  Thej  were  obliged  to  subniit  to  it  for  the  sake  of  peaee^ 
Would  he  on  any  occasion  either  have  demanded  or  have  receiTed 
the  like  humiliation  from  Spain*  or  Britain*  or  any  other  power/W 
nation?  PUBUUS. 


NO.  IV. 
By  JOHN  JAY. 

The  same  Subject  Continued. 

.  Ht  last  paper  assigned  several  reasons*  why  the  safety  of  the 
people  would  he  best  secured  by  union  against  the  danger  it  may 
be  exposed  to  by  just  causes  of  war  given  to  other  nations ;  and 
those  reasons  show,  that  such  causes  would  not  only  be  more  rare- 
ly given,  but  would  also  be  more  easily  accommodated  by  a  na* 
tional  government,  than  either  by  the  state  governments,  or  the 
proposed  confederacies. 

"  But  the  safety  of  the  people  of  America  against  dangers  fironi 
foreign  fbrce,  depends  net  only  on  their  forbearing  to  give  jv$i 
causes  of  war  to  other  nations,  but  also  on  their  placing  and  cob> 
tinuing  themselves  in  such  a  situation  as  not  to  invite  hostility  ot 
insult ;  for  it  need  not  be  observed,  that  there  9Lr% pretended  as  w^ 
as  just  causes  of  war. 

It  is  too  true,  however  disgraceful  it  may  be  to  humah  nature, 
that  nations  in  general  will  make  war  whenever  they  have  a  pfO»^ 
peot  of  getting  any  thing  by  it ;  nay,  that  absolute  monarchs,  will 
often  make  war  when  their  nations  are  to  get  nothing  by  it,  but 
£or  purposes  and  objects  merely  personal,  such  as  a  thirst  for  mifi- 
tary  glory,  revenge  for  personal  affronts,  ambition,  or  private  com- 
pacts to  aggrandize  or  support  their  particular  families,  or  parti* 
scins.  These,  and  a  variety  of  motives,  which  afiect  only  the  mind 
of  the  sovereign,  often  lead  him  to  engage  in  wars  not  sanctioned 
by  justice,  or  the  voice  and  interests  of  his  people.  But  indepen- 
dent of  these  inducements,  to  war,  which  are  most  prevalent  in  ab- 
solute monarchies,  but  which,  well  deserve  our  attention,  there  are 
others  which  affect  nations  as  often  as  kings ;  and  some  of  them 
will  on  examination  be  found  to  grow  out  of  our  relative  situation 
and  circumstances. 

With  France  and  with  Britain,  we  are  rivals  in  the  fisherier, 
-and  can  supply  their  markets  cheaper  than  they  can  themselves* 
notwithstanding  any  efforts  to  prevent  it  by  bounties  on  their  own* 
or  duties  on  foreign  fish. 
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-  Witli  them  and  with  most  other  European  nations,  we  are  riTata 
in  naiTigation  and  the  carrying  trade ;  and  we  shall  deceire  our* 
selves,  if  we  suppose  that  any  of  them  will  rejoice  to  see  these 
flourish  in  our  hands :  for  as  our  carrying  trade  cannot  increase, 
without  in  some  degree  diminishing  theirs,  it  is  more  their  inter* 
est,  and  will  he  more  their  policy,  to  restrain,  than  to  promote  it. 

In  the  trade  to  China  and  India,  we  interfere  with  more  than 
one  nation,  inasmuch  as  it  enahles  us  to  partake  in  ad?antagea 
which  they  had  in  a  manner  monopolized,  and  as  we  therehy  sap* 
ply  ourselves  with  commodities  which  we  used  to  purchase  from 
them. 

The  extension  of  our  own  commerce,  in  our  own  vessels,  cannot 
give  pleasure  to  any  nations  who  possess  territories  on  or  near  this 
continent,  hecause  the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  our  produc* 
tions,  added  t^  the  circumstance  of  vicinity,  and  the  enterprise 
and  address  of  our  merchants  and  navigators,  will  give  us  a 
greater  share  in  the  advantages  which  those  territories  afibrdf 
than  consists  with  the  wishes  or  policy  of  their  respective  sove- 
reigns. 

Spain  thinks  it  convenient  to  shut  the  ICssissippi  against  us  on 
the  one  side,  and  Britain  excludes  us  from  the  Saint  Lawrence  oil 
the  other ;  nor  will  either  of  them  permit  the  other  waters,  whidi 
are  between  them  and  us,  to  become  the  means  of  mutual  inters 
course  and  traffic. 

From  these  and  like  considerations,  which  might,  if  consistent 
with  prudence,  he  more  amplified  and  detailed,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  jealousies  and  uneasinesses  may  gradually  slide  into  the  minda 
and  cabinets  of  other  nations  ;  and  that  we  are  not  to  expect  they 
ahould  regard  our  advancement  in  union,  in  power  and  conse* 
quence  by  land  and  by  sea,  with  an  eye  of  indifference  and  com- 
posure. 

The  people  of  America  are  aware,  that  inducements  to  war  may 
arise  out  of  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  others  not  so  oh- 
vious  at  present ;  and  that  whenever  such  inducements  may  find 
fit  time  and  opportunity  for  operation,  pretences  to  colour  and  jus- 
tify them  will  not  be  wanting.  Wisely  therefore  do  they  consider 
union  and  a  good  national  government  as  necessary  to  put  and 
keep  them  in  such  a  situation^  as,  instead  of  inviting  war,  will  tend 
to  repress  and  discourage  it.  That  situation  consists  in  the  best 
possible  state  of  defence,  and  necessarily  depends  on  the  govern- 
ment, the  arms,  and  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Ai  the  safety  of  the  whole  is  the  interest  of  the  whole,  and  can- 
aot  be  provided  for  without  government,  either  one  or  mom  or 
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fnaigr,  let  ui  inquire  whether  one  goo4  goverament  is  not».  mlatiTe 
to  the  olyect  in  queation*  more  competent  than  anj  other  giyei) 
Buniber  whatever. 

One  government  can  collect  and  avail  itself  of  the  talents  and 
experience  of  the  ablest  men,  in  whatever  part  of  the  union  they 
mnj  be  found.  It  ean  move  on  uniform  principles  of  policy.  It 
can  ^harmqnise,  assimilate^  and  protect  the  several  parts  and  mem- 
berst  and  extend  the  benefit  of  its  foresight  and  precautions  to 
each.  In  the  formation  of  treaties  it  will  regard  the  interest  of 
the  whole,  and  the  particular  interests  of  the  parts  as  connected 
with  that  of  the  whole.  It  can  apply  the  resources  and  power  of 
)he  whole  to  the  defence  of  any  particular  part,  and  that  more 
fNiaily  and  expeditiously  than  state  governments,  or  separate  con? 
federacies  can  poi^sibly  do,  for  want  of  concert  and  unity  of  ny^ 
tern*  It  can  place  the  militia  under  one  plan  of  discipline,  and 
l)y  putting  their  officers  in  a  proper  line  of  subordination  to  th^ 
chief  magistrate,  will  in  a  manner  consolidate  them  into  one  corps, 
and  thereby  render  them  more  efficient  than  if  divided  into  thirteen 
or  into  three  or  four  distinct  independent  bodies. 
J  What  would  the  militia  of  Britain  be,  if  the  English  militia 
otK^ed  the  government  of  England,  if  tli^e^  Scotch  militia  obeyed 
fhi  government  of  Scotland,  and  if  the  Welch  militia  obejred  the 
^vernment  of  Wales  1  Suppose  an  invasion :  would  those  three 
governments  (if  they  agreed  at  all)  be  able  with  all  their  respecr 
tive  forces,  to  operate  against  the  enemy  so  effectually  as  the  sin- 
gle government  of  Great  Britain  would  1 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  fleets  of  Britain ;  and  if  we  are 
wise,  the  time  may  come,  when  the  fleets  of  America  may  engage 
attentioD.  But  if  one  national  government  had  not  so  regulated 
the  nayigation  of  Britain  as  to  make  it  a  nursery  for  seamen....if 
one  national  government  had  not  called  forth  all  the  national 
means  and  n^aterials  for  forming  fleets,  their  prowess  and  tbeir 
thunder  would  never  have  been  celebrated.  Let  England  have 
its  navigation  and  fleet....let  Scotland  hare  its  navigation  and 
fleet....let  Wales  have  its  navigation  and  fleet...]et  Ireland  have 
its  navigation  and  fleet....let  those  four  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  British  empire  be  under  four  independent  governments,  and  it 
is  easy  to  perceive,  how  soon  they  would  each  d^^dle  into  com* 
parative  insignificance. 

Apply  these  facts  to  our  owp  case.  Leave  America  divided  into 
thirteen,  or  if  you  please  into  three  or  four  independent  govern- 
ments, what  armies  could  they  raise  and  pay,  what  fleets  could 
they  ever  hope  to  have  1    If  one  was  attacked*  would  the  others 
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By  to  iti  succour,  and  spend  their  blood  and  money  in  its  defence  t 
Would  there  be  no  danger  of  their  being  flattered  into  neutrality 
by  specious  promises,  or  seduced  by  a  too  great  fondness  for  peace 
to  decline  hazarding  their  tranquillity  and  present  safety  for  the 
sake  of  neighbours,  of  whom  perhaps  they  have  been  jealous,  and 
whose  importance  they  are  content  to  see  diminished  ?  Although 
such  conduct  would  not  be  wise,  it  would  nevertheless  be  natural. 
The  history  of  the  states  of  Greece,  and  of  other  countries, 
abound  with  such  instances ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  what 
has  so  often  happened  would,  under  similar  circumstances,  happen 
again. 

But  admit  that  they  might  be  willing  to  help  the  invaded  state 
or  confederacy.  How,  and  when,  and  in  what  proportion  shall 
aids  of  men  and  money  be  afforded  1  Who  shall  command  the 
allied  armies,  and  from  which  of  the  associates  shall  he  receive 
hia  orders  1  Who  shall  settle  the  terms  of  peace,  and  in  case  of 
disputes  what  umpire  shall  decide  between  them,  and  compel  ac- 
quiescence t  Various  difiiculties  and  inconveniences  would  be 
inseparable  from  such  a  situation;  whereas  one  government, 
watching  over  the  general  and  common  interests,  and  combining 
and  directing  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  whole,  would  be 
free  from  all  these  embarrassments,  and  conduce  far  more  to  the 
safety  of  the  people. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  situation,  whether  firmly  united  under 
one  national  government,  or  split  into  a  number  of  confederacies, 
certain  it  is,  that  foreign  nations  will  know  and  view  it  exactly  ai 
it  is,  and  they  will  act  towards  us  accordingly.  If  they  see  that 
our  national  government  is  efficient  and  well  administered....our 
trade  prudently  regulated....our  militia  properly  organized  and  dis- 
eiplined....our  resources  and  finances  discreetly  managed....ouj^ 
credit  reestabli8hed....our  people  free,  contented,  and  united,  they 
will  be  much  more  disposed  to  cultivate  our  friendship,  than  to 
provoke  oui  resentment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  find  us  either 
destitute  of  an  effectual  government,  (each  state  doing  right  or 
wrong  as  to  its  rulers  may  seem  convenient,)  or  split  into  three  or 
four  independent  and  probably  discordant  republics  or  confedera- 
cies, one  inclining  to  Britain,  another  to  France,  and  a  third  to 
Spain,  and  perhaps  played  off  against  each  other  by  the  three, 
what  a  poor  pitiful  figure  will  America  make  in  their  eyes  f  How 
liable  would  she  become  not  only  to  their  contempt,  but  to  their 
outrage ;  and  how  soon  would  dear-bought  experience  proclaim 
that  when  a  people  or  family  so  divide,  it  never  fails  to  be  against 
ihemselTes!  PUBLIUS. 
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NO.  V. 
By  JOHN  JAY. 

The  same  Subject  Continued, 

Queen  Add,  in  her  letter  of  the  Ist  Julj,  1706,  to  the  Scotch 
ParliameDt,  makes  some  obserratioDs  od  the  importaDce  of  the 
UDioD  theD  foroiing  betwecD  Eogland  aDd  ScotlaDd,  which  merit 
our  attentioD.  I  shall  preseDt  the  public  with  ODe  or  two  extracts 
from  it.  **  Ad  eutire  aod  perfect  uuioa  will  be  the  sohd  fouoda-* 
••tioD  of  lasting  peace :  it  will  secure  your  religioD,  liberty,  and 
*'  property,  remove  the  aDimosities  amoDgst  yourselves,  and  the 
*<  jealousies  aud  differences  betwixt  our  two  kingdoms.  It  must 
*'  iDcrease  your  streDgth,  riches,  and  trade  ;  and  by  this  union  the 
*'  whole  island,  being  joined  in  affection  and  free  from  all  appre- 
*'  hensioDS  of  differcDt  iDterests,  will  be  enabled  to  resist  all  its  ene* 
"  jfM>5."  "  We  most  earnestly  recommend  to  you  calmness  and 
**  unanimity  in  this  great  and  weighty  affair  that  the  union  may  be 
'*  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion ;  being  the  oaly  effectual  way  to 
**  secure  our  present  and  future  happiness,  and  disappoint  the  de- 
*'  signs  of  our  and  your  enemies,  who  will  doubtless,  on  this  occa- 
**  sion,  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  or  delay  this  union" 

It  was  remarked  in  the  preceding  paper,  that  weakness  and 
^vision  at  home,  would  invite  dangers  from  abroad,  and  that  noth- 
ing would  tend  more  to  secure  us  from  them  than  union,  strength| 
aii4  SOod  government  within  ourselves.  This  subject  is  copioiif 
and  cannot  easily  be  exhausted. 

The  history  of  Great  Britain  is  the  one  with  which  we  are  in 
general  the  best  aquainted,  and  it  gives  us  many  useful  lessons. 
We  may  profit  by  their  e](perience,  without  paying  the  price 
which  it  cost  them.  Although  it  seems  obvious  to  common  sense, 
that  the  people  of  such  an  island  should  be  but  one  nation,  yet  we 
find  that  they  were  for  ages  divided  into  three,  and  that  those  three 
were  almost  constantly  embroiled  in  quarrels  and  wars  with  one 
another.  Notwithstanding  their  true  interest,  with  respect  to  the 
continental  nations,  was  really  the  sam^  yet  by  the  arts  and  policy 
end  practices  of  those  nations,  their  mutual  jealousies  were  per* 
petually  kept  enflamed,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  they  were 
far  more  inconvenient  and  troublesome,  than  they  were  useful  and 
esbisting  to  each  other. 

Should  the  people  of  America  divide  themselves  into  three  or 
fi)ur  nations,  would  not  the  same  thing  happen  ?  Would  not 
iimilar  je^louries  arise,  and  be  in  like  manner  cherished  1  loetead 
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of  tbeir  being  <<  joined  in  affection  and  free  frotn  all  afiprehea* 
^  iion  of  different  interests,"  enry  and  jealousy  would  soon  eztia* 
fuish  confidence  and  affection,  and  the  partial  interests  of  each 
confederacy  instead  of  the  general  interests  of  all  America,  would 
be  the  only  objects  of  their  policy  and  pursuits.  Hence,  like  most 
other  bordering  nations,  they  would  always  be  either  inrolved  in 
disputes  and  war,  or  live  in  the  constant  apprehension  of  them. 

The  most  sanguine  advocates  ibr  three  or  four  confederacies, 
cannot  reasonably  suppose,  that  they  would  long  remain  exactly 
on  an  equal  footing  in  point  of  strength,  even  if  it  was  possible  to 
Ibrm  them  bo  at  first :  but  admitting  that  to  be  practicable,  yet 
what  human  contrivance  can  secure  the  continuance  of  such  equal- 
JEty  t  Independent  of  those  local  circumstances  which  tend  to  be- 
get and  increase  power  in  one  part  and  to  impede  its  progress  in 
another,  we  must  advert  to  the  effects  of  that  supertour  policy  and 
good  management  which  would  probably  distinguish  the  govern- 
meht  of  one  above  the  rest,  and  by  which  their  relative  equality  in 
strength  and  consideration  would  be  destroyed.  For  it  cannot  be 
presumed  that  the  same  degree  of  sound  policy,  prudence,  and 
foresight  would  uniformly  be  observed  by  each  of  these  confed- 
eracies, for  a  long  succession  of  years. 

Whenever,  and  from  whatever  causes,  it  might  happen,  and 
happen  it  would,  that  any  one  of  these  nations  or  confederacies, 
aboold  rise  on  the  scale  of  political  importance  much  above  the 
degree  of  her  neighbours,  that  moment  would  those  neighboars 
behold  her  with  envy  and  with  fear.  Both  those  passions  would 
lead  tbem  to  countenance,  if  not  to  promote,  whatever  might  pro- 
mise to  diminish  her  importance ;  and  would  also  restrain  thefli 
from  measures  calculated  to  advance,  or  even  to  secure  her  pros- 
perity. Much  time  would  not  be  necessary  to  enable  her  to  discern 
these  unfriendly  dispositions.  She  would  soon  begin,  not  only  to 
lose  confidence  in  her  neighbours,  but  also  to  feel  a  disposition 
equally  unfavourable  to  them.  Distrust  naturally  creates  distrust, 
and  by  nothing  is  good-will  and  kind  conduct  more  speedily  diang^ 
ed,  than  by  invidious  jealousies  and  uncandid  imputations, 
whether  expressed  or  implied. 

The  north  is  generally  the  region  of  strength,  and  many  local 
eircamstances  render  it  probable,  that  the  most  northern  of  the 
proposed  confederacies  would,  at  a  period  not  very  far  distant,  be 
unquestionably  more  formidable  than  any  of  the  others.  No 
aooner  would  this  become  evident,  than  the  Northern  Hive  would 
excite  the  same  ideas  and  sensations  in  the  more  southern  parts 
of  America,  which  it  formerly  did  in  the  southern  parts  of  En- 
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rope :  not  does  it  appear  to  be  a  rash  conjecture,  that  its  young 
awarms  might  often  be  tempted  to  gather  honey  in  the  more 
blooming  fields  and  milder  air  of  their  luxurious  and  more  deli^ 
eate  neighbours. 

They,  who  well  consider  the  history  of  similar  divisions  and 
confederacies,  will  find  abundant  reasons  to  apprehend,  that  those 
in  contemplation  would  in  no  other  sense  be  neighbours,  than  as 
they  would  be  borderers ;  that  they  would  neither  love,  nor  trust  one 
another,  but  on  the  contrary  would  be  a  prey  to  discord,  jeaKmsy^ 
and  mutual  injuries ;  in  short,  that  they  would  place  as  exactlj 
in  the  situation  in  which  some  nations  doubtless  wish  to  see  us,  in 
which  we  shall  he  formidable  only  to  each  other. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears,  that  those  persons  are 
greatly  mistaken,  who  suppose  that  alliances  offensive  and  defbn- 
ai?e  might  be  formed  between  these  confederacies,  which  would 
produce  that  combination  and  union  of  wills,  of  arms,  and  of 
resources,  which  would  be  necessary  to  put  and  keep  them  in  a 
formidable  state  of  defence  against  foreign  enemies. 

When  did  the  independent  states,  into  which  Britain  and  Spain 
were  formerly  divided,  combine  in  such  alliances,  or  nnite  their 
forces  against  a  foreign  enemy  t  The  proposed  confederacies  wiH 
be  distinct  nations.  Each  of  them  would  have  to  regulate  its  eom- 
merce  with  foreigners  by  distinct  treaties ;  and  as  their  produo- 
tions  and  commodities  are  different,  and  proper  for  different 
markets,  so  would  those  treaties  be  essentially  different  Differeiit 
commercial  concerns  must  create  difierent  interests,  and  of  course 
different  degrees  of  political  attachment  to,  and  connexion  with^ 
difibrent  foreign  nations.  Hence,  it  might,  and  probably  wouid 
happen,  that  the  foreign  nation,  with  whom  the  southern  eonfedr 
eracy  might  be  at  war,  would  be  the  one,  with  whom  the  northern 
confederacy  would  be  the  most  desirous  of  preserving  peace  and 
friendship.  An  allionce  so  contrary  to  their  immediate  interest 
would  not  therefore  be  easy  to  form,  nor  if  formed,  would  it  be 
obse^ed  and  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith. 

Nay,  it  is  far  more  probable,  that  in  America,  as  in  Europe, 
neighbouring  nations,  acting  under  the  impulse  of  opposite  in- 
terests, and  unfriendly  passions,  would  frequently  be  found  taking 
different  sides.  Considering  our  distance  from  Europe,  it  would 
be  more  natural  for  these  confederacies  to  apprehend  danger  from 
.one  another,  than  from  distant  nations,  and  therefore  that;  each  of 
them  should  be  more  desirous  to  guard  against  the  others,  by  the 
aid  of  foreign  alliances,  than  to  guard  against  foreign  dangers  by 
alliances  between  themselves.    And  here,  let  m  not  forget,  hoir 
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iMieh  6Mier  it  is  to  receiire  fofetgn  fleeta  into  our  porify  mad  fiii^ 
•iftft  anniefr  inta  our  eonntry,  than  it  10  to  persuade  or  coaip«l 
tlioiii  to  depart.  How  maoj  conquests  did  the  Romans  and  other* 
woke  in  the  cliaracter  of  allies,  and  what  innovations  did  tbej 
ooder  the  same  character  introduce  into  the  governments  of  those 
whom  thej  pretended  to  protect ! 

Let  candid  men  judge,  then,  whether  the  division  of  America 
Isto  anj  given  numher  of  independent  sovereignties^  would  tend  to 
secure  us  against  the  hostilities  and  improper  interference  of  for- 
ei|fft  nations.  PUBLIUS. 


NO.  VI. 
By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

Concerning  Dangers  from  War  between  the  States. 

Tn  three  last  numbers  of  this  work  have  been  dedicated  to  aa 
enumeration  of  the  dangers  to  which  we  should  be  exposed,  in  a 
state  of  disunion,  from  the  arms  and  arts  of  foreign  nations.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  delineate  dangers  of  a  different,  and,  per-* 
kaps>  still  more  alarming  kind  ;  those  which  will  in  all  probability 
flow  from  dissensions  between  the  states  themselves,  and  from  doi* 
sMstic  factions  and  convulsions.  These  have  been  already  in 
some  instances  slightly  anticipated ;  but  they  deserve  a  iaore  par<r 
lieakur  and  nsore  full  investigation. 

If  these  states  should. either  be  wholly  disunited,  or  only  united 
ia  partial  confederacies,  a  man  must  be  far  gone  in  Utopian  spec* 
alatioBS^  who  can  seriously  doubt  that  the  subdivisions  into  which 
they  might  be  thrown  would  have  frequent  and  violent  contests 
with  each  other.  To  presume  a  want  of  motives  for  such  000-* 
testa,  as  aa  argument  against  their  existence,  would  be  to  forget 
^at  men  are  ambitious,  vindictive,  and  rapacious.  To  look  for  a 
continuation  of  harmony  between  a  number  of  independent,  un-» 
eonneeted  sovereignties,  situated  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  would 
be  ta  disregard  the  uniform  course  of  human  events,  and  to  set  at 
defiance  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages. 

The  causes  of  hostility  amcmg  nations  are  innumerable.  There 
ave  sane  which  have  a  general  and  almost  constant  operation  upoa 
the  coUeetive  bodies  of  society.  Of  this  description  are  the  love 
of  power,  or  the  desire  of  preeminence  and  dominion....the  jeal- 
ousy of  power,  or  the  desire  of  equality  and  safety.  There  are 
others  which  have  a  more  circumscribed,  though  an  equally  oper- 
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alive  iidkaiices  within  their  vphenu :  sach  are  the  rivaiihifMi  tmit 
eompetitions  of  commerce  betwecD  commercial  nationt.  Aa4 
ihere  are  others,  not  less  numerous  than  either  of  the  former, 
which  take  their  origin  entirely  in  private  passions ;  in  the  attach* 
meats,  enmities,  interests,  hopes,  and  fears  of  leading  individiiaU 
in  the  communities  of  which  they  are  members*  Men  of  thla 
class,  whether  the  favourites  of  a  king  or  of  a  people,  have  in  too 
many  instances  abused  the  confidence  they  possessed  ;  and  assuBH 
ing  the  pretext  of  some  public  motive,  have  not  scrupled  to  saort* 
fice  the  national .  tranquillity  to  personal  advantage,  or  person^i 
gratification. 

The  celebrated  Pericles,  in  compliance  with  the  resentment  of 
a  prostitute,*  at  the  expense  of  much  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
his  countrymen,  attacked,  vanquished,  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
the  Samnians.  The  same  man,  stimulated  by  private  pique  against 
the  Magarensians^  another  nation  of  Greece,  or  to  avoid  a  proee- 
cotion  with  which  he  was  threatened  as  an  accomplice  in  a  sup- 
posed theft  of  the  statuary  Phidias^  or  to  get  rid  of  the  aecuia- 
tions  prepared  to  be  brought  against  him  for  dissipating  the  funds 
of  the  state  in  the  purchase  of  popularity,  or  from  a  oombinatioii 
of  all  these  causes,  was  the  primitive  author  of  that  famous  and 
fttal  war,  distinguished  in  the  Grecian  annals  by  the  name  of  the 
Ptkpannesian  war;  which,  after  various  vicissitudes,  intermi*- 
sons,  and  renewals,  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  oon»* 
monweakh. 

The  ambitious  cardinal,  who  was  prime  minis^r  to  Henrji! 
Tlllth,  permitting  his  vanity  to  aspire  to  the  triple  crown,  enter- 
tained hopes  of  succeeding  in  the  acquisition  of  that  splendid 
prize  by  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Charles  Yth.  To  seeurw 
the  favour  and  interest  of  this  enterprising  and  powerfiil  monaroht 
be  precipitated  England  into  a  war  with  France,  contrary  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  policy,  and  at  the  hazard  of  the  safety  and 
independence,  as  well  of  the  kingdom  over  which  he  presided  bf 
his  counsels,  as  of  Europe  in  general.  For  if  there  ever  was  » 
sovereign  who  bid  fair  to  realize  the  project  of  universal  monar^ 
tkj^  it  was  the  emperor  Charles  Vth,  of  whose  intrigues  Wolaey 
was  at  once  the  instrument  and  the  dupe. 

The  influence  which  the  bigotry  of  one  female,f  the  petulaDCei 
of  another,]:  and  the  cabals  of  a-third,^  had  in  the  colemporary 
policy,  ferments,  and  pacifications,  of  a  considerable  part  of  E#i 

*  AsPAHA,  ride  Plutarch'i  life  of  Pericles.  t  Madame  de  JHainlenon, 

)  Pucbcst  of  Marlborousfh,  ^  Madame  de  Pompadoure* 
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fOfMy  are  topict  tkmt  have  been  too  often  detoanted  upon  not  to  hi 
geaeraUy  knowiu 

To  muUiplj  examples  of  the  agency  of  personal  consideratiooa 
in  the  production  of  great  national  events,  either  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, according  to  their  direction,  would  be  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  time.  Those  who  have  but  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  sources  from  which  they  are  to  be  draif  n,  will  themselTes 
reeoUect  a  variety  of  instances ;  and  those  who  have  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  will  not  stand  in  need  of  sncb  lighte, 
to  form  their  opinion  either  of  the  reality  or  extent  of  that  agency. 
Perhaps,  however,  a  reference,  tending  to  illustrate  the  geoeral 
principle,  may  with  propriety  be  made  to  a  case  which  has  lately 
happened  among  ourselves.  If  Sbats  had  not  been  a  desperaU 
debtoTiii  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  MassachuBCtts  would  have 
been  plunged  into  a  civil  war. 

Bat  notwithstanding  the  concurring  testimony  of  experience,  in 
this  particular,  there  are  still  to  be  found  visionary  or  deeigniag 
men,  who  stand  ready  to  advocate  the  paradox  of  perpetual  peace 
belween  the  states,  though  dismembered  and  alienated  from  each 
otber....The  genius  of  republics,  say  they,  is  pacific ;  the  spirit  of 
commerce  has  a  tendency  to  soften  the  manners  of  men,  and  to 
^Uinguish  those  inflammable  humours  which  have  so  often  kindled 
into  wars.  Commercial  republics,  like  ours,  will  never  be  dispose 
ed  to  waste  themselves  in  ruinous  contentions  with  each  odier; 
They  will  be  governed  by  mutual  interest,  and  will  cultivate  a 
^^t  of  mutual  amity  and  concord. 

We  may  ask  these  projectors  in  politics,  whether  it  is  not  the 
tme  interest  of  all  nations  to  cultivate  the  same  benevolent  and 
philosophic  spirit  t  If  this  be  their  true  interest,  have  they  in  fact 
pursued  it  1  Has  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  invariably  been  fouodf 
that  naomentary  passions,  and  immediate  interests,  have  a  mere 
aetire  and  imperious  control  over  human  conduct,  than  general  or 
remote  connderations  of  policy,  utility,  or  justice  1  Have  repub* 
lies  in  practice  been  less  addicted  to  war  than  monarchies  t  Are 
not  the  former  administered  by  men  as  well  as  the  latter  t  Are 
there  not  aversions,  predilections,  rivabhips,  and  desires  of  unjusi 
acquisition,  that  affect  nations,  as  well  as  kings  1  Are  not  popu* 
lar  assemblies  frequently  subject  to  the  impulses  of  rage,  resent- 
meal,  jealousy,  avarice,  and  of  other  irregular  and  violent  propane 
ntiet  1  Is  it  not  well  known,  that  their  determinatioos  are  often 
governed  by  a  few  individuals  in  whom  they  place  confidence,  and 
that  they  are  of  course  liable  to  be  tinctured  by  the  passions  and 
fiews  of  those  individuals  !    Has  commerce  hitherto  done  any 
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thing  more  tban  change  the  objects  of  war  f  Is  not  the  1dy6  of 
wealth  as  domineering  and  enterprising  a  passion  as  that  of  power 
or  glorj  t  Have  there  not  been  as  many  wars  founded  upon  tom- 
mercial  motives,  since  that  has  become  the  prevailing  system  of 
nations,  as  were  before  occasioned  by  the  cu/^idity  of  territory  or 
dominion  t  Has  not  the  spirit  of  commerce,  in  many  instances, 
administered  new  incentives  to  the  appetite  both  for  the  one  and 
fbr  the  other  t  Let  experience,  the  least  fallible  guide  of  human 
opinions,  be  appealed  to  for  an  answer  to  these  inquiries. 

Sparta,  Athens,  Rome,  and  Carthage,  were  all  republics ;  two 
M  them,  Athens  and  Carthage,  of  the  commercial  kind.  Tet 
wei%  they  as  oAen  engaged  in  wars,  offensive  and  defensive,  as 
the  neighbouring  monarchies  of  the  same  times.  Sparta  was  little 
better  tban  a  well-regulated  camp ;  and  Rome  was  never  sated  of 
carnage  and  conquest. 

Carthage,  though  a  commercial  republic,  was  the  aggressor  in 
the  very  war  that  ended  in  her  destruction.  Hannibal  had  car- 
ried her  arms  into  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  even  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  before  Scipio,  in  turn,  gave  him  an  overthrow  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Carthage,  and  made  a  conquest  of  the  commonwealth. 

Venice,  in  latter  times,  figured  more  than  once  in  wars  o£  am- 
bition; till  becoming  an  object  of  terrour  to  the  other  Italian 
stately  pope  Julius  the  second  found  means  to  accomplish  that 
formidable  league,*  which  gave  a  deadly  blow  to  the  power  and 
pride  of  that  haughty  republic. 

The  provinces  of  Holland,  till  they  were  overwhelmed  in  debtt 
and  taxes,  took  a  leading  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  of 
Earope.  They  had  furioas  contests  with  England  for  the  domin- 
ioa  of  the  sea ;  and  were  among  the  most  persevering  and  most 
implacable  of  the  opponents  of  Louis  XIY. 

In  the  government  of  Britain  the  representatives  ot  the  people 
compose  one  branch  of  the  national  legislature.  Commere  haa 
been  for  ages  the  predominant  pursuit  of  that  country.  Yet  few 
aations  have  been  more  frequently  engaged  in  war ;  and  the  wars, 
in  which  that  kingdom  has  been  engaged,  have  in  numerous  in- 
stances proceeded  from  the  people.  There  have  been,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  almost  as  many  popular  as  royal  wars.  The  cries 
ef  the  nation  and  the  importunities  of  their  representatives  have, 
upon  various  occasions,  dragged  their  monarchs  into  war,  or  con- 
tinned  them  in  it,  contrary  to  their  inclinations,  and  sometime* 
Contrary  to  the  real  interests  of  the  state.     In  that  memorable 

*  The  Lbaoub  or  Cambrat,  comprebcnding  tbt  emperor,  the  kioj^  of  France,  the 
ldo|^  o(  Arragoa,  aad  most  of  die  Italian  princes  and  Slates. 
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ftniggla  for  rapeiioritj,  betweea  the  riFal  houies  of  Amttrim  and 
RmrbaMy  which  so  loog  kept  Europe  in  a  flame,  it  it  well  known 
that  the  antipathies  of  the  English  against  the  French,  seconding 
the  ambition,  or  rather  the  avarice,  of  a  /hvourite  leader,*  pro-; 
greeted  the  war  hejond  the  hmits  marked  out  bj  sound  pobcjTf 
and  for  a  considerable  time  in  opposition  to  the  view^  of  the  courts 

The  wars  of  these  two  last  mentioned  nations  have  in  a  great 
measure  grown  out  of  commercial  considerations :  the  desire  of 
supplanting,  and  the  fear  of  being  supplanted,  either  in  particular 
branches  of  traffic,  or  in  the  general  advantages  of  trade  and  nar* 
igation  ;  and  sometimes  even  the  more  culpable  desire  of  sharii^ 
in  the  commerce  of  other  nations,  without  their  c«nsept. 

The  last  war  but  two  between  Britain  and  Spain,  sprang  from 
the  attempts  of  the  English  merchants  to  prosecute  an  illicit  trada 
with  the  Spanish  main.  These  unjustifiable  practices  on  their 
part,  produced  severities  on  the  part  of  the  Spcmiards,  towards 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  not  more  justifiable  ; 
because  they  exceeded  the  bounds  of  a  just  retaliation,  and  were 
chargeable  with  inhumanity  and  cruelty.  Msmy  of  the  English 
who  were  taken  on  the  Spanish  coasts,  were  sent  to  dig  in  th% 
mipnes  of  Potosi ;  and.  by  the  usual  progress  of  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment, the  innocent  were  after  a  while  confounded  with  the  guilty 
in  indiscriminate  punishment.  The  complaints  of  the  merchants- 
kindled  a  violent  flame  throughout  the  nation,  which  soon  after 
broke  out  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  communicated  from 
that  body  to  the  ministry.  Letters  of  reprisal  were  granted,  and 
a  w^  ensued ;  which,  in  its  consequences,  overthrew  all  the  alli- 
ances that  but  twenty  years  before  had  been  formed,  with  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  most  beneficial  fruits. 

From  this  summary  of  what  has  taken  place  in  other  countries, 
whose  situations  have  borne  the  nearest  resemblance  to  our  own, 
what  reason  can  we  have  to  confide  in  those  reveries,  which  would 
•educe  us  into  the  expectation  of  peace  and  cordiality  betweeq 
the  members  of  the  present  confederacy,  in  a  state  of  separation  ? 
Have  we  not  already  seen  enough  of  the  fallacy  and  extravagance 
of  those  idle  theories  which  have  amused  us  with  promises  of  an 
exemption  from  the  imperfections,  the  weaknesses,  and  the  evila 
incident  to  society  in  every  shapej  Is  it  not  time  to  awake,  from 
the  deceitful  dream  of  a  golden  age,  and  to  adopt  as  a  practical 
naxim  for  the  direction  of  our  political  conduct,  that  we,  as  well 
as  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  are  yet  remote  from  the? 
happy  empire  of  perfect  wisdom  and  perfect  virtue  ? 
*  Tbe  duke  of  Marlborough. 
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Let  the  point  of  extreme  depression  to  wbicb  our  national  A^ 
fiity  and  credit  have  sunk ;  let  the  inconveniences  felt  everjwhere 
from  a  lax  and  ill  administration  of  government;  let  the  revolt  of 
a  part  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina;  the  late  menacing  distur* 
banees  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  actual  insurrections  and  rebellion* 
in  Massachusetts,  declare ! 

80  far  is  the  general  sense  of  mankind  fVom  corresponding  with 
the  tenets  of  those,  who  endeavour  to  hill  asleep  our  apprehen^ 
•ions  of  discord  and  hostility  between  the  states,  in  the  event  of 
disunion,  that  it  has  from  long  observation  of  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety become  a  sort  of  axiom  in  politics,  that  vicinity,  or  nearness 
of  situation,  coaetitutes  nations  natural  enemies.  An  intelligent 
writer  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  to  this  effect ;  '*  Neigh- 
**  BouRiifo  NATIONS  (says  he)  are  naturally  eneboes  of  each  other, 
**  unless  their  common  weakness  forces  them  to  league  in  a  con- 
**  FEDERATiTE  REPUBLIC,  and  their  constitution  prevents  the  differ* 
^  ences  that  neighbourhood  occasions,  extinguishing  that  secret 
"jealousy,  which  disposes  all  states  to  aggrandize  themselves  at 
**  the  expense  of  their  neighbours."*  This  passage,  at  the  same 
time,  points  out  the  evil,  and  suggests  the  remedy. 

PUBLIUS. 


NO.  VIL 
Bt  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

7^  Subject  Continued f  and  Particular  Causes  Enumerated, 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  with  an  air  of  seeming  triumph,  what 
inducements  the  states  could  have,  if  disunited,  to  make  war  upon 
each  other  ?  It  would  be  a  full  answer  to  this  question  to  say,..*, 
precisely  the  same  inducements  which  have,  at  different  timesy 
deluged  in  blood  all  the  nations  in  the  world.  But  unfortunately 
for  us,  the  question  admits  of  a  more  particular  answer.  There 
are  causes  of  difference  within  our  immediate  contemplation,  of 
the  tendency  of  which,  even  under  the  restraints  of  a  federal  con- 
stitution, we  have  had  sufficient  experience  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
judgment  of  what  might  be  expected,  if  those  restraints  were  re- 
moved.  " 

Territorial  disputes  have  at  all  times  been  found  one  of  the 
most  fertile  sources  of  hostility  among  nations.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  wars  that  have  desolated  the  earth  have 
•  Vuto  PrincipM  dM  NtgDCitttoiM  |Mr  TAbbt  de  Mably. 
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qpivng  Aom  Am  origta*  Tliia  eauM  would  ntttf  Bmomg  «a,  ia 
fill!  ituce.  We  bare  a  Tast  tract  of  unsettled  terrhor j  witbio  ibo 
bonndaries  of  the  United  States.  There  still  are  discordant  and 
undecided  claims  between  several  of  them  ;  and  the  dissohition  of 
the  union  would  laj  a  foundation  for  similar  claims  between  them 
alL  It  is  well  knowut  that  tbej  baye  heretofore  bad  serioas  and 
imimatftd  discussions  concerning  the  right  to  the  lands  which  Were 
UDgranted  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  which  usually  went 
under  the  name  of  crown  lands.  The  states,  within  the  limits  of 
whose  colonial  governments  thej  were  comprised,  have  claimed 
them  a#  their  property ;  the  others  have  contended  that  the  rights 
of.  tb#  crown  in  this  article  devolved  upon  the  union ;  especial^ 
ly  as  to  all  that  part  of  the  western  territory  which,  either  by  ao 
tual  possession,  or  through  the  submission  of  the  Indian  propri- 
•Cors,  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain* 
till  it  was  relintquished  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  This,  it  has  been 
said,. was  at  all  events  an  acquisition  to  the  confederacy  by  com* 
pact  with  a  foreign  power.  It  has  been  the  prudent  policy  of  con* 
grass  to  appease  this  controversy,  by  prevailing  upon  the  states  to 
make  cessions  to  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole* 
This  baa  been  so  far  accomplished,  as  under  a  continuation  of  tbe 
lUuoB,  to  afford  a  decided  prospect  of  an  amicable  termination  of 
the  dispute.  A  dismemberment  of  the  confederacy,  howeves, 
would  revive  this  dispute,  and  would  create  others  on  the  same 
SBfcdect*  At  present,  a  large  part  of  the  vacant  western  territory 
is  by  ceasion,  at  least,  if  not  by  any  anteriour  right,  the  eommoa 
property  of  the  union.  If  that  were  at  an  end,  the  states  which 
have  made  cessions,  on  a  principle  of  federal  compromise,  would 
be  apt,,  when  the  motive  of  the  grant  had  ceased,  to  reclaim  the 
lands  as  a  reversion.  The  other  states  would  no  doubt  insist  on 
a  proportion,  by  right  of  representation.  Their  argument  would 
be,  that  a  grant  once  made,  could  not  be  revoked ;  and  that  the 
justice  of  their  participating  in  territory  acquired  or  secured,  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  confederacy,  remained  undiminished.  If, 
contrary  to  probability,  it  should  be  admitted  by  all  the  states,  that 
each  had  a  right  to  a  share  of  this  common  stock,  there  would  still 
be  a  difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  as  to  a  proper  rule  of  appor- 
tionment. Different  principles  would  be  set  up  by  different  states 
lor  this  purpose  ;  and  as  they  would  affect  the  opposite  interests 
of  the  parties,  they  might  not  easily  be  susceptible  of  a  pacific 
adjustment. 

In  the  wide  field  of  western  territory,  therefore,  we  perceive  an 
ample  theatre  for  hostile  pvatensions,  without  any  umpire  or  eomr 
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moB  ju^lge  to  iQt«i;>ose  between  the  conteading  parties.  Ta 
•on  from  the  past  to  the  future,  we  shall  hive  good  ground  to  ap* 
prehend,  that  the  sword  would  sometimes  be  appealed  to  as  the 
arbiter  of  their  difierences.  The  circumsUnces  of  the  dispvio 
between  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  respecting  the  lands  at 
Wyoming,  admonish  us  not  to  be  sanguine  in  expeeting  an  emf 
accommodation  of  such  differences.  The  articles  of  confeder** 
tion  obliged  the  parties  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  a 
federal  court.  The  submission  was  made,  and  the  court  decidecl 
in  favour  of  Pennsyhania.  But  Connecticut  gave  strong  indiea* 
tions  of  dissatisfaction  with  that  determination ;  nor  did  she  ap* 
pear  to  be  entiesly  resigned  to  it,  till  by  negotiation  and  maaage* 
ment  something  like  an  equivalent  was  found  for  the  lose  she  snp^ 
posed  herself  to  have  sustained.  Nothing  here  said  is  iaiandaci 
to  convey  the  slightest  censure  on  the  conduct  of  that  state.  Slit 
no  doubt  sincerely  believed  herself  to  have  been  injured  by  tlia 
decision  ;  and  states,  like  individuals,  acquiesce  with  great  rahn** 
tance  in  determinations  to  their  disadvantage. 

Those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  inside  of  thetrans^ 
actions,  which  attended  the  progress  of  the  controversy  betweaa 
this  state  and  the  district  of  Vermont,  can  vouch  the  opposition  we 
experienced,  as  well  fVom  states  not  interested,  as  from  those  whieh 
were  interested  in  the  claim  ;  and  can  attest  the  danger  to  whkll 
the  peace  of  the  confederacy  might  have  been  exposed,  had  this 
Stale  attempted  to  assert  its  rights  by  force.  Two  motives  pv^ 
^nderated  in  that  opposition ;  one,  a  jealou^  entertained  of  oar 
future  power ;  another,  the  interest  of  certain  individaals  of  inf 
fluence  in  the  neighbouring  states,  who  had  obtained  grants  of 
lands  under  the  actual  government  of  that  district.  Even  the 
states  which  ^brought  forward  claims,  in  contradiction  to  ours^ 
seemed  more  solicitous  to  dismember  this  state,  than  to  establisll 
their  own  pretensions.  These  were  New  Hampshire,  Massachu* 
setts,  and  Connecticut.  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island,  upon  ali 
occasions,  discovered  a  warm  zeal  for  the  independence  of  Ver*- 
mont;  and  Maryland,  until  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  oon» 
nexion  between  Canada  and  that  place,  entered  deeply  into  tlia 
-sense  views.  These  being  small  states,  saw  with  an  nnfnendiy 
^ye  the  perspective  of  our  growing  greatness.  In  a  review  «f 
these  transactions,  we  may  trace  some  of  the  causes  which  woidd 
be  likely  to  embroil  the  states  with  each  other,  if  it  should  be  their 
unpropitious  destiny  to  become  disunited. 

The  competitions  of  commerce  would  be  another  fhittfal  soiirM 
of  eoaSeation.    The  states  less  fkvoorably  oiroittagtanoad,  wqald 
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W  ^mcma  of  eflcaptng  from  tbe  ditadf  antaget  of  local  rittiationi 
aadof  itNuriBf  in  the  adfantafss  of  their  more  fbrtaoate  neigh* 
hoarai  Each  state*  or  separate  ocmfederacj,  wouM  pursue  a  sya* 
tarn  mi  eoaunercial  pohtj  pecaliar  to  itself.  This  would  occasion 
4ialuietions«  pralbraoees,  and  ezolosions,  which  would  beget  dis- 
nontont.  The  habits  of  intercourse!  on  the  basis  of  equal  privi- 
lagea»  to  which  we  hare  been  accustomed  from  the  earliest  settle- 
■sent  of  the  oountrj,  would  gif e  a  keener  edge  to  those  causes  of 
diacoBlent}  than  they  would  naturallj  have,  independent  of  thb 
eireaBMtanee.  We  ikmM  he  ready  to  dauminaU  it^uria  than 
9kmgs  wkkk  were  m  realUy  the  jnstifiakU  aeU  of  indeptmdemt  eooe^ 
rtigttiiu  ammtkmg  a  distmet  interest.  The  spirit  of  enterprise^ 
whi6h  ^laracterisea  the  commercial  part  of  America,  has  left  no 
•eoaskm  of  displaying  itself  unimprofed.  It  is  not  at  all  prob*- 
WVf  that  this  unbricfled  spirit  would  paj  much  respect  to  those  reg^ 
•lations  of  trade,  bj  which  particular  states  might  endeaToar  to 
aaeate  exclusive  benefits  to  their  own  citizens.  The  infi^actions 
of  these  regulations  on  one  side,  the  efforts  to  prevent  and  repel 
Aeoi  on  the  other,  would  naturallj  lead  to  outrages,  and  these  to 
fepriaals  and  wars. 

The  opportunities  which  some  states  would  have  of  rendering 
#dMrB  tributary  to  them,  by  commercial  regulations,  would  be  im- 
patiently submitted  to  by  the  tributary  states.  The  relative  situa^ 
tion  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  would  afford  an 
example  of  this  kind.  New  York,  from  the  necessities  of  revenue, 
1  lay  duties  on  her  importations.  A  great  part  of  these  duties 
t  be  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  other  states,  in  the  ca- 
pacity oi  consumers  of  what  we  import.  New  York  would  neith- 
er ba  willing,  nor  able  to  forego  this  advantage.  Her  citizens 
would  not  consent  that  a  duty  paid  by  them  should  be  remitted  in 
Anrew  of  the  citizens  of  her  neighbours ;  nor  would  it  be  praeti- 
eable,  if  there  were  not  tliis  impediment  in  the  way,  to  distinguish 
the  enstomers  in  our  own  markets. 

Would  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  long  submit  to  be  taxed  by 
Haw  York  for  her  exclusive  benefit  t  Should  we  be  long  permit^ 
•ad  to  remain  in  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  a  metrop- 
tiMBf  from  the  possession  of  which  we  derived  an  advantage  so 
odieos  to  oar  neighbours,  and,  in  their  opinion,  so  oppressive  1 
Should  we  be  able  to  preserve  it  against  the  incumbent  weight  of 
Conae^ieiit  on  the  one  side,  and  the  cooperating  pressure  of  New 
Jentj  on  the  other  1  These  are  questions  that  temerity  alone 
wiU  anawer  ia  the  affirmative. 

flm  poUia  debt  of  the  onion  would  be  a  fiirther  caosa  of  eoUia- 
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ion  between  the  Iwparatto  ttates  or  donfed^mms.  TIbe  iqppoHMii^ 
ment,  in  the  fir^t  imtcmce,  add  the  pro^refetvo  iesUttgMdNDMt^ 
afterwards,  would  be  alike  prodeetfiveof  ill-hoinour  and  f^iiaoikfi 
How  would  it  be  possible  to  agree  upop  a  rule  oif  npfortfotamrt^ 
eatififlictorj  to  all  ?  There  is  ecarcelj  an j,  that  can  be  pfOybiidt 
which  is  entirely  fVee  from  reel  objections^  These,  as  usual,  wooli 
be  exaggerated  by  the  adverse  interest  of  the  paities.  TfaNsre  ari 
even  dissimilar  views  among  the  states,  as  to  the  general  prineipto 
of  discharging  the  public  debt.  Some  of  them,  eiAer  kes  im** 
preesed  with  the  importance  of  national  credit,  or  baeMife  <lmr 
«ltnens  have  little,  if  any,  immediate  interest  in  the  qaetftioutlM 
im  indifference,  if  not  a  repugnance,  to  the  payment  of  the  ddme^ 
tie  debt,  at  any  rate.  These  would  be  inclined  to  mti^fy  tfae 
•MBcuitles  of  a  distribution.  Others  c^  ihem,  a  nnmeroiis  ho4f 
of  whose  eitisens  are  creditors  of  the  pubiie,  beyond  the  '  proper^ 
eionof  the  state  in  the  total  amount  of  the  national  debt,  would  km 
•trenvous  for  some  equitable  and  effectual  pronsion.  Tlte  proerae* 
bnatiohs  of  the  former,  would  excite  the  resentments  of  the  latten 
•The  eettlcment  of  a  rule  would  in  the  mean  time  be  postpone^ 
by  real  differences  of  opinion,  and  affected  delays.  The  citisenB 
of  the  states  interecrted  would  clamour;  foreign  powers  weuld 
9fge  for  the  satisfoction  of  their  just  demands  \  and  the  peace 
-of  the  states  would  be  exposed  to  the  double  contingency  of  extern 
nal  invasion,  and  internal  contention. 

.  But  suppose  the  difficulties  of  agreeing  upon  a  rule  surmount^ 
and  the  apportionment  made.  Still  there  is  great  room  to  Mpt 
pose,  that  the  role  agreed  upon  would,  in  the  experiment,  bel  f^wi 
to  bear  harder  upon  some  states  than  upon  othen.  Those  Wtiie|l 
were,  sufferers  by  it,  would  naturally  seek  for  a  mitigation  of  the 
Inrthen.  The  others  would  as  naturally  be  dieinclined  to  a  rei^iv- 
•lont  which  was  Kkely  to  end  in  an  increase  of  their  own  ineutth- 
ibranees.  Their  refosal  would  afford  to  the  complaining  states  m 
pretext  for  withholding  their  contributions,  too  piannbie  not  i4 
h^  embnaced  with  avidity ;  and  the  non-compliance  of  these  states 
-with  their  engagements,  wouM  be  a  ground  of  bitter  disftenekm 
and  altercation.  If  ev^n  the  rule  adopted  should  in  practice  Jueti^ 
fy  the  equality  of  its  principle,  still  delinquencies  in  payment,  oh 
the  part  of  some  of  the  states^  rwould  result  from  a  diversity  of 
other  cau8es....the  real  deficiency  of  resource ;  the  mismanage^ 
ment  of  their  finances ;  accidental  disorders  in  the  admimstratioA 
•of  the  government ;  and,  in  addition  to  the'  retft,  the  reluctende 
with  which  men  commonly  part  with  »oney  for  purpoees^  thst 
'Imw  (Mlived  the  exigeaeies  wfateb  produced  tton^  and  inttriere 


Hfiifc  tiMi  wipply  of  iniMiiiiim  irwtf.  Delinqmixriff  firoa  what- 
«Mr  oAuvtts  wpuld  be  produottTa  of  coioplauits,  recriniiiiatioiiH 
md  qttarrels*  Tli#fe  b,  peibapi,  nocbiog  moie  likely  to  dtaturb 
Hm  tiaoquiUily  <^  natieaa,  (baa  their  being  bound  to  mutual  coft* 
tHhmioAfl  for  aaj  oonunea  objeet*  wbicb  doee  not  jieid  an  equal 
and  coincident  benefit.  For  it  is  an  observation  as  true,  as  it  ia 
tnlB^  Ibat  tbere  is  nothing  man  diflbr  so  readily  aboutt  as  the  pay- 
■Molof  moiMy. 

.  Laws  in  violatien  of  private  contracts,  as  they  amount  to  aggres- 
aiaas  on  the  rights  of  those  states,  whose  citizens  are  iigured  by 
dkWs,  may  be  c^nsidefed  as  another  probable  soarce  of  hostiUtj«. 
Wa  are  not  authorized  to  expect,  that  a  more  liberal,  or  more, 
aqaiiafale  spirit  would  preside  over  the  legislations  of  the  iodividualf 
iHalas  bareafter,  if  unrestrained  by  any  additional  checks,  tbaac 
we  bave  heretofore  seen,  in  too  many  instances,  disgracing  their 
ipvaral  codes.  We  have  observed  the  disposition  to  retaliatiaa, 
ai^eilad  in  Connecticut,  in  consequence  of  the  enormities  perpe-. 
tratad  by  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island ;  and  we  may  reasonably 
iafiif,  that  in  similar  cases,  under  other  circumstances,  a  war,  not 
of  pmrckm$nt^  but  of  the  sword,  would  chastise  such  atrocious 
breaahas  of  moral  obligation  and  social  justice. 

The  piobabili^  of  incompatible  alliances  between  the  different 
statesy  or  confederacies,  and  different  foreign  nations,  and  the, 
riEsets  of  this  situation  upon  the  peace  of  the  whole,  hare  been. 
aaAeieatly  unfolded  in  some  preceding  papers.  From  the  view 
tbay  have  exhibited  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  this  conclusion  ia 
t0  be  drawn,  that  America,  if  not  connected  at  all,  or  only  by  tha 
feeUa  tia  of  simple  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  would  by  tha 
operation  of  such  opposite  and  jarring  alliances  be  gradually  eiH 
taagled  ia  all  the  pernicious  labyrinths  of  European  politics  and 
wars ;  and  by  the  destructive  contentions  of  the  parts,  into  which 
she  was  divided,  would  be  likely  to  become  a  prey  to  the  artifiees 
and  maehtaations  of  powers  equally  the  enemies  of  them  alL 
JHwUe  U  impera  must  be  the  motto  of  every  nation,  that  aithaf 
hatasorfaaraos.  PUBUUS. 
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Tie  EficU  qf  Internal  War  in  Producing  Standing  Armie$t  and 

other  Listitutions  Unfriendly  to  Liberty. 

\  it  tbarefora  as  am  established  troth,  that  in  caae  of 

I,  the  several  states,  or  suab  eooifaiBatioas  of  than  as  mighl 
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Inppra  to  be  formed  out  of  tbe  wreck  of  the  general  oottMtraejr^' 
W09M  be  subject  to  those  vicissitudes  of  peace  and  war,  of  Mend* 
ship  and  enmitj  with  each  other,  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
aH  neighbouring  nations  not  united  under  one  gOYemment,  kt  «a 
eater  into  a  concise  detail  of  some  of  the  consequences  that  would 
attend  such  a  situation. 

War  between  the  states,  in  the  first  periods  of  their  separate 
existence,  would  be  accompanied  with  much  greater  distresses 
than  it  commonlj  is  in  those  countries  where  regular  roilitarj  es- 
tablishmento  have  long  obtained.  The  disciplined  armies  alwaja 
kept  on  foot  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  though  thej  bear  a  mft> 
Ilgaant  aspect  to  liberty  and  econom j,  have,  notwithstandiag,  besn 
prodoctiTe  of  the  signal  ad? antage  of  rendering  sadden  eonqoesta 
ilbpraeticable,  and  of  preventing  that  rapid  desolation,  tdnch  used 
to  mark  the  progress  of  war,  prior  to  their  introductioQ.  The' 
art  of  fortification  has  contributed  to  the  same  ends.  The  nation* 
of  Europe  are  encircled  with  chains  of  fortified  places,  which 
mutuallj  obstruct  invasion.  Campaigns  are  wasted  in  reducing 
two  or  three  frontier  garrisons,  to  gain  admittance  into  an  enemjr'a 
country.  Similar  impediments  occur  at  every  step,  to  exhaust 
the  strength,  and  delay  the  progress  of  an  invader.  Formerly,  as 
invading  army  would  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  neighbouring 
country,  almost  as  soon  as  intelligence  of  its  approach  could  be 
received;  but  now,  a  comparatively  small  force  of  disciplined 
troops,  acting  on  the  defensive,  with  the  aid  of  posts,  is  able  to 
impede,  and  finally  to  frustrate,  the  enterprises  of  one  much  more 
considerable.  The  history  of  war,  in  that  quarter  of  the  glebef 
is  no  longer  a  history  of  nations  subdued,  and  empires  overturn* 
ed ;  but  of  towns  taken  and  retaken,  of  battles  that  decide  notb* 
ittg,  of  retreats  more  beneficial  than  victories,  of  muoh  effort  and 
Kttle  acquisition. 

In  this  country,  the  scene  would  be  altogether  reversed.  Tlio 
jealousy  of  miKtary  establishments,  would  postpone  them  as  long 
as  possible.  The  want  of  fortifications,  leaving  the  frontiers  of 
one  state  open  to  another,  would  facilitate  inroads.  The  popa* 
lous  states  would,  with  little  difficulty,  overrun  their  less  populoos 
■eii^hbours.  Conquests  would  be  as  easy  to  be  made,  as  difficult 
to  be  retained.  War,  therefore,  would  be  desultory  and  predatory. 
Plunder  and  devastation  ever  march  in  the  train  of  irregulars* 
The  calamities  of  individuals  would  make  the  principal  figure  m 
the  events,  which  would  characterize  our  military  exploits. 

The  pieture  is  m^  too  highly  wrought ;  though,  I  eoiiftsSf  it 
would  not  long  remain  a  just  one.    Safety  from  external  danger* 


d^st  l«ve  of  l^rtj  wUl«  after  a  tkne,  gm  waj  to  Ua  dkMtaa^ 
The  ftolent  dettroelion  of  life  and  propertj  laoideBt  to  war ;  Iba 
oentifiual  effort  and  alarm  attendant  on  a  state  of  eontiaual  dan* 
gert  will  compel  nations  the  most  attached  to  liberty,  to  resort 
for  repose  and  secoritj  to  institntioos  whicb  bave  a  tendeney  tm 
doedroy  tbeir  cinl  and  politieal  rights.  To  be  more  safe,  tbey  at 
leogtb  become  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  less  free. 

The  institutions  chieflj  alluded  to,  are  BTAUvmrn  abiubs«  aad 
the  oorrespondent  appendages  of  military  estiAlisbmeat.  8taad« 
ing  armies,  it  is  said,  are  not  pro? ided  against  in  the  new  eoasli** 
^tion ;  and  it  is  thence  inferred  that  they  would  exist  under  it** 
Tbia  inference,  from  the  very  form  of  the  proposition,  is,  at  besif 
problematical  and  uncertain.  But  sTAinHifo  auues,  it  may  be 
ivplled,  ma^  isetitably  resuh  from  a  dissolutmi  of  the  eonledenH 
ey.  Frequent  war,  and  cmistant  apprehension,  which  raqutre  m 
state  of  as  constant  preparation,  will  infiilJihiy  produce  them* 
The  weaker  states,  or  confederacies,  would  first  have  recourse  Iq 
them,  to  put  tbenaselfes  upon  an  equality  with  their  more  potent 
neighbours.  They  would  endea? our  to  supply  the  inferiority  of 
population  and  resources,  by  a  more  regular  and  effective  systeas 
of  defence,  by  disciplined  troops,  and  by  fortifications.  They 
would,  at  the  same  time,  be  oUiged  to  strengthen  the  executive 
arm  of  government ;  in  doing  which,  their  constitutions  would 
acquire  a  progressiye  direction  towards  monarchy.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  war  to  increase  the  executi?e,  at  the  expense  of  the  lef* 
ialaitife  authority. 

The  expedients  which  have  been  mentioned  would  soon  gire  tba 
states,  or  eenfederacies,  that  made  use  of  them,  a  superiori^  oftse 
dwir  neighbours.  Small  states,  or  states  of  less  natural  strength^ 
under  vigorous  governments,  and  with  the  assistance  of  diseipli** 
%d  armies,  have  often  triumphed  over  large  states,  or  stateg  of 
greater  natural  strength,  which  have  been  destitute  of  these  aA» 
vantages.  Nailer  the  pride,  nor  the  safety,  of  the  more  import 
ant  statee,  or  confederacies,  would  permit  tbem  long  to  submit  to 
ikn  uAortifyiog  and  adventitious  superiority.  They  would  quiefcly 
resort  to  means  similar  to  those  by  which  it  had  been  eibcted,  te 
ramstate  theasselvea  in  their  lost  preeminence.  Thiu  we  shouM 
nie  little  time  see  established,  in  every  part  of  this  oountryt  tlie 

•  This  objection  will  be  fully  examinecl  in  its  proper  place ;  and  it  will  be  ibown  thai 
Ibe  OBly  ratiosal  precaotion  which  eoold  have  been  taken  on  this  irttfect,  bag  been  taken  ) 
aadaauMlikeaereeailMnialobn  ftiowl  in  naj  lunaiirtien  that  Imm  ksan  hweiuftfi 
fttaMd  IB  Ajp^rica^  9o«  of  ivhich  contain  no  foard  at  all  on  thit  aUjMt 


^  of  dMp^lHm  irtMi  hmf%  toea  Ule  MOMgt  of  Urn 
old  #Drld.  This,  at  laail,  vmM  bo  tbo  natural  ooorso  of  thiiifi ; 
Mid  oar  reoMmia^  will  be  likely  to  be  ju8t,  ia  furoportioa  aa  thor 
are  aocommodated  to  this  staiidard. 

These  are  not  vafue  inferences  deduced  from  speculative  defects 
m  the  constitution^  the  whole  power  of  which  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  or  their  representatives  and  delegates :  thej 
are  solid  conclusioas,  drawn  firom  the  natural  and  necessary  pro* 
gmfl  of  human  affairs. 

It  may  perhaps  be  ashed,  by  way  of  objection,  why  did  nol 
sUodiag  armies  spring  up  out  of  the  contentions  which  so  often 
distracted  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  1  Diff^eji»t  apswera 
aqually  satisfootory,  may  be  given  to  this  question.  The  indua- 
triotts  habits  of  the  people  of  the  present  day,  absorbed  in  ibp 
y^r^ita  of  gain,  and  devoted  to  the  improvements  of  agricuUurit 
and  commerce,  are  incompatible  with  the  condition  of  a  nation,  of 
soldierst  which  was  the  true  condition  of  the  people  of  those  re- 
pnblies.  The  means  of  revenue,  which  have  been  so  greatly  molr 
tiplied  by  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  the  arts  of  in* 
dastry,  and  the  science  of  finance,  which  is  the  ojQTspring  of  rood* 
ern  times,  concurring  with  the  habits  of  nations,  have  produced 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  system  of  war,  and  have  rendered  dis* 
eiplined  armies,  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  citizens,  the  insep- 
arable companion  of  frequent  hostility. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  also,  between  military  establishments 
in  a  country  which,  by  iu  situation,  is  seldom  exposed  to  invasions* 
and  in  one  which  is  often  subject  to  them,  and  always  apprcihen* 
sive  of  them*  The  rulers  of  the  former  can  have  no  good  pre- 
lezt«  if  they  are  even  so  inclined,  to  keep  on  foot  armies  so  nn* 
merous  as  must  of  necessity  be  maintained  in  the  latter.  Thes9 
armies  being,  in  the  first  case,  rarely,  if  at  all,  called  into  nativity 
for  interiour  defence,  the  people  are  in  no  danger  of  being  broken 
to  military  subordination.  The  laws  are  not  accustomed  to  relax* 
i^Uoas,  in  fieivour  of  military  exigencies ;  the  civil  state  remains  in 
fiill  vigour,  neither  corrupted,  nor  confi>unded  with  the  ptineiples 
or^iropansities  of  the  other  state.  The  smallness  of  the  army 
finrttd*  ^competition  with  the  natural  strength  of  the  oonmomtyi 
nnd  Ike  citixenst  not  habituated  to  look  up  to  the  military  power 
for  proibsctftOB,  or  to  submit  to  its  oppressions,  neither  lore  nor  fear 
the  soldiery :  they  view  them  with  a  spirit  of  jealous  acquiescence 
in  a  necessary  evil,  and  stand  ready  to  resist  a  power  which  they 
sii|ipo«e  may  be  exerted  to  the  prejudice  of  Uieir  rights. 

The  army  under  such  circumstances,  though  it  may  usafollf  aid 
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1l»  BittgttMtt  to  flupptatt  a  inall  Ibetmi,  or  M 
oringurr— tiOBy  will  be  otteriy  inemnpeteni  to  tlw  parpoM  of  #■* 
ftremg  eacroaefaiiieiits  a^Binst  the  utdied  efforts  of  the  greed  bodf 
of  die  people* 

Bet  in  a  ooantiy,  wbere  the  perpetual  meaactngs  ef  danger 
oblige  the  gorenuiient  to  be  always  prepared  to  repel  it^  ber  aii» 
mies  mast  be  nmneroits  eaoagfa  fsr  instant  defence.  Tbe  cottthi* 
nal  neeessitj  lor  Ins  serrices  enhances  tbe  importance  of  tbe  ted* 
dier,  and  proportionably  degrades  the  condition  cf  tbe  eitisen«' 
l%e  miiitaTy  state  becomes  elevated  abore  tbe  civil.  Tbe  inbabi<» 
tants  of  terrkoriee  often  the  theatre  of  war,  are  nnavoidably  snb» 
jected  to  ft^eqaent  iofhogetnents  on  their  rights,  wbieh  serte  to 
weaken  their  sense  of  those  rights ;  and  by  degrees,  tbe  people 
mte  brought  to  consider  the  soldiery  not  only  as  their  protectors# 
but  as  their  snperiolirs.  Tbe  transition  from  this  disposition  todisft 
of  considering  tbem  as  masters,  is  neither  remote  nor  dtAcaht 
bat  it  is  very  difficalt  to  prevail  upon  a  people  under  such  impress 
SIMM,  to  make  a  bold,  or  efibctual  resiMance,  to  asorpatione  s«p^ 
ported  by  tbe  miiitarjr  power.  < 

The  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  falls  within  the  first  deseriptro«» 
An  insular  situation,  and  a  powerful  marine,  guarding  it  in  a 
great  measure  against  the  possibility  of  foreign  invasion,  super' 
aede  tbe  necessity  of  a  numerous  army  within  the  kingdom.  A 
sufficient  force  to  make  bead  against  a  sudden  descent  till  the  mi^* 
litia  could  have  time  to  rally  and  embody,  is  all  that  has  been 
deemed  requisite.  No  motive  of  national  policy  has  demandedf 
nor  would  public  opinion  have  tolerated,  a  larger  number  of  troops 
upon  its  domestic  establishment.  This  peculiar  felicity  of  situa-' 
tion  has,  in  a  great  degree,  contributed  to  preserve  the  h'berty 
which  that  country  to  this  day  enjoys,  in  spite  of  the  prevalent 
venality  and  corruption.  If  Britain  had  been  situated  on  the  con^^ 
tinent,  and  had  been  compelled,  as  she  would  have  been,  by  that 
Atuatton,  to  make  her  military  establishments  at  home  coextensive 
with  those  of  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe,  she,  like  themr 
would  in  all  probability,  at  this  day,  be  a  victim  to  the  absolute 
power  of  a  single  man.  It  is  possible,  though  not  easy,  fbr  the 
people  of  that  island  to  be  enslaved  from  other  causes  ;  but  it  can-' 
not  be  by  tbe  prowess  of  an  army  so  inconsiderable  as  that  whicb 
has  been  usually  kept  up  within  the  kingdom. 

If  we  are  wise  enough  to  preserve  the  union,  we  may  fbr  ages 
enjoy  an  advantage  similar  to  that  of  an  insulated  situation.  Eu^ 
rope  is  at  a  great  distance  from  us.  Her  colonies  in  our  vicinity 
will  be  likriy  to  ooncinue  too  much  disproportioned  in  strength,  to 
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hi  «U#  to  gief«  ut  maf  teiferoaf  •anoyance*  BirtMiiive  inilitsfjr 
ertabiithnMBtJ  cannot,  in  tins  potilion,  be  neecwary  t^enr  neenti- 
tf .  Bnt  if  ire  should  be  dieanited,  and  the  integral  parte  ebonht 
either  remain  separated,  or,  which  is  tnost  probable,  riMuld  be 
thrown  together  ii^o  two  or  three  confederacies,  we  shonld  be,  in 
a  short  course  of  time,  in  the  predicament  of  the  continental  pow* 
are  of  Earope*  Our  liberties  would  be  a  prey  to  the  means  of  da* 
ftndittg  onrselves  against  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  each  other* 
This  is  an  idea  not  superficial  nor  futile,  but  solid  and  weighty* 
II  desenres  the  most  serious  and  mature  connderation  of  erery 
pmdent  and  honest  man,  of  whaterer  party :  if  such  men  wUI 
make  a  firas  and  solemn  pause,  and  meditate  dispassionateiy  on 
lie  raat  importance  ;  if  they  will  contemplate  it  in  all  its  attitodes, 
and  trace  it  to  all  its  consequences,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  parf 
with  trivial  objections  to  a  constitution,  the  rejection  of  which 
weald  in  all  probability  put  a  final  period  to  the  union.  The  airy 
phanlotns  that  now  flit  before  the  distempered  imaginations  of 
aeaie  of  its  adrersariee,  would  then  quickly  giro  place  to  the  mere 
iubetantial  prospects  of  dangers,  real,  certain,  and  extremely  for- 
midable. PUBLIUS. 
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like  Utility  of  the  Um<m  as  a  Safeguard  agamU  DamestU  Ibetim 
and  Ihsurrectum. 

A  wvBu  union  will  be  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  peace  and 
liberty  of  the  states,  as  a  barrier  against  domestic  fisiction  and  in* 
anrreetion. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of  the  petty  republics  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  without  feeling  sensations  of  borrour  and  dis- 
gust at  the  distractions  with  which  they  were  continually  agitated, 
and  at  the  rapid  succession  of  revolutions,  by  which  they  were 
kept  perpetually  vibrating  between  the  extremes  of  tyranny  and 
anarchy.  If  they  exhibit  occanonal  calms,  these  only  serve  as 
shortlived  contrasts  to  the  furious  storms  that  are  to  succeed.  If 
now  and  then  intervals  of  felicity  open  themselver  to  view,  we 
behold  them  with  a  mixture  of  regret  arising  from  the  reflection, 
that  the  pleasing  scenes  before  us  are  soon  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  tempestuous  waves  of  sedition  and  party  rage.  If  momenta- 
ry rays  of  glory  break  forth  from  the  gloom,  while  diey  daztle  us 
with  a  transient  and  fleeting  brilliancy,  they  at  die  same  time  mt 
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I  «»♦>  katmt,  dNit liw  ittow  of  guuiuMwi  giiiMM  {wruM 
the  difectidB,  and  tanidi  die  hntrtv  of  liRNit  brlglii  talMifc  u4 
terited  etdtowsMnlit  for  whidi  tlM  AmHtred  toib  ttet  produced 
Ibett  haoe  been  eo  |ast]7  eelebhited. 

FiotaiilMdtiordeivliMCdfeifiwdieerBiMleof  theee  tepeUlesi 
1km  edroeetes.  of  deqiotieiii  hefe  dmwn  argomente,  not  eeij^ 
•gmniiKlie  Ibms  of  repubiieaB  ge^nMue&t,  but  egsnist  tbe  fmy 
jigMHipte»  of  civil  IMierty.  Tfaej  lief e  dtvried  all  firee  goeemmeflti 
ee»iaeen0nCeDt  witli  tbe  order  of  society,  aod  kihre  ihdtilfedtbene* 
•eiree  in  mmSkkomB  exultation  orer  its  Mendi  and-pilrtitaiie.  Mmp^ 
filf  te  BMaftladi  atapeadoos  iiibnes  reared  eo  tbe  besie  of  iibea* 
IjS  wbieh  baee  Adariehsd  for  ages,  bare  ia  a  few  gietiii  iegtabcer 
lefilled  Aieir  tf aiaay  ■oyhiiaii>  Aadt  I  tiaet^  Atoeriba  will  bettbi 
broad  and  toUd  foandatioa  of  otber  edifiete  not  kfs  magiiiiiobtj 
Wbkib  yriil  be  eqindly  peroiaoeDt  monnmeats  of  their  eh'oar* 

Bat  it  IB  not  to  be  denied,  tbat  tbe  portraits  tb^j  hare  eketebeS 
of  refpaWieadgotemmenti  were  too  jaet  copies  of  dn  iiiifiaah 
firom  wbiohtbej  were  takco.  If  it  bad  been  feand  impricticabii 
la  barft  deviaed  iaodelt  of  amore  perieet  8truotnre»  tbe  eiJigbteti 
ad  Meadpi  of  libeit^  woaU  bare  been  obUg^d  to  abandon  tbe  OMia 
of  tbat  ipeeiei  of  goTernment  as  indefeimUe.  Tbe  seit nee  Of 
polities,  however,  like  most  otber  sctenoes,  has  receiTed  great  k^ 
pgoreaabnt  Tbe  efficacy  of  varlens  prtneipies  is  now  well  nndert 
fliaod,  wbieb  were  either. not  known  at  all,  or  imperfectly  kno1r« 
to  tfta  anbssots*  Tbe  regalar  distribatt^o  of  powet  iotel  ditttnot 
di»|intttiiaaes  ^  tbe  inirodactien  of  legislative  balances  and  dbeebat 
tbe  iaaUtutiiin  of  courts  eom^>Daed  of  judges,  holdtag  tbetr  oAcmm 
daring  goad  beba^ioar:;  the  rbpreaenladoa  of  tbe  peofrie  in  Ibe 
la^talatarer  by  depatiea  of.  tbeir  own  eleetion  ;  tfaMe  am  eiAst 
wboHy  new  diacoverias,  or  bare  made  tbeir  principal  ipi'dgrais 
toiwarda  parfe^ioft  in  modcra  times.  They  ar^meitns,  aiad  poafy 
efM  means,  by  iHiicb  the  excellencies  of  repnbliean  gov^Mmaaait 
taay  be  retaiaed,  and  its  imperfeetioas  lessened .  or  alroided*  To 
this  eatalogoe  of  eircamstaaees,  tbat  tend  to  tbe  melioratiea,  of 
popnlar  aystems  of  civil  government,  I  shall  venture,  however 
noM  it  may  appear  to  jome,  'to  add  one  more,  tea  prbMi^la 
iabieb  baa  been  made  tbe  fciindatmn  of  «n  ol^eclial)  to  ebe  n^v 
oooitifeiuii ;  I  mean  tiie  aaiiARoaBiKNT  of  tbeoRBtr  witbiaf  irfbieh 
aacksystomi  are  to  devolve,  either  in  respect  to  tbe  dkaediioaa  hf 
•  aiagle  atate»  or  to  tbe  ooaaoUdation  of  several  smaller  atateiialfi 
osa^gneat  eraftderacy.  The  latter  ia  that  wbidi  immedialdy  eoar> 
ttfaaolgettiaderconttdefatmi.    Itwlll,bowwr«r,  b^  afwsf 


/ 
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It  flactmibb'tMi  pmcMptotaite  appIiemtlo»ia  ajriagU  i 
iimll  be  irttf  nfcd  tb  in  ftbotlier  plaoe. 

'.  Tbe  utility'of  a  ooitfrdenu57,a^  inSi  to  fcufHit'oift  ftetioiiv  waA 
to  guard  the  internal  tranquillitj  lof '  t^tatea,  aa  to  ineireaiaa*  tbaiio 
^xtai^al  forae  tod  aefciiritj,  ibiareWtj  not'  a  new  idad.*  •.  Ittkaa 
hbmi  practised  upon  in  diffsr^nt  ooufotrias  and'agea,  aad  haa  ro^ 
eetred  tiie  aanetioB  of  tlie  most  approve  writers  on  the  aobjeeta 
of  poiitica.  The  opponents  of  the  plan  proposed,  have  with  great 
aasidttitj  cited  and  jcirculated  the  obserrations  of  Montesqaiett  os 
the  neceasitj  of  a  contracted  territory  for  a  repuUicaa  .gorenKi 
nant  But  thej  seem  not  to  have  been  apprised  of  the  sanliiieMt^ 
of  that  gr«at  man  ezpresaed  in' another  part  of  hii  woth;  iibr  to 
have  adverted  to  th'e  (Consequences  of- this  principle  to  wUch  *^kef 
subserihe  with  such  ready  acquiescence.  * 

When  Montesquieu  recommends  a  small  extent  ibr  republiiisi 
the' standards  he  had  in  view  were  of  dimensions,  far  short  of  the 
Uonts  of  almost  eyery  one  of  these  Ktates.  Neither  Ytrginia, 
Massachusetts,  Pernisyhania,  New  York,  North  Oarolida,  nor 
Cftedtgia,  can- by  any  means  be  compared  with  the  models  front 
arbich  he  reasoned,  and  to  which  iho  terms  of  Ms  d^^crq^tion  ap* 
'{4y.  If' we  therefore' receive  his  idtas  on  this  pakit,  as  ^be^^rife^ 
rioh  6f  truth,  we  shall' be  driren  to  the 'alternative,  either  of  takt 
tag  refuge  at  once  in  the  arms  of  monarchy,  or  of  splhtiag  ouvt 
idhes'inltb  an  injinity  of  little,  jealods,  claahing,  tuiultiMiaeioai 
tnohweakhsj  the  'wretched  nufseties  of  unceasing  diaeord,  andtbe 
tniief  able  objects  of  universal  I  pity  or  c6ntempt.  Sakna  lOf  thb 
arrititrs,rwUa  have  come  forward  on  the  other  side  oftha  qaaatioiii 
•e^m^tobfva^eerr  awaie  of  the  iditemnm;;  and  haviei^  evan  beea 
bold^mnigh  to  himt  at  the  division  «f  the  larger  itatd^  aa  a  ide* 
timUe  lihibg..  Suph  iaa  infhtuated  pblicy,  auch  a  dds] 
dien^,  might,  by  the:  multiplication  of  petty  offices, 
^aews  of  men,  wh6  ppseess  not  quaitificatiotts  to  iextend 
e'lUse  beyond  the' narrow  circles  of  .personal,  intrigue ; 
lievtr  promote  the  greatness  or  happiness  of  the  pe< 
lea.  '.;.•.■ 

'    jRelerriagtha examination  of^the  }Mrineiple  itself  t 
plaeev  aa  hits  been  already  mentioned^  it  willbe  sufficdei 
aiark  heiiei  that  in  th^  s^nse  of  the  aathor  who  has  been 
phalicclly  qaotadtupoo  the  occasion,  it  wouki  'only  di 
dudtiott'iif  the  sizB  of  the- more  considerable  mxmbbi 
imion^  '^tiat' would,  not  militata    against,  their  beingj 
{MaBtended  in  one  ooa£i9defate  goremment;     And  tins 
question,  in  the  discussion  of  which  we  are  iat  present 


■d  Sur  «r»  Ihe  MggMboai  of  Mqatesgniwi  jrooi  rt>»dtBg.in  op«* 
pmtmm  to  afUMrai  nnioii  of  the  staler  thafc  be  explkitlf  trotli 
•f  a  ooiirsi^BaATB  republic  ma  the  expedmit  for  extaading  the 
ipbere  of  po^ar  gOTeniiiieBt»  and  leeonciliog  the  advanttges  of 
Bionaichy  with  thoae  of  ropohlicaDim* 
.  **  It  u  very  probable/*  saji  he»*  «<  that  mankind  would  hafo 
*^hoen  ohligedi  at  length,  to  live  conataDtly  under  the  go?emmeat 
^of  a  amaufi  PBasoN*  bad  thej  not  cootri?ad  a  kind  of  oaoatitifr- 
¥  tio&f  that  has  all  the  internal  advaotages  of  a  republicaat  togeth*' 
^  at  with  the  external  force  of  a  monarchical  govarnmeht.  I: 
^mma  a^ooMrsBaaATa  bsfvbug. 

'  "  Thia  fona  of  gorejrnmeat  is  a  eon?ention  by  which  aareml 
^  analer  iiatfs  agrae  to  become  menibert  of  a  larger  ane,  whick 
M  they  intend  to  form.  It  is  a  kind  of  assemblage  of  sooietiesy 
vdbat  constitute  anew  one,  capable  of  increasing  by  means  of 
**  DOW  associations,  till  they  arrive  to  such  a  degree  of  power  u$ 
Mto  ha  able  to  proridofor  the  security  of  the  united  body. 

*^  A  mpiihlic  of  this  kind,  able  to  withstand  an  external  ibra«i 
•*  may  sopport  itself  without  any  iiiternal  cormption.  The  Sonm 
*«of  this  society  prevents  all  manner  of  inconveniences. 

^  If  a  single  member  should  attempt  to  usurp  the  supreme  a»« 
**  thority,  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  an  equal  authority  aad 
«*  credit  is  all  the  oonlederate  states.  Were  he  to  have  too  great 
"  laflnnnf  e  over  one,  this  would  alarm  the  rest.  Were  he  to  sul^ 
^  doe  a  part,  that  which  would  still  remain  free  might  oppose  bhv 
^wilbfiHTces  independent  of  those  which  he  had  usufpedt  *i>d 
**  overpower  him  before  he  could  be  settled  in  his  usurpatioO. 

**  Sboald  a  popular  insurrection  happen  in  one  of  the  confeder« 
*«^ate  states,  the  others  are  able  to  quell  it.  Should  abuses  cteep 
*^iDto  one  part,  they  are  reformed  by  those  that  remain  sound; 
^  The  state  may  be  destroyed  on  one  side,  and  not  on  the  other ; 
*^the  confederacy  may  be  dissolved,  and  the  coniederates  preserve 
*^  their  sovereignty. 

^  As  this  government  is  composed  of  small  repuUics,  it  enjoys 
**  the  internal  happiness  of  each,  and  with  respect  to  its  external 
'^aitaatioa,  it  is  possessed,  by  means  of  the  association,  of  all  the 
**  advantages  of  large  monarchiea" 

I  have  tltought  it  proper  to  quote  at  length  these  interesting  pas- 
aaipest  haeaose  they  contain  a  luminous  abridgment  of  the  prinei* 
pal  argaments  in  fovoor  of  the  union,  and  must  effectually  ramare 
Ike  Aise  impresnons  which  a  misapplication  of  the  other  parts  of 
tha  wmk  was  calcalated  to  produee.    They  have,  at  the  same  time 

•  BpWt  of  tswt,  Vd.  I,  Book  IX.  Cfcap.  L 
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•^  inlimgN  0— HMriwi  irith  Um  more  mm^dmUm  4mi§^  ^ 
|^Ap«r«  which  ii  to-iHintrata  the  teadency  of  the  nokm  to 
doinoitic  fiMtioa  and  ioeurreoUoii* 

.  A  dittiDcHon,  more  subtle  tbaa  aceonitet  has  heen  raited  ho* 
tween  a  canfederacy  and  a  comsoUdation  of  the  states.  The  eseen* 
taol  obaraotoristic  of  the  first,  ia  said  to  be  the  restrietioB  of  its 
oothoritj  to  the  members  in  their  collective  capociti^B,  withoot 
foacfaing  to  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are  oompoted.  It  ie 
eoBtended,  that  the  national  cooncil  ought  to  have  no  concern  with 
mnj  object  of  internal  administration.  An  exact  equality  of  suf- 
firage  between  the  members,  has  also  been  insisted  opoo  as  a  lead^ 
ihg  feature  of  a  confederate  governmeiit.  These  poeitiona  are,  in 
tho  main,  arbitrary ;  they  are  supported  neither  by  principio  nor 
precedent.  It  has  indeed  happened,  that  i^ernmenU  of  this 
kind  have  generally  operated  in  the  manner  which  the  distinoiios' 
takea  notice  of  st^iposes  to  be  inherent  in  their  nature ;  but  there 
have  been  in  OKMt  of  them^extoisive  cecceptioas  to  the  prootice, 
which  serve  to  prove,  as  far  as  example  will  go,  that  there  is  no 
ohsolnte  rule  on.  the  subject.  And  it  will  he  clearly  shown*  in  Iho 
course  of  this  investigation,  timt  as  far  as  the  principle  oootonded 
fm  hoe  prevailed*  it  haa  heoi  the  eanao  of  incuiahle  disorder  aod 
httheciltty  in  the  government. 

The  definition  of  a  eattfedermie  r^fubMe  seems  simply  to  be»  ^  ao 
aisomhlage  of  societiea,'*  or  an  associatioo  of  two  or  mote  steioe 
Mdo  one  state.  The  extent,  modifications,  and  object^,  of  tho 
Moral  auihoritj,  are  mere  matters  of  discretion.  So  iong  aa  tho 
separate  organiaation  of  the  members  be  not  abolished,  so  loog«ae 
it  exisu  by  a  constitutional  necessity  for  local  purposes,  though  it 
sjhould  be  in  perfect  subordination  to  the  general  an^ohty  of  tho 
unionf  it  would  stiU  be,  in  fact  and  in  theory,  an  assoeitttion  of 
ftotesy  or  a  confederacy.  The  proposed  constitution,  so  fer  fi-om 
implying  an  abolition  of  the  state  governments,  makes  them  eo»* 
Btituent  parts  of  the  national  sovereignty,  by  allowing  them  a  dt*- 
root  repiaeaentation  in  the  senate,  and  leaves  in  their  possession  cer^ 
tain  exclusive*  and  verj  important,  portions  of  the  sovereign  power. 
This  fully  corresponds,  in  every  rational  import  of  tho  t«tmsi 
with  tho  idea  of  a  federal  government. 

•  Ip  the  Ljctao  confedoraey,  which  consisted  of  twen^4hioo 
caviBss,  or  repuUies,  the  largest  were  entitled  to  three  votes  i»  tte 
ooMiioN  coimcib,  those  of  the  middle  class  to  two,  and  thosmolleBil 
le  aaet  The  coMMOti  coraciL  hod  the  appointmoot  of 'oU.  tho 
Jodgoa  and  niagistrates  of  the  respeetive  omsa.  This'  was  cot^ 
toid^  the  oaost  dplicate  sfieciea  of  intevfereneo  in  their  iateraol 


fcr  if  A00t  be  asf  dii&f  tkit 
approfOTMled  to  die  loeml  jamdietiewif  it  n  tW  appeiirtaeBl  ef 
tbctr  own  oficers.  Tet  MostctqaiMh  spoakinf  of  tfaw  M«mie« 
tim,  mjn, '« Were  i  to  givo  m  nockl  of  mi  esoellejtt  o«ifwteMto 
<«  repebhe,  il  would  be  that  of  Ljoia."  Tfaue  we  peroeife,  tbd 
tbe  dtetiuctMNM  iosfted  apati,  wore  not  within  the  contemptitie^ 
of  tUe  eoligfateaed  writer ;  and  we  shall  be  led  to  eooeiade«  tkat 
thajr  are  the  novel  reineneente  of  an  enoneoue  ^Mory.    • 

FUBUiMk    ' 


NO-  X. 
Bt  JAMES  MADISON. 

7%e  same  Subject  CantinuccL 

JkmBffta  the  mmeMNie  advanlagee  promited  hf  a  wefi  c^Mtfuel^ 
ed  imiofH  none  deeervee  to  be  more  acenratelj  developed  than  iH 
tendeaej  to  break  and  eontrol  the  Tioleoee  of  fhctknk  The  Mtfn^ 
oi  popular  goferaments,  never  inds  himeelf  to  nuieh  alarnMd 
Sm"  tbeir  charaeler  and  ftitet  ae  when  he  contemplalee  thebr  pto* 
pentitj  to  this  dangerooe  vice*  He  will  not  Ihil,  ^reibfe,  tw  eel 
a  doe  vahie  on  anj  plan  whkh,  withoat  rMating  the  priwtApiea  to 
eriach  he  ia  attaohedt  providee  a  proper  cure  Ibr  it*  The  iiwtafr 
biibjr,  injaetice,  and  conihiiont  introdneed  into  the  pahik  ceMueBe^ 
hmrot  ia  troth,  been  the  mortal  dieeaees  under  which  popolar  fw^ 
eminente  have  everywhere  perished ;  as  they  eonticne  to  betheih^ 
iM>arite  and  fruitM  topics  from  which  the  adversaries  to  Uherff 
derive  their  most  specious  declamations*  The  valuable  invprove^ 
asenca  asade  1^  die  American  constitutions  on  the  popular  models, 
hatb  ancient  and  modem,  cannot  certainly  be  too  much  adnrired^ 
bat  it  would  bean  unwarrantable  partiality,  to  contend  that  Ihey 
hhve  aa  effeetoally  obviated  the  danger  on  this  side,  as  waa  wisfa^ 
ad  and  eapected.  Complaints  are  everywhere  heard  (\Pota  our 
most  ccnsiderate  and  virtuous  citizens,  equally  the  friends  of  pub^ 
Jie  and  private  fiuth,  and  of  pyblio  and  personal  liberty,  that  oar 
gaverMnenU  are  too  unstable;  that  the  public  good  in  disregard 
«dai  the  eeaiiets  ei  rival  parties;  and  that  measures  are  too 
#ftaa:deesfcd,  not  aeeording  lo  the  rales  of  juetiee,  and  the  f^hch 
at  the  minor  party,  birt  by  the  saperiour  force  of  an  interested  tad 
aearbeemgBi^ority*  However  anxiously  we  may  wish  thatlbese 
ciw|iiahns  had  nalbna^tion,  the  evidence  of  known  §MM  wOl 
Mt  permit  10  to  deny  that  they  are  in  some  degree  true,    it  wiS 
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be  JbMd,  iBdtedy  on  a' candid  review  of  dir  nttttton^  'that 
of  the  distreMes  ander  which  we  labour;  have  been  erroiiooiidl£f 
•harged  on  the  operation  of  our  goyernmeDts ;  bat  it  will  be  ibabd, 
at  the  same  time,  that  other  causes  will  not  alone  account  for  manj 
of  our  heaviest  misfortunes ;  and,  particularly,  for  that  prevaiHngf 
and  increasing  distrust  of  public  eogagements,  and  alarm  for  pri» 
vata  rights,  which  are  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to 
the  other.  These  must  be  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  effects  of  tbo 
unsteadiness  and  injustice,  with  which  a  factious  spirit  has  tainted 
our  public  administrations. 

By  a  faction,  I  understand  a  number  of  citizens,  whether 
amounting  to  majority  or  minority  of  the  whole,  who  are  united 
and  actuated  by  some  common  impulse  ot  passion,  or  of  interest, 
adverse  to  the  rights  of  other  citizens,  or  to  the  permanent  and 
aggregate  interests  of  the  community. 

There  are  two  methods  of  curing  the  mischiefs  of  faction  : 
^e  one,  by  removing  its  causes ;  the  other,  by  controiing  its  ef- 

There  are  again  two  methods  of  removing  the  causes-  of  ftie» 
tioa :  The  one,  by  destroying  the  liberty  which  ie  essential  to  its 
extstenoe  ;  ^e  other,  by  giving  to  every  citizen  the  same  opinkma^ 
the  same  passions,  and  the  same  interests. 

•  It  ^^uki  never  be  more  truly  said,  than  of  the  first  rmnedy,  that 
it  was  worse  than  the  disease.  Liberty  is  to  faction  what  iLir  is  to 
fil*e,  an  aliment,  without  which  it  instantly  expires.  But  it  eoold 
not  be  a  less  foUy  to  abolish  liberty,  which  is  eo^ntial  to  political 
life,  because  it  nourishes  faction,  than  it  would  be  to  wish  the  an^ 
Bthilation  of  air,  which  is  essential  to  animal  life,  because  it  in»> 
parts  to  fire  its  destructive  agency. 

The  second  expedient  is  as  impracticable,  as  the  first  would  he 
imwise.  As  long  as  the  reason  of  man  continues  fallible,  and  he 
is  at  liberty  to  exercise  it,  different  opinions  will  be  formed.  As 
iong  as  the  connection  subsists  between  his  reason  and  his  sel^ 
love,  his  opinions  and  his  passions  will  have  a  reciprocal  influence 
on  each  other ;  and  the  former  will  be  objects  to  which  the  latter 
•tRtll 'attach  themselves*  The  diversity  in  the  faculties  of  men, 
Jk^m  which  the  rights  of  property  ortginata,  is  not  less  an  insu- 
rparahle  obstacle  to  an  uniformity  of  interests.  The  protection  id 
itb<Me  faouki^  is  the  first  object  of  government  From  the  pr»> 
tacjtion  of  different  and  unequal  faculties  of  acquiring  propertfi 
<ha:pos«Qssion  of  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  property  iikimei> 
riiately  results ;  and  firom  the  influence  of  these  on  the  osntimefltf 
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■tgMty  inle  difiereat  toteretto  and  parties. 

.  . Tbe  teent  eatises  of  flietwii  are  thiM  cown  in  the.iu^affe  of 
man ;  and  w6  ffee  ttiem  eveiy^there  brought  into  different  degrees 
•of  oetiTityy  according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  cinl  socia* 
tjTj  A  zeal  for  difierent  opinions  eoncerning  religion,  concemiaf 
l^venunenty  and  manj  other  points,  as  well  of  speculatioa  as  of 
pnetice ;  an  attachment  to  dtfierent  leaders,  ambitioaaly  contend* 
iag  An  pffdemineace  and  power ;  or  to  persons  of  otbar  descrip^ 
iions.'whosb  fortunes  have  been  idtecestkig  to  the banuui passions^ 
have,  in  turn,  divided  mapkind  into*  pertiesr  inflamed,  then  isith 
•lutikal  aniniosityi  and> rendered  them  moob  moiet  disposed  40  iex 
and  qppress  eaek  otbcsr,  than  to  cooperate. for  tbsir  cemman 'gooA 
Do  strang.is  tbk  pref^eneity  of  mankiad,  lo  fall  into  notuai  ani^ 
jbosities,  that  where  no  substantial  occasion  presents  itself,  tbi 
SDOst  frivolous  and  fanciful  distinctions  have  been  suf&cient  to  kin^ 
die  their  unfriendly  passions,  and  excite  their  most  violent  cosfliotsir 
But  the  roost  common  and  durable  source  of  fiictions,  has  beam 
the  various  and  unequal  distribution  of  property.  Thoso  who 
hokU  and  those  who  are  without  property,  have .  ever  fbrned  dis» 
Sinct  interests  iiy  society.  Those  who  are  creditors!^,  and  those 
who  are  debtors,  fall  under  a  like  discrimination*  A  landed  satar^ 
«st,  a  BaDufaotoring  ia^rest,  a  mercantile  interest,  a  osone^ed 
laterest,  ^kfJk  many  lesser  interests,  grow  i^  of  neaessity  in  eifilia^ 
•ad  nations,  and  divide  them  into  different  okisees,  actoated  by  dij^ 
ferent  -seiltiments  and  views.  The  regalation  of  these  various 
and  ihterief  ing  interests  forms  the  priucipai  task  of  raodens  leg» 
•latioB,  and  involves  the  spirit  of  party,  and  faction  in  4h^  iie«c8s» 
ay.  and  ordinary,  operations  of  government. 

*  No  man  is  allowed^  tbibe  a  judgie  inhi^  dwii  causa  ;i  beoausaihu 
interest  will  certainly  bias  his  judgment,  and,  not  improbably', 
corrupt  his  integrity*  With  equal,  nay,  with  greater  reason,  a 
body  of  men  are  unfit  to  be  both  judges  and  parties  at  the  same 
time  ;  yet  what  4re  many  of  the  most  important  acts  of  legisl*- 
tian,  but  so  many  judicial  determinatioafts,.  not  indeed  ooaoerniag 
Ihe  rif^its  of  siagia  persons,  bat :  concerning  the  rights  of  large 
bodies  of  citizens  1  and  what  ara  the  different  classes  of  legisl^ 
terst  but  advocates  and  parties  to  the  causes  which  they  deteiw 
mine  1  Is  a  law  proposed  oofncerning  private  debts  1  It  is  a  qoaa- 
diin  to.wbiefa  the' creditors  are  parties- on  one  side,  and  the  debtoiv 
oh  dm  otben  Justice  oeght  to  4ioki  the  balance  between  theu. 
«Yal  tlie.fHirtiesare>  and  mast  ha,,  themselves  the  judges)  and  the 
njast  ntmieranei  party,  or>  in  other  woi'ds,  the  most  powerM  fa^ 
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iMti,  auit  be  corpeottd  to  premL  Shall  dooiettid 
be  encouraged,  and  in  what  degree,  by  rettrkdoDt  oa  fornga  i 
nfactiirea  t  are  quettions  which  would  be  differently  decided  by 
the  landed  and  the  manufacturing  claflses ;  and  probablj  by  neither 
with  a  sole  regard  to  justice  and  the  public  good.  The  apportioii*> 
nent  of  taxes,  on  the  various  descriptions  of  property,  is  an  act 
which  aeeftis  to  require  the  most  exact  impartiality ;  yet  there  i% 
perhaps,  no  legislative  act,  in  which  greater  opportunity  and  tempts 
atioB  are  given  to  a  predominant  party,  to  trample  oa  the  rules  of 
jost«ee.  Every  shilling,  with  which  they  overbardeil  the  infertour 
number,  is  a  shilling  saved  to  their  own  pockets. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  enlightened  statesmen  will  be  able  ta 
adjust  these  dashing  interests,  and  render  them  all  subservient  to 
the  public  good.  Enlightened  statesmen  will  not  always  be  at  the 
helm :  nor,  in  many  cases,  can  such  an  adfttstment  be  made  at  all, 
without  taking  into  view  indirect  and  remote  considerations,  which 
will  rarely  prevail  over  the  immediate  interest  which  one  party 
may  find  in  disregarding  the  rights  of  another,  or  the  good  of  the 
whole. 

The  tn£irence  to  which  we  are  brought  isi  that  the  causes  of 
laotion  cannot  be  removed ;  and  that  relief  is  only  to  be  sought  la 
the  miaas  of  contrc^ing  its  efecis. 

If  a  Action  consists  of  less  than  a  majorityt  relief  is  supplied 
by  the  republican  principle,  which  enables  the  majority  to  de^sal 
its  sinister  views,  by  regolar  vote.  It  may  clog  the  administrar 
tion,  it  may  convulse  the  society  ;  but  it  will  be  unable  to  execute 
and  tnask  its  violence  under  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  Whea 
a  majority  is  included  in  a  faction,  the  form  of  popular  govern* 
ment,  on  the  other  handy  enablee  it  to  sacrifice  to  its  ruling  passioa 
or'interestt  both  the  public,  good  and  the  rights  of  other  citizens. 
To  secure  the  public  good,  and  private  rights,  against  the  danger 
of  saeh  a  faction,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  spirit  and 
the  form  of  a  popular  government,  is  then  the  great  ob^et  to 
wltich  outr  inquiries  are  directed.  Let  me  add,  that  it  is  the  great 
desideratum,  by  which  alooe  this  form  of  government  can  be  reo- 
cued  tmm  the  opprobritim  under  which  it  has  so  long  laboured, 
and  be  recommended  to  the  esteem  and  adoption  of  mankind. 

By  what  means  is  this  object  attainable  ?  Evidently  by  one  of 
two  only.  Either  the  existence  of  the  same  passion  or  interest  in 
a  majority,  at  the  same  time,  must  be  prevented ;  or  the  majority* 
having  such  coexistent  passion  or  interest,  must  be  rendered,  by 
their  number  and  local  situation,  uaable  to  concert  and  carry  into 
oAct  schemes  of  oppressioa.    If  the  impulse  aad  the  opportmity 
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be  suflbred  to  coincide,  we  well  know,  that  neither  moral  nor  relig^ 
has  motiTCs  can  be  relied  on  as  an  adequate  control.  They  are 
Bot  found  to  be  such  on  the  injustice  and  violence  of  indinduals, 
and  lose  their  efficacy  in  proportion  to  the  number  combined  to* 
gether ;  that  is  in  proportion  as  their  efficacy  becomes  needfuL 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  a  pnra 
democracy,  by  which  I  mean  a  society  consisting  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  citizens,  who  assemble  and  administer  the  goremment  in 
person,  can  admit  of  no  cure  from  the  mischiefs  of  faction.  A 
common  passion  or  interest  will,  in  almost  every  case,  be  felt  by 
a  majority  of  the  whole ;  a  communication  and  concert,  results 
from  the  form  of  government  itself;  and  there  is  nothing  to  check 
the  inducements  to  sacrifice  the  weaker  party,  or  an  obnoxious 
individual.  Hence  it  is,  that  such  democracies  have  ever  been  spec- 
tacles of  turbulence  and  contention  ;  have  ever  been  found  incom- 
patible with  personal  security,  or  the  rights  of  property ;  and  havai 
in  genera],  been  as  short  in  their  lives,  as  they  have  been  violent 
in  their  deaths.  Theoretic  politicians,  who  have  patronized  this 
species  of  government,  have  erroneously  supposed,  that  by  reduc- 
ing mankind  to  a  perfect  equality  in  their  political  rights,  they 
would,  at  the  same  time,  be  perfectly  equalized  and  assimilated  in 
their  possessions,  their  opinions,  and  their  passions. 

A  republic,  by  which  I  mean  a  government  in  which  the  schema 
of  representation  takes  place,  opens  a  different  prospect,  and 
promises  the  cure  for  which  we  are  seeking.  Let  us  examine  the 
points  in  which  it  varies  from  pure  democracy,  and  we  shall  com- 
prehend both  the  nature  of  the  cure  and  the  efficacy  which  it  must 
derive  from  the  union. 

The  two  great  points  of  difference,  between  a  democracy  and  a 
republic,  are,  first,  the  delegation  of  the  government,  in  the  latteri 
to  a  small  number  of  citizens  elected  by  the  rest ;  secondly,  the 
greater  number  of  citizens,  and  greater  sphere  of  country,  over 
which  the  latter  may  be  extended. 

The  effect  of  the  first  difference  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  refine 
and  enlafge  thie  public  views,  by  passing  them  through  the  medi- 
um of  a  chosen  body  of  citizens,  whose  wisdom  may  best  discern 
the  true  interest  of  their  country,  and  whose  patriotism  and  love 
of  justice,  will  be  least  likely  to  sacrifice  it  to  temporary  or  partial 
considerations.  Under  such  a  regulation,  it  may  well  happen, 
that  the  public  voice,  pronounced  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  will  be  more  consonant  to  the  public  good,  than  if  pro- 
nounced by  the  people  themselves,  convened  for  the  purpose.  On 
the  other  hand  the  effect  may  be  inverted.  Men  of  factious  teav 
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perS)  of  local  prejudices,  or  of  miiter  dengBs,  may  by  intrigaev 
bj  connption^  or  hy  «tiier  mcafn,  first  obtain  Ike  su^fra^efl,  and 
tbea  betray  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  question  resuHittif 
ii,  whether  small  or  extensive  republics  are  most  favourable  to  tbe 
election  of  proper  guardians  of  the  paUtc  weal ;  and  it  is  clearly 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  by  two  obvious  considerations. 
'  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  however  small  the 
repaUic  may  be,  ^e  representatives  must  be  rarsed  to  a  certain 
mimber,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  cabals  of  a  few ;  and  that 
kowever  large  it  may  be,  they  must  be  limited  to  a  certain  num^ 
uv/,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  confusion  of  a  multitude. 
Hence,  the  number  of  representatives  in  the  two  cases  not  being 
bi  proportion  to  that  of  the  constituents,  and  being  proportionally 
greatest  in  the  small  republic,  it  follows,  that  if  the  proportion  of 
fit  characters  be  not  less  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  republic, 
tbe  former  will  present  a  greater  option,  and  consequently  a  great- 
er probability  of  a  fit  choice. 

In  the  next  place,  as  each  representative  will  be  diosen  by  a 
greater  number  of  citizens  in  the  large  than  in  tbe  small  republic. 
It  will  be  more  difficult  for  unworthy  candidates  to  practice  with 
auccess  the  vicious  arts,  by  which  elections  are  too  often  carried  ; 
and  the  suffrages  of  the  people  being  more  iree^  will  be  mtore 
likely  to  centre  in  men  who  possess  the  most  attractive  merit,  and 
the  most  diffusive  and  established  characters. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  tbere 
is  a  mean,  on  both  sides  of  which  inconveniences  will  be  found  to 
lie.  By  enlarging  too  much  the  number  of  electors,  you  render 
the  representative  too  little  acquainted  with  all  their  local  circum- 
stances and  lesser  interests;  as  by  reducing  it  too  much,  you  ren- 
der him  unduly  attached  to  these,  and  too  little  fit  to  comprehend 
and  pursue  great  and  national  objects.  Tbe  federal  constitution 
forms  a  hap{^  combination  in  this  respect ;  the  great  and  aggre- 
gate interests  being  referred  to  the  national,  the  local  and  particu- 
lar to  the  state  legislatures. 

The  other  point  of  difference  is,  the  greater  number  of  citizens, 
and  extent  of  territory,  which  may  be  brought  within  the  oompasa 
of  republican,  than  of  democratic  government ;  and  it  is  this  cir- 
cumstance principally  which  renders  factious  combinations  less  to 
be  dreaded  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter.  The  smaller  tba 
aociety,  the  fewer  probably  will  be  the  distinct  parties  and  in- 
terests composing  it ;  the  fewer  tbe  distinct  parties  and  interests^ 
the  more  frequently  wiH  a  majority  be  found  of  tbe  same  party; 
«iid  the  smaller  the  number  of  individuals  oompoeing  a  majority^ 
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wmi  tike  smaller  the  compast  witkin  which  they  are  placedy  the 
iBore  easily  will  they  eoocert  aad  execute  dieir  plans  of  oppres- 
sion. Extend  the  sphere,  and  jou  take  in  a  greater  yariety  of 
parties  and  interests  ;  you  make  it  less  probable  that  a  majority 
of  the  whole  will  have  a  conunon  motive  to  invade  the  rights  of 
other  citisens ;  or  if  such  a  common  motive  exists,  it  will  be  more 
difficult  fi>r  aU  who  feel  it  to  discover  their  own  strength,  and  to 
act  in  unison  with  each  other.  Besides  other  impediments^  it  may 
be  remarkedt  that  where  there  is  a  consciousness  of  unjust  or  dis^ 
honourable  purposes,  communication  is  always  checked  by  ditt 
p^mW  ia  prapof^<»ii  to  the  number  whose  concurrence  is  necessary. 

Hence,  it  ctearly  appears,  that  the  same  advantage,  which  a 
fepuUic  has  over  a  democracy,  in  controlling  the  effects  of  fine 
tion,  is  ei^oyed  by  a  large  over  a  small  republic  Js  enjoyed  by 
the  union  over  the  states  composing  it.  Does  this  advantage  co»> 
sift  in  the  substitution  of  representatives,  whose  enlightened  viewf 
aad  virtuous  sentiments  render  them  superiour  to  local  prejudices, 
Jiiid  to  schemes  of  injustice  ?  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  union  will  be  most  likely  to  possess  these  requir 
•ite  endowments.  Does  it  consist  in  the  greater  security  afforded 
by  a  greater  variety  of  parties,  against  the  event  of  any  one  partj 
being  able  to  outnumber  and  oppress  the  rest  1  In  an  equal  der 
gree  does  the  increased  variety  of  parties,  comprised  within  thf 
union,  increase  this  security.  Does  it,  in  fine,  consist  in  the  grea^ 
ar  obstacles  opposed  to  the  concert  and  accomplishment  of  thf 
aeeret  wishes  of  an  unjust  and  interested  majority  J  Here,  again* 
the  extent  of  the  union  gives  it  the  most  palpable  advantage. 

The  influence  of  factious  leaders  may  kindle  a  flame  withii^ 
their  particular  states,  but  will  be  unable  to  spread  a  general  coa^ 
flagration  through  the  other  states :  a  religious  sect  may  degener^ 
ate  into  a  political  faction  in  a  part  of  the  confederacy ;  but  ihe 
variety  of  sects  dispersed  over  the  entire  face  of  it,  must  secure 
the  national  councils  against  any  danger  from  that  source :  a  rage 
for  paper  money,  for  an  abolition  of  debts,  for  an  equal  division 
of  property,  or  for  any  other  improper  or  wicked  project,  will  be 
less  apt  to  pervade  the  whole  body  of  the  union,  than  a  particular 
member  of  it ;  in  the  same  proportion  as  such  a  malady  is  more 
Jikely  to  taint  a  particular  county  or  district,  than  an  entire  state« 

In  the  extent  and  proper  structure  of  the  union,  thereibre«  we 
behold  a  republican  remedy  for  the  diseases  most  incident  to  re- 
publican government.  And  according  to  the  degree  of  pleasure 
and  pride  we  feel  in  being  republicans,  ought  to  be  our  zeal  in 
cherishing  the  spirit,  and  supporting  the  character  of  federalists. 

PUBWUS. 
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NO.  XI. 
By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  UtiUty  of  the  Union  in  respect  to  Commerce  a$ffl  a  Navy* 

The  importance  of  the  union,  in  a  commercial  light,  is  one  of 
those  points,  about  which  there  is  least  room  to  entertain  a  differ^ 
ence  of  opinion,  and  which  has  in  fact  commanded  the  most  gen* 
eral  assent  of  men,  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
This  applies  as  well  to  our  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  m 
with  each  other. 

There  are  appearances  to  authorize  a  supposition,  that  the  ad* 
▼enturous  spirit,  which  distinguishes  the  commercial  character  of 
America,  has  already  excited  uneasj  sensations  in  several  of  the 
maritime  powers  of  Europe.  They  seem  to  be  apprehensive  of 
our  too  great  interference  in  that  carrying  trade,  which  is  the  sup- 
port of  their  navigation,  and  the  foundation  of  their  naval  strength. 
Those  of  them,  which  have  colonies  in  America,  look  forward, 
with  painful  solicitude,  to  what  this  country  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing. They  foresee  the  dangers,  that  may  threaten  their  American 
dominions  fW)m  the  neighbourhood  of  states,  which  have  all  the 
dispositions,  and  would  possess  all  the  means,  requisite  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  powerful  marine.  Impressions  of  this  kind  will  natu- 
rally indicate  the  policy  of  fostering  divisions  among  us,  and  de* 
priving  us,  as  far  as  possible,  of  an  active  commerce  in  our  own 
bottoms.  This  would  answer  then  the  threefold  purpose  of  pre- 
venting our  interference  in  their  navigation,  of  monopolizing  tfa« 
profits  of  our  trade,  and  of  clipping  the  wings  on  which  we  might 
soar  to  a  dangerous  greatness.  Did  not  prudence  forbid  the  detail. 
It  wodd  not  be  difficult  to  trace,  by  facts,'  the  workings  of  this 
policy  to  the  cabinets  of  ministers.  If  we  continue  united,  we 
may,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  counteract  a  policy  so  unfriendly  to 
our  prosperity.  By  prohibitory  regulations,  extending  at  the  same 
time  throughout  the  states,  we  may  oblige  foreign  countries  to  bid 
against  each  other,  for  the  privileges  of  our  markets.  This  asser- 
tion will  not  appear  chimerical  to  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate 
the  importance,  to  any  manufacturing  nation,  of  the  markets  of 
three  millions  of  people,  increasing  in  rapid  progression ;  for  the 
most  part,  exclusively  addicted  to  agriculture,  and  likely  fW)m  lo- 
cal circumstances  to  remain  in  this  disposition  ;  and  the  immense 
difference  there  would  be  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  such  a 
nation,  between  a  direct  communication  in  its  own  ships,  and  an 
indirect  conveyance  of  its  products  and  returns,  to  and  from 
America,  in  the  ships  of  another  country.    Suppose,  for  instance, 
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wcIumI  a  gorenmmit  in  AiMiica,  eapabk  of  ezelttdbif  Qrtttt 
Britain  (with  whom  we  have  at  present  no  treatj  of  commerce) 
from  all  our  ports  ;  what  would  be  the  probable  operation  of  this 
^ep  upon  her. politics  ?  Would  it  not  enable  us  to  negotiate,  with 
the  fairest  prospect  of  success,  for  commercial  privileges  of  the 
Ofeost  valuable  and  extensive  kind,  in  the  dominions  of  that  king^ 
dom  ?  When  these  questions  have  been  asked,  upon  other  ocea> 
aions,  thej  have  received  a  plausible,  but  not  a  solid  or  saiisfactorj 
answer.  It  has  been  said,  that  prohibitions  on  our  part  would  pro- 
duce no  change  in  the  system  of  Britain ;  because  she  could  pros* 
eeute  her  trade  with  us,  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch,  who 
would  be  her  immediate  customers  and  paymasters  for  those  arti^ 
t^9  which  were  wanted  for  the  supply  of  our  markets.  But  wouM 
BOt  her  navigation  be  materially  injured,  by  the  loss  of  the  impor- 
tant advantage  of  being  her  own  carrier  in  that  trade?  Would 
not  the  principal  part  of  its  profits  be  intercepted  by  the  Dutch, 
00  a  compensation  for  their  agency  and  risk  ?  Would  not  the 
mere  circumstance  of  freight  occasion  a  considerable  deduction  t 
Would  not  so  circuitous  an  intercourse  facilitate  the  competitions 
of  other  nations,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  British  commodities 
in  our  markets,  and  by  transferring  to  other  hands  the  manage- 
ment of  this  interesting  branch  of  the  British  commerce  ? 

A  mature  consideration  of  the  objects,  suggested  by  these  ques- 
tions, will  justify  a  belief,  that  the  real  disadvantages  to  Great 
Britain,  from  such  a  state  of  things,  conspiring  with  the  preposses- 
sions of  a  great  part  of  the  nation  in  favour  of  the  American  trade, 
aiid  with  the  importunities  of  the  West  India  islands,  would  pro» 
duoe  a  relaxation  in  her  present  system,  and  would  let  us  into  the 
enjoyment  of  privileges  in  the  markets  of  those  islands  and  else- 
where, from  which  our  trade  would  derive  the  most  substantial 
benefits.  Such  a  point  gained  from  the  British  government,  and 
which  coidd  not  be  expected  without  an  equivalent  in  exemptions 
and  immunities  in  our  markets,  would  be  likely  to  have  a  corres- 
pondent effect  on  the  conduct  of  other  nations,  who  would  not  be 
inclined  to  see  themselves  altogether  supplanted  in  our  trade. 

A  further  resource  for  influencing  the  conduct  of  European  na«> 
tions  towards  us,  in  this  respect,  would  arise  from  the  establish*- 
ment  of  a  federal  navy.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  contin- 
uance of  the  union,  under  an  efficient  government,  would  put  it  in 
our  power,  at  a  period  not  very  distant,  to  create  a  navy,  which, 
if  it  could  not  vie  with  those  of  the  great  maritime  powers,  would 
at  least  be  of  respectable  weight,  if  thrown  into  the  scale  of  either 
of  two  contending  parties.    This  would  be  more  particularly  tha 
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I,  i9  relation  to  <^ntiona  ia  tbo  Wo^t  IttcltOi«  Afoir  siups«r 
the  liaey  tent  opportunelj  to  the  reinforeeaMnt  of  either  aide, 
would  oAen  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  campaign,  on  the 
event  of  which,  interests  of  the  greatest  magnitude  were  suspead- 
ed*  Our  position  is,  iu  this  respect,  a  very  conunanding  one. 
And  if  to  this  consideration  we  add  that  of  the  usefulness  of  aopr 
plies  from  tliis  country,  in  the  prosecution  of  military  operations 
in  the  West  Indies,  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  a  situation  so 
Avourable,  would  enable  us  to  bargain  with  great  advantage  for 
commercial  privileges.  A  price  would  be  set,  not  only  upon  our 
friendship,  but  upon  our  neutrality.  By  a  steady  adhereaee  to  tb# 
union,  we  may  hope,  ere  long,  to  become  the  arbiter  of  Europe 
in  America ;  and  to  be  able  to  incline  the  balance  of  Europeaua 
competitions  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  our  interest  may  dictate^ 

But  in  the  reverse  of  this  eligible  situation,  we  shall  discover, 
that  the  rivalships  of  the  parts  would  make  them  checks  upo^i 
each  other,  and  would  frustrate  all  tlie  tempting  advantages  whic|i 
nature  has  kindly  placed  within  our  reach.  In  a  state  so  insignifir 
cant,  our  commerce  would  be  a  prey  to  the  wanton  intermeddlinga 
of  all  nations  at  war  with  each  other ;  who,  having  nothing  to 
fear  from  us,  would,  with  little  scruple  or  remorse,  supply  their 
wants  by  depredations  on  our  property,  as  often  as  it  fell  in  their 
way.  The  rights  of  neutrality  will  only  be  respected,  when  they 
are  defended  by  an  adequate  power.  A  nation,  despicable  by  itp 
weakness,  forfeits  even  the  privilege  of  being  neutral. 

Under  a  vigorous  national  government,  the  natural  strength  and 
resources  of  the  country,  directed  to  a  common  interest,  w<hiM 
baffle  all  the  combinations  of  European  jealousy  to  restrain  our 
growth.  This  situation  would  even  take  away  the  motive  to  aucii 
combinations,  by  inducing  an  impracticability  of  success.  Anae- 
tive  commerce,  an  extensive  navigation,  a  flourishing  marine,  would 
then  be  the  inevitable  offspring  of  moral  and  physical  necessity. 
We  might  defy  the  little  arts  of  little  politicians  to  control,  or 
vary,  the  irresistible  and  unchangeable  course  of  nature. 

But  in  a  state  of  disunion,  these  combinations  might  exist,  and 
might  operate  with  success.  It  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  mar- 
itime nations,  availing  themselves  of  our  universal  impotence,  to 
prescribe  the  conditions  of  our  political  existence ;  and  as  they 
have  a  common  interest  in  being  our  carriers,  and  still  more  in 
preventing  us  from  becoming  theirs,  they  would,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, combine  to  embarrass  our  navigation  in  such  a  manner,  aa 
would  in  effect  destroy  it,  and  confine  us  to  a  PAaaiVE  commebcs. 
We  should  thus  be  compelled  to  content  ourselves  with  the  first 
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pHee  of  our  eomaMKHtrei,  sDd  to  see  the  profits  of  our  tfado 
•Dtttcftied  iron  ub,  to  enndi  oar  enemtos  and-  persecutors.  That 
nftequaUed  spirit  of  enterprise,  whidi  signalizes  iht  geaios  of  the 
Americati  merchants  and  navigators,  and  which  is  in  itself  an  ia« 
exhanstiUe  mine  of  aational  wealth,  wooid  he  stifled  and  lost ; 
nmd  porerty  and  disgrace  woold  overspread  a  countrj,  which,  widi 
wisdom,  aaight  make  herself  the  admiration  and  en?y  of  the  workL 

There  are  rights  of  great  moment  to  the  trade  of  America, 
which  are  rights  of  the  union :  I  allude  to  the  fisheries  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  lakes,  and  to  that  of  the  Mississippi.  The  dissol«* 
tiOB  of  the  confederacy  would  give  room  for  delicate  questions, 
coBceming  the  future  existence  of  these  rights ;  which  the  interest 
•f  more  powerful  partners  would  hardly  fail  to  solve  to  our  dis* 
adyanUge.  The  disposition  of  Spain,  with  regard  to  the  Missis* 
sippi,  needs  no  comment.  France  and  Britaio  are  concerned 
with  us  in  the  fisheries :  and  view  them  as  of  the  utmost  monsent 
to  their  navigation.  They,  of  course,  would  hardly  remain  long 
indififerent  to  tlrat  decided  mastery,  of  which  experience  has 
shown  us  lo  he  possesed,  in  this  valuable  branch  of  traffic ;  and 
hy  which  we  are  able  to  undersell  those  nations  in  their  own 
markets.  What  more  natural,  than  that  they  should  be  disposed 
to  exclude  from  the  list  such  dangerous  competitors  1 

This  branch  of  trade  ought  not  to  be  coasidered  as  a  partial 
benefit.  Ail  the  navigating  states  may  ip  different  degrees  advanr 
tageoosly  participate  in  it ;  and  under  circumstances  of  a  greater 
extension  of  mercantile  capacity,  would  not  be  unlikely  to  do  it. 
As  a  nursery  of  seamen,  it  now  is,  or,  when  time  shall  have  more 
nearly  assimilated  the  principles  of  navigation  in  the  several 
states,  will  become  an  universal  resource.  To  the  establishment 
of  a  navy,  it  must  be  indispensable. 

To  this  great  national  object,  a  navt,  unioa  will  contribute  in 
various  ways.  Every  institution  will  grow  and  flourish  in  proper* 
tiou  to  the  quantity  and  extent  of  the  means  concentred  towards 
its  formation  and  support.  A  navy  of  the  United  States,  as  it 
would  embrace  the  resources  of  all,  is  an  object  far  less  remote 
than  a  navy  of  any  single  state,  or  partiid  confederacy,  which 
would  oiriy  embrace  the  resources  of  a  part  It  happens,  indeed 
that  dififerent  portions  of  confederated  America  possess  each  some 
peculiar  advantage  for  this  essential  establishment.  The  more 
southern  states  furnish  in  greater  abundance  certain  kinds  of 
naval  Btores....tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  Their  wood,  for  the 
construction  of  ships,  is  also  ef  a  more  sc^d  and  lasting  texturct 
The  4iiereBce  m  the  duretion  of  the  ships  of  which  the  navy 
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night  be  composed,  if  cfatelly  constructed  of  southern  woodf 
would  be  of  signal  importance,  either  in  the  new  of  naval  strength, 
or  of  national  economy.  Some  of  the  southern  and  of  the  middle 
states  yield  a  greater  plenty  of  iron,  and  of  better  quality.  Sea- 
men must  chiefly  be  drawn  from  the  northern  hi?e.  The  necessi- 
ty of  naral  protection  to  external  or  maritime  commerce,  and  the 
conduciveness  of  that  species  of  commerce  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
navy,  are  points  too  manifest  to  require  a  particular  elucidation. 
They,  by  a  kind  of  reaction,  mutually  beneficial,  promote  each 
other. 

An  unrestrained  intercourse  between  the  states  themselves,  will 
advance  the  trade  of  each,  by  an  interchange  of  their  respectire 
productions,  not  only  for  the  supply  of  reciprocal  wants,  but  for 
exportation  to  foreign  mariiets.  The  veins  of  commerce  in  every 
part  will  be  replenished,  and  will  acquire  additional  motion  and 
vigour  fVom  a  free  circulation  of  the  commodities  of  every  part. 
Commercial  enterprise  will  have  much  greater  scope,  from  the 
diversity  in  the  productions  of  different  states.  When  the  staple 
of  one  fails,  from  a  bad  harvest  or  unproductive  crop,  it  can  call 
to  its  aid  the  staple  of  another.  The  variety,  not  less  than  the 
value  of  products  for  exportation,  contributes  to  the  activity  of 
foreign  commerce.  It  can  be  conducted  upon  much  better  terms, 
with  a  large  number  of  materials  of  a  given  value,  than  with 
a  small  number  of  materials  of  the  same  value ;  arising  from 
the  competitions  of  trade  and  from  the  fluctuations  of  markets. 
Particular  articles  may  be  in  great  demand  at  certain  periods,  and 
unsaleable  at  others  ;  but  if  there  be  a  variety  of  articles,  it  can 
scarcely  happen  that  they  should  all  be  at  one  time  in  the  latter 
predicament ;  and  on  this  account,  the  operation  of  the  merchant 
would  be  less  liable  to  any  considerable  obstruction  or  stagnation. 
The  speculative  trader  will  at  once  perceive  the  force  of  these  ob- 
servations ;  and  will  acknowledge,  that  the  aggregate  balance  of 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  would  bid  fair  to  be  much 
more  favourable  than  that  of  the  Thirteen  States,  without  union, 
or  with  partial  unions. 

It  may  perhaps  be  replied  to  this,  that  whether  the  states  are 
united,  or  disunited,  there  would  still  be  an  intimate  intercourse 
between  them,  which  would  answer  the  same  ends :  but  this  inter- 
course would  be  fettered,  interrupted,  and  narrowed,  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  causes  ;  which  in  the  course  of  these  papers  have  been 
amply  detailed.  An  unity  of  commercial,  as  well  as  political  in- 
terests, can  only  result  from  an  unity  of  government. 

There  are  other  points  of  view,  in  which  this  subject  might  be 
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yliMiadt  of  %  itrikii^ittA  wMMMitiMg  iOoJU  But  dwy  woaU  1m4. 
«« COD  &£  into  tbe  rftgioiM  of.  fslQhty,  aod  woaM  inTohr •  topiot, 
Bol  proper  fiv  Bowapaper  dbeiiMioii.  I  ilmll  biiety  obaerro,  Aflt. 
o«r  flituation  invhes,  and  our  uitereats  proaqiC  ua,  to  aiaci  at  aa 
aBcendant  in  the  §pUm  of  Amaiican  afiurs*  The  wocU  HOf 
politioalljr>  aa  well  tm  geof  rap^ucaUgr,  be  prided  into  foor  pactar 
aneli  hanng  a  diatiiict  set  of  interetta.  Unhappilj  for  tfaa  ottar 
tliffee»  Europe,  by  her  arma  aad  by  her  aegotiationa,  by  forcO  and  bji 
ftaud,  haa,  in  different  degrees,  extended  her  doninion  orer  thent 
aU.  Africa,  Aaia,  and  America,  ha?e  aocceaaiTelj  fek  her  doooiiMH 
tion.  The  aupehority  die  haa  long  maintained,  haa  tempted  her 
to  plome  herself  as  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  to  consider  tha 
rest  of  mankind  as  created  for  her  benefit.  Men,  admired  aa  pro* 
found  philosophers,  ha?e,  in  direct  terms,  attriboted  to  her  inbafai* 
taota  a  pfajsieal  superiority ;  and  have  grayely  aaaerted,  that  att 
animaJs,  and  with  them  the  human  apeciea,  degenerate  in  Ameri* 
ca ;  that  eiwa  doga  cease  to  bark,  after  baring  breathed  awhile  ia 
our  atmosphere.*  Facts  have  too  long  supported  these  arrogaitf 
pretensions  of  the.  European ;  it  belcmgs  to  us  to  vindicate  tbe  boo-* 
our  of  the  human  race,  and  to  teach  that  assuming  brother  modera- 
tion. Union  will  enable  us  to  do  it  Disunion  will  add  another 
victim  to  his  triymphs.  Let  Americans  disdain  to  be  the  iastni- 
ments  of  European  greatness !  Let  the  Thirteen  States,  bound  to- 
gether in  a  strict  and  indissoluble  union,  concur  in  erecting  one 
great  American  system,  superiour  to  the  control  of  all  transatlan- 
tic force  or  influence,  and  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  connes* 
ion  between  the  dd  and  the  new  world !  PUBLIU& 
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Bt  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

Tke  IMity  of  the  Vmm  in  Risptd  to  AeOehne^ 

Thb  effects  of  union,  upon  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
states,  have  been  suficiently  delineated.  Its  tendency  to  promote 
tbe  interests  of  revenue,  will  be  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry. 

A  prosperous  commerce  is  now  perceived  and  acknowledged, 
by  all  enlightened  statesmen,  to  be  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the 
most  productive,  source  of  national  wealth ;  and  has  accordingly 
become  a  primary  object  of  their  political  cares.  By  multiplying 
the  means  of  gratification ;  by  promoting  the  introduction  and 
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iAitdliltitm  6f  tiM  jfreeioub  mitftlit  thdM  <AMlliif  (ilijijetf  dt  1 
^mdd  fktid  ^merptiBt,  it»emitoi  vl^fy  mid  id^tgonka  aM  tlt» 
c%imn6l8  of  industry,  and  to  make  ihem  flow  with  graitttr  acwkity 
tfnd  'Ck)pbti8ti^s«.  The  afliiditoaft  merohaiit,  the  htborioua  buiriMUMP 
Mtn,  ihe  actrte  mechanic,  and  the  IndastiieUs  -nianuftfctiir^r~;««il 
ord^n  of  tnen,  look  fbrward  v^th  eaf er  expeciaf ion,  Md  groiriiif 
iiaeritf,  to  this  pleasing  reward  of  their  t<oils«  The  often  agitata 
ed  qaeition  hetween  argriculture  and  oommerce,  has,  from  inda** 
bttable  experienee,  received  a  decision,  which  has  silenced  the  r»- 
rahhips  that  once  subsisted  between  them,  and  haa  proved,  to  the 
entire  satisfiiction  of  their  iHends,  that  their  interests  are  inlimate-f 
If  btended  and  interwoven.  It  has  been  fbnnd,  in  Taribifi  cimiH 
tries,  that  in  proportion  as  commerce  has  floarished,  land  has  riken 
in  value.  And  how  could  it  have  happened  othervnse  !  Conld 
Aat  which  procures  a  freer  rent  for  the  products  ot  the  earth; 
which  furnishes  new  incitements  to  the  cultivators  of  land ;  whieh 
ia  the  most  powerfbl  instrument  in  increasing  the  quantitj  of 
itaoneT'  ia  a  state....could  that,  in  firte,  which  is  the  faithful  hand^ 
maid  of  labour  and  industry,  in  every  shape,  fail  to  aagment  dM 
Tidue  of  that  article,  which  is  the  prolific  parent  of  fhr  the  greats 
est  part  of  the  objects,  upon  which  they  are  exerted  1  It  is  aston* 
ishing,  that  i^o  simple  a  truth  should  ever  have  had  ah  adversary ; 
and  it  is  one  among  a  multitude  of  proofs,  hoW  apt  a  spirit  of  iH^ 
informed  jealousy^  or  of  too  great  abstraction  and  refinement  iai 
to  lead  men  astray  fh>m  the  pl^nest  patfais  of  reason  and  convio* 
tion. 

Th^  abflity  of  a  country  to  pay  taxes,  must  always  be  propdr* 
tioned,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation, 
and  to  the  celerity  with  which  it  circulates.  Commerce,  contrtb- 
oting  to  both  these  objects,  must  of  necessity  render  the  paymeat 
of  taxes  easier,  and  facilitate  the  requisite  supplies  to  the  treasury. 
The  hereditary  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  contain  a 
great  extent  of  fertile,  cultivated,  and  populous  territory,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  is  situated  in  mild  and  luxuriant  climates. 
In  some  parts  of  this  territory  are  to  be  fdund  the  best  gold  and 
silver  mines  in  Europe.  And  yet,  from  the  want  of  the  fostering 
influence  of  commerce,  that  monarch  can  boast  but  Slender  rev- 
enues. He  has  several  times  been  compelled  to  owe  obligations 
to  the  pecuniary  succours  of  other  nations,  for  the  preservation  of 
his  essential  interests  ;  and  is  unable,  upon  the  strength  of  his  own 
resources,  to  sustain  a  long  or  continued  war. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  aspect  of  the  subject  alone,  that  union  will 
be  seen  to  condaee  to  the  purposes  of  ravaime.    There  are  other 
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•mi  4m»v#.  It  U  erident  fsam  tb«  stat#  of  the  c^Niatrj,  from  tb« 
li«biu  of  Um  peopl«,  from  the  experience  we  have  had  oa  tha 
point  itMlft  tM^  U  U  impracMcable  to  raise  any  very  cansideraUk 
•uuia  bf  defect  taxatioo.  Tax  law«  have  in  vain  been  nmltiplied  ; 
new  melhodi  to  enforce  the  collection  have  in  vain  been  tried ; 
tbe  public  expectation  haa  been  nnifornlj  digappointedy  and  th% 
traasuriea  of  the  states  have  remained  emptj.  The  popular  fj^ 
tem  of  administration,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  popular  govern* 
Bienly  coinoidiJ9§  with  the  real  scarcity  of  money,  incident  t«^4 
IfUifuid  and  mutilated  state  of  trade,  has  hitherto  defeated  evfxjr 
experin^nt  for  extensiye  collections,  and  has  at  length  taught  the 
^Mffir^ot  legislatures  the  folly  of  attempting  tbem. 

Kp  pen|9n  acquainted  wiUi  what  happens  in  other  countriepr 
will  be  surprised  at  this  circumstance.  In  so  opulent  a  nation  m$t 
tlpat  of  Britain,  where  direct  taxes,  from  superiour  vjrealth,  i|»f  st 
be  muo^  more  to]^rable,  and,  from  the  vigour  of  the  governmenl* 
m»ch  more  practicable,  than  in  America,  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  national  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  of  the  indirect  kind  ; 
bam  imposts,  and  from  excises.  Duties  on  imported  articles« 
fiurm  a  large  branch  of  this  latter  description. 

In  America,  it  is  evident,  that  we  must  a  long  time  depend  for 
the  means  of  revenue,  chiefly  on  such  duties.  In  most  paru  of  it» 
excises  must  be  confined  within  a  narrow  compass.  The  genius 
of  the  people  will  illy  brook  the  inquisitive  and  peremptory  spirit 
of  excise  laws.  The  pockets  of  the  farmers,  on  the  other  handt 
will  reluctantly  yield  but  scanty  supplies,  in  the  unwelcome  shape 
ef  ittpoakions  on  their  houses  and  lands ;  and  personal  property 
is  too  precarious  and  invisible  a  fund  to  be  laid  hold  of  in  any 
other  way,  than  by  the  imperceptible  agency  of  taxes  on  consump^ 
tion. 

If  these  remarks  have  any  foundation,  that  state  of  things 
which  will  best  enable  us  to  improve  and  extend  so  valuable  fi  re* 
aoarte,  must  be  the  best  adapted  to  our  political  welfare.  And  it 
canoot  admit  of  a  serious  doubt,  that  this  state  of  things  must  rest 
on  the  basis  of  a  general  union.  As  for  as  this  would  be  condu* 
cive  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  so  far  it  must  tend  to  the  exten* 
aion  of  the  revenue  to  be  drawn  from  that  source.  As  far  as  it 
wcHild  contribute  to  tender  regulations  for  the  collection  of  the 
duties  more  simple  and  efficacious,  so  far  it  must  serve  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  making  the  same  rate  of  duties  more  productivoi 
and  of  putting  it  into  the  power  of  the  government  to  increaaa  th# 
ff«te„  watbout  prejudioe  to  trade. 
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Tiie  rcfartire  Mtastion  of  these  etates ;  the  nomher  of  ritere 
Wtdi  whioh  Aej  ere  intersected,  and  of  htifn  that  fresh  their 
shores;  the  facilitj  of  communication  in  eferj  direetton;  iIm* 
afinity  of  language  and  manners ;  the  familiar  hahits  of  inter- 
oourse ;  all  these  are  circumstances  that  would  conspire  to  ren^kr 
sin  illicit  trade  between  them  a  matter  of  little  difficulty ;  and 
would  ensure  frequent  e?asions  of  the  commercial  regulations  of 
each  other.  The  separate  states,  or  confederacies,  would  be  drrr- 
en  hj  mutual  jealousj  to  avoid  the  temptations  to  that  kind  of 
trade,  by  the  lowness  of  their  duties.  The  temper  of  our  gorem* 
flsents  for  a  long  time  to  come,  would  not  permit  those  rigorous 
precaations,  bj  which  the  European  nations  guard  the  avettwee 
into  their  respective  countries,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water,  and 
whieh,  even  there,  are  found  insufficient  obstacles  to  the  advon- 
tulolis  stratagems  of  avarice. 

In  France,  there  is  an  army  of  patrols  (as  they  are  called)  cos* 
stantly  employed  to  secure  her  fiscal  regulations  against  the  in« 
roads  of  the  dealers  in  contraband.  Mr.  Neckar  computes  the 
number  of  these  patrols  at  upwards  of  twenty  thousand.  This 
prores  the  immense  difficulty  in  preventing  that  species  of  traffic, 
where  there  is  an  inland  communication,  and  shows  in  a  strong 
light  the  disadvantages,  with  which  the  collection  of  duties  in  this 
eountry  would  be  incumbered,  if  by  disunion  the  states  should  be 
placed  in  a  situation  with  respect  to  each  other,  resembling  that 
of  France  with  respect  to  her  neighbours.  The  arbitrary  and  vex- 
atioMs  powers  with  which  the  patrols  are  necessarily  armed,  would 
be  intolerable  in  a  free  country. 

.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  be  but  one  government,  pervading  all 
the  states,  there  will  be,  as  to  the  principal  part  of  our  comtt>erce, 
but  ONV  SIDE  to  guard....the  Atlantic  coast.  Vessels'  arriving  di- 
rectly from  foreign  countries,  laden  with  valuable  cargoes,  would 
rarely  choose  to  expose  themselves  to  the  complicated  «nd  critical 
perils,  which  would  attend  attempts  to  unlade  prior  to  their  com- 
ing  into  port.  They  would  have  to  dread  both  the  dangers  of  the 
coast,  and  of  detection,  as  well  after,  as  before  their  arrival  at  the 
places  of  their  final  destination.  An  ordinary  degree  of  vigilance 
Would  be  competent  to  the  prevention  of  any  material  infractions 
upon  the  rights  of  the  revenue.  A  few  armed  vessels.  Judiciously 
stationed  and  employed,  might,  at  small  expense,  be  made  useftil 
sentinels  of  the  laws.  And  the  government,  having  the  same  in* 
terest  to  provide  against  violations  everywhere,  the  cooperation  of 
Its  measures  in  each  state,  would  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  ren- 
der them  effisctuaL    Here  also  we  shoald  preserve^  bj  uaioni  an 
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•ilwiBUg^  wHA  nstiire  hokb  out  to  im,  «id  wUch  wmU  te  r»» 
liaqoiriMd  by  iepuration.  The  United  Statet  lie  «t  a  §remt  dat- 
tenee  Ifora  Ecurope,  and  at  a  coneiderable  distance  from  all  otlMt 
fAttoett  with  which  tbej  woald  hare  eztenstre  connexions  of  for- 
eign trade*  The  passage  fhim  them  to  us  in  a  few  hours,  or  in  a 
angle  night,  as  between  the  coasts  of  France  and  Britain,  and  of 
other  neighbouring  nations,  would  be  impracticable.  This  ie  a 
prodigidtts  securitj  against  a  direct  contraband  with  foreign  coun* 
trice ;  hot  a  cireuitous  contraband  to  one  state,  through  the  modi* 
mm  of  another,  would  be  both  easy  and  safe.  The  diierenee  be- 
tween a  direct  importation  from  abroad,  and  an  indirect  inportn* 
tioii  through  the  channel  of  an  adjoining  state,  in  smaU  pareek,  ao- 
eordtng  to  time  aikl  opportuait7,  with  the  additional  iaeilities  of  in- 
laad  communication, must  be  palpable  to  everj  man  of  dtseenuaent* 

It  is,  therefore,  e?ident,  that  one  national  go?ernment  wonld  be 
•Me,  at  much-  Jess  expense,  to  extend  the  duties  on  imports,  be  jond 
eomparisoa  further,  than  would  be  practicable  to  the  states  sepa- 
ratelf ,  or  to  anj  partial  corifederaeies :  hitherto  I  belie?e  it  may 
BtMj  be  asserted,  that  these  duties  hare  not  upon  an  arerage  ex- 
eeeded  in  any  state  three  per  cent.  In  France  they  are  escimaled 
att  about  fifteen  per  cent,  and  in  Britain  the  proportion  is  still 
greater.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  to  hinder  their  being  increas- 
ed in  this  conntry,  to  nt  least  treble  their  present  aoMunt.  The 
nn^e  article  of  ardent  spiriu,  under  federal  regulation,  might  be 
made  to  furnish  a  considerable  revenue.  According  to  the  ratio 
of  importation  into  this  state,  the  whole  quantity  imported  into 
the  United  States  may,  at  a  low  computation,  be  estimated  at  four 
millions  of  gallons ;  which,  at  a  shilling  per  gallon,  would  produce 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  That  article  would  well  bear  this 
rate  of  duty ;  and  if  it  should  tend  to  diminish  the  consumption 
of  it,  such  an  effect  would  be  equally  fa?ourable  to  the  agricul« 
twre,  to  ike  economy,  to  the  morals,  and  to  the  health  of  society. 
There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  much  a  subject  of  national  extrarar 
gance,  as  tins  tery  article. 

What  will  be  the  consequence,  if  we  are  not  able  to  avail  our- 
eebee  of  the  resource  in  question  in  its  full  extent  1  A  nation 
cannot  long  exist  without  revenue.  Destitute  of  this  essential 
eopport,  it  must  resign  its  independence,  and  sink  into  the  degraded 
oendiliott  of  a  province.  This  is  an  extremity  to  which  no  gov- 
-ernment  will  of  choice  accede.  Revenue  therefore  mui^  be  had 
at  all  events.  In  thie  country,  if  the  principal  part  be  not  drawn 
irom  oeaunerce,  it  most  fall  with  oppressive  weight  npon  lafkL  It 
<iae  been  aheady  intimated  fAmt  excises,  in  their  true  signifibatiaat 
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Art  tad  Kttla  in  ttnitfon  with  the  feeliii|;i  of  the  pcfQple«  to 
ef  great  use  being  made  of  that  mode  of  taxation ;  m>r>  i&deeciy 
in  the  states  where  almost  the  sole  employment  is  agriculture,  atw 
the  objects  proper  for  excise  sufficiently  numerous,  to  permit  rerf 
ample  collections  in  that  way.  Personal  estate,  as  before  remark-* 
ed,  from  the  difficuhy  of  tracing  it,  cannot  be  subjected  to  large 
contributions,  by  any  other  means  than  by  taxes  on  consumption* 
In  populous  cities,  it  may  be  enough  the  subject  of  conjecture, 
to  occasion  the  oppression  of  individuals,  without  much  aggregate 
benefit  to  the  state ;  but  beyond  these  circles,  it  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  escape  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  taxgatherer.  As  the 
necessities  of  the  state,  neFcrtlieless,  must  be  satisfied  in  some 
mode,  the  defect  of  other  resources  must  throw  the  principal 
weight  of  the  public  burthens  on  the  possessors  of  land.  And  as^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  wants  of  the  go?ernment  can  never  obtain 
an  adequate  supply,  unless  all  the  sources  of  revenue  are  open  to 
its  demands,  the  finances  of  the  community,  under  such  embar* 
rassments,  cannot  be  put  into  a  situdlon  consistent  with  its  re* 
spectability  or  its  security.  Thus  we  shall  not  even  have  the  con- 
•olations  of  a  full  treasury,  to  atone  for  the  oppression  of  that 
valuable  class  of  citizens,  who  are  employed  in  the  cultivatioli  of 
the  soil.  But  public  and  private  distress  will  keep  pace  with  each 
other  in  gloomy  concert ;  and  unite  in  deploring  the  infiituation 
of  those  counsels  which  led  to  disunion.  PUBUUS. 
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By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  s€tme  Subject  Continued^  with  a  View  U  Econmmf. 

As  connected  with  the  suligect  of  revenue,  we  may  with  proprie*- 
Xy  consider  that  of  economy.  The  money  saved  from  one  object, 
may  be  usefully  applied  to  another ;  and  there  will  be  so  much  the 
less  to  be  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  If  the  states  be 
united  under  one  government,  there  will  be  but  one  national  civil 
list  to  support :  if  they  are  divided  into  several  confederaeieiv 
tliere  will  be  as  many  different  national  civil  lists  to  be  provided 
for ;  and  each  of  them,  as  to  the  principal  departments,  coexten- 
sive with  that  which  would  be  necessary  for  a  government  of  the 
whole.  The  entire  separation  of  the  states  into  thirteen  uneon* 
aected  sovereignties,  is  a  project  too  extravagant,  and  too  retdete 
with  danger,  to  have  many  advocates.  The  ideas  of  men  who 
speculate  upon  tho  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  seem  ganeral^ 
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IcfMI  tmrardh  three  ednftd^mctet ;  mie  oonniiiiif  of  Ae  fen 
oorlhenh  another  of  tlie  firar  middle^  and  a  third  of  the  fi?e  aoutb* 
em  states;  There  is  little  prohahilit/  that  there  would  he  a  great 
iHimber.  According  to  this  distribution,  each  confederac/  wouM 
eompfftae  an  extent  of  territorj  Mrger  ihan  that  of  the  kingdom 
af  Greiit  Britain*  No  weH-informed  man  will  suppose  thM  the 
affairs  of  sudh  a  confederecy  cbn  be  properlj  regulated  bj  a  gov^^ 
emment  less  comprehensive  in  its  oigtMB  or  institutions,  than  thei 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  convention.  When  the  dimen* 
sioas  of  a  stiLte  attain  to  a  certain  magnitude,  it  requires  the  same 
energy  of  gorernin^nt,  and  the  same  forms  of  adtninistrationi 
which  are  requisite  in  one  bf  much  grenter  extent.  This  idea  ad« 
mits  not  of  precise  demonstration,  because  there  is  no  rule  bj 
which  we  can  measure  the  moihentum  of  civil  power,  necessary 
to  the  governmiBnt  of  any  given  number  of  individuals ;  but  when 
wo  consider  that  the  island  of  Britain,  nearly  commensurate  with 
each  of  the  supposed  confederacies,  contains  about  eight  millions 
of  people,  and  when  we  refect  upon  the  degree  of  authority  re- 
hired to  direct  the  passions  of  so  large  a  society  to  the  publie 
good,  we  shall  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  like  portion  of 
power  would  be  sufficieht  to  perform  the  same  task  in  a  society 
isr  more  numerous.  Civil  power,  properly  organized  and  exert- 
ed, is  capable  of  diffusing  its  fbrce  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and 
can,  in  a  manner,  reproduce  itself  in  every  part  of  a  great  em- 
pire, by  a  judicious  atrangement  of  subordinate  institutious. 

The  supposition,  that  each  confederacy  into  which  the  states 
would  be  likely  to  be  divided,  would  t-equire  a  government  not  less 
comprehensive  than  the  one  proposed,  will  be  strengthened  by 
another  conjecture,  more  probable  than  that  which  presents  ue 
with  three  confederacies,  as  the  alternative  to  a  general  nnioii» 
If  we  attend  carefully  to  geographical  and  commercial  con- 
siderations, in  conjunction  with  the  habits  and  prejudices  of 
the  different  states,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude,  that  in  case  of 
disunion,  they  will  most  naturally  league  themselves  under  twa 
governments.  The  four  eastern  states,  from  all  the  causes  theft 
form  the  links  of  national  sympathy  and  connexion,  may  with  cer- 
tainty be  expected  to  unite.  New  York,  situated  as  she  is,  would 
never  be  unwise  enough  to  oppose  a  feeble  and  unsupported  flank 
to  the  weight  of  that  confederacy.  There  are  obvious  reasons, 
that  wo«ld  facilitate  her  accession  to  it.  New  Jersey  is  too  small 
a  state  to  think  of  being  a  frontier,  in  opposition  to  this  still  more 
powerful  combination ;  nor  do  there  appear  to  be  any  obstacles 
to  har  admission   into    iu     Even    Pennsylvania   would   hare 
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•trongindttcemeiititojoin  the  northern  league.  An  eotbe  Affw 
eif  n  commerce,  on  the  basis  of  her  own  naTigation,  is  her  true 
policy,  and  coincides  with  the  opiniops  and  dispositions  oi  her 
citizens.  The  more  southern  states,  from  various  circumstaaceSf 
may  not  think  themselves  much  interested  in  the  en^ourafemeot 
of  navigation.  They  may  prefer  a  system,  which  would  give  un* 
limited  scope  to  all  nations,  to  be  the  carriers,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
chasers, of  their  commodities.  Pennsylvania  may  not  choose  to 
confound  her  interests  in  a  connexion  so  adverse  to  her  policy. 
As  she  must,  at  all  events,  be  a  frontier,  she  may  deem  it  moet 
consistent  with  her  safety,  to  have  her  exposed  side  turned  towards 
the  weaker  power  of  the  southern,  rather  than  towards  the  strongi- 
er  power  of  the  northern  confederacy.  This  would  give  her  the 
fairest  chance  to  avoid  being  the  Flanders  of  America.  What* 
ever  may  be  the  determination  of  Pennsylvania,  if  the  northern 
confederacy  includes  New  Jersey,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  more 
than  one  confederacy  to  the  south  of  that  state. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  Ibat  the  Thirteen  States  will 
be  able  to  support  a  national  government,  better  than  one  half,  or 
one  third,  or  any  number  less  than .  the  whole.  This  reflectiea 
must  have  great  weight  in  obviating  that  objection  to  the  proposed 
plan,  which  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  expense  ;  an  objection 
however,  which,  when  we  come  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  it,  will 
appear  in  every  light  to  stand  on  mistaken  ground. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  consideration  of  a  plurality  of  civil  list*, 
we  take  into  view  the  number  of  persons  who  must  necessarily  be 
employed  to  guard  the  inland  communication,  between  the  differ- 
ent confederacies,  against  illicit  trade,  and  who  in  time  will 
infallibly  spring  up  out  of  the  necessities  of  revenue ;  and  if  we 
also  take  into  view  the  military  establishments,  which  it  has  been 
shown  would  unavoidably  result  from  the  jealousies  and  conflicts 
of  the  several  nations,  into  which  the  states  would  be  divided,  we 
shall  clearly  discover  that  a  separation  would  be  not  less  injurious 
to  the  economy,  than  to  the  tranquillity,  commerce,  revenue,  and 
liberty,  of  every  part.  PUBLIUS« 


NO.  XIV. 
By  JAMES  MADISON. 

An  Objection  Drawn  from  the  Extent  of  Country  Answered. 
We  have  seen  the  necessity  of  the  union,  as  our  bulwark  againet 
foreign  danger ;  as  the  conservator  of  peace  among  ourselves ;  as 
the  guardian  of  our  eommeroet  and  other  common  intereeti ;  aa 
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die  imlf  bdbslltttte  tat  thoM  mifitary  establithaoettts  wfaieh  hare 
mbferied  the  liberties  of  the  old  world ;  and  as  the  proper  anti- 
dote fyr  the  diseases  of  ftction,  wluch  have  proved  fatal  to  other 
popular  governmenti,  and  of  which  alarming  symptoms  have  been 
betrayed  by  oar  own.  All  that  remains,  within  this  branch  of  oitr 
inquiries,  is  to  take  notice  of  an  objection,  that  may  be  drawh 
fin^m  the  great  extent  of  country  which  the  union  embraces.  A 
few  obserrations,  on  this  subject,  will  be  the  more  proper,  as  it  is 
perceived,  that  the  adversaries  of  the  new  constitution  are  availing 
themselves  of  a  prevailing  prejudice,  with  regard  to  the  practica- 
ble sphere  of  republican  administration,  in  order  to  supply,  by 
imaginary  difficulties,  the  want  of  those  solid  objections,  which 
they  endeavour  in  vain  to  find. 

The  errour  which  limits  republican  government  to  a  narrow  £s« 
trict,  has  been  unfolded  and  refuted  in  preceding  papers.  I  re- 
mark here  only,  that  it  seems  to  owe  its  rise  and  prevalence  chie#y 
to  the  confounding  of  a  republic  with  a  democracy ;  and  apply^ 
ifig  to  the  former,  reaeoningi^drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  latter. 
The  true  distinction  between  these  forms,  was  also  adverted  to  oft 
a  former  occasion.  It  is,  that  in  a  democracy,  the  people  meet 
and  exercise  the  government  in  person :  in  a  republic,  they  assem* 
fole  and  administer  it  by  their  representatives  and  agents.  A  de- 
mocracy! consequently,  must  be  confined  to  a  small  spot.  A  re* 
public  may  be  extended  over  a  large  region. 

To  this  accidental  source  of  the  errour,  may  be  added  the  ai^ 
tifice  of  some  celebrated  authors,  whose  writings  have  had  a 
great  share  in  forming  the  modern  standard  of  political  opinions. 
Being  subjects,  either  of  an  absolute,  or  limited  monarchy,  they 
have  endeavoured  to  heighten  the  advantages,  or  palliate  the  evile^ 
of  those  forms,  by  placing  in  comparison  with  them  the  vices  and 
defects  of  the  republican,  and  by  citing,  as  specimens  of  the  lat* 
ter,  the  turbulent  democracies  of  ancient  Greece,  and  modern 
Italy.  Under  the  confusion  of  names,  it  has  been  an  easy  task 
to  transfer  to  a  republic  observations  applicable  to  a  democ- 
racy only ;  and,  among  others,  the  observation,  that  it  can  never 
be  established  but  among  a  smidl  number  of  people,  living  within 
a  small  compass  of  territory. 

Such  a  fellacy  may  have  been  the  less  perceived,  as  most  of 
the  popular  governments  of  antiquity  were  of  the  democratic  spe* 
cies ;  and  even  in  modern  Europe,  to  which  we  owe  the  great 
principle  of  representation,  no  example  is  seen  of  a  govemmeat 
wholly  popular,  and  founded,  at  the  same  time,  whdly  OBthat  pria* 
eiple.  If  Europe  has  the  meiit  of  ^^Bcoveriog  thia  great  m^ 
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ebanieal  power  in  goTertunent,  bj  th«  iimpl^  ftgency  of  irhki^ 
the  will  of  the  largest  political  body  may  be  coiiceBtei;ed»  and  U$ 
force  directed  to  aoy  object,  which  the  public  good  requireff^ 
America  can  claim  the  merit  of  making  the  discoverj  the  basii  of 
unmixed  and  extensive  republics.  It  is  only  to  be  laniented,  tba^ 
any  of  her  citizens  should  wish  to  deprive  her  of  the  additional 
merit  of  displaying  its  full  efficacy  in  the  establishment  of  the 
comprehensive  system  now  under  her  consideration. 

As  the  natural  limit  of  a  democracy  is  that  distance  from  the 
centeral  point,  which  will  just  permit  the  most  remote  citizens  to 
assemble  as  often  as  their  public  functions  demand,  and  will 
include  no  greater  number  than  can  join  in  those  functions: 
so  the  natural  limit  of  a  republic,  is  that  distance  from  the  centrei 
which  will  barely  allow  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  meet 
aft  often  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  publio 
affairs.  Can  it  be  said,  that  the  limits  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ceed  this  distance  1  It  will  not  be  said  by  those  who  recollect* 
t|iat  the  Atlantic  coast  is  the  longest  side  of  the  union ;  that 
4uring  the  term  of  thirteen  years,  the  representatives  of  the  states 
have  been  almost  continually  assembled  ;  and  that  the  members, 
from  the  most  distant  states,  are  not  chargeable  with  greater  in- 
termissions of  attendance,  than  those  from  the  states  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Congress. 

That  we  may  form  a  juster  estimate  with  regard  to  this  interest* 
ing  subject,  let  us  resort  to  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  union. 
The  limits,  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  are,  on  the  east  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  south  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees,  on  the 
west  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  north  an  irregular  line  running 
in  some  instances  beyond  the  forty-fifth  degree,  in  others  falling 
as  low  as  the  forty-second.  The  southern  shore  of  lake  Erie  lies 
below  that  latitude.  Computing  the  distance  between  the  thirty- 
first  and  forty-fifth  degrees,  it  amounts  to  nine  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-three common  miles;  computing  it  from  thirty-one  to  forty- 
two  degrees,  to  seven  hundred  sixty-four  miles  and  a  half.  Tak- ' 
ing  the  mean  for  the  distance,  the  amount  will  be  eight  hundred 
sixty-eight  miles  and  three  fourths.  The  mean  distance  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  does  not  probably  exceed  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  On  a  comparison  of  this  extent,  with  tliat 
of  several  countries  in  Europe,  the  practicability  of  rendering 
our  system  commensurate  to  it,  appears  to  be  demonstrable. 
It  is  not  a  great  deal  larger  than  Germany,  where  a  diet,  repre- 
senting the  whole  empire,  is  continually  assembled;  or  than 
Poland  before  the  late  dismemberment,  where  another  national 
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cRct  was  the  depository  of  the  supreme  power.  Passing  bjr  Prancif 
and  Spain,  we  find  that  in  Great  Britain,  inferiour  as  it  may  be  in 
size,  the  representatives  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
have  as  far  to  travel  to  the  national  council,  as  will  be  required  of 
those  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  union. 

Favourable  as  this  view  of  the  subject  may  be,  some  observa- 
tions remain,  which  will  place  it  in  a  light  still  more  satisfactory. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment is  not  to  be  charged  with  the  whole  power  of  making  and 
administering  laws ;  its  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  certain  enumerate 
ed  objects,  which  concern  all  the  members  of  the  republic,  but 
which  are  not  to  be  attained  by  the  separate  provisions  of  any. 
The  subordinate  governments,  which  can  extend  their  care  to  all 
those  other  objects,  which  can  be  separately  provided  for,  will  re- 
tain their  due  authority  and  activity.  Were  it  proposed  by  the 
plan  of  the  convention,  to  abolish  the  governments  of  the  particu- 
hir  states,  its  adversaries  would  have  some  ground  for  their  objec- 
tion ;  though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  if  they  were 
abolished,  the  general  government  would  l>e  compelled,  by  the 
principle  of  self-preservation,  to  reinstate  them  in  their  proper 
jurisdiction. 

A  second  observation  to  be  made  is,  that  the  immediate  object 
of  the  federal  constitution,  is  to  secure  the  union  of  the  thirteen 
primitive  states,  which  we  know  to  be  practicable ;  and  to  add  to 
them  such  other  states,  as  may  arise  in  their  own  bosoms,  or  in 
their  neighbourhoods,  which  we  cannot  doubt  to  be  equally  prac- 
ticable. The  arrangements  that  may  be  necessary  for  those  an- 
gles and  fractions  of  oxir  territory,  which  lie  on  our  north  western 
frontier,  must  be  left  to  those  whom  further  discoveries  and  expe- 
rience will  render  more  equal  to  the  task. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  intercourse 
throughout  the  union  will  be  daily  facilitated  by  new  improve- 
ments. Roads  will  everywhere  be  shortened,  and  kept  in  better 
order ;  accommodations  for  travellers  will  be  multiplied  and  me- 
liorated ;  an  interiour  navigation  on  our  eastern  side,  will  be  open- 
ed throughout,  or  nearly  throughout,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Thir- 
teen States.  The  communication  between  the  western  and  At- 
lantic districts,  and  between  different  parts  of  each,  will  be  ren- 
dered more  and  more  easy,  by  those  numerous  canals,  with  which 
the  beneficience  of  nature  has  intersected  our  country,  and  which 
art  finds  it  so  little  difilcnlt  to  connect  and  complete. 

A  fourth,  and  still  more  important  consideration,  is,  that  as 
almost  every  state  will,  on  one  side  or  other,  be  a  frontier,  and 
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win  tbiis  find,  in  a  re^^d  to  itf  safety,  an  indacement  to  maka 
i|ome  sacrifiees  for  the  sake  of  tlie  general  proteetion :  so  the  Qtotea 
which  lie  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  heart  of  the  unioa^  and 
which  of  course  may  partake  least  of  the  ordinary  circulation  of 
its  benefits,  will  be  at  the  same  time  immediately  contiguous  to 
foreign  nations,  and  will  consequently  stand,  on  particular  occa- 
sions, in  greatest  need  of  its  strength  and  resources.  It  may  be 
inconvenient  for  Georgia,  or  the  states  forming  our  western  or 
north  eastern  borders,  to  send  their  representatives  to  the  seat  of 
gOTernment;  but  they  would  find  it  more  so  to  struggle  alone 
against  ai^  invading  enemy,  or  even  to  support  alone  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  those  precautions,  which  may  be  dictated  by  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  continual  danger.  If  they  should  derive  less  benefit 
therefore  from  the  union  in  some  respects,  than  the  less  distant 
states,  they  will  derive  greater  benefit  from  it  in  other  respects^ 
and  thus  the  proper  equilibrium  will  be  maintained  throughout. 

I  submit  to  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  these  considerations,  in  full 
confidence  that  the  good  sense  which  has  so  often  marked  your 
decisions,  will  allow  them  their  due  weight  and  effect ;  and  that  you 
will  never  suffer  difficulties,  however  formidable  in  appearance,  or 
however  fashionable  the  errour  on  which  they  may  be  founded,  to 
drive  you  into  the  gloomy  and  perilous  scenes  into  which  the  advo- 
cates for  disunion  would  conduct  you.  Hearken  not  to  the  unnat- 
ural voice,  which  tells  you  that  the  people  of  America,  knit  togeth- 
er as  they  are  by  so  many  chords  of  affection,  can  no  longer  live 
tc^ether  as  members  of  the  same  family ;  can  no  h)nger  contiaua 
the  mutual  guardians  of  their  mutual  happiness ;  can  no  longer  be 
fellow-citizens  of  one  great,  respectable,  and  fiourbhing  empire. 
Hearken  not  to  the  voice,  which  petulantly  tells  you,  that  the  form 
of  government  recommended  for  your  adoption,  is  a  novelty  ia 
the  political  world ;  that  it  has  never  yet  had  a  place  in  the  theo- 
ries of  the  wildest  projectors ;  that  it  rashly  attempts  what  it  is 
impossible  to  accomplish.  No,  my  countrymen,  shut  your  ears 
against  this  unhallowed  language.  Shut  your  hearts  against  the 
poison  which  it  conveys.  The  kindred  blood  which  flows  in  the 
veins  of  American  citizens,  the  mingled  blood  which  they  have 
shed  in  defence  of  their  sacred  rights,  consecrate  their  union,  and 
excite  horrour  at  the  idea  of  their  becoming  aliens,  rivals,  ene« 
i^ies.  And  if  novelties  are  to  be  shunned,  believe  me,  the  most 
alarming  of  all  novelties,  the  most  wild  of  all  projects,  the  most 
rash  of  all  attempts,  is  that  of  rending  us  in  pieces,  in  ordejr  to 
preserve  our  libeirties,  and  promote  our  happiness,  ^ut  why  is  the 
experiment  of  an  extended  republic  to  be  rejectedf  merely  becaufe 
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k  umf  oom^iiie  what  is  new  t  Is  it  aot^  glory  of  Iht 
of  Ainerica»  that  whilst  tbejr  have  paid  a  deceat  rofard  to  the 
QpiaiaiM  of  Ibraier  tioies  aod  other  oationst  they  bare  not  sofitrod 
a  blind  veoeration  for  aotiquitj,  for  cugtom,  or  for  names,  to  oveiw 
rule  the  saggestioDs  of  their  own  good  sense^  the  knowledge  of 
tbeir  own  situatioa,  and  the  lessons  of  their  own  experienee  1  To 
this  manly  spirit,  posterity  wiH  be  indebted  for  the  possession,  and 
tlM  world  for  the  example,  of  the  numerons  innovations  displayed 
on  the  American  theatre,  in  fo?our  of  privitte  rights  and  paUio 
luippiness.  Had  no  important  step  been  takeo  by  the  loaders  of 
the  revolution,  for  whicb  a  precedent  could  not  be  diseovered ;  me 
government  established  of  which  an  exact  model  did  not  praseaa 
itself,  the  people  of  the  United  States  might,  at  this  moment,  hav« 
been  nambered  among  the  melancholy  victims  of  misgatdod  coan- 
oils ;  mast  at  best  have  been  labouring  under  the  weight  of  oomo 
of  those  foroM  which  have  emshed  the  liberties  of  the  rest  of  mas* 
kind.  Happily  for  America,  happily,  we  trust,  for  the  whole  human 
race,  they  pursued  a  new  add  more  noble  eoarso.  They  aooom* 
pKshed  a  revolution  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  o£  humav 
society.  They  reared  the  fabrics  of  governments  which  have  na 
model  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  They  formed  the  design  af  m 
great  confederacy,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  their  soeoessors  la 
improve  asd  perpetuate.  If  their  works  betray  imperfeeticns,  wo 
wonder  at  the  fewness  of  them.  If  they  erred  most  in  the  stroo* 
tore  oi  the  union,  this  was  the  work  most  difficult  to  be  eaocnnd  9 
this  is  the  work  which  has  been  new  modelled  by  the  act  of  yo«f 
convention,  and  it  is  that  act  on  which  you  are  now  to  dehberal^ 
and  to  decide.  PUBLIUS. 


NO.  XV. 

By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

{hnummg  the  Dtfeds  of  ike  Presemi  Cmtftderaiiim^  in  RdmHm  to 
the  Principle  of  Legislation  for  the  States  in  their  CofUctiue  Cm* 
peteities. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  preceding  papers,  I  have  endeavoured^  my 
^ow'-eitizens,  to  place  before  you,  in  a  clear  and  convincing 
Kgjrt,  the  importance  of  union  to  your  political  safety  and  happi« 
ness.  I  have  unfolded  to  you  a  complication  of  dangers  to  which' 
yon- would  be  exposed,  should  you  permit  that  sacred  knot,  whidi 
I  the  people  of  America  together,  to  bo  severed  or  dissolved 
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hf  uibition^rbf  ararie^,  1^  jealousy  or  bj  misrepresentation. 
In  the  wqatl  of  the  uiquirj,  through  which  I  propose  to  aceom- 
fmnj  jFou,  the  troths  intended  to  be  inculcated  will  receive  further 
•osfirmation  from  facts  and  arguments  hitherto  unnoticed.  If  the 
road,  over  which  you  will  still  have  to  pass,  should  in  some  places 
iqspear  to  you  tedious  or  irksome,  you  will  recollect  that  you  are  in 
<|aest  of  infom^ation  on  a  subject  the  most  momentous,  which  can 
engage  the  attentien  of  a  free  people ;  that  the  field  through  which 
jou  have  to  travel  is  in  itself  spacious,  and  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  journey  have  been  unnecessarily  increased  by  the  mazes  with 
which  sophistry  has  beset  the  way.  It  will  be  my  aim  to  remove 
Ihe  obstacles  to  your  progress,  in  as  compendious  a  manner  as  it 
eaa  be  done,  without  sacrificing  utility  to  despatch. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan,  which  I  have  laid  down  for  the  dis- 
cmaion  of  the  subject,  the  point  next  in  order  to  be  examined,  is 
the  **  insufficiency  of  the  present  confederation  to  the  preservation 
ef  the  union." 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  what  need  there  is^  of  reasoning  or 
proof  to  illastrate  a  position,  which  is  neither  controverted  nor 
doubted ;  to  which  the  understandings  and  feelings  of  all  classes 
•f  men  assent ;  and  which  in  substance  is  admitted  by  the  oppo- 
aents  as  well  as  by  the  friends  of  the  new  constitution  ?  It  must 
in  truth  be  acknowledged,  that  however  these  may  differ  in  other 
respects,  they  in  general  appear  to  harmonize  in  the  opinion,  that 
tfiere  are  material  imperfections  in  our  national  system,  and  that 
•onething  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  rescue  us  from  impending 
aaarehy.  The  facts  that  support  this  opinion,  are  no  longer  ob- 
jects of  speculation.  They  have  forced  themselves  upon  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  people  at  large,  and  have  at  length  extorted  from 
Uiose,  whose  mistaken  policy  has  had  the  principal  share  in  pre- 
cipitating the  extremity  at  which  we  are  arrived,  a  reluctant  con- 
fession of  the  reality  of  many  of  those  defects  in  the  scheme  of 
our  federal  government,  which  have  been  long  pointed  out  and 
regretted  by  the  intelligent  friends  of  the  union. 

We  may  indeed,  with  propriety,  be  said  to  have  reached  almost 
the  last  stage  of  national  humiliation.  There  is  scarcely  any 
thing  that  can  wound  the  pride,  or  degrade  the  character,  ii£  an 
independent  people,  which  we  do  not  experience.  Are  there  en- 
gagements, to  the  performance  of  which  we  are  held  by  every  tie 
respectable  among  men  t  These  are  the  subjects  of  constant  and* 
unblushing  violation.  Do  we  owe  debts  to  foreigners,  and  to  our 
own  citizens,  contracted  in  a  time  of  imminent  peril,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  political  ezisteiice  ?     These  remain  without  any 
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ptofw  or  satiifiMtOf 7  pro^sion  for  their  diftfaMpgtt.  Hste  «• 
Talnable  territoriet  and  important  potta  in  the  poiiaeiiaa  of  m  §ot* 
eign  power,  which,  hy  ezpreis  stipulations,  ought  kMig  Msee  ta 
ha?e  been  surrendered  1  These  are  still  retained,  to  the  priiudico 
of  our  interests  not  less  than  of  our  rights.  Are  we  in  a  cottdi* 
tion  to  resent  or  to  repel  the  aggression  1  We  have  neither  troopai 
Qor  treasury,  nor  gorernment.*  Are  we  even  in  a  condition  to  rap 
monstrate  with  dignity  1  The  just  imputations  on  our  own  faitht 
in  respect  to  the  same  treaty,  ought  first  to  be  removed.  Are  we 
entitled,  by  nature  and  compact,  to  a  free  participation  in  the  nav* 
igation  of  the  Mississippi  1  Spain  excludes  us  from  it.  Is  puhlia 
credit  an  indispensable  resource  in  time  of  public  danger  t  Wa 
aeem  to  have  abandoned  its  cause  as  desperate  and  irretrievabte^ 
Is  commerce  of  importance  to  national  wealth  1  Ours  ia  at  the 
Jowest  point  of  declension.  Is  respectability  in  the  eyea  of  for* 
ein  powers,  a  safeguard  against  foreign  encroachments  t  The  ion 
becility  of  our  government  even  forbids  them  to  treat  with  us ; 
our  ambassadors  abroad  are  the  mere  pageants  of  mimic  sove- 
reignty. Is  a  violent  and  unnatural  decrease  in  the  value  of  landi 
a  symptom  of  national  distress  1  The  price  of  improved  land,  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  is  much  lower  than  can  be  accountad 
for  by  the  quantity  of  waste  land  at  market,  and  can  only  ba 
fully  explained  by  that  want  of  private  and  public  confidence, 
which  are  so  alarmingly  prevalent  among  all  ranks,  and  which 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  depreciate  property  of  every  kind.  la 
private  credit  the  friend  and  patron  of  industry  ?  That  most  use* 
fill  kind  which  relates  to  borrowing  and  lending,  is  reduced  withia 
the  narrowest  limits  and  this  still  more  from  an  opinion  of  insecti* 
rity  than  from  a  scarcity  of  money.  To  shorten  an  enumeratioa 
of  particulars  which  can  afibrd  neither  pleasure  nor  instruetion,  il 
may  in  general  be  demanded,  what  indication  is  there  of  national 
disorder,  poverty,  and  insignificance,  that  could  befal  a  conomuni- 
ty  so  peculiarly  blessed  with  natural  advantages  as  we  are,  which 
does  not  form  a  part  of  the  dark  catalogue  of  our  public  misfof- 
tunes! 

This  is  the  melancholy  situation  to  which  we  have  been  hrottghl 
by  those  very  maxims  and  counsels,  which  would  now  deter  na 
from  adopting  the  proposed  constitution  ;  and  which,  not  content 
with  having  conducted  us  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  seem  resolved 
to  plunge  us  into  the  abyss  that  awaits  us  below.  Herci  my  coun* 
tryraen,  impelled  by  every  motive  that  ought  to  influence  an  en-' 
lightened  people,  let  us  make  a  firm  stand  for  our  safety,  our  trm&- 
*  I  mean  im  Ika  naiML 
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fnlKlyy  our  ^lignitf,  our  reputatioii*  Let  uf  «t  iMt  bfMiktbo  tiM 
duurm  which  has  too  long  wednced  vs  from  the  poihs  of  fcikiiy 
and  fNToiperity. 

It  18  true,  as  has  been  bolbre  observed,  that  facts  too  stuhboro 
to  be  resisted,  hare  produced  a  species  of  general  assent  to  the 
abstract  proposition,  that  there  exist  material  defects  in  our  nation* 
al  system ;  but  the  useAilness  of  the  concession,  on  the  part  of 
the  old  adversaries  of  federal  measures,  is  destrojed  bj  a  strena- 
ous  opposition  to  a  remedj,  upon  the  only  principles  that  can  giro 
it  a  chance  of  success.  While  thej  admit  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  is  destitute  of  energy,  they  contend  againet 
aonferring  upon  it  those  powers  which  are  requisite  to  supply  that 
energy.  They  seem  stili  to  aim  at  things  repugnant  and  irrecon* 
eilable ;  at  an  augmentation  of  federal  authority,  without  a  dim- 
inution  of  state  authority  ;  at  sovereignty  in  the  union,  and  com* 
plete  independence  in  the  members.  They  stiU,  in  fine,  seeaa  to 
cherish  with  blind  devotion  the  political  monster  of  an  in^minm  m 
iwiperid.  This  renders  a  full  display  of  the  principal  defects  of  the 
confederation  necessary,  in  order  to  show,  that  the  evils  we  expe- 
rience do  not  proceed  from  minute  or  partial  imperfections,  bat 
from  fundamental  errours  in  the  structure  of  the  building,  which 
cannot  be  amended,  otherwise  than  by  an  alteration  in  the  very 
elements  and  main  pillars  of  the  fabric. 

The  great  and  radical  vice,  in  the  construction  of  the  existing 
confederation,  is  in  the  principle  of  legislation  for  states  or 
GOVERNMENTS,  io  their  CORPORATE  or  OOLLEOTIVE  OAPAcmEs,  and 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  individuals  of  whom  they  consist; 
Though  this  principle  does  not  run  through  all  the  powers  delegat*- 
ed  to  the  union  ;  yet  it  pervades  and  governs  those  on  which  the 
efficacy  of  the  rest  depends  :  except,  as  to  the  rule  of  apportion- 
ment, the  United  States  have  an  indefinite  discretion  to  make 
requisitions  for  men  and  money ;  but  they  have  no  authority  to 
raise  either,  by  regulations  extending  to  the  individual  citizens  of 
America.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that,  though  in  theory, 
their  resolutions  concerning  those  objects  are  laws,  constitutionally 
binding  on  the  members  of  the  union ;  yet  in  practice,  they  are 
mere  recommendations,  which  the  states  observe  or  disregard 
at  their  option. 

It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  capriciousness  of  the  human 
mind,  that  af^er  all  the  admonitions  we  have  had  from  experience 
on  this  head,  there  should  still  be  found  men,  who  object  to  the 
new  constitution,  for  deviating  from  a  principle  which  has  been 
found  the  bane  of  the  old ;  and  whtob  is,  in  itself  evidently  in- 
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«^ieli,  if  H  is  td  be  eiteecMed  at  all,  matt  sobttittlte  the  rioleiit 
and  aaaguiaaiy  agency  of  the  tfrord,  U>  the  mild  iniaeace  6f  the 
magistracy. 

'9^bete  is  BolllfDg  absttnl  or  itnfpracticeMe,  in  the  idea  ef  a 
leagae  cm^  alKane^  between  independent  nations,  for  certain  defh^ 
ed  pbtposes  precisely  sf sited  in  a  treaty ;  regulating  all  the  details 
of  titne,  plac^,  circoibBtaiiee,  and  quantity;  leering  nothing  to 
Hitare  discretiM ;  and  depending  for  its  execution  on  the  good 
ftiitbof'the  parlies.  Compacts  of  this  kind  exist  among  all  citil^ 
bed  nations,  subject  to  the  usofd  Ticissttudes  of  peace  and  wari 
4f  bfefeeittfnce  ahd  non-<»bsefiranoe,  as  the  interests  or  passions  of 
<ho  contrac^ng  powers  didtate.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
ibetittiry,  there  was  an  e^demical  rage  in  Europe  fbr  this  species 
i^'cOtnpacta ;  fhom  whlich  i^e  politicians  of  the  times  fondly  hoped 
jfeff  benefit^  which  were  never  realised.  With  a  tiew  to  establish^ 
i|igflioa<(iiiHh>riu»  of  power,  and  the  peace  of  that  part  ofthA 
iNarldf  all  the  resoaweto  bf  ne^otlafion  were  dhsusted,  and  tHfyM 
aMi  quadruple  alliandes  were  #r»rmed ;  bat  they  were  scaniely  ibrtn^ 
ed-belbre  they  were  bfOfcen,  givitig  an  1mstr«ctite,  hot  afflicting 
taMOnr  t6  madliittd,  how  Ihtle  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  trea^ 
ties  which  bare  no  other  sanction  than  the  obligations  of  good 
Ibttht  aad  wbieh  •oppose  geoisral  covmderatldas  Of  peace  and 
jvitiefe,  tO'  the  impcdse  of*  any  tanne^te  interest  or  passion. 

if  tho|Miticular  etatee  in' tl^s  country  are  disposed  to  stand  ill 
a'^anflay  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  drop  the  project  of  a  gen^ 
eral  ttMeaatioiiART  supsasNYSNDaNOB,  the  scheme  would  indeed 
bepemicioas,  and  would  entail  upon  as  all  the  mischieft  which 
hare  been  enwnerated  ttade^  the  first  head ;  but  it  would  Irare 
the  merit  of  being,  at  least,  consistent  and  practicable.  Aban- 
doning all  tiews  towardii  a  confederate  goremment,  this  would 
bling^  as  to  a  simple  alliance,  offensire  and  defensire;  and  would 
platse  us  itf  a  situation  to  be  alternately  friends  and  enemies  of 
ea<^  other,  as  our  mutual  jealousies  and  riralships,  nourished  by 
the  intrigues  of  foreign  nations,  should  prescribe  to  us. 

But  if  we  are  unwilling  to  be  placed  in  this  perilous  situation ; 
if  we  stffi  adhere  to  the  design  of  a  national  government,  or,' 
irfiich  is  the  same  thing,  of  a  superintending  power,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  common  council,  we  must  resolve  to  incorporate  into 
our  plan  those  ingredients,  which  may  be  considered  as  forming 
tiie  characteristic  difference  between  a  league  and  a  government ; 
we  must  extend  the  authority  of  the  union  to  the  persons  of  the 
c^izens^-tlie  only  proper  oljjeots  of  gotemment 
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7i  Ttm  wmamAimT^ 

■  Oorernmeiit  iapUet  ik^  pow er^of  iiimkii^lawii.  b  «  «• 
to  the  idea  of  n  laW|  that  it  ,be^  ^IteMtfd  .with  a  •anotNMi;  jn*,  •» 
other  word«t  9  p^flc^ltj  or  puaUbpei^t.  for>  4tfl^die«ce.  If  there 
be  no  penalty  annexed  to  disobedience,  the  reeokitiope  or-  oomr 
miindt  which  pretepd  to  be  laws;  ^ill  in  fact  aiofouAt  to  .BQlhtDg 
m^tt  than  advice  or  recommendation.:  Tbia  penalty,  whatever  it 
.naj  be,  can  only  be  infliaed  in  two  waya;  by  the  agency ;  of  the 
courts  and  ministera  of  justice,  or  by  military  lorce ;  by  the  pobwt 
ciON  of  the  magistracy,  or  by  the  coeax^a^oN  of  r  anas.  The  fiii4 
kind  can  evidently  apply  only  to  men :  the  lasl^  luod  mast. of  ^9^ 
cessity  be  employed  against  bodies  poKtic*  or  -  eom.oHHliti^  «if 
-ftates.  It  is.  evident,  that  there  is  no  process  i^f  a  court  by  vhieh 
their  obseryaoce  of  the  laws  caa,  i^.tbe  last  is^iesort,  he,  eiiANroaA 
Sentences  may  be  denofinced  against  theooi  for  violatiofls  of  theif 
^Xj  ;  bat  these  sentences  ca^  oqly  be  Cjarrie4  i^toeixecution  k^.tha 
aword.  In  ap  assooiatiMn,  inhere  tlpe  gen^ral  anthOfity  iaxonfii^ 
tg  the  collective  bodies  of  the  coivmuiMties  that  eoaspoaenity  erecft 
breach  of  the  laws  must  invqlve  a  stat#  of  .wai^  and,miMtar9r:'4i9r 
eeution  muat.  become  itho:  only  io^truasewt  jof  eivU  ohft4iiBMa» 
IBuoh  a  state  of  things  ca^i  certainly  not  it^st^rv^ithe-naofia  of  gqvH 
erDmant,  nor  wott]4  i^y  prudent  ipaA  ^hqoee  to  commit;  hia  Jhafit 
piness  toit    ,  i        .  -  • 

There  waa  a  time  when  we  were  told  ^hatibreacbtoav  b^r.-th^ 
states,  of  the  regirfations  of  the  federal  authority,  arere  not.  tai*b# 
expected;  that  a  sense  of  common  interest  would  preaide^  ayer 
the  conduct  of  the  respective  i^embexs,  and  would  beget  ailMl 
cqmpliance  with  all  the  constitutional  requisitions  of  the  unii^w 
This  language,  at  the  present  day,  woqld  appear  aa  wiM  taan 
gre«t  part  of  what  we  now  hear  ffopi;  the  same  quarter  a^U  ha 
thought,  when  we  ahalL  have  received  further  lesspna.from  that 
best  oracle  of  wi^dom«  experience*  It  ait  all  times  betrayed  j^ 
ignorance  of  the  true  springs  by  which  human  conduct  is  actuate 
^,  and  belied  the  original  iiiduoemeiit^  to  the  estajbUi^ilMoent  of 
civil  power.  Why  has  government  been  ia^titMted  .  at  all  1 ,  .Be^ 
cause  the  passions  of  men  will  not  conform  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  justice,  without  constraint.  Has  it  been  foundtbat  bodies 
of  men  apt  with  more  rectitude  or  greater  disinterestedness  than 
individuals  1  The  contrary  of  this  has  been  inferred  by  all  acoiir 
rate  observers  of  the  conduct  of  mankind ;  and  the  inference  is 
founded  upon  obvious  reasons.  Regard  to  reputation  has  a  lesa 
active  influence,  when  the  infiemiy  of  a  bad  action  is  to  be  divided 
among  a  number,  ,thfip  when  it  is  to  fall  singly  .upon  ope*  A 
spirit  of  faction,  which  is  apt  to  mingle  its  poison,  in  the  delibejcar 


HoMi  «l  «JI  bodtot  Af  men)  will  oltea  huny  tlM  pertonst  of  w%«ia* 
ibef  are  cMttpofed,  into  improprieties  and  ezeeases,  fbr  wlieh 
tbej  would  bl«th  in  a  prirate  eapaottj. 

hk  addition  to  all  this,  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  sovereign  pow- 
•r«  an  impatience  of  control,  which  disposes  those  who  are  iaTett» 
ad  with  the  ezerciss  of  it,  to  look  with  an  eril  eye  upon  aH  extet* 
■al  attempts  to  restfain  or  direct  its  operations.  From  this  s])irit 
it  Imppeas,  that  in  everj  political  association  which  is  formed  upon 
the  pfinciple  of  naitinf  in  a  common  interest  a  nomher  of  lesser 
sseareigatiaS)  there  wUl  be  found  a  kind  of  eccentric  tendiencj  in 
the  wbardinate  or  inforioar  orbs,  bj  the  operation  of  which  tliere* 
will  be  a  perpetaal  eieit  in  each  to  fly  off  from  the  common  cen* 
Ire.  This  tendency  is  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  It  has  its 
erigitt  in  the  love  of  power.  Power,  controlled  or  abridged,  is 
alaseal  alwn^  the  rival  and  enemy  of  that  power  by  which  it  is 
SMtroUedor  abridged.  This  simple  proposition  will  teach  us,  how 
lilile  reason  dMve  is  to  expect^  that  the  persons  entrusted  with  the 
admioiiivsition  of  the  affairs  of  the  particular  members  of  a  coi»* 
Mevmoyt  w91  at  all  titnes  be  ready,  with  perfect  good  humour, 
and  an  unbiassed  regard  to  the  public  weal,  to  execute  the  resolo- 
tieos  or  decrees  of  the  general  authority.  The  reverse  of  this  re- 
salts  from  the  constitution  of  man. 

If,  tberelere,  the  measures  of  the  confederacy  cannot  be  executed, 
witiMNft  the  intervention  of  the  particular  administrations,  there 
wifl  be  Ultle  prospect  of  their  being  executed  at  alL  The  rulers 
ef  the  respective  members,  whether  tbey  have  a  constitutional 
light  to  do  it  or  not,  will  undertake  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
tha  measures  themselves.  They  will  consider  the  conformity  of 
the  thing  proposed  or  required  to  their  immediate  interests  or  aims ; 
the  momentary  conveniences  or  inconveniences  that  would  attend 
iU  adoption.  All  this  will  be  done  ;  and  in  a  spirit  of  interested 
and  saspicioas  scrutiny,  without  that  knowledge  of  national  cir- 
eum^ances  and  reasons  of  state,  which  is  essential  to  a  right 
judgment,  and  with  that  strong  predilection  in  favour  of  local  ob- 
jects, which  can  hardly  fail  to  mislead  the  decision.  The  same 
process  must  be  repeated  in  every  member  of  which  the  body  is 
constHuted  ;  and  the  execution  of  the  plans,  framed  by  the  coun- 
cils of  the  whole,  will  always  fluctuate  on  the  discretion  of  the  ill- 
infbrmed'fl&nd  prejudiced  opinion  of  every  part.  Those  who  have 
been  conversant  in  the  proceedings  of  popular  assemblies ;  who 
hare  seen  bow  dtfBcult  it  often  is,  when  there  is  no  exteriour  pres- 
sure of  circumstances,  to  bring  them  to  harmonious  resolutions  on 
onpcMffant  poiats»  will  reaifily  conceive,  how  impossible  it  must  be 


la  uiriiiot.a  inmber  of  raeh  MModiiUafi  d^Umrikiiag  air «<  dtifiai 
4q«i  6a«h  othar,  al  differenl  timet,  and  imd^r  diiareiit  UBprtsiioii«% 
long  to  cooperate  in  the  same  views  aod  pureuits. 

In  our  oaae,  ibe  concurrence  of  thirteen  dittioet  aevereign  wiUf 
ij  requisite  under  the  confederation,  to  the  complete  eMeittioo  o£ 
everj  important  measure,  that  proceeds  from  the  unioD.  It  lite 
happened,  as  was  to  have  been  foreseen.  The  measures  of  the 
union  ba?e  not  been  executed ;  the  delinqueiicies  of  the  states 
ha?^  st»p  by  step,  matured  themselves  to  an  axUreme,  whick  hat 
at  length  arrested  all  the  wheels  of  the  Qatmial  govemaaeott  a»d 
brought  them  to  an  awful  stand.  Congress,  at  this  time  seareely 
possess  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  forms  of  administratiott,  till 
the  states  can  have  time  to  agree  upon  a  more  substantial  substi- 
tute for  the  present  shadow  of  a  federal  government  Things  did 
90t  come  to  this  desperate  extremity  at  once.  The  causes  wUdk 
have  been  specified,  produced  at  first  only  uneqaal.aad  dispropea* 
tioaate  degrees  of  compUanee  with  the  requisitions  of  tha  aoioA. 
The  greater  deficiencies  of  some  states  furnished  the  pMtttzt  of 
example,  and  the  temptation  of  interest  to  the  oompijrtngf  or  at 
least  delinquent  states.  Whj  should  we  do  more  ia  proportasA 
than  those  who  are  embarked  with  us  in  the  same  political  ve^a^e  ) 
Whj  should  we  consent  to  bear  more  than  our  proper  share  of  the 
common  burthen  1  These  were  suggestions  which  huviaa  selfish* 
oess  could  not  withstand,  and  which  even  speculative  mea,  who 
looked  forward  to  remote  consequences,  could  not  without  hasita* 
tion  combat.  Each  state,  jieldieg  to  the  persuasive  voice  of  im* 
mediate  interest  or  convenience,  has  successively  withdrawn  ice 
support^  till  the  frail  and  tottering  edifice  seems  ready  to  Dedl  apoQ 
our  beads,  and  to  crush  us  beaeath  its  ruins.  PUBUUS. 


NO.  XVI. 

Bt  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.      • 

The  same  Subject  Continued^  in  Relation  to  the  same  Principles, 
The  tendency  of  the  principle  of  legislation  for  states  or  cook 
munities  in  their  political  capacities^  as  it  has  been  exemplified  by 
the  experiment  we  have  made  of  it,  is  equally  attested  by  the 
events  which  have  befallen  all  other  governments  of  the  confeder- 
ate kind,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  in  exact  proportion  to 
its  prevalence  iu  those  systems.  The  confirmations  of  this  lact 
will  be  worthy  of  a  distinct  and  particular  examination.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  barely  observing  here,  that  of  all  the  ooaM* 


LjrcMtt  and  AelMMiB  leagues*  M  fiur  ••  tbeve  remani  yettiges  of 
tbem,  aj^pear  to  have  beea  noet  free  from  the  fettere  of  that  nit* 
taken  pfftaeiple«  and  were  according  those  whieh  hate  best  de- 
serted, and  have  osest  liberalijr  receired,  the  applaudtag  soffragee 
ef  political  writers. 

This  exceptionable  principle  maj,  as  truly  as  emphatically,  be 
t(|f  led  the  parent  of  anarchy  t  it  has  been  seen,  that  delinqoeneies 
im  the  snembers  of  the  union  are  its  natnral  and  necessary  oA 
•ining;  mad  that  whenever  they  happen,  the  only  coMtkntiefial 
vemedy  is  forooy  and  the  imoMdiale  effect  of  the  nse  of  it*  civil 
war- 
it  remauM  to  ioqnire,  how  ftur  so  odious  an  engine  of  ggveri^* 
naent,  in*  ils  application  to  us,  would  even  be  capable  of  answering 
its  end.  If  there  should  not  be  a  large  army,  constantly  at  the 
disposal  of  the  national  government,  it  would  either  not  be  able 
t»  easploy  fofce  at  all,  or  when  this  conid  be  done,  it  would  amomit 
l»  a  war  between  difiereat  parts  of  the  conlederMy,  conc^ning 
the  anfraetions  of  a  league ;  in  which  the  strongest  combioaiioa 
would  be  most  likely  to  prevail,  whether  it  consisted  of  those  who 
supported,  or  of  those  who  resisted,  the  general  authority.  It 
would  rarefy  happen  that  the  delinquency  to  be  redressed  would 
be  confined  to  a  single  member;  and  if  tbera  were  mere  than 
ene^  who  had  neglected  their  duty,  similarity  of  situation  wouM 
induce  them  to  unite  for  common  delence.  Independent  of  tUi 
BMtive  of  sympathy,  if  a  large  and  influential  state  should  faappett 
10  be  the  aggressing  member,  it  would  commonly  have  weight 
anoagfa  with  its  neighbours,  to  win  over  some  of  them  as  associ* 
atee  to  its  cause.  Specious  arguments  of  danger  to  the  general 
liberty  could  easily  be  contrived;  plausible  excuses  for  the  defi* 
eiencks  of  the  party  could,  without  difficulty,  be  invented,  to 
alarm  the  apprehensions,  inflame  the  passions,  and  conciliate  the 
feod-wiUy  even  of  those  states  which  were  not  chargeable  with 
any  violation  or  omission  of  duty.  This  would  be  the  more  likely 
to  take  placet  as  the  delinquencies  of  the  larger  members  might 
be  CKpected  sometimes  to  proceed  from  an  ambitions  premedita* 
tioM  in  their  rulers,  with  a  view  to  gettiag  rid  of  all  external  con- 
trol upon  their  designs  of  personal  aggrandisement ;  the  better  to 
eflbct  whichf  it  is  presumable  they  would  tamper  beforehand  with 
leading  individuals  in  the  acyacent  states.  If  associates  covld  not 
bo  found  at  home,  recourse  would  be  had  to  the  aid  of  foreign 
powers,  who  would  seldom  be  disinclined  to  encouraging  the  d»* 
sensioaa  of  a  confederacy,  from  the  firm  uaion  of  wfaid»  they  hod 


m  TBtLwmoBsuajKnr: 

Mtauditofcnr.  Whra  ih«  twoM  is  onev  dnwdi  tte  pitsiom  of 
IMD  obserre  ma  b«aoiia  of  nwdeffatimi.  The  suggeitionB  of  womd* 
•d  pride,  the  inaCigatioos  of  irritated  reMoUnent,  would  be  apt  «» 
earry  the  states,  against  whioh  the  arms  of  the  union  were  ezer^ 
•d,  to  anj  extremes  necessary  to  avenge  the  affiront,  or  to  avoid 
the  disgraee  of  submission.  The  first  war  of  this  kind  would 
pfobably  terminate  in  a  dissolution  of  the  union* 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  tioleot  death  ef  the  confederacy. 
Its  more  nataral  death  is  what  we  now  seem,  tp  be  on  the  peint  of 
ecperienciiig,  if  the  federal  system  be  not  speedily  renovated'  in 
a  more  substantial  form.  It  is  not  probable,  coneideriag  the 
genius  of  this  country,  that  the  complying  states  would  oftan 
be  ioeUned  to  support  the  authority  of  the  union,  by  engaging  in 
m  war  against  the  noacomplying  states.  They  would  always  bo 
more  ready  to  pursue  the  milder  course  of  putting  themselves  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  delinquent  members,  by  an  imitation  of 
tbeir  example.  And  the  guilt  of  all  would  thus  become  the  eeeo- 
rity  of  all.  Our  past  experience  has  exhibited  the  oporatioD  ef 
this  spirit  in  iu  full  light.  There  would  in  fact  be  an  ibsoperable 
difficulty  in  ascertaining,  when  force  oonld  with  propriety  be  em* 
ployed.  la  the  article  of  pecuniary  contribution,  which  wonld  be 
the  most  usual  source  of  delinquency,  it  would  often  be  impoiMiMe 
to  decide,  whether  it  had  proceeded  from  disinclination,  or  inabili-* 
ty.  The  pretence  of  the  latter  would  always  be  at  hand.  Amd 
the  case  must  be  very  flagrant,  in  which  its  fiiUacy  could  be  de^ 
tM»ted  with  sufficient  certainty  to  justify  the  harsh  expedient  of 
eompulsion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  problem  alone,  as  often  as  it 
sliould  occur,  would  open  a  wide  field  to  the  majority  that  hap^ 
pened  to  prevail  in  the  national  council,  fiur  the  exercise  of  fiko* 
tiotts  viewSf  of  partiality,  aad  of  oppcession. 
.  It  seems  to  require  no  pains  to  prove  that  the  stsites  ought  not 
to  pre£&r  a  national  constitution,  which  could  only  be  kept  in  mo- 
lion  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  large  army,  continually  on  foot  to 
execute  the  ordinary  requisitions  or  decrees  of  the  govemmeat^ 
And  yet  this  is  the  plain  alternative  involved  by  those  who  wish  to 
4eoy  it  the  power  of.  extending  its  operations  to  individuals.  Soeh 
H  sdiemoy  if  practicable  at  all,  would  instahtly  degenerate  into  a 
military  despotism ;  but  it  will  be  found  in  every  light  impraetiea- 
ble.  The  resources  of  the  union  would  not  be  equal  to  the  maitt« 
tenaaee  of  an  army  considerable  enough  to  confine  the  larger 
•tales  within  the  lim^  of  their  daty ;  nor  would  the  means  ever 
he  fomuhed  of  forming  such  an  ahny  in  the  first  iostaiiee.  Who* 
oaer  coaaidefs  the  pqaalousoess  knd  strength  of  sevend  of  theio 


^mtHMOif^  •t  the  pjaaonl  jiMWSfft^  and  loakt  ftcwud.lo  wfaal 
Ibejf  wiU  bMonve,  ^veniftt the  *4i0iMioe  of  half  •  tmmuujf  will  at 
Mce  disottst  as  idl«  and.TiBiooary  anj  sehemev  wkioh  aina  at  reg^ 
nbNUag  tbeir  .m^emeota  bj  laws,  to  operate  tipoii  them  in  tbew 
eoUfiiUAve.oatiiKWtiM,  aad  to  be  executed  hy  a  coafeion  ap^Koabla 
V^.tbe»floJ^  aaoie  eapaeatiea.  A  project  of  tbta  kind  »  litda 
less  romantic  than  the  moaster-tarning  jpirkt  attributed  to  the  hb» 
iiioas  heroes  and  demigods  of  antiqaify. 

..  fiften  iu, those  confederacies,  whith.  have  been  eompoaed  of 
jnembera  smaller  than  mabj  of  par  eoiurties,  the  priaeipla  of  legi^ 
iaUtioo  for  «ove«^eft^  states,  aiipported  hf  miliCary  eoepdon,  has 
lieverbeen  fousd  effeotaal..  It  hae  rarely  beea  attempted  lo  ^ 
eaa|]|oyed»l>iil  agatnattbeiweaker  mciDben;  aiadin  most  ivslttm 
4S.(9s  ailie$3pta<tc^  eoerpeitbe  refiikotery  4ad.  dieobedient,  haf<e  beea 
ili«  eigjiaUjpf  UGK»dj:w0rfr;c;in.aibioh:oo«.half  of  the  eotoMeracy 
Iwia  dJaphQrediita.baiuwrt  ag^fist  thd  otjier; 

The  result,  of  tbeae  obsenrations  to  aa  iiifelKgent  niiad  most  b(B 
aleafljT  thil,  that)  if  itibei  possible  at  anj  ra«e  to  eoastnier  a  fMeral 
fovwrwaettt  capable  o£  regolating  the  cQBHttoii  eoneems,  tbe  pre^ 
aeafiatg  tiie  ^neral  tcanqaiMity,  k  most  be>fbotided,  as  to  the  oh- 
jacia  ooraolittied  to  its.  cane,  iipon  the  revcnrse  of  the  pHneiple  coin 
leaded  for  bf  %hie  soppoaiiDts  of  the  proposed  cooecitotioa.  It  taast 
carrjr  ita  agencj  to  the  persons  of  the  cittaens.  It  nrast  stand  itt 
Med  o{  DO  inlerinediate  legations :  but  must  it^lf  be  enipowef«* 
ad  to  «fliftoy  the  ana  of  the  ordinal^  magistrate  to  execute  itt 
owtt  resolotiens.  The  majestf  of  the  national  aathority  must  be 
vianileated  through  the  medium  of  the  courts  of  justice.  The  gor* 
Biamaot  of  the  union  like  that  of  each  state,  must  be  able  to  ad' 
dreae  ilseitf  immediately  to  the  hc^s  and  fears  of  iadinduals  | 
aad  to  attract  to  its  support  those  passions,  which  hare  the  strong* 
ea&  influence  upon  the  haoMin  heart.  It  nanst,  in  short,  possess  aH 
the  means,  and  have  a  right  to  resort  to  all  the  methods,  of  exe* 
cutiog  the  powers  with  which  it  is  entrusted,  that  are  possessed 
and  exercised  by  the  governments  of  the  particalar  stateik 

To  this  reasoning  it  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  if  any  state 
Aould  be  disafibcted  to  the  authority  of  the  union,  it  could  at  any 
time  obstruct  the  execution  of  its  laws,  and  bring  the  matter  to 
the  sauM  issue  of  force,  with  the  necessity  of  which  the  opposite 
ae^heme  is  reproached. 

Tbe  plausibility  of  this  objection  will  vanish  the  moment  we  ad* 
Tert  to  the  essential  difference  between  a  mere  i«oN-coirPLiANca 
apd  a  DiBscT  aad  agtivs  asaiaTAircB.  If  the  interposition  of  the 
atate  legislatures  be  aeceasary  to  give  efieot  to  a  measara  of  tli« 
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maimkf  4fa^  fasve  orAj  m<n  to  v*cv»  or  to  act  BVABlffeu,  md  44 
meftsure  it  defeated.  Thk  neglect  of  datjr  maj  be  dieguieed 
under  affected  but  u«eubBtantiaJ  proTieione  eo  at  not  to  appear, 
and  of  course  not  to  eccite  any  alarm  in  the  peopte  for  the  safety 
of  tbe  coDstitutum.  Tbe  ttate  leaders  may  e?en  make  a  merit  of 
Ikeir  tarreptitious  ioTasioqt  of  it,  on  the  ground  of  tome  tempora- 
ry eonrettienoe,  exemption,  or  advantage. 

But  if  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  national  government 
tJbobld  not  require  the  intervention  of  the  state  legislatures ;  if 
they  were  to  pass  into  immediate  operation  upon  the  citizens  tliem- 
tehea,  the  particular  governments  could  not  interrupt  their  pro^- 
g^esa  without  an  open  and  violent  exertion  of  an  uueonttitutionul 
power.  No  omissioa,  nor  evasions,  would  aiiswer  tbe  end.  They 
wovdd  he  ohUged  to  act,  and  insneh  a  manner,  as  would  leave  no 
doubt  that  they  had  encroached  on  the  notional  riglits.  An  er« 
periment  of  this  nature  wduld  always  be  huoardbus  in  tbe  fkee  of 
a  constitution  in  any  degree  competent  to 'its  own  defbnce,  and  of 
H  people  enlightened  enough  to  distinguish  between  a  legul  ever^ 
oisei  Mi  an  illegal  ufluvpatkui  of  authority.  The  success  ef  U 
u^ould; require  not  merely  a  factious  majoritj  in  tbe  kgiduitiiv; 
but  the  concurretico  of  the  ooutts  of  justaee,  and  of  the  body  of 
tbe  people.  If  the  judges  were  not  embarked  in  a  conspirsioy 
ivith  the  legislature,  they  would  pronounce  the  resohitioiis  of 
s^ch  a  mc^rity  to  be  contrary  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land^ 
unconstitutional  and  void4  If  the  people  were  not  tainted  with 
tbe  spirit  of  their  state  representatives,  they,  as  the  natural  guar* 
dians  of  the  constitution,  would  throw  their  weight  into  the  na- 
tional scale,  and  give  it  a  decided  preponderancy  in  the  contest. 
Attempts  of  this  kind  would  not  often  be  made  with  levity  or  rash- 
ness ;  because  they  could  seldom  be  made  without  danger  to  the 
fiuthors ;  unless  in  cases  of  tyrannical  exercise  ef  the  federal  au* 
thority. 

If  opposition  to  the  national  government  should  arise  fh>m  the 
disorderly  conduct  of  refractory,  or  seditious  individuals,  it  could 
be  overcome  by  the  same  means  which  are  daily  employed  against 
tbe  same  evil,  under  the  state  governments.  The  magistracy, 
beiag  equally  the  ministers  of  the  law  of  the  land,  from  whatever 
source  it  might  emanate,  would,  doubtless,  be  as  ready  to  guard 
tbe  national  as  the  local  regulations,  from  the  inroads  of  private 
licentiousness.  As  to  those  partial  commotions  and  insurrections, 
which  sometimes  disquiet  society,  from  the  intrigues  of  an  incour 
siderable  faction,  or  from  sudden  or  occasional  ill  humours,  that 
do  not  infsct  tbe  great  body  of  the  community,  the  general  gor- 
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ermnent  could  eommand  more  extennve  resources,  for  the  sup^ 
pression  of  disturbances  of  that  kind,  than  would  be  in  the  power 
of  anj  single  member.  And  as  to  those  mortal  feuds,  which,  in 
certain  conjunctures,  spread  a  conflagration  through  a  whole  na- 
tion, or  through  a  very  large  proportion  of  it,  proceeding  either 
Ihmi  weightj  causes  of  discontent,  given  b^  the  government,  or 
fh>m  the  contagion  of  some  violent  popular  paroxysm,  they  d# 
not  fall  within  any  ordinary  rules  of  calculation.  When  they  hap- 
pen, they  commonly  amount  to  revolutions,  and  dismemberments 
of  empire.  No  form  of  government  can  always  either  avoid  or 
control  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  guard  against  events  too 
nliighty  (or  human  foresight  or  precaution ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
oliject  to  a  government,  because  it  could  not  perform  impossibil> 
itiee.  PUBLIUS. 


NO.  xvn. 

Bt  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

3%i  Bukjui  Omthmed,  and  lUustrated  hy  E%ampU$^  to  Shorn  tkt 
Temdtney  of  Fedend  Oovemments,  rather  to  Anarchy  among  the 
MembtrSt  than  l\^anny  in  the  Head. 

An  objection,  of  a  nature  different  from  that  which  has  been 
stated  and  answered  in  my  last  address,  may  perhaps  be  urged 
against  the  principle  of  legislation  for  the  individual  citizens  of 
America.  It  may  be  said,  that  it  would  tend  to  render  the  gov^ 
ernment  of  the  union  too  powerful,  and  to  enable  it  to  absorb 
those  residuary  authorities,  which  it  might  be  judged  proper  to 
leave  with  the  states  for  local  purposes.  Allowing  the  utmost 
latitude  to  the  love  of  power,  which  any  reasonable  man  can  re* 
quire,  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  temptation  the  per- 
aont  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  general  government, 
eould  ever  feel  to  divest  the  states  of  the  authorities  of  that  de- 
scription. The  regulation  of  the  mere  domestic  police  of  a  state, 
appears  to  me  to  hold  out  slender  allurements  to  ambition.  Com- 
merce, finance,  negotiation,  and  war,  seem  to  comprehend  all  the 
objects  which  have  charms  for  minds  governed  by  that  passion ; 
and  an  the  powers  necessary  to  those  objects,  ought,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  lodged  in  the  national  depository.  The  adminis- 
tration of  private  justice  between  the  citizens  of  the  same  state ; 
the  supervision  of  agriculture,  and  of  other  concerns  of  a  simi- 
lar nature ;  all  those  things,  in  short,  which  are  proper  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  local  legislation,  can  never  be  desirable  cares  of  a 
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general  jurisdictioiK  It  k  thercifore  inprobaMe,  Aet  Ihere  eboiM 
%xiMt  a  dif  position  in  the  federal  eouncib » to  veurp  tbe  poiven  wilk 
which  thej  are  connected ;  becaute  the  attempt  to  exereiee  theii^ 
would  he  at  trouhlesome  as  it  would  be  Augatory ;  and  the  poe» 
session  of  them,  for  that  reason,  would  contribute  nothing  to  the 
dignity,  to  the  importance,  or  to  the  splendour,  of  the  natienel 
government. 

But  let  it  be  admitted,  for  argument  sake,  that  mere  wanton- 
ness, and  lust  of  domination,  would  be  sufficient  to  beget  that  die- 
position  ;  still  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  sense  of  the  oca* 
stituent  body  of  the  national  representatives,  or,  in  other  wor4i| 
^f  the  people  of  the  several  states,  would  control  the  indulgent 
pf  so  extravagant  an  appetite.  It  will  always  be  far  more  eaij 
for  the  state  governments  to  encroach  upon  the  national  authoritiei^ 
than  for  the  national  government  to  encroach  upon  the  state  a«- 
thorities.  The  proof  of  this  proposition  turns  upon  the  greater 
degree  of  influence  which  the  state  governments,  if  they  adminis- 
ter their  affairs  with  uprightness  and  prudence,  will  generally  pe*- 
sess  over  the  people ;  a  circumstance  whfch  at  the  same  time 
teaches  us,  that  there  is  an  inherent  and  intrinsic  weaknesa  iit  aU 
federal  constitutions ;  and  that  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in 
their  organization,  to  give  them  all  the  force  which  is  eompadUe 
with  the  principles  of  liberty. 

The  superiority  of  influence  in  favour  of  the  particular  govern- 
ments, would  result  partly  from  the  difiusive  construction  of  the 
national  government ;  but  chiefly  from  the  nature  of  the  objects 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  state  administrations  would  be  d^ 
rected. 

It  is  a  known  fact  in  human  nature,  that  its  aflections  are  coair 
monly  weak  in  proportion  to  the  distance  or  diffiisiveness  of  the 
otject  Upon  the  same  principle  that  a  man, is  more  attached  to 
bis  family  than  to  his  neighbourhood,  to  his  neighbourhood  than 
to  the  community  at  large,  the  people  of  each  state  would  be  apt 
t9  feel  a  stronger  bias  towards  their  local  governments,  than  to- 
wards the  government  of  the  union,  unless  the  force  of  that  princi- 
ple should  be  destroyed  by  a  much  better  administration  of  the 
latter. 

This  strong  propensity  of  the  human  heart,  would  find  power- 
ful auxiliaries  in  the  objects  of  state  regulation. 

The  variety  of  more  minute  interests,  which  will  necesaariij 
fall  under  the  superintendence  of  the  local  administrations^  and 
which  will  form  so  many  rivulets  of  influence,  running  through 
Ofery  part  of  the  society,  cannot  be  particulariaed,  without  ibitoIt- 
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im§%>i9M  t*o  todMMM  aod  vuateretUng  to  eofkipeiia«i«  lor  tte 
iMInMtkm  it  might  afford. 

Them  it  Me  traoa^ndent  adTAOtage  belonging  to  the  prorince 
of  atate  gOTernmenta,  which  alone  Bufficee  to  place  the  matter  in 
a  clear  and  tatisfactorj  light..^!  mean  the  ordinary  administration 
of  eriminaJ  and  civil  jut tice.  This,  of  all  otherf ,  it  the  most  pow- 
eiiiil,  moet  nnirersal,  aod  most  attractire  soorce  of  popular  obedi* 
6««e  and  aOachmeat.  It  is  this,  which,  heing  the  immediate  and 
MiUe  guardian,  of  life  and  property ;  having  its  benefits  and  ila 
tarroiurs  in  constant  activity  before  the  public  eje ;  regulating  aU 
thaae  personal  interests,  and  familiar  concerns,  to  which  the  senw 
sihtlily  of  individuals  is  more  immediately  awake ;  contributest 
■s#ffa  than  any  other  circumstance,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
tba  petople  affection,  esteem,  and  reverence  towards  the  govem-i 
mant.  This  great  cement  of  society,  which  will  difiuse  itself  aW 
■KMt  wholly  through  the  channels  of  the  particular  governmentiy 
iadepeiSMlent  of  all  oth#r  causes  of  influence,  would  ensure  theat 
aa  dMded  an  empire  oyer  their  respective  citizens,  as  to  render 
tbam  at  all  times  a  complete  counterpoise,  and  not  unfrequently 
daagaioua  rivals  to  the  power  of  the  union. 

Tha  operations  of  the  national  government,  on  the  other  band» 
iriliiig  less  immediately  under  the  observation  of  the  mass  of  tha 
citizens,  the  benefits  derived  from  it  will  chiefly  be  perceived,  and 
attattded  to  by  speculative  men.  Relating  to  more  general  inter- 
#M|  they  will  be  less  apt  to  come  home  to  the  feelings  of  the  pa<H 
pie ;  and,  in  proportion,  less  likely  to  inspire  a  habitual  sense  of 
oUtgatioB»  and  an  active  sentiment  of  attachment. 

'Die  reasoning  on  this  head  has  been  abundantly  exemplified  by 
the  ejqwri— ea  of  all  federal  constitutions,  with  which  wa  are  ae- 
^pMiintadt  and  of  all  others  which  have  borne  the  least  analogy  ta 


Tboagh  tb«  ancient  feudal  systems  were  not,  strictly  speakiagt 
^nfederacies*  yet  they  partook  of  the  nature  of  that  species  of 
association.  There  was  a  common  head,  chieftain,  or  sovereigUi 
whose  authority  extended  over  the  whole  nation ;  and  a  number 
of  subordinate  vassals,  or  feudatories,  who  had  large  portion!  of 
land  allotted  to  them,  and  numerous  trains  of  inferumr  vassals  or 
iwtaiaers,  who  occupied  and  cultivated  that  land  upon  the  tenure 
o#  fealty,  or  obedience  to  the  persons  of  whom  they  held  it.  Each 
priseipal  vassal  was  a  kind  of  sovereign  within  his  particular  da* 
loasnes.  The  consequences  of  this  situation  were  a  continual  op* 
fasition  to  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  frequent  wars  ba- 
Iwaytfttba  greet  baronst  or  chief  feudatories  themselves.     Th# 
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pewer  of  ^ke  head  of  the  natioii  was  coaimonly  too  WMk«  oidiOr 
to  presenre  the  public  peace,  or  to  protect  the  people  agauMt  Ae 
oppresffions  of  their  immediate  lords.  This  period  of  Eoropettn 
affairs  is  emphatically  stjled  bj  historians,  the  times  of  feudal  an* 
archy. 

When  the  sofereign  happened  to  be  a  man  of  vigorooa  and 
warlike  temper  and  of  superiour  abilities,  he  would  acquire  a  per- 
•oaal  weight  and  influence,  which  answered  for  the  tiaie  the  par- 
poses  of  a  more  regular  authority.  But  in  general,  the  power  of 
the  baroBs  triamphed  over  that  of  the  prince ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances his  dominion  was  entirely  thrown  off,  and  the  great  fiafa 
were  erected  into  independent  principalities  or  states.  In  those 
instances  in  which  the  monarch  finally  preyailed  orer  his  Tassals, 
kis  success  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  tyranny  of  those  vassab  over 
their  dependents.  The  barons,  or  nobles,  equally  the  enemies  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  oppressors  of  the  common  people,  were 
dreaded  and  detested  by  both  ;  till  mutuid  danger  and  mutual  in- 
terest effected  an  union  between  them  fatal  to  the  power  of  tiie 
aristocracy.  Had  the  nobles,  by  a  conduct  of  clemency  and  jus- 
tice, preseryed  the  fidelity  and  devotion  of  their  retainers  and  ftd- 
lowers,  the  contests  between  them  and  the  prince  must  almost 
always  have  ended  in  their  favour,  and  in  the  abridgment  or  sub- 
version of  the  royal  authority. 

This  is  not  an  assertion  founded  merely  in  specalatioa  er  een- 
jecture.  Among  other  illustrations  o£  its  truth  which  might  be 
cited,  Scotland  will  furnish  a  cogent  example.  The  s^rit  of  clan- 
ship which  was  at  an  early  day  introduced  into  that  kingdottr 
uniting  the  nobles  and  their  dependants  by  ties  equivalent  to  those 
of  kindred,  rendered  the  aristocracy  a  constant  overmaleh  for  tl» 
power  of  the  monarch,  till  the  incorporation  with  England  sob- 
dued  its  fierce  and  ungovernable  spirit,  and  reduced  it  within  those 
rules  of  subordination,  which  a  more  rational  and  a  more  eoer- 
getic  system  of  civil  polity  had  previously  established  in  the  latter 
kingdom. 

The  separate  governments  in  a  confederacy  may  aptly  be  com* 
pared  with  the  feudal  baronies ;  with  this  advantage  in  their  (bt 
vour,  that  from  the  reasons  already  explained,  they  will  generally 
possess  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the  people  ;  and  with  so 
important  a  support,  will  be  able  effectually  to  oppose  all  encroach* 
tnents  of  the  national  government.  It  will  be  well,  if  they  are  not 
KUe  to  counteract  its  legitimate  and  necessary  authority.  The 
points  of  similitude  consist  in  the  rivalship  of  power,  applicable  to 
both,  and  in  the  concentration  of  large  portions  of  the  etrength 
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•f  the  0— maily  into  pftrdealar  DKPMiroRm,  in  ose  cms  at  A« 
fcpMd  of  incliTidtMk,  in  die  other  ca«e  at  the  disposal  of  poUti* 
enl  bodies. 

A  eooeise  review  of  the  efents  that  ha^e  attended  confederate 
gOTemmeuts,  will  further  illustrate  this  important  doctrine ;  an 
iMrttention  to  which  has  been  the  great  source  of  our  political 
niatafcety  and  has  given  oar  jealousy  a  direction  to  the  wrong  side. 
TUb  review  shall  form  the  sabject  of  some  ensuing  papers. 

PUBLIUS. 


NO.  XVIII.^ 
Bt  JAMES  MADISON. 

The  Subject  Continued,  with  Further  Examples, 

Among  the  confederacies  of  antiquity,  the  most  considerable 
was  that  of  the  Grecian  republics,  associated  under  the  Amphye- 
tioiiic  council.  From  the  best  accounts  transmitted  of  this  cele- 
brated institution,  it  bore  a  very  instructive  analogy  to  the  present 
eoBlioderation  of  the  American  states. 

The  members  retained  the  character  of  independent  and  sove- 
reign states,  and  had  equal  votes  in  the  federal  council.  This 
eoaneil  had  a  general  authority  to  propose  and  resolve  whatever 
it  judged  necessary  for  the  common  welfare  of  Greece ;  to  declare 
and  carry  on  war ;  to  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  all  controversies 
between  the  members ;  to  fine  the  aggressing  party ;  to  employ 
^km  whole  force  of  the  confederacy  against  the  disobedient ;  to 
sidnsitaew  members.  The  Amphyctions  were  the  guardians  of 
feiigioii,  and  the  immense  riches  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Del- 
9lM>e,  where  they  had  the  right  of  jurisdiction  in  controversies  be- 
tween the  inhatntants  and  those  who  came  to  consult  the  orade. 
Aa  a  tether  provision  for  the  efficacy  of  the  federal  powers,  they 
took  an  oath  mutually  to  defend  and  protect  the  united  cities,  to 
|i— iflh  the  violators  of  this  oath,  and  to  inflict  vengeance  on  sac- 
riiegwoB  despoilers  of  the  temj^e. 

*  Th«  sabjttcl  of  this  and  ihe  two  following  numbers  happened  to  be  taken  up  by  botik 
Mr.H.  and  Mr.  M.  What  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  who  had  entered  more  briely 
■aurdto  mtb^tet,  w«s  Ml  whh  Mr.  M.  on  its  appearing  that  the  latter  wat  eof  aged  ia  it, 
wilk  larftr  miiterials,  and  with  a  view  to  a  more  precise  delineation;  and  iroa  the  pea  of 
tl$e  Jailer^  the  several  papers  went  to  the  press. 

[The  above  note  from  the  pea  of  Mr.  Madison  was  written  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf, 
commencing  with  the  present  number,  in  the  copy  of  the  Federalist  loaned  by  bin  to  the 
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indwOTjr,  aad  upon  paper,  this  appantuf  of  poimgi 
wm^f  soffioieat  to  all  genoral  porpoaes.  In  aeraral  matonal- 1» 
stances,  thej  exceed  the  powers  enumerated  in  the  articlaa  of  4oap 
Meratioo.  The  AniphyctioBs  bad  in  their  hands  the  supefstir 
tion  of  the  times,  one  of  the  principal  engines  by  which  govern* 
atent  was  then  maintained  ;  thej  had  a  declared  authority  to  use 
ooercion  against  refractory  cities,  and  where  bound  by  oath  to  enb' 
ert  this  authority  on  the  necessary  occasions. 

Very  different,  nerertheless,  was  the  experiment  from  the  theory. 
The  powers,  like  Ihose  of  the  present  congress,  were  administered 
by  deputies  appointed  wholly  by  the  cities  in  their  political  eapactp- 
ties ;  and  ex^cised  over  them  in  the  same  capacities.  Hence  the 
weakness,  the  disorders,  and  finally  the  destruction  of  the  confind* 
eracy.  The  more  powerful  members,  instead  of  being  kept  ia 
awe  and  subordination,  tyrannized  successively  over  all  the  rest 
Athens,  as  we  learn  from  Demosthenes,  was  the  arbiter  of  Greece 
seventy-three  years.  The  Lacedssmonians  next  goveraed  it  twentj^ 
nine  years.  At  a  subsequent  period,  after  the  battle  of  LeuctMi 
the  Thebans  had  their  turn  of  domination. 

It  happened  but  too  often,  according  to  Plotarcfa^  that  the  dep»* 
ties  of  the  strongest  cities,  awed  and  corrupted  those  of  the  weahr 
er ;  and  that  judgment  went  in  favour  of  the  most  powerful  party. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  defensive  and  dangerous  wars  with  Persia 
and  Macedon,  the  members  never  acted  in  concert,  and  wexe, 
tnore  or  fewer  of  them,  eternally  the  dupes,  or  the  hirelings  of  tbt 
eoromon  enemy.  The  intervals  of  foreign  war,  were  filled  up  by 
domestic  vicissitudes,  convulsions,  and  carnage. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Xerxes,  it  appears  that  tkm 
Lacedssmonians  required  that  a  munber  of  the  cities  ^ould  he 
turned  out  of  the  confederacy  fbr  the  unfaithful  part  they  had  aoft* 
ed.  The  Athenians,  finding  that  the  LacedflBroonians  wouM  kae 
ftwer  partisans  by  sucb  a  measure  than  themselves,  and  would  be« 
come  masters  of  the  public  deliberations,  vigorously  opyoaed .  aad 
defeated  the  attempt.  This  piece  of  history  proves  at  onee  the 
ineffieacy  of  the  union ;  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  its  aaost  poar* 
erfttl  members ;  and  the  dependent  and  degraded  condhioa  of  the 
rest.  The  smaller  members,  though  entitled  by  the  theory  of  their 
system,  to  revolve  in  equal  pride  and  majesty  around  the  commoa 
centre,  had  become  in  fact  satellites  of  the  orbs  of  primary  iiia§« 
liitude. 

Had  the  Greeks,  says  the  abbe  M ilot,  been  as  wise  as  they  were 
courageous,  they  would  have  been  admonisbed  by  experience  of 
the  necessity  of  a  closer  union,  and  would  have  availed  tbeaMoIvaa 


§oOmnd  their  m»tm  mptmH  Am  Fentaa 
lc»  MUUish  mmh  a  rtforttstioB.  lulewl  of  this  ohiiww 
peUeff  Achwif  aad  Spartftt  laiate^  with  the  rietoriM  and  the  fk^ 
fj  they  had  aequired,  beeasM  firtt  mala,  and  then  eoeoiies ;  mmi 
did  each  olher  infinitelj  BMre  weebief  than  they  had  saffsred 
ifom  Xerxes.  Their  mutaal  jealousies,  lears,  hatreds,  and  iajjth 
«bs  ended  ia  the  eelehraied  PelopoaAeman  war ;  which  itself  end- 
ed in  the  ruin  and  alayery  of  the  Afthenians,  who  had  begun  it. 

As  a  weak  goyernitient,  when  not  at  war,  is  erer  afttated  by  io- 
leraal  dissensions ;  so  these  nerer  iail  to  bring  <m  fresh  calanaitiee 
from  ahroad.  The  Phooiaas  having  ploughed  up  some  cooseera^ 
•d  gfouod  belenging  to  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  the  Amphjetioaie 
«oancil,  aeoor^g  to  the  superstition  of  the  age,  imposed  a  fine 
en  the  sachlegious  offenders.  The  Phocians,  being  abetted  ^ 
JUhene  nod  Sparta,  refiised  to  submit  to  the  decs ee.  The  The- 
bQjia»  with  others  of  the  eittes,  undertook  to  maintain  the  aathee- 
i^  of  the  Amphjctionsy  and  to  aTeage  the  yiohrted  god*  The  la^ 
ter,  being  the  weaker  party,  invited  the  assistance  of  Philip  ef 
Jdbieedoa,  who  bad  secfetl/-  fostered  the  contest.  Philip  gfcuUj 
seised  the  opportunilj  of  executing  the  designs  he  had  long  plno- 
■ed  against  the  liberties  of  Greece.  By  his  intrigues  and  bribea» 
he  won  ever  to  his  interests  the  popular  leaders  of  several  eitiee; 
bj  their  influence  and  votes,  gained  admission  into  the  Amphjoti* 
•onto  coancil ;  and,  by  his  arts  and  his  arms,  made  hiaiself  master 
4»f  the  oonfederacy. 

Snch  were  the  eeosequences  of  the  fallacious  principle,  on  which 
this  interesting  estahlisfament  was  founded.  Had  Greece,  says  a 
JMJioiona  observer  on  her  fate,  been  united  by  a  stricter  confode»- 
ntion,  and  peieevered  in  her  union,  she  would  ne?er  have  wom 
the  chains  of  Bleeeden ;  and  might  have  proved  a  barrier  to  the 
;  piojeets  of  Bonie. 

The  Ach»ao  league,  as  it  is  called,  was  another  society  of  Gr*- 
I  r^nblicsy  which  supplies  us  with  valuable  instruction. 

The  union  here  was  far  more  intimate,  and  its  organization 
mnch  wiser,  than  in  the  preceding  instance.  It  will  accordingly 
appear,  that  though  not  exempt  from  a  similar  catastrophe,  it  by 
BO  .means  equally  deserved  it 

The  cities  composing  this  league  retained  their  municipal  juris- 
dietion,  appointed  their  own  officers,  and  enjoyed  a  perfect  equal- 
ity. The  senate  in  which  they  were  represented,  had  the  sole  and 
eselnnse  ri|^t  of  peace  and  war ;  of  sending  and  receiving  am- 
bassadore;  of  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances ;  of  appointing 
^nhief  magbtiateof  ftmk^  as  he  was  called;  who  commanded 


m  ras  TBDERAuam. 

Hmr  armiea ;  aod  who,  with  the  adnee  and  eonient  of  ttn  •#  ttm 
MUuUorSf  not  only  adnunistered  th«  goyemment  in  the  reeeM  «f 
tha  senate,  bat  had  a  great  share  in  its  deliberation)  when  ussli 
hied.  According  to  tbe  primitire  constitution,  there  were  two 
prntors  asaociated  in  the  administration ;  but  on  trial  a  single  one 
was  preferred. 

It  appears  that  the  cities  had  all  tbe  same  laws  and  costOMs,  the 
same  weights  and  measures,  and  tbe  same  money.  Bat  bow  fhr 
this  elBSBCt  proceeded  from  the  authority  of  tbe  federal  council,  is 
left  in  uncertain^.  It  is  said  only,  tbat  the  cities  were  in  a  man^ 
ner  compelled  to  receive  the  same  laws  and  usages.  Wben  Lace- 
dflbmon  was  brougbt  into  the  league  by  Philopoemen,  it  was  attend- 
ed with  an  abolition  of  the  institutions  and  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and 
an  adoption  of  those  of  tbe  Achseans.  The  Ampbyctienic  confod- 
eracy,  of  which  she  had  been  a  member,  left  her  in  tbe  fbll  azer- 
eise  of  her  government  and  her  legislation.  This  circumstance 
alone  proves  a  very  material  difference  in  the  gentns  of  the  two 
t^stems. 

It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  such .  imperfect  monuments  re* 
inain  of  this  curious  political  fabric  Could  its  interiour  straeture 
and  regular  operation  be  ascertained,  it  is  probable  that  more  Mght 
would  be  thrown  by  it  on  tbe  science  of  federal  government,  than 
1^  any  of  the  like  experiments  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

One  important  fact  seems  to  be  witnessed  by  all  tbe  historians 
who  take  notice  of  Achsean  affairs.  It  is,  that  as  well  afber  the 
renovation  of  tbe  league  by  Aratus,  as  before  its  dissolution  by  the 
arts  of  Macedon,  there  was  infinitely  more  of  moderation  and 
justice  in  the  administration  of  its  government,  and  less  of  violence 
and  sedition  in  the  people,  than  were  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
cities  exercising  singly  all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty.  The 
abbe  Mably,  in  bis  observations  on  Greece,  says,  tbat  the  populat 
government,  which  was  so  tempestuous  elsewhere,  caused  no  dis- 
orders  in  the  members  of  tbe  Achaean  republic,  because  it  was  thert 
tempered  hy  the  general  authority  and  laws  of  the  confederacy. 

We  are  not  to  conclude  too  hastily,  however,  that  faction  did 
not  in  a  certain  degree  agitate  tbe  particular  cities ;  much  lest, 
that  a  due  subordination  and  harmony  reigned  in  the  general  sys* 
tem.  Tbe  contrary  is  sufficiently  displayed  in  the  vicissitudes  and 
fate  of  tbe  republic. 

Whilst  the  Ampbyctionic  confederacy  remained,  that  of  the 
Achsans,  which  comprehended  tbe  less  important  cities  only,  made 
little  figure  on  the  theatre  of  Greece.  Wben  the  former  became 
m  mtim  to  Macedon,  the  latter  was  apared  by  the  policy  of  Phii^ 
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MAAkiMtidar;  VBdertheMeeeMon  of  tliew  pfittcM,  liefrefvri 
«  diiereiit  poliejr  prvmfle^.  The  arti  of  dirkioa  were  practisod 
aaMMf  tbo  Aehflomaa ;  each  eitj  wai  seduced  into  a  fieparete  in** 
tereit ;  the  anioii  was  diesohed.  Some  of  the  citlet  fell  ander  tha 
tyranoj  of  Macedoiiiao  garrifons :  ochera  under  that  of  asarpere 
apringing  out  of  their  own  confbeions.  Shame  and  oppfessioa 
ere  long  awakened  their  lore  of  liberty.  A  few  cities  reomteda 
Their  example  was  foHowed  bj  others,  as  opportnnities  were  fonnd 
of  catting  off  their  tyrants.  The  leagne  soon  embraced  almost 
ItM  whole  Peloponnesus.  Macedon  saw  its  progress;  but  wai 
htadered  bj  internal  dissensions  from  stopping  it.  All  Greece 
caught  the  enthusiasm,  and  seemed  ready  to  unite  in  one  confed- 
eracy, wben  the  jedousy  and  envy  in  Sparta  and  Athens,  of  the 
riaing  glory  of  the  Acheans,  threw  a  fatal  damp  on  the  enterpriser 
Tbe  dread  of  the  Macedonian  power  induced  the  league  to  coart 
the  alluince  of  iStut  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  who,  as  succeesora 
of  Alexander,  were  rirals  of  the  king  of  Macedon.  This  poKey 
ws»  defeated  by  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  who  was  led  by  his 
ambition  to  make  an  unprovoked  attack  on  his  neighbours,  the 
AefasBana ;  and  who,  as  an  enemy  to  Macedon,  had  interest  enough 
with  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  princes,  to  effect  a  breach  of  their 
eagagements  with  the  league.  The  AchoBans  were  now  reduced 
to  the  dilemma  of  submitting  to  Cleomenes,  or  of  supplicating  the 
aid  of  Macedoiit  its  former  oppressor.  The  latter  expedient  was 
adopted.  The  contests  of  the  Greeks  always  afforded  a  pleasing 
opportunity  to  that  powerful  neighbour,  of  intermeddling  in  their 
affairs.  A  Macedonian  army  quickly  appeared :  Cleomenes  was 
vanquished.  The  Achsans  soon  experienced,  as  often  happens, 
that  a  victorious  and  powerful  ally,  is  but  another  name  for  a  mas- 
ter. All  that  their  most  abject  compliances  could  obtain  from  him, 
was  a  toleration  of  the  exercise  of  their  laws.  Philip,  who  was 
now  on  the  throne  of  Macedon,  soon  provoked,  by  bis  tyrannies, 
fresh  combinations  among  the  Greeks.  The  Achceans,  though 
weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  and  by  the  revolt  of  Messene, 
one  of  its  members,  being  joined  by  the  iBtolians  and  Athenians, 
araeted  the  standard  of  opposition.  Finding  themselves,  though 
thus  supported,  unequal  to  the  undertaking,  they  once  more  had 
recourse  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  introducing  the  succour  of 
foreign  arms.  The  Romans,  to  whom  the  invitation  was  made, 
eageriy  embraced  it  Philip  was  conquered :  Macedon  subdued. 
A  new  erisis  ensued  to  the  league.  Dissensions  broke  out  among 
ita  neaaubeffs.  These  the  Romans  fostered.  Callicrates,  and 
other  popnlar  leaders,  became  mereenarj  instruoMttta  fer  tmr 
10 


▼eifitfif  their  eonntr jmeii.  TW  nore  ^tbcfbuany  to  penvitt  4i# 
cord  aad  disorder,  the  Romanft  JmA,  to  the  aftoEMihmeiii  of  tfaose 
who  confided  in  their  sincerit j,  already  proclaimed  iioiFeirMd  Uber* 
iy*  throughout  Greece.  With  the  same  insidioua  vievs,  they  now 
aeduced  the  members  from  the  league,  by  representing  to  theif 
pride  the  violatioo  it  committed  on  their  so?ereignty.  By  these 
arts,  this  union,  the  last  hope  of  G;'eeoe....the  last  hope  of  ancient 
liberty,  was  torn  into  pieces ;  and  such  imbecility  and  distractioB 
introduced,  that  the  arms  of  Rome  found  little  difficulty  in  com- 
pleting the  ruin  which  their  arts  had  commenced.  The  Achseans 
were  cut  to  pieces ;  and  Achaia  loaded  with  chains,  under  which 
it  is  groaning  at  this  hour. 

I  have  thought  it  not  superfluous  to  give  the  outlines .  of  this 
important  portion  of  history ;  both  because  it  teaches  more  than 
one  lesson  ;  and  because,  as  a  supplement  to  the  outlines  of  the 
Achsean  constitution,  it  emphatically  illustrates  the  tendency  of 
lederal  bodies,  rather  to  anarchy  among  the  members,  than  to  ty- 
imnny  in  the  head«  PUBLIUS. 


NO.  XIX. 
By  JAMES  MADISON. 

T%e  Subject  Continued^  with  Further  Examples. 

The  examples  of  ancient  confederacies,  cited  in  my  last  paper, 
have  not  exhausted  the  source  of  experimental  instruction  on  this 
subject.  There  are  existing  institutions,  founded  on  a  similar 
principle,  which  merit  particular  consideration.  The  first  which 
presents  itself  is  the  Germanic  body. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  Germany  was  occupied  by 
seven  distinct  nations,  who  had  no  common  chief.  The  Franks, 
one  of  the  number,  having  conquered  the  Gauls,  established  the 
kingdom  which  has  taken  its  name  from  them.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, Charlemagne,  its  warlike  monarch,  carried  his  victorious 
arms  in  every  direction  ;  and  Germany  became  a  part  of  his  vast 
dominions.  On  the  dismemberment,  which  took  place  under  hU 
sons,  this  part  was  erected  into  a  separate  and  independent  em- 
pire. Charlemagne  and  bis  immediate  descendan^ts  possessed  the 
reaUty,  as  well  as  the  ensigns  and  dignity  of  imperial  power.  But 
the  principal  vassals,  whose  fiefs  had  become  hereditary,  and  who 

*  This  was  but  another  Dime  mora  tpecioos  for  tbs  hidependeiice  of  ^ 
llMietettllieMl. 


THB  FS]«EJLU8f . 

MtopMtd  tbe  tiatioiial  dktt,  wMeb  Chftriemtgne  Imd  not 
t4f  gr^vm^f  fhrew  off  tbe  joke,  and  adraitced  to  sorereigii  ji 
ifietion  and  hidepeBdenee.  Tbe  force  of  impehid  sovereignty 
Was  bisofRcfent  to  restrain  such  powerful  dependents ;  or  to  pre- 
serve the  nnitj  and  tranquillitj  of  the  empire.  The  most  furiom 
private  wars,  accompanied  with  everj  species  of  calamitj,  wera 
carried  on  between  the  different  princes  and  states.  The  impei^ 
bI  aathoritj,  unable  to  maintain  the  public  order,  declined  hj  de« 
frees,  till  it  waa  almost  eirtinct  in  the  anarchy,  which  agitated  tkm 
long* interval  between  the  death  of  the  la«t  emperor  of  the  S««* 
bian,  an^'the  accession  of  the  first  emperor  ef  the  Austrian  Ihiea. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  the  emperors  enjoyed  full  sovereignty  t 
in  tbe  fifteenth,  they  had  little  more  than  the  eymbob  and  decora- 
tions of  power. 

Out  of  this  fiHidal  system,  which  has  itself  many  of  tbe  irapop- 
tant  ftatnres  of  a  confederacy,  has  grown  tbe  federal  system* 
vrhicb  constitutes  the  Germanic  empire.  Its  powers  are  vested  in 
m  diet  representing  tbe  component  members  of  the  confederacy ; 
in  tbe  emperor,  who  is  tbe  executive  magistrate,  with  a  negative 
t>n  the  decrees  of  the  diet ;  and  in  the  imperial  chamber  and  aulie 
eouncil,  two  judiciary  tribunals  having  supreme  jurisdiction  in 
controversies  which  concern  the  empire,  or  which  happen  among 
its  members. 

The  diet  possesses  tbe  general  power  of  legislating  for  tbe  em- 
{»re ;  of  making  war  and  peace  ;  contracting  alliances ;  assessing 
quotas  of  troops  and  money ;  constructing  fortresses ;  regulating 
coin ;  admitting  new  members ;  and  subjecting  disobedient  memr 
bers  to  tbe  ban  of  the  empire,  by  which  the  party  is  degraded  from 
his  sovereign  rights,  and  his  possessions  fbrfeked.  The  members 
of  the  confederacy  are  expressly  restricted  from  entering  infa 
compacts,  prejudicial  to  the  empire ;  from  imposing  tolls  and  da- 
ties  on  their  mutual  intercourse,  without  the  consent  of  tbe  empe- 
ror and  diet ;  firom  altering  the  value  of  money ;  f^om  doing  in^ 
justice  to  one  another ;  or  from  affording  assistance  or  retreat 
to  disturbers  of  the  pablic  peace.  And  the  ban  is  denonnced 
against  such  as  shall  violate  any  of  these  restrictions.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  diet,  as  such,  are  subject  in  all  cases  to  be  judged  by 
tbe  emperor  and  diet,  and  in  their  private  capacities  by  tbe  anlic 
eouncil  and  imperial  chamber. 

Tbe  prerogatives  of  the  emperor  are  numerous.  Tbe  most  im- 
portant of  them  are,  his  exclusive  right  to  make  propositions  to 
the  diet ;  to  negative  its  resolutions ;  to  name  ambassadors ;  to 
eonfer  dignities  and  titles ;  to  fill  vacant  electorates ;  to  found 


•I  TWi  FIMUAUnr. 

«6Nr«mikift{  to  gnmt  ^^thg^M  not  ii^iurioui  to  tbo  «Mm  of  iHm 
Mfiin  I  to  reoeive  and  a^j  the  public  rerenuM  |  and  gtneral* 
ly  to  watoh  over  the  public  safety.  In  certain  caies,  the  electoff 
£Mrin  a  council  to  him»  In  quality  of  emperor,  he  poMeaiea  no 
territory  within  the  empire  ;  nor  receifes  any  revenue  for  bia  lup* 
port#  But  hifl  revenue  and  dominioos,  in  other  qualities,  constituto 
Um  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Europe* 

From  such  a  parade  of  constitutional  powers,  in  the  re^eatnlr 
alires  and  bead  of  this  confederacy,  the  natural  supposition  would 
be,  that  it  must  form  an  exception  to  the  general  chiy'acter 
!whach  belongs  to  its  kindred  system.  Nothing  would  be  further 
from  the  reality.  The  fundamental  principle,  on  which  it  resMb 
tknt  the  empire  is  a  community  of  sovereigns ;  that  the  diet  is  a 
representation  of  sovereigns ;  and  that  the  laws  are  addressed  t» 
•evereigns ;  render  the  empire  a  nerveless  body,  incapable  of  rcg^ 
idating  its  own  members,  insecure  against  external  dangerSf  mmi 
agitated  with  unceasing  fermentations  in  its  own  bowds. 

The  history  of  Germany,  is  a  history  of  wars  between  the  eoi^ 
peror  and  the  princes  and  states ;  of  wars  unong  the  princes  and 
atates  themselves ;  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  strong,  and  the  opr 
pression  of  the  weak  ;  of  foreign  intrusions,  and  foreign  intrigues; 
of  requisitions  of  men  and  money  disregarded,  or  partially  comr 
plied  with ;  of  attempts  to  enforce  them,  altogether  abortive*  or 
attended  with  slaughter  and  desolation,  involving  the  innocent 
with  the: guilty ;  of  general  imbecility,  confusion,  and  misery. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  emperor,  with  one  part  of  the  enur 
piro  on  his  side,  was  seen  engaged  against  the  other  princes  and 
iUtf4«  la  one  of  the  conflictst  the  emperor  himself  was  put  to 
Aighti  wd  very  near  being  made  prisoner  by  the  elector  of  Sasr 
(mj*  The  late  king  of  Prussia  was  more  than  once  pitted  against 
bis  imperial  sovereign  ;  and  comnoonly  proved  an  overmatch  for 
Jvm.  ControT^rsios.and  wars  among  the  members  themaelvesi 
have  been  so  oomnon,  that  the  German  annals  are  crowded  with 
fh»  bloody  pages  which  describe  them.  Previous  to  the  peace  of 
Westplialia,  Germany  was  desolated  by  a  war  of  thirty  years,  in 
which  the  emperor,  with  one  half  of  the  empire,  was  on  ohe  aide ; 
«nd  Sweden^  with  tlie  other  half,  on  the  opposite  side.  Peace 
was  at  length  negotiated,  and  dictated  by  foreign  powers;  ajad  the 
articles  of  it,  to  which  foreign  powers  are  parties,  made  a  fund** 
4»eatal  part  of  the  Germanic  constitution. 

If  the  nation  happens*  on  any  emergency,  to  be  more  united  bjr 
tiie  necessity  of  self-defence,  its  situation  is  still  deplorable.  Mil* 
itary  preparations  must  be  preceded  by  so  many  tediou9  dieona- 


[  Iron  tto  jt«kmfi#%  [^ide,  ««pamat  nfwt.  Mi  I 
m§  preleanuDSi  of  •Qv«mgB  bodiei»  ihot  bolbr«  the  diet  can  w&^ 
tie  tlie  arnuigeoMiiti,  ilie  eDemy  are  ia  tbe  field  ;  aad  befiire  tlio 
IMerai  tfoop«  are  readj  to  take  it,  are  ratiriog  into  wiMer-qaartaia. 

Tba  small  bodj  of  aatiooal  troope,  vhieh  baa  boon  judfad  m^ 
C9U9xy  in  time  oi  peace,  is  defectivelj  kept  up»  badly  paid,  i» 
fteted  with  local  pnuudicesr  ^od  supported  by  iriegaiar  aad  di» 
pMfortioiiate  oontribatioos  to  tbe  treasury. 

Tbe  impossibility  of  maiutataing  order,  aod  dispeasiag  jastiaa 
anonf  tbese  sovereign  sobjeets,  produced  tbe  axperioieBt  of  dividr' 
laf  tbo  empire  into  nine  or  ten  oireles  or  districts;  of  firiag  than 
Ml  iaterioof  orgaiH«ationt  and  of  cbargiag  tbam  witb  tba  military 
axaeation  of  tbe  laws  against  delinquent  and  oontumncious  maa^ 
bars.  This  experiment  has  only  ser?ed  to  demonstrate  more  fiiUy 
tha  radical  Tice  of  tbe  constitution.  Each  circle  is  the  miaiaCnta 
piatm«  of  tbe  deformities  of  this  political  monster.  Tbay  titbar 
fliil  to  execute  their  commissions,  or  they  do  it  with  all  tbe  dev«^ 
IttboB  aod  carnage  of  civil  war.  Sometimes  whole  circJas  aie  d^ 
fcnlters ;  and  than  tbay  increase  the  mischief  which  they  wera  iat 
ititutod  to  remedy. 

We  may  form  some  judgment  of  this  scheme  of  military  aoai^ 
«i0m  from  a  sample  given  by  Thoanus.  In  Dooawerth,  a  fraeand 
aanporial  city  of  tbe  circle  of  Suabia,  the  abbe  de  St  Croix  e%* 
joyed  certain  immunities  which  had  been  reserved  to  him.  In  tho 
exercise  of  thesst  oa  some  public  occasion,  outrages  wera  com- 
laittad  oa  Imoh  by  the  people  of  the  city.  The  consequence  waa« 
that  tbe  city  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  and  tbe  duke 
laf  Bavaria,  though  director  of  another  circle,  obtained  an  ap- 
yaiatmeat  to  enforce  it.  He  soon  appeared  before  the  mtyt  with 
«  corps  of  (en  thousand  troops ;  and  finding  it  a  fit  occasion,  as 
km  bad  secretly  intended  fW>m  the  beginning,  to  revive  an  aoti* 
quated  dsim,  on  tbe  pretext  that  his  ancestors  bad  softred  tbe 
place  to  be  dismembered  from  his  territory  ;*  he  took  possession 
'•f  it  SB  bis  own  name ;  disarmed  and  punished  the  inhabitants, 
smd  reannexed  the  city  to  his  domains. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  what  has  so  long  kept  this  disjointed 
loacbiBe  from  falling  entirely  to  pieces  ?  The  answer  is  obvious* 
Ths  weakness  of  most  of  the  members,  who  are  unwilling  to  ex* 
pose  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  foreign  powers ;  the  weakness  of 
mosl  of  the  principal  fiEiembers,  compared  with  the  formidable 
|>oirars  all  around  tham ;  the  vast  weight  and  influence  which  tbo 

*  Pieflfel,  Noarel  abreg.  chronol.  de  V  but.  etc.  d'  AUcmagne,  tayt,  tLs  pretext  wu  is 
Meauifi^  IfaiMlf  fer  Um  sspeaie  ef  the  expedition. 
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wmf^rift  4ttirrei  flrom  his  leparate  and  hereditary  dottinicmf ;  awl 
the  isleregt  be  ieeU  in  preterring  a  sjitem  with  which  his  ftumly 
jpride  is  coDnocted,  and  which  constitutes  him  the  first  prince  in 
Europe :  these  causes  support  a  feeble  and  precarious  union  ; 
whilst  the  repellent  quality,  incident  to  the  nature  of  sovereignty, 
and  whieh  time  continually  stirengthens,  prevents  any  reform  what' 
aver,  founded  on  a  proper  consolidation.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined) 
if  this  obstacle  could  be  sarmounted,  that  the  neighbouring  pow« 
Mrs  would  sutfer  a  revolution  to  take  place,  which  would  give  to 
Um  empire  the  force  and  preeminence  to  which  it  is  entitled.  For- 
eign nations  have  long  considered  themselves  as  interested  in  tba 
changes  made  by  events  in  this  constitution  ;  and  have,  on  varioae 
t>ccasions,  betrayed  their  policy  of  perpetuating  its  anarchy  and 
weakness. 

If  more  direct  examples  were  wanting,  Poland,  as  a  govern* 
ment  over  local  sovereigns,  might  not  improperly  be  taken  notice 
t»f.  Nor  could  any  proof,  more  striking,  be  given  of  the  calami^ 
ties  flowing  from  such  institutions.  Equally  unfit  for  8elf^verii*> 
'ttient  and  self-defence,  it  has  long  been  at  the  mercy  of  its  pow- 
erful neighbours ;  who  have  lately  had  the  mercy  to  disburden  it 
of  one  third  of  its  people  and  territories. 

The  connexion  among  the  Swiss  cantons,  scarcely  amounts  to  a 
eonfederacy ;  though  it  is  sometimes  cited  as  an  instance  of  the 
atability  of  such  institutions. 

-  They  have  no  common  treasury ;  no  common  troops  even  in 
war ;  no  common  coin ;  no  common  judicatory,  nor  any  other 
common  mark  of  sovereignty. 

They  are  kept  together  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  topographical 
piosition ;  by  their  individual  weakness  and  insignificancy ;  by  the 
fiftar  of  powerful  neighbours,  to  one  of  which  they  were  formerly 
subject ;  by  the  few  sources  of  contention  among  a  people  of  sueh 
simple  and  homogeneous  manners;  by  their  joint  interest  in  their 
•dependent  possessions ;  by  the  mutual  aid  they  stand  in  need  of, 
•for  suppressing  insurrections  and  rebellions ;  an  aid  expressly  stip- 
ulated, and  often  required  and  afforded  ;  and  by  the  necessity  of 
some  regular  and  permanent  provision  for  accommodating  disputes 
among  the  cantons.  The  provision  is,  that  the  parties  at  variance 
shall  each  choose  four  judges  out  of  the  neutral  cantons,  who,  in 
case  of  disagreement,  choose  an  umpire.  This  tribunal,  under  an 
oath  of  impartiality,  pronounces  definitive  sentence,  which  all  the 
eantons  are  bound  to  enforce.  The  competency  of  this  regulation 
may  be  estimated  by  a  clause  in  their  treaty  of  1683,  with  Victor 
Amadous  of  Savoy ;  in  which  he  obliges  himself  to  interpose  as 


wmimJbm:  in  di^potti  bctwees  the  cbaUw  ;  nnd  to  enplogr  fN««^ 
if  jieeessary,  afaiost  tb«  eoDtiioMkoioiM  partj* 

So  far  at  the  peculiarity  of  their  case  will  admit  of  comparifoii 
with  that  of  the  United  States*  it  servea  to  confirm  the  priocipU 
intended  to  be  established.  Whatever  efficacy  the  union  may  hava 
bad  in  ordinary  cases,  it  appears  that  the  moment  a  ^ause  of  diS* 
ferenee  sprang  up,  capable  of  trying  its  strength,  it  fiiiled.  Th« 
controversies  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which  in  three  instance^ 
have  kindled  violent  and  bloody  contests,  may  be  said  in  fact  ta 
have  severed  the  league.  The  Protestant  and  Catholic  cantons, 
have  since  had  their  separate  diets ;  where  all  the  most  important 
eoncerns  are  adjusted,  and  which  have  leA  the  general  diet  littler 
other  business  than  to  take  care  of  tho  common  bailages. 

That  separation  had  another  consequence,  which  merits  atten* 
tion.  It  produced  opposite  alliances  with  foreign  powers:  of 
Berne,  as  the  head  a£  the  Protestant  association,  with  the  United 
Provinces;  and  of  Luzerne,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  associa^ 
tion,  with  France.  PUBLIUS. 


NO.  XX. 
Bt  JAMES  MADISON. 

The  Subject  Continued^  with  Further  Examples. 

The  United  Netherlands  are  a  confederacy  of  republics,  or 
rather  of  aristocracies,  of  a  very  remarkable  texture ;  yet  con- 
firming all  the  lessons  derived  from  those  which  we  ha?e  already 
reviewed. 

The  union  is  composed  of  seven  coequal  and  sovereign  states, 
turiA  each  state  or  province  is  a  composition  of  equal  and  indepen- 
dent cities.  In  all  important  cases,  not  only  the  provinces,  but 
the  cities  must  be  unanimous. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  union  is  represented  by  the  states-gen- 
eral, consisting  usually  of  about  fifly  deputies  appointed  by  thef 
provinces.  They  hold  their  seats,  some  for  life,  some  for  six, 
three,  and  one  years.  From  two  provinces  they  continue  in  ap- 
pointment during  pleasure. 

The  states-general  have  authority  to  enter  into  treaties  and  alli- 
ances ;  to  make  war  and  peace  ;  to  raise  armies  and  equip  fleets ; 
to  ascertain  quotas  and  demand  contributions.  In  all  these  cases, 
however,  unanimity  and  the  sanction  of  their  constituents  are 
requisite.     They  have  authority  to  appoint  and  receive  ambassa- 


M  TUttE  feihbiulist: 

AMTi;  to Mscnte  treaties CB^aUiaiieefl already fimmd;  topKHPickf 
for  the  oolkctioQ  of  duties  on  imports  end  exports ;  to  regulete 
the  mint,  with  e  saving  to  the  provincial  rights ;  to  govern  as  sove- 
reigns the  dependent  tertitories.  The  provinces  are  restrained, 
unless  with  the  general  consent,  fW>m  entering  into  foreign  trea^ 
ties ;  from  establishing  imposts  injarious  to  others,  or  charging 
their  neighbours  with  higher  dnties  than  their  own  subjects.  A 
council  of  state,  a  chamber  of  accounts,  with  five  colleges  of  ad« 
miralty,  aid  and  fortify  the  federal  administration. 

The  executive  magistrate  of  the  union  is  the  stadtholder,  who 
is  now  an  hereditary  prince.  His  principal  weight  and  influence 
in  the  rupublic  are  derived  fVom  his  independent  title  ;  from  his 
great  patrimonial  estates ;  from  bis  family  connexions  with  some 
of  the  chief  potentates  of  Europe  ;  and  more  than  all,  perhaps, 
firom  his  being  stadtholder  in  the  several  provinces,  as  well  as  for 
the  union  :  in  which  provincial  quality,  he  has  the  appointment  of 
town  magistrates  under  certain  regulations,  executes  provincial 
decrees,  presides  when  he  pleases  in  the  provincial  tribunals  ;  and 
has  throughout  the  power  of  pardon. 

As  stadtholder  of  the  union,  he  has,  however,  considerable  pre- 
rogatives. 

In  his  political  capacity,  he  has  authority  to  settle  disputes  be* 
tween  the  provinces,  when  other  methods  fail ;  to  assist  at  the  de« 
liberations  of  the  states-general,  and  at  their  particular  conferen- 
ees ;  to  give  audiences  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  to  keep  agents 
for  his  particular  affairs  at  foreign  courts. 

In  his  military  capacity,  he  commands  the  federal  troops ;  pro- 
vides for  garrisons,  and  in  general  regulates  military  affairs ;  dis- 
poses of  all  appointments,  from  colonels  to  ensigns,  and  of  the 
governments  and  posts  of  fortified  towns. 

In  his  marine  capacity,  he  is  admiral-general,  and  superintend!! 
and  directs  every  thing  relative  to  naval  forces,  and  other  naval 
affairs ;  presides  in  the  admiralties  in  person  or  by  proxy ;  ap- 
points lieutenant^admirals  and  other  officers ;  and  establishes  coun- 
cils of  war,  whose  sentences  are  not  executed  till  he  approves 
them. 

His  revenue,  exclusive  of  his  private  income,  amounts  to  three 
hundred  thousand  fiorins.  The  standing  army  which  be  commands 
consists  of  about  forty  thousand  men. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  celebrated  Belgic  confederacy,  as  de- 
lineated on  parchment  What  are  the  characters  which  practice 
has  stamped  upon  it?     Imbecility  in  the  government;  discord 


[the pnmaeM ;  fereifn inflaeae* and iadignitiet ;  a  pfiaa** 
nauf  ^xifltettce  in  paaee,  and  peealiar  calamities  froai  war. 

It  was  loag  ago  remarked  by  Grrocias,  that  noibinf  init  tlM  hm* 
tved  of  bis  couatrjiiieD  to  tbe  boase  of  Austria,  kept  tbeM  firoM 
being  rutoed  bj  tbe  vices  of  tbeir  coostitutioo. 

The  uaioQ  of  Utretcb,  sajs  anotber  respectable  writer*  reposes 
•«  autboricj  in  the  states-general,  seetninglx  sufficient  to  aecvta 
hanson J ;  bat  the  jealoiisj  in  each  pc orinoe  renders  tbe  praeriee 
very  different  from  the  theory. 

The  aaoae  instrument,  says  anotber,  obliges  each  promee  to 
levy  certaio  contributions ;  but  this  article  never  could,  and  prolH 
ably  sever  will,  be  executed  ;  because  the  inland  provincesv  who 
bave  litde  commerce,  cannot  pay  an  equal  quota. 

In  matters  of  contribution,  it  is  tbe  practice  to  Wave  the  arti* 
chM  of  the  constitution.  The  danger  of  delay  obliges  tbe  ooih 
Banting  provinces  to  iurnish  their  quotas,  without  waiting  fbr  the 
oCbers ;  and  then  to  obtain  reimbursement  from  the  others,  by  dep« 
atations,  which  are  frequent,  or  otherwise,  as  they  caa.  TIm 
great  wealth  and  influence  of  the  province  of  Holland,  enable  faer 
to  effect  both  these  purposes. 

It  has  more  than  once  happened,  that  the  deficiences  bare  been 
ultimately  to  be  collected  at  tbe  point  of  tbe  bayonet ;  -a  tfaiag 
practicable,  though  dreadful,  in  a  confederacy,  where  one  of  the 
members  exceeds  in  force  all  tbe  rest ;  and  where  several  of  them 
are  too  small  to  meditate  resistance  e  but  utterly  impracticable  in 
one  composed  of  members,  several  of  which  are  equal  to  each 
other  in  strength  and  resources,  and  equal  singly  to  a  vigoroas 
and  persevering  defence. 

Foreign  ministers,  says  sir  William  Temple,  who  was  himself  a 
foreign  minister,  elude  matters  taken  ad  rrferendumf  by  tampering 
wkh  the  provinces  and  cities.  In  1726,  tbe  treaty  of  Hanover  was 
delayed  by  these  means  a  whole  year.  Instances  of  a  like  natara 
sure  numerous  and  notorious. 

In  critical  emergencies,  the  states^general  ate  often  compiled 
to  overleap  tbeir  constitutional  bounds.  In  1688,  they  coadaded 
a  treaty  of  themselves,  at  tbe  risk  of  their  heads.  The  treaty  of 
Westphalia  in  1648,  by  which  their  independence  was  formally 
and  finally  recognised,  was  concluded  without  the  consent  of  2ea« 
land*  Even  as  recently  as  the  last  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  tbe  constitutional  principle  of  unanimity  was  departed  from4 
A  weak  constitution  must  necessarily  terminate  indissolution,  toi 
wmt  of  proper  powers,  or  the  usurpation  of  powers  requi#ita  tut 
tbe  paMie  safety.  Whether  tbe  usurpation,  when  once  beguot  will 
11 
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-  itop  Bt  the  salotarj  point,  or  go  forward  to  the  dengeroiw  extremif 
must  depend  on  the  contingencies  of  the  moment.  Tjrannj  hm 
perhaps  oftener  grown  out  of  the  assumptions  of  power,  called 

'tfbr,  OB  pressing  exigencies,  by  a  defective  constitution,  than  out 
of  the  full  exercise  of  the  largest  constitutional  authorities* 

-  Notwithstanding  the  calamities  produced  by  the  stadtholdersbip, 
•  it  has  been  supposed,  that  without  his  influence  in  the  indindusl 

prorinces,  the  caoses  of  anarchy  manifest  in  the  confederacy* 

would  long  ago  have  dissolved  it.     **  Under  such  a  government/* 

'^ays  the  abbe  Mably,  **  the  union  could  never  have  subsisted,  if 

-  "  the  'provinces  had  not  a  spring  within  themselves,  capable  of 
*^  quickening  their  tardiness,  and  compelling  them  to  the  same  way 
<*  of  thinking.  -This  spring  is  the  stadtholder."  It  is  remarked 
by  sir  William  Temple,  "  that  in  the  intermissions  of  the  stad- 

->«tholdership,  Holland,  by  her  riches  and  her  authority,  which 
**  drew  the  others  into  a  sort  of  dependence,  supplied  the  place." 
These  are  not  the  only  circumstances  which  have  controlled  the 
tendency  to  anarchy  and  dissolution.     The  surrounding  powers 

'  impose  an  absolute  necessity  of  union  to  a  certain  degree,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  nourish,  by  their  intrigues,  the  constitutional 
vic^Sy  which  keep  the  republic  in  some  degree  always  at  their 
mercy. 

The  true  patriots  hare  long  bewailed  the  fatal  tendency  of  these 

'  vices,  and  have  made  no  less  than  four  regular  experiments  by  exr 
traordincary  aastmblies^  convened  for  the  special  purpose,  to  applf 
a  remedy.  As  many  times  has  their  laudable  zeal  found  it  impof- 
•ible  to  unite  the  public  councils  in  reforming  the  known,  the  ac- 
knowledged, the  fatal  evils  of  the  existing  constitution.  Let  us 
pause,  my  fellow-citizens,  for  one  moment,  over  this  melancholy 
ai|d  monitory  lesson  of  history ;  and  with  the  tear  that  drops  foi 
the  calamities  brought  on  mankind  by  their  adverse  opinions  ana 
selfish  passions,  let  our  gratitude  mingle  an  ejaculation  to  Heareii 
for  the  propitious  concord  which  has  distinguished  the  consulta* 
tions  for  our  political  happiness. 

A  design  was  also  conceived  of  establishing  a  general  tax  to  b^ 
administered  by  the  federal  authority.  This  also  had  its  adve^ 
saries  and  failed. 

This  unhappy  people  seem  to  be  now  suffering,  from  popol*^ 
convulsions,  from  dissensions  among  the  states,  and  from  the  ^^' 
tual  inrasion  of  foreign  arms,  the  crisis  of  their  destiny*  -^ 
nations  have  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  awful  spectacle.  The  vt^ 
wish  prompted  by  humanity  is,  that  this  severe  trial  may  iss**®  *** 
aocli  a  revokition  of  their  government)  aa  will  establish  their  union* 
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and  render  it  tiie  parent  of  tranqoillitj,  freedom,  and  happinwi  i 
tiie  next,  that  the  asyhim  under  which,  we  truit,  the  enjojment  of 
these  blessings  will  speedily  be  secured  iu  this  country,  may  re- 
ceive and  console  them  for  the  catastrophe  of  their  own. 

I  make  no  apology  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  eontempl»- 
tion  of  these  federal  precedents.  Experience  is  the  oracle  ct 
truth ;  and  where  its  responses  are  unequivocal,  they  ought  to  be 
conclusive  and  sacred.  The  important  truth,  which  it  unequivo* 
cally  pronounces  in  the  present  case,  is,  that  a  sovereignty  over  80V-» 
ereigns,  a  government  over  governments,  a  legislation  for  comoMi- 
nities,  as  contradistinguished  from  individuals ;  as  it  is  a  aoleeiam 
in  theory,  so  in  practice,  it  is  subversive  of  the  order  and  ends  of 
civil  polity,  by  substituting  violence  in  place  of  law,  or  the  desCnie* 
tive  coercion  of  the  sword,  in  place  of  the  mild  and  salutary 
cum  of  the  magistracy.  PUBLIUS. 


NO.  XXL 
By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

JPurther  Defects  of  the  Present  Constitution. 

Having  in  the  three  last  numbers  taken  a  summary  review  of 
the  principal  circumstances  and  events,  which  depict  the  genius 
and  fate  of  other  confederate  governments  ;  I  shall  now  proqeed 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  most  important  of  those  defects,  which 
have  hitherto  disappointed  our  hopes  from  the  system  established 
among  ourselves.  To  form  a  safe  and  satisfactory  judgment  of 
the  proper  remedy,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  be 
well  aquainted  with  the  extent  and  malignity  of  the  disease. 

The  next  most  palpable  defect  of  the  existing  confederation,  if 
the  total  want  of  a  sanction  to  its  laws.  The  United  States^  as 
now  composed,  have  no  power  to  exact  obedience,  or  punish  dis(v 
bedience  to  their  resolutions,  either  by  pecuniary  mulcts,  by  a  8u»> 
pension  or  divestiture  of  privileges,  or  by  any  other  constitutiooal 
means.  There  is  no  express  delegation  of  authority  to  them  to 
use  force  against  delinquent  members ;  and  if  such  a  right  should 
be  ascribed  to  the  federal  head,  as  resulting  from  the  nature  of 
the  social  compact  between  the  states,  it  must  be  by  inference  and 
construction,  in  the  face  of  that  part  of  the  second  article,  by 
which  it  is  declared,  **  that  each  state  shall  retain  every  power, 
"jurisdiction,  and  right,  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
'*  States  in  congress  assembled.*'    The  want  of  such  a  right  iu- 
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HkmBf  iM  dovbt,  a  ttriking  abtardity ;  but  we  are  rednoed  «#  iIm 
dilelmna,  oitber  of  supposing  that  defieiencj,  preposterous  aa  it 
9MLJ  seem,  or  of  contraTening  or  explaining  away  a  pronsioOf 
which  has  been  of  late  a  repeated  theme  of  the  eulogies  of  tfaoee 
who  oppose  the  new  constitution  ;  and  the  omission  of  which,  in 
Ibat  plan,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  plausible  animadversioB, 
and  severe  criticism.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  impair  the  force  of 
thia  applauded  proTision,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  conclude,  that  the 
Uiiitad  States  afford  the  eztraordinarj  spectacle  of  a  goveninient« 
ctostitote  eTCD  of  the  shadow  of  constitutional  power,  to  enforce 
tbe  exeeutioB  of  its  own  laws.  It  will  appear,  from  the  specimeas 
which  have  been  cited,  that  the  American  confederacy,  in  this  par« 
tietriar,  stands  discriminated  from  every  other  institution  of  a  sta« 
Uar  kind,  and  eihibits  a  new  and  uneiampled  phenomenoa  in  the 
political  world. 

The  want  of  a  mutual  guarantee  of  the  state  goTcmments  is 
another  capital  imperfection  in  the  federal  plan.  There  ia  notb- 
log  of  this  kind  declared  in  the  articles  that  compose  it :  and  to 
imply  a  tacit  guarantee  from  considerations  of  utility,  would  be 
a  still  more  flagrant  departure  from  the  clause  which  baa  been 
mentioned,  than  to  imply  a  tacit  power  of  coercion,  from  the  like 
consideration.  The  want  of  a  guarantee,  though  it  might  in  its 
consequences  endanger  the  union,  does  not  so  immediately  attack 
its  existence,  as  the  want  of  a  constitutional  sanction  to  its  laws* 

Without  a  guarantee,  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the 
.  anion,  in  repelling  those  domestic  dangers,  which  may  sometimes 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  state  constitutions,  must  be  renounc- 
ed. Usurpation  may  rear  its  crest  in  each  state,  and  trample  npon 
tbe  liberties  of  the  people ;  while  the  national  government  could 
legally  do  nothing  more  than  behold  its  encroachments  with  in- 
dignation and  regret.  A  successful  faction  may  erect  a  tyranny 
on  the  ruins  of  order  and  law ;  while  no  succour  could  constitun 
tionally  be  afforded  by  the  union  to  the  friends  aqd  supporters  of 
the  govemment  The  tempestuous  situation,  from  which  Massa- 
cfattsetts  has  ncarcely  emerged,  evinces,  that  dangers  of  this  kind 
are  not  merely  speculative.  Who  can  determine,  what  might  have 
beea  the  issue  of  her  late  convulsions,  if  the  malecontents  bad  beea 
beaded  by  a  Cesar  or  by  a  Cromwell  ?  Who  can  predict,  what 
affect  a  despotism,  established  in  Massachusetts,  would  have  upon 
the  liberties  of  New  Hampshire  or  Rhode  Island ;  of  Connecticut 
or  New  York! 

The  inordinate  pride  of  state  importance  has  suggested  to  som« 
nmidi  m  objectioo  lo  tbe  principle  of  a  guarantee  in  tbe  ftde^ 
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g^ytrmnent,  as  ntrohing  an  dffiokHit  interfereiice  in  the  dmBestio 
concernt  of  the  membert.  A  scruple  of  tins  kind  woald  deprive 
M  of  one  of  the  principal  advantages  to  be  expected  from  nnioii ; 
^nd  can  only  flow  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
provision  itself.  It  could  be  no  impediment  to  reforms  of  the 
state  constitutions  bj  a  majority  of  the  people,  in  a  legal  and 
peaoeable  mode.  This  right  would  remain  undiminished.  The 
gaarantee  could  only  operate  against  changes  to  be  effected  by  vi^ 
olence.  Towards  the  prevention  of  calamities  of  this  kind,  too 
arany  checks  cannot  be  provided  The  peace  of  society,  and  the 
•tability  of  government,  depend  absolutely  on  the  efficacy  of  pre* 
eaotioas  adopted  on  this  head.  Where  the  whole  power  of  the 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  there  is  the  lese  pre* 
fence  for  the  use  of  violent  remedies,  in  partial  or  occasional  die* 
tampers  of  the  state.  The  natural  cure  for  an  ill  administration« 
In  a  popular  or  representative  constitution,  is  a  change  of  mesu 
A  guarantee  by  the  national  authority,  would  be  as  much  directed 
agaiast  the  usurpations  of  rulers,  as  against  the  ferments  and 
outrages  of  faction  and  sedition  in  the  community. 

The  principle  of  regulating  the  contiibutions  of  the  states  to 
^e  common  treasury  by  quotas,  is  another  fundamental  erroar  in 
the  confederation.  Its  repugnancy  to  an  adequate  supply  of.  the 
national  exigencies,  has  been  already  pointed  out,  and  has  sufB» 
eiently  appeared  from  the  trial  which  has  been  made  of  it.  I 
speak  of  it  now  solely  with  a  view  to  equality  among  the  states. 
Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  circumstan* 
cas,  which  produce  and  constitute  national  wealth,  must  be  satis- 
fied that  there  is  no  common  standard  or  barometer,  by  which  the 
degrees  of  it  can  be  ascertained.  Neither  the  value  of  lands,  nor 
the  numbers  of  the  people,  which  have  been  successively  proposed 
as  the  rale  of  state  contributions,  has  any  pretension  to  being  a 
Just  representative.  If  we  compare  the  wealth  of  the  United 
Netherlands  with  that  of  Russia  or  Germany,  or  even  of  France ; 
and  if  we  at  the  same  time  compare  the  total  value  of  the  lands, 
and  the  aggregate  population  of  the  contracted  territory  of  that 
Tepablic,  with  the  total  value  of  the  lands,  and  the  aggregate  pop- 
olatien  of  the  immense  regions  of  either  of  those  kingdoms,  we 
Iriiall  at  once  discover,  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
proportion  of  either  of  these  two  objects,  and  that  of  the  relative 
Wealth  of  those  nations.  If  the  like  parallel  were  to  be  run  be- 
tween several  of  the  American  states,  it  would  furnish  a  like  result. 
Let  Virginia  be  contrasted  with  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania  with 
C^OMMCticuCy  or  Maryland  with  New  Jersey,  and  we  shall  be  eon- 
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Tinced  that  the  respective  abilities  of  those  states,  in  relation  to 
revenue,  bear  little  or  no  analogy  to  their  comparative  stock  in 
tiands  or  to  their  comparative  population.  The  position  may  be 
equally  illustrated,  by  a  similar  process  between  the  counties  of 
the  same  state.  No  man  acquainted  with  the  state  of  New  York 
will  doubt,  that  the  active  wealth  of  King's  county  bears  a  much 
greater  proportion  to  that  of  Montgomery,  than  it  would  appear 
to  do,  if  we  should  take  either  the  total  value  of  the  lands,  or  the 
total  numbers  of  the  people,  as  a  criterion. 

The  wealth  of  nations  depends  upon  an  infinite  variety  of 
causes.  Situation,  soil,  climate,  the  nature  of  the  productions,  the 
nature  of  the  government,  the  genius  of  the  citizens ;  the  degree 
of  information  they  possess ;  the  state  of  commerce,  of  arts,  of 
industry ;  these  circumstances,  and  many  more,  too  complex,  mi- 
nute or  adventitious,  to  admit  of  a  particular  specification,  occa- 
sion differences  hardly  conceivable  in  the  relative  opulence  and 
riches  of  different  countries.  The  consequence  clearly  is,  that 
there  can  be  no  common  measure  of  national  wealth ;  and,  of 
course,  no  general  or  stationary  rule,  by  which  the  ability  of  a 
state  to  pay  taxes  can  be  determined.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to 
regulate  the  contributions  of  the  members  of  a  confederacy,  by 
any  such  rule,  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  glaring  inequality 
and  extreme  oppression. 

This  inequality  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  in  America  to  work 
the  eventual  destruction  of  the  union,  if  any  mode  of  enforcing  a 
compliance  with  its  requisitions  could  be  devised.  The  suffering 
states  would  not  long  consent  to  remain  associated  upon  a  princi- 
ple which  distributed  the  public  burthens  with  so  unequal  a  hand ; 
and  which  was  calculated  to  impoverish  and  oppress  the  citizens 
of  some  states,  while  those  of  others  would  scarcely  be  conscious 
of  the  small  proportion  of  the  weight  they  were  required  to  sus- 
tain. This,  however,  is  an  evil  inseparable  from  the  principle  of 
quotas  and  requisitions. 

There  is  no  method  of  steering  clear  of  this  inconvenience,  but 
by  authorizing  the  national  government  to  raise  its  own  revenues 
in  its  own  way.  Imposts,  excises,  and  in  general  all  duties  upon 
articles  of  consumption,  may  be  compared  to  a  fluid,  which  will 
in  time  find  its  level  with  the  means  of  paying  them.  The  amount 
to  be  contributed  by  each  citizen  will  in  a  degree  be  at  his  own 
option,  and  can  be  regulated  by  an  attention  to  his  resources.  The 
rich  may  be  extravagant....the  poor  can  be  frugal :  and  private  op- 
pression may  always  be  avoided,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  objeets 
proper  for  such  impositions.    If  inequalities  should  arise  in  somt 
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states  from  duties  on  particalar  objects,  these  will,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, be  counterbalanced  by  proportional  inequalities  in  other  states, 
from  the  duties  on  other  objects.  In  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  an  equilibrium,  as  far  as  it  is  attainable  in  so  complicated 
a  mbject,  will  be  established  everywhere.  Or  if  inequalities  should 
•till  exist,  they  would  neither  be  so  ^reat  in  their  degree,  so  uni- 
form in  their  operation,  nor  so  odious  in  their  appearance,  as  those 
which  would  necessarily  spring  from  quotas,  upon  any  scale  that 
can  possibly  be  devised. 

It  is  a  signal  advantage  of  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption, 
that  they  contain  in  their  own  nature  a  security  against  excess. 
They  prescribe  their  own  limit ;  which  cannot  be  exceeded  with- 
out defeating  the  end  propo8ed....that  is,  an  extension  of  the  reve- 
nue. When  applied  to  this  object,  the  saying  is  as  just  as  it  is  witty, 
that  '*  in  political  arithmetic,  two  and  two  do  not  always  make 
"  four."  If  duties  are  too  high,  they  lessen  the  consumption  ;  the 
collection  is  eluded;  and  the  product  to  the  treasury  is  not  so 
great  as  when  they  are  confined  within  proper  and  moderate 
bounds. 

This  forms  a  complete  barrier  against  any  material  oppression 
of  the  citizens,  by  taxes  of  this  class,  and  is  itself  a  natural  lim- 
itation of  the  power  of  imposing  them. 

Impositions  of  this  kind  usually  fall  under  the  denomination  of 
indirect  taxes,  and  must  for  a  long  time  constitute  the  chief  part 
of  the  revenue  raised  in  this  country.  Those  of  the  direct  kind, 
which  principally  relate  to  lands  and  buildings,  may  admit  of  a 
rule  of  apportionment.  Either  the  value  of  land,  or  the  number 
of  the  people,  may  serve  as  a  standard.  The  state  of  agriculture, 
.  and  the  popidousness  of  a  country,  are  considered  as  having  a 
near  relation  to  each  other.  And  as  a  rule  for  the  purpose  intend- 
ed, numbers,  in  the  view  of  simplicity  and  certainty,  are  entitled 
to  a  preference.  In  every  country  it  is  an  Herculean  task  to  ob- 
tain a  valuation  of  the  land  :  in  a  country  imperfectly  settled  and 
progressive  in  improvement,  the  difficulties  are  increased  almost 
.  to  impracticability.  The  expense  of  an  accurate  valuation,  is  in 
all  situations  a  formidable  objection.  In  a  branch  of  taxation 
where  no  limits  to  the  discretion  of  the  government  are  to  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  rule,  not 
incompatible  with  the  end,  may  be  attended  with  fewer  incon- 
Teniences  than  to  leave  that  discretion  altogether  at  large. 

PUBUUS. 
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The  sume  Subject  Continued,  and  Concluded. 

In  addition  to  the  defects  of  the  existing  federal  •jstem* 
merated  in  the  last  Bumber,  there  are  others  of  not  less  iaporl' 
mnce,  whieh  concur  in  rendering  that  system  altogether  unfit  Af 
the  admini^ration  of  the  affairs  of  the  anion. 

The  want  of  a  power  to  regulate  commercei  is  by  aU  |iiuti0t 
allowed  to  be  of  the  number.  The  utility  ef  siidi «  power  baa 
been  anticipated  under  the  first  head  of  our  inquiries ;  and  far 
this  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  universal  coii?ietioB  eatctrtaiaacl 
upon  the  subject,  little,  need  be  added  in  this  place.  It  is  indeed 
evident,  on  the  most  superficial  view,  that  there  i«  no  ol3()eet,  eilbar 
as  it  respects  the  interests  of  trade  or  finanee,  that  aaone  atrongly 
demands  a  federal  superintendence.  The  want  ef  it  lias  already 
operated  as  a  bar  to  the  formation  of  beneficial  treaties  wkh  for* 
eign  powers ;  and  has  given  occasions  of  dissatisfaciion  betweeo 
the  states.  No  nation,  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  our  fK>litt^Ai 
association,  would  be  unwise  enough  to  eater  into  stipulaiaoBS  with 
the  United  States,  conceding  on  their  part  privilege  of  inpoi^ 
ance,  while  they  were  apprized  that  the  engagements  on  tbe  paft 
of  the  union,  might  at  any  moment  be  violated  by  its  members ; 
and  while  they  found,  from  experience,  that  they  migbt  enjoy  every 
advantage  they  desired  in  our  markets,  without  granting  na  aey 
return,  but  such  as  their  momentary  convenience  migbt  aaggest. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Mr.  JenkiB80fi,in  Oib* 
ering  into  the  house  of  commons  a  bill  for  regulating  tbe  temporal 
ry  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  should  prefaee  its  iBtn>* 
-duction  by  a  declaration,  that  similar  provisions  in  formar  biltf 
bad  been  found  to  answer  every  purpose  to  the  corameree  of  Grreftt 
Britain,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  persist  in  tbe  plan  vOlil  it 
.abould  appear  whether  the  American  gvoernment  was  IHiely  or 
!not  to  acquire  greater  consistency.* 

Several  states  have  endeavoured,  by  separate  prohibitioBf ,  re- 
(Btrictions,  and  exclusions,  to  influence  the  conduct  of  tbat  kinf* 
dom  in  this  particular ;  but  the  want  of  concert,  arising  from  the 
!want  of  a  general  authority,  and  from  clashing  and  dissimilar 
Views  in  the  states,  has  hitherto  frustrated  every  experiment  ot 
the  kind ;  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  long  as  the  same  ^obat^ 
cles  to  an  uniformity  of  measures  contintM  to  exist 

•Thji,MBttrfyaiIeanrecoUect,wasthefeiiieof  UiisspMchonistrod  ^ 
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The  interfcrtBf  and  muMigbtdttrlj  tegalationi  of  tome  itataif 
toMrmij  to  the  tnio  spirit  of  tho  iiiiioii«  luiYe^  m  diiSbronl  instao* 
€08,  givoi  jiiil  cause  of  mnbrage  and  oomplaiot  to  othtn ;  and  U 
it  to  ba  feared  that  ezaaiples  of  this  nature,  if  not  reatrained  by 
m  iHHieaml  coot>olt  woaM  be  nukiplied  and  extended  till  they  bor 
eowo  not  leae  aeriooa  aooreea  of  aoimoaitj  and  discord,  than  inju« 
fieos-iBftpediviente  to  the  kitercoorse  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  eoafedeniey.  **  The  commeree  of  the  German  empire*  is  in  eonr 
^  timrad  trammels,  from  the  moltiplicitj  of  the  duties  which  the 
**  sereral  princes  and  states  exact  upon  the  merchandisea  passing 
** through  their  territories;  by  means  of  which  the  fine  streams 
**a»d  naTigable  riTers  with  which  Germany  is  so  happily  wateredf 
*•  are  rendered  almost  useless.**  Though  the  genius  of  the  peoplif 
of  this  contry  wif^  noTer  permit  this  description  to  he  strictly 
applicable  to  us,  yet  we  may  reasooaMy  expect,  from  the  gradual 
eamOic^  of  state  regulations,  that  the  citizens  of  each  would  at 
length  come  to  be  considered  and  treated  by  the  other  in  no  better 
light  than  that  of  foreignera  and  aliens. 

The  power  of  raising  armies,  by  the  most  obrious  constnictioii 
of  the  artides  of  the  confederation,  is  merely  a  power  of  making 
le^uiiitions  upon  the  states  for  quotas  of  men.  This  practice,  in 
Iha  ooufse  of  the  lata  war,  was  found  replete  with  obstructione  to 
m  vqgPTous  and  to  an  economical  system  of  defence.  It  gaye  Inrtli 
to  a  competition  between  the  states,  which  created  a  kind  of  aucr 
tion  for  men*  In  order  to  furnish  the  quotas  required  of  them, 
they  ontbid  each  other,  till  bounties  grew  to  an  enormous  aad 
insnpportiMe  size*  The  hope  of  a  still  further  increase,  afforded 
an  inducement  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  senre,  to  procrasti- 
nate their  enlistment ;  and  disinclined  them  from  engaging  for 
any  considerable  periods.  Hence,  alow  and  scanty  leries  of  men* 
in  the  most  critical  emergencies  of  our  aifeirs ;  short  enlistments 
srt«nimparalleled expense;  continual  fluctuations  in  the  troopi^ 
rainoas  to  their  disciplincy  and  subjecting  the  public  safety  fre- 
^lently  to  the  perilous  crisis  of  a  disbanded  army.  Hence  also, 
these  oppresriye  expedients  for  raising  men,  which  were  upon 
aeveral  occasions  practised,  and  which  nothing  but  the  enthusiasm 
of  hberty  would  haye  induced  the  people  to  endure. 

This  method  of  raising  troops  b  not  more  unfriendly  to  economy 
and  yigour,  than  it  is  to  an  equal  distribution  of  the  burthen.  The 
atsUes  near  the  seat  of  war,  influenced  by  motives  of  self-preser- 
vation, made  efforts  to  fornish  their  quotas,  which,  eyen  exceeded 
their  abilities ;  while  those  at  a  distance  from  danger  were,  for 

•  Bujrclipaaa,  wtkis  gsipif  s. 
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tibns.  The^  immediate  prbtMrre  of  tbil^'iiPeiffwIHjr^fiAi  nMiife  tiiie 
^e,  as  in  CMt  «f  tbe  'eontriHmliotis  y>f  ntbiiey^  ^fottotei'ky  ill* 
Bdpe  of  a  final  liquidation.  The  states  t(iM«h  di^  not'  fibf't^li 
|>roporti6n8  o^mone/,  niiight  at  leMt  beyAilairfed  vHtftttheif'MMm^ 
dei;  but  no  accoaut  codid  b^  fdrib^d'«f'tb6^!'d«fivi«nte(^=  ia^'flM 
supplied  of  men.  ^  stifrll  nOt,  hovfe^/itee  tml<^h  reasan  tc^'  r«^ 
jffet'  tfie  -want  of  this  hope,  when  #e  oMsMer  'how 'Hilld'  praspe^ 
fiier^is,  that  the  mosft  delinqoeiftt  ^itate)!  ^evilrill  beabltf  t^  MaM 
bom peasation  for  their  peciinSaVf  fkildres.  ^tht  syMethiof  ^ota'd 
&nd  requtlfiitions,  Whether  it  be  apjpli^tl  16  Vn^n  orVnoneyi'ii'in  ^- 
ery'vie^  a  system  of  itnbecfHty  in  the'iiriion,"»nd  of 'inbtjiality 
ftndlt^ustice  among  the  ttiembefs.  •  *'  .s  i- ..  .  ^  .  '*.  ?  r 
'  TB&*rt^t  of  eqnal  suffira^^atndngtthe'Mte^'i^aiUMtor'  eveep* 
tfohable  J^rirf  of  the  cohfederation;  '-E^etf  Id^a  of'*propb¥tioni 
ktd'^^i^  hiTe'of 'fdir  representation,*  conspire'tb  <?ond^if 'it'prifli* 
2^!ev  i^fdi^ves  to  Rhode  Island  "an  ^qtiiil  Wd^Ht'i^  tK«r^«ckle  djf 
power  with  Massachusetts,* or  Connfecficufj  oi^'^^W  Totfcff -and  to 
BelaWare  ab  6qiial  voict Ih  thfe  faarfion'aV'dafbcratldri^^ithT'e^n- 
lr]r1vanik,'dr'Tir^infa,  dr  Nbrth Carolina.  Wi  dpirhtioh'  corttrtiifirti 
ttat' 'ft'ndamfintSi  maiim  bf  reptfblleah'  |f6vfei^HiCfrt,  %W(?h'  r^ 
htiifefetblaVthe'stetisfc  of  Ihc 'ttiaj6Hty'  sWitfld^Wvail."  fkiplA^rf 
faiay  rep1y,'that  BOVdreigttfe'arc  eqtrai;  and  th^t  am^jorltj^^of'thib 
Votes'  6f  the  states  will'  be  a  majority  of  coWfbilefated  lAmerf^ 
But  thtij  kind  of  16gi6arie]g;erdemain  WiTltieV^  cotirib^rcfct'^ht 
^fain  su^ jesti6rf8  of  Ju^icc  8fwd  commohf  sehiie.*  ''it'  Ynay  frAppeai 
that  this  majority  of  fet&teif  Is  a  small  minoritjr  of  the  pMp\b'\i€ 
'Anicfrica^^  and't^o  thitds  of'the  peoj^T^  bf  AihWioa  6o^iM*iM 
fcng^lie  persnad'ed,'  u^pon  the  credit  of  artidcial  diktihcllionfa  ^itid 
ifyllbgis^ic  6tibtlts'T?6s  td  subtnit  th^lr  imere^^'  to-  the  mdnagMedt 
and  disposal'  bf 'otfe  ihirtf.  The'  fargi^r  siBtes' wodid,  ifter  a  wHiW, 
tcVolt^from  <he  icJek  bf  riJteWing  ihef  la\v  fWrt  *^he  smdllct.'  tb 
a'c^uiesce  in  sutiU  a  pVivaltion^of  their  due  impbrtance  tn*^%  poHtP- 
*eal  scale.  Would  'be,  n6t  mei^ely  to'  be  insensible 'to  the  love  itF 
power,  but  ^yeri  to  sacrifice  the  desire  Of  Equality.  If  4b-  beith'ef 
National  to  expedt'  the  first,  nor  just  to  fe^ulW  the  last.  Co*nsidtsr- 
ing  how  peculiarly  the' safety  and  welfare  Of  th'e  *shiall|it  Mates  S^ 
pend  on  union,  they  ought  readily  to  renounce  a  pretension,  which, 
if  not  Relinquished,  wbuld  prove' filtal  to'its  dui'ation. '    ' 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  not  seven,'  but  nine  states;  or 

•'       '  ,'.••.  t  .    .  I     ■  \. 

.  *  New  Hsmpshire^  J^bode  klaod^  ^ew  Jerpejr,  Delaware,  Georgia,  South  .Caroling 
'•nd  ftaryluid,  are  a  majority  of  tbs  whole  Bomber  of  the  lUtei,  but  t&ey  do  nol  oooUin 
•Mtluidertbe  people.  t 


».;  Attd  itia«y  be  thtoce  inferred,  tlmt  nine  ftfUee 
nwHld  slivftjift  OMiipretiend  a  migority  of  the  inhnbittnti  of  the. 
iiwion«  But.lhie  does  not  obviate  the  iraproprietj  of  an  equal 
iMMlAf  belAMea  alatetf  of  tjbe  moet  iuie<|aal  dimensions  and  pppulons- 
BMi }  nitf  it  the  jorfecenee  accufate  in  point  of  £^t ;  for  we  can 
eMweeate  nine  etates ,  which  contain  less  than  a  majoritj  of  the. 
paapkt;f  and  it  is  cohatltutkHudly  po^ibJe,  that  these  nine  maj 
five  the  veta.  Besides,  there  are  matters  of  considerable  moment^ 
deleratistfihle  by  a  bare  majeiritj ;  and  there  are  others,  cenceen** 
kn§  which  doubts  have  been  entertained,  which,  if  interpreted  io. 
imourm£:ih%  liaffioielicj  of  a  vote  of  seven  states,  woold  extend 
im  opetialion  So  interesU  of  the  first  magnitade.  In  addition  tx^ 
ifaisy  it  is  l»  be  obpeived^  that  there  is  a  probabiiity  of  an  increasei 
m  the  jMimber  of  i^ates,  and  no  provkion  fi>r  a  proportional  a»§4 
wamatmdoh  of  tbe  ratio  of  rotes* 

•  '  Batftfani  is  notaU:  what,  at  fint sight,  mtny  seem  a  remedy,  is^ 
MS  reafily,  a  poison*  To  give  a  aiiaorttjr  a  negative  upon  the  ma* 
jarity,  which  is -always  the  case  where  more  than  a  majori^  id 
i»qiiiMle  to  a  decision,  is,  in  its  tendency,  to  subject  tbe  sense  of 
tiie  greater  number  to  that  of  the  lesser^  Congress,  from  this  npn« 
trttendaeee  of  a  few  states,  bave  been  fheqaently  in  tbe  sitnatioa 
of  ar  Polish  diet,  where  a  single  veto  has  been  sufficient  to  put  % 
ifop  to  all  then  movements^  A  sixtieth  part  of  the  union,  which 
is  about  the  proportion  of  Delaware  and  Rhode  Idand,  has  seves^ 
y  times  been  able  to  oppose  an  entire  bar  to  its  operations*  This 
in  oisa  oi  those  refinements,  whieh,  in  practice,  has  an  eilR»et  the 
nrerse  of  what  is  expected  from  it  in  theory.  The  necessity  of 
tioaniaiity  in  public  bodies,  or  of  something  approaching  towards 
It,  Ins  been  ^mnded  upon  a  supposition  that  it  would  contribute  to 
mt&Bm^.  But  iu  real  operation  is,  to  embarrass  the  administra^ 
tfon,  to  destroy  tbe  energy'  of  government,  and  to  substitute  the 
fUeasure,  caprice^  or  artifices  of  an  insignificant,  turbulent,  or  eoi*> 
rofpt  juilt6,  to  the  regular  deliberations  and  decisions  of  a  respect- 
able majority.  In  those  emergencies  of  a  nation,  in  which  the 
goodness  or  badness,  tbe  weakness  or  strength  of  its  government, 
y  of  the  greatest  importance,  there  is  commonly  a  necessity  fo^ 
sictlon.  The  public  business  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  gt>  fot> 
^ard.  If  a  pertinaeious  minority  can  control  the  opinion  of  a 
majority,  respecting  tbe  best  mode  of  conducting  it,  the  majority, 
In  order  that  sdmetbing  may  be  done,  must  conform  to  the  views 

*  Add  New  Torfc  and  CoBoecticm  M  Uie  ibragoins  MTeo,  asd  Uiey  w 
s  aMJarit J. 


of  Urn  numofity  \  and  ikm  the  wnie  of  iIm  tmallir  mmhm  ilill 
owrnale  that  of  tho  gretor,  and  giro  a  tone  to  tha  aaliiHal  pto* 
ooediBgB*  Hence,  tedious  delojt ;  eoatiDtial  negotiation  and  m* 
tngae ;  contemptible  eompromiset  of  the  poMic  good.  And  yetf 
in  moh  a  lytlesi*  it  is  even  fortunate  when  snch  compffomises  ca» 
lake  plaee :  lor  apon  soom  occasionsi  thinge  will  not  admk  .of  ae» 
eonuaodation ;  and  then,  the  measoree  of  govemnieBl  masl  bo  in* 
jariousl/  suspended,  or  fatally  defMUed.  It  is  often,  bj  the  ia>« 
practicability  of  obtaining  the  concurrenoe  of  the  necessary  nnas* 
her  of  votes,  kept  in  a  slate  of  inaction.  Its  aitoation  must  always 
saToor  of  weakness ;  sometimes  border  upon  anarchy. 

It  is  not  difflcoit  to  discover,  that  a  principle  of  thb  kind  gives 
gneator  scope  to  foreign  eormption,  as  well  as  lo  domsslie  faotioPt 
than  that  which  petnuts  the  sense  of  the  majority  to  decide  | 
Ibongh  the  contrary  of  this  has  been  presumed*  The  nsistake  has 
proceeded  fipom  not  attending  with  due  care  to  ihe  nMinhisft  that 
may  be  occasioned,  by  obstructing  the  progress  of  goverMaent  at 
eertoin  critical  seasons.  When  the  ooocurrenoe  of  a  large  nma* 
her  is  repaired  by  the  constitution  to  the  doing  of  any  national. 
act,  we  are  apl  to  rest  satisied  that  all  is  safe,  bwpanss  iMidiiag 
imfnroper  will  be  likely  to  k  dmie;  but  we  forget,  how  mneh  good 
B^y  be  prcfcnted,  a^d  how  much  ill  nmy  be  producM,  by  the 
power  of  hindering  that  which  it  is  necessary  to  do,  and  of  keept 
ing  affairs  in  the  same  unfovourable  posture  in  which  they  may 
happen  to  stood  at  particular  periods. 

Suppose*  for  instance,  we  were  engaged  in  a  war,  ia  coignnetioa 
with  one  foreign  nation,  against  another.  Suppose  the  noeeisil|r 
of  our  situation  demanded  peace,  and  that  the  interest  or  aanbir 
tiw  of  our  ally  led  him  to  seek  the  prosecution  of  the  war «  with 
WWB  thai  migU  justify  ua  in  making  sepaiato  termfr  In  such  a 
sleto  of  tUngSt  this  ally  of  ours  would  evidently  And  il  aeaab 
easier,  by  his  bribes  and  bis  intrigues,  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  §99r 
stfrqmeal  for  majuag  peace,  where  two  tbiids  of  idl  the  volea  wert 
jraqnisito  to  that  object,  than  where  a  simple  ms^rity  wouM.saf' 
£os.  In  the  first  case,  he  would  have  to  corrupt  a  sasaller....in  thi 
JUet,  a  greater  number.  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  would. be 
«0uch  easier  for  a  foreign  power  with  which  we  were  at  war,  to 
perplex  our  councils,  and  embarrass  our  exertions.  Ami  ia  a 
.Commercial  view,  we  may  \»e  sabjectod  to  siattlar  iaconrenienca^* 
Jk.  nation,  with  which  we  mi|^  have  a  treaty  of  ooouDerce*  aeaM 
with  mueli  greater  focility  prevent  our  formiag  a  eonne^on  wlfH^ 
her  competitor  in  trade ;  though  such  a  connexion  shoaM  be  atai^ 
fo  beneficial  to  ourselves. 


rtmauLum  m 

-  Bfib  «#  lidi-d*Mripi6M4oiifkt  sot  to  ht  regsrdtd  as  tMfimryv 
Qmm  of  tto  weak  tUba  «f  rapafaMeg»  among  tlMir  mtmerotia  adran- 
laf ea,  is^  tlM  thtj  afibfd  tov  aa^  aa  inlat  to  forei ga  eorrnptioa. 
Ab  haraditaiy  monareb,  tboogh  often  difpoeed  to  ■aerifiee  hie  mIh 
Jectato  hU  aanWtion,  liaa  eo  great  a  personal  interest  in  the  go^ 
affnmenty  and  im  the  exteraal  glory  of  the  natioai  that  it  is  net 
aaej  ibr  a  foreign  power  to  giire  bkat  an  e<|aiva]ent  for  what  he 
wonid  aaoffifioe  by  trsaeherj  to  the  state.  The  world  has  accord* 
kifly  heen  witness  to  few  examples  of  this  species  of  royal  ^proa* 
titntie«»  thoii^  there  have  beeo  atmndant  speeinMns  of  ererj 
other  kind* 

t  In  repaUiesy  parsons  elemued  from  the  mass  of  the  eemmanky, 
hj  the  saiifages  of  their  Mlow-citiaens,  to  stations  of  great  preens 
inaaee  mod  peWer*  may  Had  eompensationa  for  betraying  dMir  trast, 
mMahf  to  any  bat  minds  aetnated  by  superioitr  rirtne,  may  appear 
>a  caeeed  the  proportion  of  interest  they  hare  in  the  common 
sii>ck««adtoofarbidnnee'thoobligatiotts  of  doty.  Hence  it  ia» 
tkat  history  Ibmtahes  ns  with  so  many  mortifying  examples  of  the 
|R«mleney  of  foreign  eormption  in  repahUean  goremmenli*  How 
wmA  this  oanftffibttted  to  the  rain  of  the  ancient  coasmonwealthi, 
hm  been  alrendy  diseloeed.  it  is  well  known,  that  the  deputies  of 
the  Uhited  Frovincea  hsfc,  in  Tarioos  instances,  been  purchased 
kf  the  emissaries  ef  the  neighbooring  kingdoms.  The  earl  ef 
Ohestarfleld,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  in  a  letter  to  his 
eomrt,  intimatea,  that  his  success  in  an  important  negotiation  mast 
depend  on  his  obtaining  a  major's  comanssion  for  one  of  those 
doyntlea.  And  in  Aweden,  the  rival  parties  were  akemately  bought 
kj  France  and  England,  in  so  barefoeed  and  notorious  a  maoneft 
*nt  isoxeiled  nnireraal  disgust  in  the  nation ;  and  was  a  principal 
rtknt  the  BMat  limited  menardi  in  Ettrq>e»  in  a  single  day, 
ttnmnlt^  mlebee,  or  opposition,  beeamo  one  of  the  asaat 
sAaolate  and  uncontroled. 

'  A  eifcomatanee  which  crowns  the  defoets  of  the  confoderatioa, 
jamaina  yet  to^  be  ast ntioned...«the  want  of  a  judiciary  power. 
Laws  are  m  dead  letter,  without  courts  to  expound  and  define  their 
true  utaaning  and  opendion.  The  treaties  of  the  United  States, 
40  bsife  any  force  at  allr  must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land*  Their  true  import,  aa  for  as  respects  individuals,  must, 
Jika  all  other  laws,  ha  ascertained  by  juificial  determinations.  To 
^undaee  uniforattty  in  these  determinaitiona,  they  ongbt  to  be  sub- 
nailted,  in  the  laat  raaort,  to  one  aovnxMn  tribunal.  And  this  tri- 
iaanat  ongkt  to  bo  mstttined  under  the  same  authorities  which 
fbmm  the  trenliea  themselves.    These  ingredienta  are  both  iadia* 


pMMiitit.  if  tWriB  isia^iebJtftta  a  cwrt  «tf  Awl, JtflMk4im 
tfaeid  nay  be  m  mway  4iSn%nt  fiaal  JaCeinMattoAt  on  di6  ■«■■! 
poiDt,  at  tkera  are  courts.  There  are  eadlcM  dttertilies  in  the 
epiaioDt  of  meiw  We  often  tee  aot  ooljr  diiiereal  cotirti>  but  the 
jfMlf  ee  of  the  MNae  coart,  dafferkif  from  each  other.  To  «m4 
the  eenflisioii  wiueh  wouM  aoavoidablj  resok  fron  the  contradte* 
lory  decitioiis  of  a  namber  of  independent  judicatories,  alliiatione 
Imre  found  it  necesi ary  to  ettabliBb  one  trifountl  paramonnt  lo  the 
rttU  ponensmg  a  general  supertnteadeoee,  and  authoriaed  to  eel^ 
tie  and  declare  in  the  last  resort:  an  uniform  mle  of  cifii  justice;.  : 

This  is  the  more  necessary  where  the  frame  of  the  go?«rnmem 
is  se  eompeundedi  that  the  laws>of  the  wbeie  aye  in  danger  of 
•beiof  contravened  bj  the  lairs  of  the  parts*  In  this  os«e,  if  tM 
l^rtioular  tribunals  are  invested  with  a  right  of  i4tiara$e  deckioai 
liesidss  the  covtradietions  to  be'ezpeeted  from  di&er&mee  bf  opitt" 
ioDy  there  will  be  ora^h  to.fear  from!  the  bias  erf  local  views  aad 
.prejudices,  and  from  the  ioterferenee  of  loeal  regalatMis.  A$ 
tyften  as  such  an  interference  i^oukl  happen,  thece  would,  be  rsa^ 
von  .to  apprehend,  that  the  preriaieos  of  the'partioidar  laws:migte 
be  preferred  to  those  of  the  generai  laws,  from  the  deference  with 
iwfaidb  men  in  office  naturidlj  look  dp  to  tliat  authoritj  to  whssi 
khey  owQ  their  official  existence*  The  treatass  of  the  UhiMd 
States,  under  the  present  constitution,  are  liaMe  to  the  ndractionk 
of  thirteen  different  legislatures,  aad  as  maay  different  courts  dt 
^al  jurisdiction,  acting  under  the  airthority  of  these  legisiatiMre^ 
The  fftith,  the  reputation,  the  peace  of  the  whole  u^oot  are  tfaits 
'4sontiiluaUy  at  the  mercy  of  tb^  prejudioes,  the-  passi<fcis,.and  tlis 
interests  of  eriery' member  of  which  tiwsis.  are  composed.  Irril 
fpossibls  that  Ibteign  nations  can  either  respeet  or  ednfide  iiL  sa A 
a  govdrntbevt  t'  Is  ;it  possible  that,  the  peeple  of  Jlmerica  ariM 
laager  CDnsent  to  trust  th^ir  honoi^i  their  happtness,  their  wmkif^ 
on  80  precarious  a  foundation  t  .  .        a 

Itt>  tMs  reriew  of  the  confederation,  I  have  confined  tayweK  to 
the  e^hibitioQ  oif  its  imostf materia]  defects ;  passing^ofei;  tboseiioi- 
-pcifeetibns  in  its  details, 'by  which  even  a  considerahkipars  of  ebb 
power  ibtendid  to* be  conferred  upon  it,  lias  been  in  a  gveat  mea^ 
*ure  r^ndbredaJboitive.'  It  must  be  lathis  time  eviddntto  all  ibeh 
*of  reflebtidn,  who  are'^ther  free  fr4>m  erraneoas'pteposseabitiiii 
«<Ar  candtvest  tiiemlelvesibf'tii^m,  that  it  b  a  system  so  radically 
▼ioious  andunsomid,  as  to  admit  not  of  amendment,  but  bfukr  en- 
tire diange  in.  its  leading  features  and  charactexli* 

The  organization  of  congress  is  itself  utterly  improper  for  the 
odwpciBe  of  those  powmi  wUoh  are  neoeesary  to  Jba  deposited  in 


m 

tlM«nmi«  A  iiagIeatttMH)Kiiti^b0tf  proper  reetptacle«ft]NMa 
'  ihoder,  or  rather  fi^t^ed  tiadiOfitiM».  which  hfive  heen  beretolbfe 
Megated  to  the  federal  head :  but  it  would  be  inconsisteo.t  with 
all  the  principles  of  godd  goveVninent,  to  entrust  it  with,  those  ad- 
ditional powers  which,  eVen  the  moderate  and  more  rational  ad- 
^^^riei  «f  the  pp6fi6sed'  cbhstiVattott^  mitttnU  ought  to  t^side  in 
ihsMEJuit^  Statist.  ^<If  that  plaii  shouldl  toot  be  adopted;  and  if 
the  necessity  of  the  tiaiOn  i^hoidd  be  able  to  Withstand  the  anhn 
tfOtts  aims  ^f  th'oi^  liiea,  who  may' indulge  magnificent  schetnes  of 
p^ookl  aggratldizemeni  from  its  dissohition ;  the  pfohafoifitj 
woyhl  b€»  that  we  should  run*  into  the  project  of  conferHng  strp^ 
plimeiVtary  pow^ri»  ttpein  Congress,  ^i  they  ai'e  now  confrtiiuted*- 
jLnd'eifher  thie  tnachitie,'  (r6m  the  intrinsic  f^Meness  of  its  struct*^ 
me,  will  moulder  into  pieces,  in  spke  of-ont  ill-jndged  eiForts  td 
pi^U^  it;  hf  4o«eeM|Vo«agiiietitatioiis  of  it«  fcnM^  and  enefgjt 
ie*'«ei|eMk7*«Dighif'pmwpt|  we^'shall'^dally  ac^cthmulafte  in^a  aingla 
y^y  all>t^ino^diBfK)i4ariit'pmHygtot'es-<(^  Sovereignty;  and  th»# 
«ihail  wpdfi  our  pofllerttyy  tone  bf  tbe'tnost  »ecrabie  'fbrinsof  ^^ 
amUMJiH  tltat  hihaian  itffirtartion  evercoBtrived^^  Tbas  We  should 
create  in  reality  that  very  tyranny,-  whii&h  the  ad^ermiries'  of  th* 
MW  ooiistittitimi'  eiihbr'are^  «r  ccffbct  1o  ^bc  eoMcitoiM  lo  arert.  ^' 
*  it  has  not  a  Htti!s  oevtlributeii-to'th^  intiradkies- ttf  th^  eziitiaf 
Mere)  0;fMe«i,  -thvit  it  tie^er^bttd  a  ratiieatioti  by  «h«  p£opl««. 
fteatte^oniiobfetier'AtaadalfM  tham  the^on^enf  of  the  tfsinirai 
Mgisla^iiM,  it  has  been  ekposed^o  fre^iiientiflfadinirieate^^pesfiojia 
eoneemhtg'the  validity  of  iu  powers ;  aad  has,  in  some  iastanoea; 
giteii  WAh  toilie  enornWiWB'^octtine  of  a  ri^  of  legislative  re^ 
^eal.  Owin^  its  ratification  to  th^  law  of  a.  stale,  it  has  heea  con^ 
lsndea,"6ikt'^  sam^  autbdri^  might  repeal  the*  law '  by  wMch  it 
waa*MiMd. ' '  Hbwievergtofcs  «  fceresy  it  may  be  i©  «mtntaife>,  thai 
U]^»fjf^oi'tempa^hi^  A  nffiiitio  revoke  that  omwpact,  the  dod^ 
trine  itiielf  bait  had  respeetiaMe  advoMtes.  The  poasibtlity  ^ia 
^flMkm  of  fhia  natttre^  prdiM'ithe  ueeiBssi^  of  laying  the  iovLia^ 
dationg  of  our  national  goyernment  deeper  than  in  the  aacre  sano 
^ti-bif  diitegac^d  authMPity.'  Hie  fhbnk>  Df'AmeneaB  empire 
taq^ioreston  the  soMd- basis  of  tbb  boMBSirr  or  tbb  rsbPLSk 
dfbestreams  of  Tiatii)wd power  ought  to  iow  immediately  from 
tbat  pare  orighud  IMintahi  of  all  legitiimate  auth<mtjr. 

.         PUBLIUS-  . 
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IMiiiU««    If  ilm9  isiatiQh'ilftte  a  ciwci  «tf  teal  juri 
tfaeid  nay  be  aa  maof  4iffaraiit  final  iateiniatitkuls  on 
point,  as  tkera  are  courts.    There  are  etidleM  difers 
aptaioDs  of  men.    We  often  see  aot  ooljr  different  cm 
ja^ee  of  the  tame  coartt  differiaf  from  each  oti 
the  eenflision  whidi  wouM  unavoidablj  resnh  fnnu      a^^^ 
tory  decitioas  of  a  nttmber  of  independent  judicu      -•  "  "^  po»t 
liare  fouad  it  necessary  to  establisb  one  trtbunu 
taatv  j;ibs8essiag  a  general  supertnteadenee,  ojil*         ^'•^  branc 
da  and  declare  in  the  lart  resort  an  uniform         -  |«'«n^'O«0t ; 
This  is  the  more  necessary  where  the  fr  a**eat  of  those  o 

^tt  IS  operate.     lu 


in  aa  eompaunded«  that  the  laws-  of  the 
iMHsg-  contravened  bj  the  laws  of  the  p 
l^etrticalar  tribunals  are  invested  with  i. 
teai^ss  the  contradictions  to  be  expf- 
ion«  there  will  be  mn^h  to.  fear  from 
.prejudices,  and  from  the  interfer' 
vften  as  Soch  an  interference  slto' 
w«Hi.to  apprebcnd,  that  the  prov 

lie  pre&rred  to  those  of  the  ^f^* 
'nrfaidb  men  in  office  naturally 

^hey  ow^  thetr  official  esi^' 

States,  under  the  present  k- 

of  thirteen  different  le«ri>' 

^ftnal  junadiction,  actin'j; 

'The  faith,  die  reputat  i 

«onAiiiuaHy  at  the  m* 

interests  of  erery  r 

fpossibla  that  foreis 

a  govcfmtbent  1     ' 


^^^  claim  our  attenr 

,  are  these:  the 
of  the  puUia 
M  estamal  attacks; 
and  between  tha 
^  polifical  aad  < 
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laager  consent  t. 
on  so  precarioii 

Ite^tMis  revio- 
•the  exhibition 
"•peffections  • 
power  idt<  ■ 
'*nrer^nde 
•<>f  reflet  • 
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"Woious 
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^  ^^^  «r  Ab  commeii  defeaeet 

^^^•^Asets;  topiescriba 

^^^Jbeel  their  operatioas;  ta 

0tmm$  aaght  to  exist  without 

^^2fci>ftfeeae  or  to  define  the  ex- 

***!^iittia»  aad  the  correspondent 

"**    ^^^,Mij  be  necessary  to  satisfy 

the  safety  of  nations  are 

sliaokles  can  wise!/ 

lbs  aaie  of  it  is  committedt 

^rMh  all  the  posrible  conOana* 

^    j^  to  be  aader  the  direction 

topiettdeover  the  Corn- 


wall fM-*  ^ 


saaoQfiact  aad  anprt^udiced 
)  aad  may  be  obacur- 
feasoninf.     It 
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moment  it  is  decided  in  tht 

iineat  ought  to  be  clotb* 

•iDplete  execution  of  its 

it  tbe  circuknftancet  which 

iucible  within  certain  deters 

(•f  this  position  can  be  feirly 

t  admitted  as  a  necessarj  con* 

I  mutation  of  that  authoritjt  which 

.'   and  protection  of  the  cotnmunitji 

itsefBcacj;  that  is,  in  any  matter  es« 

direction^  or  support  of  the  national 


resent  confederation  has  been  proved  to  be* 

ars  to  have  been  fully  recognised  by  the  frameri 

V  have  not  made  proper  or  adequate  provision 

Congress  have  ao  unhmited  discretion  to  make 

men  and  money;  to  govern  the  army  and  navy} 

r  operations.     Ab  their  requisitions  are  made  constF* 

Hiding  upon  the  states,  who  are  in  fact  under  the  most 

ligations  to  furnish  the  supplies  required  of  them,  the  in« 

•  vidently  was,  that  the  United  States  should  command 

Lf  resources  were  by  them  judged  requisite  to  the  **  common 

ce  and  general  welfare.'*     It  was  presumed,  that  a  sense  of 

:r  true  interests,  and  a  regard  to  the  dictates  of  good  faithi 

ould  be  found  sufficient  pledges  for  the  punctual  performance  of 

:he  duty  of  the  members  to  the  federal  head. 

The  experiment  has  however  demonstrated,  that  this  expecta^ 
tion  was  ill  fbunded  and  illusory ;  and  the  observations  made  un* 
der  the  last  head  will,  I  imagine,  have  sufficed  to  convince  the  inn 
partial  and  discerning,  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  an 
entire  change  In  the  first  principles  of  the  system. 

miat  if  we  are  in  earnest  about  giving  the  union  energy  and 
daration,  we  must  abandon  the  vain  project  of  legislating  upon 
the  states  in  their  collective  capacities ;  we  mus^  extend  the  laws 
of  the  federal  government  to  the  individual  citizens  of  America ) 
we  must  discard  the  fallacious  scheme  of  quotas  and  requisitionsi 
as  equally  impracticable  and  unjust.  The  result  from  all  this  is« 
that  the  union  ought  to  be  invested  with  full  power  to  levy  troops  | 
to  build  and  equip  fleets ;  and  to  raise  the  revenues  which  will  be 
required  for  the  formation  and  support  of  an  army  and  navy,  in 
the  CQstpaary  and  ordinary  modes  practised  in  other  governments^ 
If  the  circumstances  of  our  country  are  such  as  to  demand  A 
tfcnnpoandy  instead  of  a  simple«^.a  confederate  instead  of  a  iohl 
13 
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pMMiitit.  if  tWre  isia.eieNjtftta  a  cwrt  bf  fl>ri.'>riiiJifri»ii, 
tfaeid  wMf  be  M  manf  ^ifimot  fiaal  JcCeinkuitiotflt  on  di6  ■«■■! 
point,  as  there  are  courts.  There  are  eodleas  ditenilfees  in  the 
epiaiotte  ef  men.  We  often  see  aot  onljr  dlflereat  courtly  but  the 
jfMlf  ee  of  the  same  court,  dafferhnf  from  each  other.  To  am4 
the  cenAision  which  wouM  aoavoidablj  result  from  the  coatradie^ 
lory  decistoas  of  a  number  of  independent  judicatories,  ailnatioM 
hate  found  it  necessary  to  establisb  one  tribunal  paramouflt  to  the 
Mstf  jpbssessiag  a  general  supertnteadenee,  and  authoriaed  to  w^ 
tie  and  declare  in  the  last  resort  an  uniform  rule  of  oifil  justice;,  t 

This  is  the  more  necessary  where  the  frame  of  the  government 
is  se  compeuttded^  that  the  laws*  of  the  whole  aye  in  danger  of 
•heiog  contravened  bj  the  laws  of  the  parts*  In  this  case,  H-M 
l^rtjoular  tribunals  are  invested  wkk  a. right  of  uhiosa^e  deessioai 
tesiAas  the  coatradietions  to  be'ezpeeted  fifom  diffprenee  Of  opitto 
ion,  there  will  be  ora^h  to.fear  froni  the  bias  of  local  views  and 
,pirejudices,  and  from  the  ioterferenee .  of  Ideal  regutstioaa.  Am 
xftien  10  such  an  interference  idiould  happen,  theife  would. be  rsa^ 
von  .to  apprehend,  that  the  prerisieas  of  the>partioidar  laws:BMght 
be  preferred  to  those  of  the  general  laws,  from  the  deference  with 
iwfaidb  men  in  office  naturidlj  look  tip  to  that  authority  to  whasi 
khey  owQ  their  official  existence.  The  treatias  of  theUhiMd 
States,  under  the  present  constitution,  are  liable  to  the  iafraetionk 
id  thirteen  different  legislatures,  aad  as  maay  different  courts  dt 
^ftnal  jurisdiction,  ae^g  under  the  authority  of  these  legisiatuae^ 
The  fadth,  the  reputation, the  peace  of  the  whole  omon^  are  tints 
xiontiiluaUy  at  the  mercy  of  the  prejudioes,  the-  passidns,.and  tlis 
.interests  of  eviery  member  of  which  thesia  are  composed.  Ir'ft 
fpossible  that  foreign  nations  can  either  respect  or  edi^de  in^  sn A 
a  gov^mmevt  t  Is  jt  possible  tfaait>  the  people  vi  Jlmosiea  unM 
longer  consent  to  trust  their  honoi^i  their  happiness,  their  .wmkif^ 
on  80  precarious  a  foundation  t  .  .         ; 

.  In.tlM  review 4if  the  codfetMratson,  I  have  confined  -myeeE  to 
the  e^bibftton  of  its  imost' material  defects ;  passing^over  tiios8<iflah 
-TMifeetionsin  its  details,  <by  which  even  a  consideraMe^pare  ef  ebb 
power  ibtendid  tb' be  conferred  upon  it,  luis  been  in  a  gveat  mea^ 
*ure  T^ndbtred  fiboiitiTe.'  It  must  be  by  this  time  evid^t  *to  aH  nieh 
»o£  reflebtidn,  who  are  ^ther  free  from  .emnseens  'piepoiMeaiiiot* 
<<Arcatt«divestthemtelves.bf 'them,  that  it  is  a'sj^stem  so  radieally 
▼ioious  andunsouiid,  as  to  admit  no€  of  amendment,  buthf  nkreo- 
-tire  change  la  its  leading  features  and  charactem. 

The  organization  of  congress  is  itself  utterly  in>proper  far  the 
etteccise  of  these  powera  wUehnre  necessary  to  Jbe  depbnMed  in 
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tbenmi.  A MgleaMraiU|Rttfl^b0d proper  receptacle  ttfthete 
*  dnider,  or  rathei:  ^^Offecl  •iUhoritii»>.whi€b  l^ife.beeD  heretofore 
delegated  to  the  federal  head :  but  it  would  be  incootistent  with 
all  the  priDciptesof  good 'govfeVnment,  to  entrust  it  with,  those  adl 
ditional  powers  which,  eVen  the  moderate  and  more  rational  ad- 
f er^riea  «f  fbe  pi^^ifMed'cbintil^afiott  admit,  ought  tt>  inside  io 
Ae  United  Statesi  ^'If  that  phm  shouidi  hot  be  adopted;  and  if 
the  necessity  of  theiiaion  should  be  able  to  withstand  the  anibii 
tfoM  aims  6f  tto^-tiien,  who  itiaj' indulge  magntficent  schemes  of 
persobel  aggrandizement  from  it#  dissolatioii ;  the  ph)4mbi!ity 
wotdd  bef  that  we  should  ran*  into  the  project  of  coaferhbg  stip^ 
plemetftary  powers  apc^n  Congress,  te  they  ai'e  now  eoiwtitiited*^ 
And' either  the  machitie,  tHm  the  intrinsic  ilwWeness  of  its  struct^ 
ore,  will  moulder  into  pieces,  in  sp^e  bf-oor  ill-judged  elTorts  td 
|M^>it7  it;  hf  ^noeeMtVo^mgmentarions  of  iti  fore#i  and  enepgji 
li»M«eMkj^nigfM?'pVMipt|we:shid^'fidall^  inamngle 

h^y  BUtt^moit'imfpomit^jimr0giiHte9^i6f  k>vereig«ty ;  aud  tb«# 
«dla21  vpda  oar  poeierityv  toiie  of  the'tooet  eyecrable  ^rina  of  ^^ 
•MiiMtirt  tlbt  h«im»ui>iirfktuati<m  eWrc^^  Thus  ^  bhoald 

ereate  in  realitj  that  very  tyranny,,  whkh  the  adversaries'  of  tb* 
new  cottstkotkMi'  either'arej  «r  affbct  to  *be<  eoKcitoos  to  arert.  ^* 
*  It  baa  xM  li  fittile  eetttributeil  to  tb^  indrMitieg  -ef  th^  exiitinf 
ftdeftd  ay«Mn,  that  it  t>ever '  bad  a  rariieatioti  by  tihe  pkoplc; 
i^itiiig  on  iio  better  Ifeiuadatloii  tbttn  the  eeiu»ei)t  of  (he  Mv^rai 
l^gufaiunee,  it  hasbeen  €fkposed4o fre4|«eit«8fBdiiilrieate*4oei<toai 
eooeemhig  the  TnUidity  of  ite  powers ;  aod  has,  in  ernne  iastancea; 
gitefi  bii4h  to  ^le  enornM»^'^dctrine  of  a  ri^  .of  4egi«l8ti^  te^ 
t>eal.  OiHii|giU  ratiileMid&ic!  the  law  of  a.4taie,ic  hatbeeacon.; 
fsnded/'flibt  tUd  same  authority  might  repeal  tbe^  law  1^  which  it 
was^Mified. ' '  However- grotos  «  fieresy  ik  may  be  io  maintain,  thai 
« jMiif^lo  a  emnpiEiM  h^tf^a  ri  OMi^pact,  tfa^  doo^ 

trine  Iti^lf  baH  liad  respeetaMe  advoMtes.  Tbe  poMobility  4^m 
l|iiiMidfi  of  tbiU'tHrM-e,  prdtm^the  neeessl^  of  laying  the  fbuiH 
dations  of  our  national  government  deeper  than  in  the  aaere  saoiy 
tion- bif  dbtegated  authority.'  Ilie  fbbrk  of  Ameneaa  empire 
iMigfat-to  rest  oa  die  soUd-  basis  of  thb  coMBSirr  or  tbb  FsbpiA 
I'be-itreamB  of  vatibnaf  power  oagbt  to  flow  immediately  from 
dmt  pore  orighiia  fdtintam  of  iill  legitiiMte  authority. 

PUBLIUfiL  . 


NO.  zxm; 

Bt  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  Neussittf  of  a  Oovemmentt  at  Least  Equally  Energetic  with 
the  one  Proposed, 

Thb  aeceMitjr  of  a  cotuititution,  at  least  equallj  energetic  with 
the  one  proposed,  to  the  preserFation  of  the  union»  is  the  pointy 
at  the  examination  of  which  we  are  now  arrived; 

This  inquiry  will  naturally  divide  itself  into  three  branches* 
The  objects  to  be  provided  for  by  the  federal  government ;  the 
quantity  of  power  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  ob- 
jects ;  the  persons  upon  whom  that  power  ought  to  operate*  Its 
distribution  and  organization  will  more  properly  claim  our  atten* 
tion  under  the  succeeding  head. 

The  principal  purposes  to  be  answered  by  union,  are  tbese :  the 
common  defence  of  the  members ;  the  preservation  of  the  pabUa 
peace,  as  well  against  internal  convulsions  as  external  attacks  | 
the  regulation  of  commerce  with  other  nations,  and  between  the 
states ;  the  superintendence  of  our  iiitercoarse»  poUiical  aad  oon- 
mercial,  with  foreign  countries. 

The  authorities  essential  to  the  eare  of  the  common  defencct 
are  these :  to  raise  armies ;  to  build  and  equip  fleets ;  to  preacrifoe 
rules  for  the  government  of  both ;  to  direct  their  operations ;  to 
provide  for  their  support.  These  powers  ought  to  exist  without 
Umitation ;  becauie  it  is  impossiUe  to  foresee  or  to  define  the  exr 
tent  and  variety  of  national  ezigencief^  and  the  correspondent 
extent  and  variety  of  the  means  which  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy 
them.  The  circumstances  that  endanger  the  safety  of  nations  are 
infinite ;  and  for  this  reason,  no  constitutional  shackles  can  wisely 
be  imposed  on  the  power  to  which  the  care  of  it  is  committed* 
This  power  ought  to  be  coextensive  with  all  the  possible  combina- 
tions of  such  circumstances ;  and  ought  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  same  councils  which  are  appointed  to  preside  over  the  cwaor 
mon  defence. 

This  is  one  of  those  truths  which,. to  a  correct  and  anprcfudiced 
mind,  carries  its  own  evidence  along  with  it )  and  may  be  obscur- 
ed, but  cannot  be  made  plainer  by  argument  or  reasoning.  It 
rests  upon  axioms,  as  simple  as  they  are  universal....the  means 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  end;  the  persons  from  whose 
agency  the  attainment  of  any  end  is  expected,  ought  to  possess 
the  nuans  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained. 

Whether  there  ought  to  be  a  federal  government  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  common  defencci  is  a  questioui  in  the  first  inp 
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iHaiMH!,  open  tb  diteussion ;  but  the  moment  it  is  decided  in  tbo 
affirmative^  it  will  fdUew,  Aat  that  g^yemment  ought  to  be  clotli* 
ed  with  all  the  powers  requisite  to  the  complete  execution  of  its 
trust*  And  unless  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  circumstances  which 
may  affect  the  public  safety,  are  reducible  within  certain  deters 
minate  limits ;  unless  the  contrary  of  this  position  can  be  foirly 
and  rationallj  disputed,  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  necessarj  con* 
sequence,  that  there  can  be  no  limitation  of  that  authoritj^  which 
is  to  provide  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  communitji 
in  any  matter  essential  to  its  efficacy  ;  that  is,  in  any  matter  et* 
seutial  to  the  formation^  direction^  or  support  of  the  nationaii 

FORCES. 

Defective  as  the  present  confederation  has  been  proved  to  be* 
this  principle  appears  to  have  been  fully  recognised  by  the  frameri 
df  it ;  though  they  have  not  made  proper  or  adequate  provision 
for  Its  exercise.  Congress  have  an  unlimited  discretion  to  make 
requisitions  of  men  and  money  ;  to  govern  the  army  and  navy  \ 
tO'iirect  their  operations.  As  their  requisitions  are  made  consti^ 
tutionally  binding  upon  the  states,  who  are  in  fact  under  the  most 
solemn  obligations  to  furnish  the  supplies  required  of  them,  the  in« 
tention  evidently  was,  that  the  United  States  should  command 
whatever  resources  were  by  them  judged  requisite  to  the  **  common 
defence  and  general  welfare."  It  was  presumed,  that  a  sense  of 
their  true  interests,  and  a  regard  to  the  dictates  of  good  faith* 
would  be  found  sufficient  pledges  for  the  punctual  performance  of 
the  duty  of  the  members  to  the  federal  head. 

The  experiment  has  however  demonstrated,  that  this  expecta^ 
tion  was  ill  founded  and  illusory ;  and  the  observations  made  un* 
der  the  last  head  will,  I  imagine,  have  sufficed  to  convince  the  im^ 
imrtial  and  discerning,  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  an 
entire  change  in  the  first  principles  of  the  system. 

That  if  we  are  in  earnest  about  giving  the  union  energy  and 
dnration,  we  must  abandon  the  vain  project  of  legislating  upon 
the  states  in  their  collective  capacities ;  we  must^  extend  the  laws 
c»f  the  federal  government  to  the  individual  citizens  of  America ) 
we  most  discard  the  fallacious  scheme  of  quotas  and  requisitions* 
as  equaDy  impracticable  and  unjust.  The  result  from  all  this  is* 
that  the  union  ought  to  be  invested  with  full  power  to  levy  troops  \ 
to  huild  and  equip  fleets ;  and  to  raise  the  revenues  which  will  be 
required  for  the  formation  and  support  of  an  army  and  navy,  in 
the  cust^iaary  and  ordinary  modes  practised  in  other  governments^ 

If  the  circumstances  of  our  country  are  such  as  to  demand  a 
eompoand*  instead  of  a  8iraple....a  confederate  instead  of  a  soki 
13 
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fdreramaiU,  the  «i8tnU(&l  point  whieli  will  rMBaih  to  be  at^iMled) 
will  be  to  discriminate  the  objsot9,  as  fit r  at  it  c^n  be  done,  which 
•halt. appertain  to  the  different  provinces  or  departments  of  powers 
allowing  to  each  the  most  ample  authority  for  fulfilling  tuosb 
which  may  be  committed  to  its  charge.    Shall  the  union  be  oontti* 
tuted  the  guardian  of  the  common  safety  t   Are  fleets,  and  armiesi 
and  revenues  necessary  to  this  purpose  ?     The  government  of  the 
union  must  be  empowered  to  pass  all  laws,  and  to  make  all  regu- 
lations which  have  relation  to  them.    The  same  must  be  the  case 
in  respect  to  commerce,  and  to  every  other  matter  to  which  its  ju* 
risdiction  is  permitted  to  extend.     Is  the  administration  of  justice 
between  the  citizens  of  the  same  state,  the  proper  department  of 
the  local  governments  1    These  must  possess  all  the  aathorkies 
which  are  connected  with  this  object,  and  with  every  other  that 
may  be  allotted  to  their  particular  cognizance  and  direction.     Net 
to  confer  in  each  case  a  degree  of  power  commensurate  to  the 
end,  would  be  to  violate  the  roost  obvious  rules  of  prudence  and 
propriety,  and  improvidently  to  trust  the  great  interests  of  th^iia* 
tion  to  hands  which  are  disabled  from  managing  them  with  vigour 
and  success. 

Who  so  likely  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  publio  defenoe» 
as  that  body  to  which  the  guardianship  of  the  publio  safety  ia  coa- 
£ded ;  which,  as  the  centre  of  information,  will  best  understanA 
the  extent  and  urgency  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  ;  as  the  tefh 
resentative  of  the  whole,  will  feel  itself  most  deeply  interested  ia 
the  preservation  of  every  part ;  which,  from  the  responsibility  im.* 
plied  in  the  duty  assigned  to  it,  will  be  most  sensibly  in>preaied 
with  the  necessity  of  proper  exertions ;  and  which,  by  the  ezten* 
•ion  of  its  authority  throughout  the  states,  can  alone  estaMiah  uni- 
formity and  concert  in  the  plans  and  measures,  by  which  the  com- 
mon safety  is  to  be  secured  7  Is  there  not  a  manifest  inconsiateney 
in  devolving  upon  the  federal  government  the  care  of  the  general 
defence,  and  leaving  in  the  state  governments  the  efeetive  powers, 
by  which  it  is  to  be  provided  for  t  Is  not  a  want  of  cooperatlott 
the  infallible  consequence  of  such  a  system  ?  And  will  not  weak- 
oess,  disorder,  an  undue  distribution  pf  the  burthens  and  calami- 
ties o£  war,  an  unnecessary  and  intolerable  increase  of  expense, 
be  its  natural  and  inevitable  concomitants  1  Have  we  ndt  had 
unequivocal  experience  of  its  effects  in  the  course  of  the  revoln- 
tioD  which  we  have  just  achieved  7 

Every  view  we  may  take  of  the  subject,  as  candid  inquirera  after 
truth,  will  serve  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  both  unwise  and  danger^ 
oua  to  deny  the  federal  government  an  unoonfined  aotlMntj  hi 
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I  to  all  tboM  ot^eotf  whioli  are  eotratttd  to  its  iimiiag«aMat» 
It  trill  indeed  deserve  the  most  vigilant  and  careful  atteatioa  of 
tke  ^ople,  to  see  that  it  be  modelled  id  stioh  a  ma  oner  as  to  admit 
•f  its  being  saftly  vested  with  the  requisite  powers.  If  aojr  plan 
which  has  heen^  or  may  he»  offered  to  our  cuiisideration^  should 
natv  upon  a  dispassionate  inspection,  be  found  to  answer  this  de« 
acriptioBy  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  A  government,  the  constitution 
of  which  renders  it  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  all  the  powers  which 
a  free  people  oughi  to  delegate  to  any  govrrnmentt  would  be  an  un- 
safe and  improper  depository  of  the  national  interests.  Wher- 
ever THBSB  can  with  propriety  be  coufided,  the  coincident  powers 
may  safely  accompany  them.  This  is  the  true  result  of  all  just 
reasoning  upon  the  subject.  And  the  adversaries  of  the  plan 
promulgated  by  the  convention,  would  have  given  a  better  impres- 
fioo  of  their  candour,  if  they  had  confined  themselves  to  showing, 
that  the  internal  structure  of  the  proposed  government  was  sueh 
as  to  render  it  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  people*  They 
ought  not  to  have  wandered  into  inflammatory  declamations  and 
ttomeaaiag  cavils,  about  the  extent  of  the  powers.  The  pow* 
BBS  are  not  too  extensive  for  the  objbcts  of  federal  administra- 
tioa,  or  in  other. words,  for  the  management  of  our  national  in- 
acBaasrre;  nor  can  any  satisfactory  argument  be  framed  to  show 
tbat  they  are  chargeable  with  such  an  excess.  If  it  be  true,  i|f 
lias  been  insinuated  by  some  of  the  writers  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  difficulty  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  that  the  exr 
taot  of  the  country  will  not  permit  us  to  form  a  government  ia 
wbieh  such  ample  powers  can  safely  be  reposed,  it  would  prove 
that  we  ought  to  contract  our  views,  and  resort  to  the  expedient 
of  separate  confederacies,  which  will  move  within  more  practi- 
cable spheres.  For  the  absurdity  must  continually  sUre  us  in  the 
£Me,  of  confiding  to  a  government  the  direction  of  the  most  esseor 
tial  national  concerns,  without  daring  to  trust  it  with  the  author- 
itias  which  are  indispensable  to  their  proper  and  efiicient  man- 
agement. Let  us  not  attempt  to  reconcile  contradictions,  but  firm- 
ly embrace  a  rational  alternative. 

I  trust  however,  that  the  impracticability  of  one  general  system 
cannot  be  shown.  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  if  any  thing  of  weight 
.  has  yet  been  advanced  of  this  tendency  ;  and  I  flatter  myself,  that 
the  observations  which  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  these 
papers,  have  served  to  place  the  reverse  of  that  position  in  as  clear 
a  light  fw  any  matter,  still  in  the  womb  of  time  and  experience, 
is  soeceptible  of.  This,  at  all  events,  must  be  evident,  that  the 
veiy  difficulty  itself,  drawn  from  the  extent  of  the  country,  is  the 
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I  «rgi»eiit  in  ftyonr  of  an  enerfetkgofwnmeiit;  iarwof 
other  oao  certainly  nerer  preserre  the  onion  of  lo  lar^  a&  eraptrOii 
If  wtt  embrace,  as  the  standard  of  our  political  creedt  the  tcneto 
of  those  who  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  constitution,  we 
eaanot  fail  to  rerifj  the  gloomy  doctrines,  which  predict  the  inn 
practicability  of  a  national  system,  pervading  the  entire  limits  of 
the  present  confederacy.  PUBLIUS. 


NO.  XXIV. 

By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

f%e  Btd^eet  OmHmued^  with  an  Answer  to  an  Obfecti^m  Chnctrmbif 
Standing  Armies. 

To  the  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  the  federal  gOT*» 
emment,  in  respect  to  the  creation  and  direction  of  the  national 
forces,  I  have  met  with  but  one  specific  objection ;  which  ie,  that 
proper  provision  has  not  been  made  against  the  existence  of  standi 
idg  armies  in  time  of  peace  :  an  objection  which,  I  shall  now  en* 
deavonr  to  show,  rests  on  weak  and  unsubstantial  foundations. 

It  has  indeed  been  brought  forward  in  the  most  vague  and  geiH 
eral  form,  supported  only  by  bold  assertions,  without  the  appear- 
«ice  of  argument ;  without  even  the  sanction  of  theoretical  opin* 
ions ;  in  contradiction  to  the  practice  of  other  free  nations,  and 
to  the  general  sense  of  Amerioa,  as  expressed  in  most  of  the  ex- 
isting constitutions.  The  propriety  of  this  remark  will  appear, 
the  moment  it  is  recollected  that  the  ol:jection  under  consideration 
tarns  upon  a  supposed  necessity  of  restraining  the  tEoieLATiTa 
authority  of  the  nation,  in  the  article  of  military  establishments; 
a  principle  unheard  of  except  in  one  or  two  of  our  state  oonatitw- 
tions,  and  rejected  in  all  the  rest. 

A  stranger  to  our  politics,  who  was  to  read  our  newspapers  at 
the  present  Juncture,  without  having  previously  inspected  the  plaa 
reported  by  the  convention,  would  be  naturally  led  to  one  of  two 
conclusions :  either  that  it  contained  a  positive  injunction,  that 
Standing  armies  should  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace ;  or  that  it  vest* 
ed  in  the  executive  the  whole  power  of  levying  troops,  without 
subjecting  his  discretion  in  any  shape  to  the  control  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

If  he  came  afterwards  to  peruse  the  plan  itself,  he  would  be 
surprised  to  discover,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  the 
IMue ;  that  the  whole  power  of  raising  armies  was  lodged  in  tha 
kiMftm-e^  not  in  tb«  executive]  tbftt  this  le^slature  iras  ^  k«  n 
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*  bodf 9  oouiftbig  of  the  npretetttatiTefl  of  A%  fe^pie  {Mti* 
odiotSlj  elected ;  and  tbat  instead  of  the  provision  he  had  mip* 
poeed  in  ftivoor  of  standing  armies,  there  was  to  be  found,  in  re- 
spect to  this  object,  an  important  qualification  even  of  the  legis* 
lative  discretion,  in  that  clause  which  forbids  the  approprtation  ef 
money  for  the  support  of  an  army  for  any  longer  period  than  two 
yeare ;  a  precaution  which,  upon  a  nearer  view  of  it,  will  appear 
to  be  a  great  and  real  security  against  military  estahlisbments 
without  evident  necessity. 

Disappointed  in  his  first  surmise,  the  person  I  have  suppoeed 
wovld  be  apt  to  pursue  hie  conjectures  a  little  further.  He  wovkl 
iiatiurally  say  to  himself,  it  is  impossible  that  all  tbi»vehement  and 
pi^wtic  declamation  can  be  without  some  colourable  pretexL 
It  must  needs  be  that  this  people,  so  jealous  of  their  liberties,  have, 
in  sUJ  the  preceding  models  of  the  constitutions  which  they  have 
eitablished,  inserted  the  most  precise  and  rigid  precautions  on  that 
point,  the  omission  of  which  in  the  new  plan,  has  given  birth  to 
aU  this  apprehension  and  clamour. 

If,  under  this  impression,  be  proceeded  to  pass  in  review  the 
several  state  constitutions,  how  great  would  be  his  disappointment 
to  find  that  tu>o  enfy  of  them*  contain  an  interdiction  of  stand- 
ing armies  in  time  of  peace ;  that  the  other  eleven  had  either  o^ 
•erved  a  profound  silence  on  the  subject,  or  bad  in  express  terms 
admitted  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  authorize  their  existence* 

Stillf  however,  he  would  be  persuaded  that  there  must  be  some 
plausible  fouhdation,  for  the  cry  raised  on  this  head.  He  would 
never  be  able  to  imagine,  while  any  source  of  information  remain- 
ed ooexplored,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  experiment  upon 
the  poUic  credulity,  dictated  either  by  a  deliberate  intentioA  te 
deettve,  or  by  the  overflowings  of  a  zeal  too  intemperate  to  be  io- 
geauous.  It  would  probably  occur  to  him,  that  he  would  be  lih^ 
If  to  find  the  precautions  he  was  in  search  of,  in  the  primitive 
compact  between  the  states.    Here,  at  length,  he  would  expect  to 

*  This  statement  of  the  matter  is  (ak<*n  from  the  printed  collection  of  state  constitutions* 
FsDRsylTania  and  North  Carolina  are  the  two  which  contain  the  interdiction  in  these  wordi: 
**  Asslaadiiii^  amues  in  time  of  peace  are  d)ng;eroas  to  Itberty,  thki  ought  not  to  bo 
f*  kepi  up."  This  is,  in  troth,  rather  a  ciotior  than  a  prohibition.  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  have,  in  each  of  their  bills  of  rights,  a  clause  to 
this  eaect :  '*  Standing  armies  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  raised  or 
"  kopc  op  wiTBOVT  THR  cowscNT  OF  THi  LEOisLATORK  j"  which  is  a  formal  iilnil 
MM  of  tho  Mtbority  of  the  legislature.  New  York  has  no  bill  of  rightt,  and  her  CMaii|«. 
tkm  Mjs  BOt  a  word  about  the  matter.  No  bills  of  righu  appear  annexed  to  the  coasiitn- 
UoM  of  other  states,  and  their  constitutions  are  equally  silenl.  I  am  tokj,  however,  that 
mttrtwo  ftaiea  have  bills  of  righu  which  do  not  appear  in  this  coUeciion :  bat  thai  t|iM| 
•li»i|cq|lto  tll»  rt|;kt  of  th0  legiskAive  imlborUj  io  llii^ 
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;  widi  a  MhitMA  of  the  ^mgauu  No  do«btt  be  would  Atetin 
to  bioMielfy  the  ezistiBf  confederation  most  contain  the  moit  ex* 
pUcit  profuionf  against  military  establishments  in  time  of  pe«ce  | 
and  a  departure  from  this  model  in  a  favourite  point,  has  ocea* 
Moaed  the  discoateirt,  which  appears  to  influence  these  political 
champions. 

If  he  should  now  apply  himself  to  a  careful  and  critical  surrej 
of  the  articles  of  confederation,  his  astoaiahment  would  not  enlj 
be  increased,  but  would  acquire  a  mixture  of  indignation,  at  the 
naejqiected  discovery,  that  these  articles,  instead  of  containing 
the  prohihitioo  he  looked  for,  and  though  they  had,  with  jeaiouf 
circumspection,  restricted  the  authority  of  the  state  legislatures 
In  this  particular,  had  not  imposed  a  single  restraint  on  that  of 
the  United  States*  If  he  happened  to  be  a  man  of  quick  aensip 
bility,  or  ardent  temper,  he  could  now  no  longer  refrain  from  pro* 
noancing  these  clamours  to  be  the  dishonest  artifices  of  a  ainister 
smd  unprincipled  opposition  to  a  plan,  which  ought  at  least  to  re» 
ceiye  a  fair  and  candid  examination  from  all  sincere  lovers  of 
their  country  1  How  else,  he  would  say,  could  the  authors  of  them 
iMve  been  tempted  to  vent  such  loud  censures  upon  that  plaoi 
about  a  point,  in  which  it  seems  to  have  conformed  itself  to  the 
general  sense  of  America  as  declared  in  its  different  forms  of  gof* 
eniment,  and  in  which  it  has  even  superadded  a  new  and  power^ 
ful  guard  unknown  to  any  of  them  1  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  hapr 
pened  to  be  a  man  of  calm  and  dispassionate  feelings,  he  would 
indulge  a  sigh  iot  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  would  lamenti 
that  in  a  matter  so  interesting  to  the  happiness  of  millions,  the 
true  merits  of  the  question  should  be  perplexed  and  obscured  hj 
expedients  so  unfriendly  to  an  impartial  and  right  determiBatioii* 
Even  such  a  man  could  hardly  forbear  remarking,  that  a  coodo6t 
of  this  kind,  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  an  intention  to  mis- 
lead the  people  by  alarming  their  passions,  rather  than  to  oonr 
Tince  them  by  arguments  addressed  to  their  understandings. 

But  however  little  this  objection  may  be  countenanced,  even  by 
precedents  among  ourselves,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  take  a  near- 
er view  of  its  intrinsic  merits*  From  a  close  examination,  it  vUl 
appear,  that  restraints  upon  the  discretion  of  the  legislature,  in 
respect  to  military  establishments,  would  be  improper  to  be  im- 
posed ;  and,  if  imposed,  from  the  necessities  of  society,  would  be 
unlikely  to  be  observed. 

Though  a  wide  ocean  separates  the  United  States  from  Europ<>t 
jet  there  are  varioua  considerations  that  warn  us  against  an  ex- 
cess of  confidence  or  security.    On  one  side  of  us,  attetcbiuf  ^ 
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iiitaMir  reitf,  art  growuif  Mttleaieiiti  mibject  to  tbe  doninioB  of 
9ritaiiK  On  tb»  crther  aide,  aud  extendtof  to  meet  the  Bntidi 
•etllemeoti,  are  eoioaiet  and  ettabiiftfameots  subject  to  the  doaM^i 
ion  of  SfiaiA.  Tbia  dtuation,  and  the  riclnkj  of  the  West  Inditt 
ialandfl,  belonging  to  these  two  powers,  create  between  them,  io 
respect  to  tbeir  American  possessions,  and  in  relation  to  us,  » 
common  interest  The  savage  tribes  on  our  western  frontier, 
ongbt  to  be  regarded  as  oar  natural  enemies ;  their  natural  allies : 
becaose  they  have  most  to  fear  from  us,  and  most  to  hope  fVom 
Aem.  The  improTements  in  the  art  of  navigation  have,  as  lo  the 
fiiciHty  of  communication,  rendered  dbtant  nations,  in  a  great 
measure,  neighbours.  Britain  and  Spain  are  among  the  principal 
maritime  powers  of  Europe.  A  lutnre  concert  of  views  between 
these  nations,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  improbable.  The  in* 
creasing  remoteness  of  consanguinity,  is  every  day  diroinishing  tha 
force  of  the  family  compact  between  France  and  Spain.  And 
politicians  have  ever,  with  great  reason,  considered  the  ties  of 
blood,  as  feeble  and  precarious  links  of  political  connexion.  These 
circumstances,  combined,  admonish  us  not  to  be  too  sanguine  ill 
eonsidering  ourselves  as  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 

Previous  to  the  revolution,  and  ever  since  the  peace,  there  has 
been  a  constant  necessity  for  keeping  small  garrisons  on  our  was* 
tern  frontier.  No  person  can  doubt,  that  these  will  continue  to  b# 
indispensable,  if  it  should  only  be  to  guard  against  the  ravage* 
and  depredations  of  the  Indians.  These  gai'risoos  must  either  b# 
fbmished  by  occasional  detachments  from  the  militia,  or  by  per* 
mancnt  corps  in  the  pay  of  the  government.  The  first  is  imprac* 
ticable ;  and,  if  practicable,  would  be  pernicious.  The  militia,  in 
times  of  profound  peace,  would  not  long,  if  at  all,  submit  to  be 
dragged  from  their  occupations  and  families,  to  perform  that  most 
disagreeable  duty.  And  if  they  could  be  prevailed  upon,  or  com* 
pelled  to  do  it,  the  increased  expense  of  a  frequent  rotation  of 
service,  and  the  loss  of  labour,  and  disconcertion  of  the  industri- 
008  pursuits  of  individuals,  would  form  conclusive  objectiona  t# 
the  scheme.  It  would  be  as  burtbensome  and  injurious  to  the  pub* 
Kc,  as  ruinous  to  private  citizens.  The  latter  resource  of  perma*^ 
nent  corps  in  the  pay  of  government,  amounts  to  a  standing  army 
in  time  of  peace ;  a  small  one,  indeed,  but  not  the  less  real  for 
being  small. 

Here  is  a  simple  view  of  the  subject,  that  shows  us  at  once  the 
impropriety  of  a  constitutional  interdiction  of  such  estabiishmenta, 
and  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  matter  to  the  diacratioii  and  pnu 
dance  of  the  legislatore. 
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Ib  proportioB  to  our  increase  in  strengdit  it  ii  ]^h>bftMe,  iiajt  ^ 
m^j  be  said,  certaiD,  ibat  Britain  and  Spain  would  augment  their 
HuHtary  eatablisbments  in  our  neighbourhood.  If  we  should  not 
be  willing  to  be  exposed,  in  a  naked  and  defenceless  condition,  to 
tbeir  insults  or  encroaebments,  we  should  find  it  expedient  to  in- 
erease  our  frontier  garrisons,  in  some  ratio  to  the  force  by  which 
our  western  settlements  might  be  annoyed.  There  are,  and  wiH 
bSf  particular  posts,  the  possession  of  which  will  include  the  conn 
■Hind  of  large  districts  of  territory,  and  facilitate  future  invasions 
of  the  remainder.  It  may  be  added,  that  some  of  those  posts  will 
be  keys  to  the  trade  with  the  Indian  nations.  Can  any  man  think 
k  would  be  wise,  to  leave  such  posts  in  a  situation  to  be  at  any 
instant  seized  by  one  or  the  other  of  two  neighbouring  and  formi-' 
dable  powers  1  To  act  this  part,  would  be  to  desert  all  the  usual 
naxims  of  prudence  and  policy. 

If  we  mean  to  be  a  commercial  people,  or  even  to  be  secure  on 
our  Atlantic  side,  we  must  endeavour,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  have 
•  a  navy.  To  this  purpose,  there  must  be  dockyards  and  arsenals; 
and*  for  the  defence  of  these,  fortifications,  and  probably  garri^ 
sons.  When  a  nation  has  become  so  powerful  by  sea,  that  it  can 
protect  its  dockyards  by  its  fleets,  this  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
garrisoas  fi>r  that  purpose  ;  but  where  naval  establishments  are  in 
ibeir  infancy,  moderate  garrisons  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  found 
an  indispensable  security  against  descents  for  the  destruction  of 
tbe  arsenals  and  dockyards,  and  sometimes  of  the  fleet  itself. 

PUBLIUS, 


NO.  XXV. 
By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

2^  Sulfjeci  Continued^  mtk  ^  same  Viae. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged,  that  the  objects  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  number  ought  to  be  provided  by  tbe  state  governments, 
under  the  direction  of  the  union.  But  this  would  be  an  inversion 
of  the  primary  principle  of  our  political  association  ;  as  it  would 
in  practice  transfer  the  care  of  the  common  defence  from  the  fed- 
eral head  to  the  individual  members :  a  project  oppressive  to  some 
states,  dangerous  to  all,  and  baneful  to  the  confederacy. 

The  territories  of  Britain,  Spain,  and  of  the  Indian  nations  in 
our  neighbourhood,  do  not  border  on  particular  states ;  but  en- 
eirole  the  union  fi*om  Maine  to  Georgia.  The  danger,  thou^ 
in  different  degrees,  is  therefore  common.'  And  the  means  of 
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fHftfding  agaioflt  it,  ought  in  like  SMiiioer,  lo  1b«  ths  #I^Mtl  of 
oommoQ  comicUst  and  of  m  coBimon  treasury.  It  happens  th«t 
some  states,  from  local  situation,  are  aM>re  directly  exposed.  Nnw 
,  Yo&K  is  of  thU  class.  Upon  the  plan  of  separate  provisions,  New 
York  would  have  to  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the  e^aUishoienliS 
requisite  to  her  immediate  safety,  and  to  the  mediate*  or  ultimale 
protection  of  her  neighbours.  This  would  neither  be  equitable 
as  it  respected  New  York,  nor  safe  as  it  respected  the  other  stalee. 
Various  inconveniences  would  attend  such  a  system.  The  states, 
to  whose  lot  it  might  fall  to  support  the  necessary  estahlishaients« 
would  be  as  little  able  as  willing,  for  a  considerable  time  to  come, 
to  bear  the  burthen  of  competent  provisions.  The  security  of  all 
would  thus  be  subjected  to  the  parsimony,  improvidence,  or  ina- 
bility of  a  part.  If,  from  the  resources  of  such  part  beconung 
more  abundant,  its  provisions  should  be  proportionably  enlarged, 
the  other  states  would  quickly  take  the  alarm  at  seeing  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  union  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  of  its 
members ;  and  those  probably  amongst  the  most  powerful.  The/ 
would  each  choose  to  have  some  counterpoise;  and  pretences 
could  easily  be  contrived.  In  this  situation,  military  establish- 
ments, nourished  by  mutual  jealousy,  would  be  apt  to  swell  beyond 
their  natural  or  proper  size ;  and  being  at  the  separate  disposal  of 
the  members,  they  would  be  engines  for  the  abridgment,  or  deme- 
lition,  of  the  national  authority. 

Reasons  have  been  already  given  to  induce  a  supposition,  that 
the  state  governments  will  too  naturally  be  prone  to  a  rivf|lship 
with  that  of  the  union,  the  foundation  of  which  will  be  the  love  pf 
power :  and  that  in  any  contest  between  the  federal  head  and  one 
of  its  members,  the  people  will  be  most  apt  to  unite  with  their 
local  goYernment.  If,  in  addition  to  this  immense  advantage,  the 
ambition  of  the  members  should  be  stimulated  by  the  separate  and 
independent  possession  of  military  forces,  it  would  afford  too  strong 
a  temptation,  and  too  great  facility  to  them  to  make  enterprises 
upon,  and  finally  to  subvert,  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
union.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liberty  of  the  people  would  be  less 
safe  in  this  state  of  things,  than  in  that .  which  left  the  natiomA 
forces  in  the  hands  of  the  national  government.  As  far  as  an 
army  may  be  considered  as  a  dangerous  weapon  of  power,  it  h^ 
better  be  in  those  hands,  of  which  the  people  are  most  likely  to 
be  jealous,  than  in  those  of  which  .they  are  least  likely  to  be  so« 
For  it  is  a  truth  which  the  experience  of  all  ages  has  attested,  that 
the  people  are  commonly  most  in  danger,  when  the  means  of  in* 
juring  their  rights  are  in  the  possession  of  thois  of  whom  the/ 
entertain  the  least  suspicion. 
14 
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'^  The  trtmern  ^  the  ezktittf  eonfederatioa,  fliTly  ftware  of  tlii 
danger  to  the  union  fh>in  the  fleperate  poneeBston  of  military  fbrcei 
hj  the  etatee.  have  in  ezpreu  terms  prohibited  them  fh>m  htfing 
either  shipe  or  troops»  nnleu  with  the  consent  of  congress^  The 
troth  is,  that  the  existence  of  a  federal  government  and  militiiy 
establishments,  under  state  anthoritj,  are  not  less  at  variance  with 
eaeh  other,  than  a  due  supplj  of  the  federal  treasury  and  the  syi- 
ten  of  quotas  and  requisitions. 

There  are  other  views  besides  those  already  presented,  in  which 
the  impropriety  of  restraints  on  the  discretion  of  the  national  leg- 
islature will  be  equally  manifest.  The  design  of  the  objection, 
which  has  been  mentioned,  is  to  preclude  standing  armies  in  time 
of  peace ;  though  we  have  never  been  informed  how  far  it  is  de- 
rired  the  prohibition  should  extend  :  whether  to  raising  armies,  as 
well  as  to  ke^iping  them  t^),  in  a  season  of  tranquillity,  or  not.  If 
It  be  confined  to  the  latter,  it  will  have  no  precise  signification, 
and  it  will  be  inefifbctual  for  the  purpose  intended.  When  armies 
are  once  raised,  what  shall  be  denominated  **  keeping  them  up,^' 
eontrary  to  the  sense  of  the  constitution  ?  What  time  shall  be 
requisite  to  ascertain  the  violation  ?  Shall  it  be  a  week,  a  month, 
a  year  t  Or  shall  we  say,  they  may  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
danger  which  occasioned  their  being  raised  continues  t  This  would 
be  to  admit  that  they  might  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace^  against 
threatening  or  impending  danger ;  which  would  be  at  once  to  de- 
viate from  the  literal  meaning  of  the  prohibition,  and  to  introduce 
an  extensive  latitude  of  construction.  Who  shall  judge  of  the 
continuance  of  the  danger  1  This  nrast  undoubtedly  be  submitted 
to  the  national  government,  and  the  matter  would  then  be  brought 
to  this  issue,  that  the  national  government,  to  provide  against  ap- 
'  prehended  danger,  might,  in  the  first  instance,  raise  troops,  and 
might  afterwards  keep  them  on  foot,  as  long  as  they  supposed  the 
peace  or  safety  of  the  community  was  in  any  degree  of  jeopardy. 
It  ib  easy  to  perceive,  that  a  discretion  so  latitudinary  as  this,  would 
afibrd  ample  room  for  eluding  the  force  of  the  provision. 

The  utility  of  a  provision  of  this  kind,  can  only  be  vindicated 
on  the  hypothesis  of  a  probabiKty,  at  least  possibility,  of  com* 
bination  between  the  executive  and  legislature,  in  some  scheme 
of  usurpation.  Should  this  at  any  time  happen,  how  easy  would 
it  he  to  fltibricate  pretences  of  approaching  danger  t  Indian  hos- 
tilities, instigated  by  Spain  or  Britain,  would  always  be  at  band. 
Provocations  to  produce  the  desired  appearances,  might  even  be 
gifen  to  some  foreign  power,  and  appeased  again  by  timely  con* 
cefesioni.    tf  we  can  reasonably  presume  such  a  combination  lo 
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liare  been  fomedt  and  that  the  enterpriae  ia  warraated  bj  a  auffi- 
cient  prospect  of  tuccets ;  the  army  when  ooce  raisedi  from 
whatever  cause,  or  on  whatever  pretext,  may  be  applied  to  the  ex* 
edition  of  the  project. 

If  to  obviate  this  consequence,  it  should  be  resohed  to  extend 
the  prohibition  to  the  raising  of  armies  in  time  of  peace,  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  then  exhibit  the  most  extraordinary  spectacle, 
which  the  world  has  yet  8een....that  of  a  nation  incapacitated  by 
its  constitution  to  prepare  for  defence,  before  it  was  actually  in- 
Taded.  As  the  ceremony  of  a  formal  denunciation  of  war  has  of 
Jate  fallen  into  disuse,  the  presence  of  an  enemy  within  our  terri9> 
tories  must  be  waited  for,  as  the  legal  warrant  to  the  government 
t9  begin  its  levies  of  men  for  the  protection  of  the  state.  Wa 
most  receive  the  blow,  before  we  could  even  prepare  to  return  iL 
All  that  kind  of  policy  by  which  nations  anticipate  distant  danger^ 
and  maet  the  gathering  storm,  must  be  abstained  from,  as  contrary 
to  the  genuine  maxims  of  a  free  government.  We  must  expose 
our  property  and  liberty  to  the  mercy  of  foreign  invaders,  and  in^ 
yite  them  by  our  weakness,  to  seize  the  naked  and  defencelesf 
^ey,  because  we  are  afraid  that  rulers,  created  by  our  choice,  de- 
pendent on  our  will,  might  endanger  that  liberty,  by  an  abuse  of 
the  means  necessary  to  its  preservation. 

Here  I  expect  we  shall  be  told,  that  the  militia  of  the  country 
is  its  natural  bulwark,  and  would  at  all  times  be  equal  to  the 
national  defence.  This  doctrine,  in  substance,  had  like  to  have 
lost  us  our  independence.  It  cost  millions  to  the  United  States, 
that  might  have  been  saved.  The  facts,  which  from  our  own 
experience  forbid  a  reliance  of  this  kind,  are  too  recent  to  per* 
mit  us  to  be  the  dupes  of  such  a  suggestion.  The  steady  <^ 
orations  of  war  against  a  regular  and  disciplined  army,  can  only 
be  successftdly  conducted  by  a  force  of  the  same  kind.  Consider* 
ations  of  economy  not  less  than  of  stability  and  vigour,  confirm  this 
position.  The  American  militia,  in  the  course  of  the  late  war« 
have,  by  their  valour  on  numerous  occasions,  erected  eternal 
monuments  to  their  fame ;  but  the  bravest  of  them  feel  and  know, 
that  the  liberty  of  their  country  could  not  have  been  established 
by  their  efforu  alone,  however  great  and  valuable  they  were. 
War,  like  most  other  things,  is  a  science  to  be  acquired  and  per^ 
fected  by  diligence,  by  perseverance,  by  time,  and  by  practice. 

All  violent  policy,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  natural  and  experi- 
enced course  of  human  affairs,  defeau  itself.  Pennsylvania  at 
tliis  instant  affords  an  example  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Tha 
bin  of  rights  of  that  state  declares,  that  standing  armies  are  daa- 
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gerouB  to  liberty,  and  oaght  not  to  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace. 
Pennsjlvania,  nevertheless,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  from 
the  existence  of  partial  disorders  in  one  or  two  of  ber  counties, 
has  resolved  to  raise  a  bodj  of  troops  ;  and  in  all  probability,  wiU 
keep  them  up  as  long  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  danger  to  the 
pubKc  peace.  The  conduct  of  Massachusetts  affords  a  lesson  on 
the  same  subject,  though  on  diiferent  ground.  That  state  (without 
waiting  for  the  sanction  of  congress,  as  the  articles  of  the  confed- 
eration require)  was  compelled  to  raise  troops  to  qnell  a  domestic 
insurrection,  and  stiU  keeps  a  corps  in  pay  to  prevent  a  revival  of 
the  spirit  of  revolt.  The  particular  constitution  of  Massachusetts 
opposed  no  obstacle  to  the  measure ;  but  the  instance  is  stiH  of 
use  to  instruct  us,  that  cases  are  likely  to  occur  under  our  govern- 
ttentSt  as  well  as  under  those  of  other  nations,  which  will  sometimes 
rettder  a  military  force  in  time  of  peace  essential  to  the  security 
•f  the  society,  and  that  it  is  therefore  improper,  in  this  respect,  to 
control  the  legislative  discretion.  It  also  teaches  us,  in  its  appli* 
cation  to  the  United  States,  how  little  the  rights  of  a  feeble  gov^ 
emment  are  Hkely  to  be  respected,  even  by  its  own  constituents. 
And  it  teaches  us,  in  addition  to  the  rest,  how  unequal  are  parch»> 
ment  provisions,  to  a  struggle  with  public  necessity. 

It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Lacedsemonian  common- 
weaMi,  that  the  post  of  admiral  should  not  be  conferred  twice  on 
the  same  person.  The  Peloponnesian  confederates,  having  sn^ 
fered  a  severe  defeat  at  sea  from  the  Athenians,  demanded  Lysan- 
der,  who  had  before  served  with  success  in  that  capacity,  to  com* 
mand  the  combined  fleets.  The  Lacedeemonians,  to  gratify  their 
allies,  and  yet  preserve  the  semblance  of  an  adherence  to  their 
ancient  institutions,  had  recourse  to  the  flimsy  subterfuge  of  in- 
vesting  Lysander  with  the  real  power  of  admiral,  under  the  nomi* 
nel  title  of  vice-admiral.  This  instance  is  selected  from  among 
^e  multitude  that  might  be  cited,  to  confirm  the  truth  already  ad- 
Tanced  and  illustrated  by  domestic  examples  ;  which  is,  that  na- 
tions pay  little  regard  to  rules  and  maxims,  calculated  in  their 
'^ery  nature  to  run  counter  to  the  necessities  of  society.  Wise 
politicians  will  be  cautious  about  fbttering  the  government  with 
Testrictions,  that  cannot  be  observed ;  because  they  know,  that 
every  breach  of  the  fundamental  laws,  though  dictated  by  neces- 
sity, impairs  that  sacred  reverence,  which  ought  to  be  maintained 
in  the  breast  of  rulers  towards  the  constitution  of  a  country,  and 
fbrms  a  precedent  for  other  breaches,  where  the  same  plea  of  n^ 
cessity  does  not  exist  at  all,  or  is  less  urgent  and  palpable. 

PUBLKJS, 
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NO.  XXVI. 
By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  Sulked  Continued^  with  the  same  View. 

Iv  was  a  thing  harcUj  to  ha?e  beeo  expected,  that  in  a  populaf 
veTolution,  the  minds  of  men  should  stop  at  that  happy  meam 
which  marks  tlie  salutary  boundaiy  betweeo  soWEaand  pai¥iLB«B« 
«nd  eombioes  the  energy  of  government  with  the  aecurity  of  private 
fights.  A  fkilure  in  this  delicate  and  important  point,  is  the  great 
•oorce  of  the  incoaTemettces  we  experience ;  and  if  we  are  m^ 
eaatioos  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  errour,  in  our  future  attempCa 
-10  rectify  and  meliorate  our  system,  we  may  travel  from  one  chim- 
areial  prcject  to  another ;  we  may  try  change  after  change ;  but  wa 
Aall. never  be  hkely  to  make  any  material  chaoge  for  the  better^ 

The  idea  of  restraining  the  legislative  authority,  in  the  mtant 
ibr  providing  for  the  national  defence,  is  one  of  those  refiAemeBta* 
which  owe  their  origin  to  a  teal  for  liberty  more  ardent  than  en* 
Kghteiied*  We  have  seen,  however,  that  it  has  not  had  thus  far 
an  extensive  prevalency ;  that  even  in  this  country,  where  it  made 
ila  first  appearance,  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina  are  tha  anijr 
two  states  by  which  it  has  been  in  any  degree  patronized ;  and 
that  aU  the  others  have  refused  to  give  it  the  least  countenance. 
They  wisely  judged  that  confidence  must  be  placed  somewhere  | 
that  the  necessity  of  doing  it,  is  implied  in  the  lery  act  of  del#» 
gating  power ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  haxard  the  abuse  of  thai 
confidence,  than  to  embarriiss  the  government  and  endanger  tha 
public  safety,  by  impolitic  restrictions  on  the  legislative  aniborityk 
The  opponents  of  the  proposed  constitution  combat  in  this  respect 
the  general  decision  of  America ;  and  instead  of  being  taught  by 
^[perience  the  propriety  of  correcting  any  extremes  into  whidh 
we  may  have  heretofore  run,  they  appear  disposed  to  conduct  us 
into  others  still  more  dangerous,  and  more  extravagant.  As  it 
the  tone  of  government  had  been  found  too  high,  or  too  rigid,  tha 
doctrines  they  teach  are  calculated  to  induce  as  to  depress,  or  to 
velax  it,  by  expedients  which,  upon  other  occasions,  have  been 
eondemned  or  forborne.  It  may  be  affirmed  without  the  imputar 
tion  of  invective,  that  if  the  principles  they  inculcate,  on  various 
points,  could  so  far  obtain  as  to  become  the  popular  creed,  thej 
would  utterly  unfit  the  people  of  this  country  for  any  species  of 
government  whatever.  But  a  danger  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  ap» 
prebended.  The  citizens  of  America  have  too  much  discernmeol 
to  be  argtted  into  anarchy.  And  I  am  mnoh  mistaken,  if  experi- 
het  iMit  wrought  a  deep  and  sQlem^  conviction  in  the  puUit 
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mmd,  that  f rtaitor  Mtrgj  of  gorenment  is  eMeatUl  to  the  wolr 
ftre  aDd  protperitf  of  the  comiauiiitj* 

It  maj  not  be  amiss  in  this  place,  conciselj  to  remark  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  idea,  which  aims  at  the  exclusion  of  military 
astablishments  in  time  of  peace.  Though  in  speculative  minds,  it 
maj  arise  from  a  contemplation  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
Meh  institutions,  fortified  bj  the  events  that  have  happened  ia 
other  ages  and  countries ;  yet  as  a  national  sentiment,  it  must  hs 
traced  to  those  habits  of  thinking  which  we  derive  from  the  nar 
tfton,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  thoe  states  have  in  general 
sprang. 

-  In  England,  for  a  long  time  after  the  Norman  conquest,  the  a«^ 
thority  of  the  monarch  was  almost  unlimited.  Inroads  were  gradr 
ually  made  upon  the  prerogative,  in  favour  of  liberty,  first  by  thi 
barons,  and  afterwards  by  the  people,  till  the  greatest  part  of  its 
most  formidable  pretensions  became  extinct.  But  it  was  not  tifl 
the  revolution  in  1688,  which  elevated  the  prince  of.  Orange  t# 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  that  English  liberty  was  completely 
trMunphant.  As  incident  to  the  undefined  power  of  making  war, 
an  acknowledged  prerogative  of  the  crown,  Charles  IL  had,  by 
kia  own  authority,  kept  on  foot  in  time  of  peace  a  body  of  50M 
regular  troops.  And  this  number  James  II.  increased  to  30,000; 
mho  were  paid- oat  of  his  civil  list.  At  the  revolutioo,  to  abolish 
the  exercise  of  so  dangerous  an  authority,  it  became  an  article  of 
the  bill  of  rights  then  framed,  that  **  raising  or  keeping  a  standing 
^  army  within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  with  He  consmtf 
M  pf  pmHiametUf  was  against  law." 

In  that  kingdom,  when  the  pulse  of  liberty  was  at  its  highest 
pitch,  mo  security  against  the  danger  of  standing  armies  was 
thought  requisite,  beyond  a  prohibition  of  their  being  raised  or 
kept  up  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  executive  magistrate.  The 
patriots,  who  effscted  that  memorable  revolution,  were  too  tempar- 
ale,  and  too  well  informed,  to  think  of  any  restraint  on  the  legis- 
lative discretion.  They  were  aware,  that  a  certain  number  of 
troops  for  guards  and  garrisons  were  indispensable ;  that  no  pre- 
eise  bounds  could  be  set  to  the  national  exigencies ;  that  a  power 
aqual  to  every  possible  contingency  must  exist  somewhere  in  the 
government ;  and  that  when  they  referred  the  exercise  of  that 
power  to  the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  they  had  arrived  at  the 
ultimate  point  of  precaution,  which  was  reconcileable  with  the 
•afoty  of  the  community. 

From  the  same  source,  the  people  of  .America  may  be  aaid  to 
luiva  derived  an  hereditary  impression  of  danger  to  iibe<ty«  frooi 
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gfdhig  kriniMiii'tiiiit  at  pc4ei>  TIm  tireoMitMwx  of  m  wm» 
hnkm  q«ieke«ed  the  pvUic  mnmWity  on  ererj  point  conncetod 
with  the  socuritjr  of  popular  nghu»  and  in  Bomm  inetances  raised 
the  warmth  of  oar  tenl  beyond  the  degree^  which  consisted  witk 
the  doe  temperatore  of  the  hodj  politic*  The  attempts  of  two  of 
the  elates,  to  restrict  the  aatfaority  of  the  kgislatare  in  the  artiele 
of  militarj  establislments,  are  of  the  nnmber  of  these  instaacesi 
The  principles  which  bad  taught  us  to  be  Jealous  of  the  power  of 
en  hereditary  monarch,  were,  by  an  injudicious  excess,  extended 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  their  popular  assembyesk 
E?en  in  some  of  the  states,  where  this  errour  was  not  adopted,  we 
Bnd  unnecessary  declarations,  that  standing  armies  ought  not  to 
be  kept  up,  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  legishOure^ 
I  call  them  unnecessary,  because  the  reason  which  had  introduced 
a  similar  prorision  into  the  BngHsh  bill  of  rights,  is  not  applicable 
to  any  of  the  state  constitutions.  The  power  of  raising  armies  at 
all,  under  those  constitutions,  can  by  no  codstrucfien  be  deemed 
to  reside  anywhere  else,  than  in  the  legislatures  themsetres ;  and 
it  was  superfluous,  if  not  absurd,  to  declare,  that  a  matter  should 
"nbt  be  done  without  the  consent  of  a  body,  which  alone  had  the 
power  of  doing  k.  Accordingly,  in  seme  of  thoae  conetitutioae, 
and  among  others,  in  that  of  the  state  of  New  York,  wliioh  hae 
been  justly  celebrated,  both  in  Europe  and  Ameridi,  as  one  of  the 
iyest  of  the  forms  of  goremaaent  established  in  this  coMitry,  there 
is  a  total  silence  tpon  the  subject. 

'  It  Is  remartLable,  that  er en  in  the  two  alatee,  which  seem  la 
hare  meditated  an  interdiction  of  military  eatabliihuiento  in  time 
of  peace,  the  mode  cC  expression  made  use  df  is  rafther  monitory^ 
than  prdiibitory.  It  is  not  said,  that  standkig  armies  shM  asC  ie 
kept  up,  but  llmt  they  Mfg^  not  to  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peaee» 
This  ambiguity  of  terms  appears  to  havie  been  the  result  of  a  oofH 
Ifict  between  jealousy  and  conviction ;  between  the  desire  of  eav 
chiding  such  estabKshments  at  all  events,  and  the  persuasion  thai 
an  absolute  exclusion  would  be  unwise  and  uasafc. 

Can  it  be  doubted  liiat  such  a  provision,  whenever  the  situation 
of  public  affairs  was  understood  to  require  a  departure  from  it, 
would  be  interpreted  by  the  legislature  into  a  mere  admonition, 
and  would  be  made  to  yield  to  the  actual  or  supposed  necessities 
of  the  state  t  Let  the  fact  already  mentioned,  with  respect  to 
'  Pennsylvania,  decide.  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  use  of 
sueh  a  provision,  if  it  cease  to  operate,  the  moment  there  is  an 
inclination  to  disregard  k  t 

Let  OS  axamine  whether  there  be  any  comparison,  in  point  of 
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«Aomc7,  betwMii  the  proviaion  alluded  to»  and  that  wfaiofa  it  eo» 
tained  in  the  new  constitution,  for  restraiaii^g^  the  apprbpriatiottl 
of  monej  for  military  parposes  to  the  period  of  two  jears«  The 
former,  hj  aiming  at  too  much,  is  calculated  to  effect  notluQg  s 
the  latter,  hj  steering  clear  of  an  imprudent  extreme,  and  bjbeiai 
perfectly  compatible  with  a  proper  provision  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  nation,  will  have  a  salutary  and  powerful  operation. 

The  legislature  of  the  United  States  will  be  #6%sc(  by  this  pro^ 
vision,  once  at  least  in  every  two  years,  to  deliberate  upon  the 
propriety  of  keeping  a  military  force  on  foot :  to  come  to  a  new 
resolution  on  the  point ;  and  to  declare  their  sense  of  the  matter, 
by  a  formal  vote  in  the  face  of  their  constituents.  They  are  not 
at  Uherty  to  vest  in  the  executive  department  permanent  fonds  for 
the  support  of  an  army ;  if  they  were  eveo  incautious  enouf^  to  be 
willing  to  repose  in  it  so  improper  a  confidence.  As  the  spirit  of 
party  in  different  degrees,  must  be  expected  to  infect  all  political 
bodies,  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  persons  in  the  national  legislatura 
willing  enough  to  arraign  the  measures,  and  criminate  the  views 
of  the  majority.  The  provision  for  the  support  of  a  military  forcet 
will  always  be  a  favourable  topic  for  declamation.  As  often  as 
the  question  comes  forward,  the  public  attention  will  be  roused 
and  attracted  to  the  subject,  by  the  party  in  opposition:  and  if 
the  majority  should  be  really  disposed  to  exceed  the  proper  limits, 
the  community  will  be  warned  of  the  danger,  and  will  have  aa 
opportunity  of  taking  measures  to  guard  against  it.  lodependenl 
mi  parties  in  the  national  legislature  itself,  as  often  as  the  period 
of  discussion  arrived,  the  state  legislatures,  who  will  always  be 
not  only  vigilant,  but  suspicious  and  jealous  guardians  of  the  rights 
of  the  citizens,  against  encroachments  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, will  constantly  have  their  attention  awake  tp  the  conduct  of 
the  national  rulers,  and  will  be  ready  enough,  if  any  thing  improp* 
or  appears,  to  sound  the  alarm  to  the  people,  and  not  only  to  be 
the  voiCB,  but,  if  necessary,  the  arm  of  their  discontent. 

Schemes  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  a  gpreat  community,  nquin 
tmt  to  mature  them  for  execution.  An  army,  so  large  as  serious* 
ly  to  menace  those  liberties,  could  only  be  formed  by  progressive 
augmentations;  which  would  suppose,  not  merely  a  temporary 
combination  between  the  legislature  and  executive,  but  a  continu- 
ed conspiracy  for  a  series  of  time.  Is  it  probable  that  soch  a  com* 
biaation  would  exist  at  all  1  Is  it  probable  that  it  would  be  perse-  • 
vered  in,  and  transmitted  through  all  the  successive  variatiom  in 
the  representative  body,  which  biennial  elections  would  natnraUy 
produce  in  both  houses  t    Is  it  presumable,  that  every  man,  the 
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hifltftst  he  took  his  te&t  in  the  national  senate  or  house  of  repre« 
fentatiTes,  would  commence  a  traitor  to  his  constituents  and  to 
his  country  1  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  there  would  not  be  fbund 
one  man,  disoeming  enough  to  detect  so  atrocious  a  oonspiracjTf 
or  bold  or  honest  enough  to  apprize  his  constituents  of  their  dan* 
ger  t  If  such  presumptions  can  ftiirly  be  made,  there  ought  at 
once  to  be  an  end  of  all  delegated  authority.  The  people  shook! 
resoire  to  recall  all  the  powers  they  haye  heretofore  parted  with  t 
and  to  divide  themselves  into  as  many  states  as  there  are  counties, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  manage  their  own  concerns  in 
person. 

If  such  suppositions  could  even  be  reasonably  made,  still  the 
concealment  of  the  design,  for  any  duration,  would  be  impractica- 
ble. It  would  be  announced,  by  the  very  circumstance  of  aug- 
menting the  army  to  so  great  an  extent,  in  time  of  profound  peace. 
What  colourable  reason  could  be  assigned,  in  a  country  so  situat- 
ed,  for  such  vast  augmentations  of  the  military  force  ?  It  is  im- 
passible that  the  people  could  be  long  deceived  ;  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  project,  and  of  the  projectors,  would  quickly  follow 
the  discovery. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  provision  which  limits  the  appropria* 
tion  of  money  for  the  support  of  an  army  to  the  period  of  two 
years,  would  be  unavailing ;  because  the  executive,  when  once  pos- 
sessed of  a  force  large  enough  to  awe  the  people  into  submission, 
would  find  resources  in  that  very  force,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
dispense  with  supplies  from  the  votes  of  the  legislature.  But  the 
question  again  recurs :  upon  what  pretence  could  he  be  put  in 
poaaession  of  a  force  of  that  magnitude  in  time  of  peace  ?  If  we 
•oppose  it  to  have  been  created  in  consequence  of  some  domestic 
iDSurrection  or  foreign  war,  then  it  becomes  a  case  not  within 
the  principle  of  the  objection  ;  for  this  is  levelled  against  the  pow- 
er of  keeping  up  troops  in  time  of  peace.  Few  persons  will  be 
so  visionary,  as  seriously  to  contend  that  military  forces  ought  not 
to  be  raised  to  quell  a  rebellion,  or  resist  an  invasion ;  and  if  the 
mfence  of  the  community,  under  such  circumstances,  should  make 
it  necessary  to  have  an  army,  so  numerous  as  to  hazard  its  liber ty, 
this  is  one  of  those  calamities  for  which  there  is  neither  preventa- 
tive  nor  cure.  It' cannot  be  provided  against  by  any  possible  form 
of  government :  it  might  even  result  from  a  simple  league  offen- 
sive and  defensive :  if  it  should  ever  be  necessary  for  the  confed- 
erates or  allies,  to  form  an  army  for  common  defence. 

Bat  it  is  an  evil  infinitely  less  likely  to  attend  us  in  an  united, 
than  in  a  disunited  state :  nay,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  it  is 
15 
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an  eTil  altogether  unlikely  to  attend  us  in  the  latter  utuatioo.  It 
is  not  easj  to  conceive  a  possibilitj,  that  dangers  so  formidable 
can  assail  the  whole  union,  as  to  demand  a  force  considerable 
enough  to  place  our  liberties  in  the  least  jeopardy ;  especially  if 
we  take  into  ?iew  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  militia,  whicb 
ougbt  always  to  be  counted  upon  as  a  valuable  and  powerful  aux- 
iliary. But  in  a  state  of  disunion,  as  has  fully  been  shown  io 
another  place,  the  contrary  of  this  supposition  would  become  not 
only  probable,  but  almost  unavoidable.  PUBLIUS, 


NO.  XXVII. 
By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  Subject  Continued^  with  the  same  View, 

It  has  been  urged,  in  different  shapes,  that  a  constitution  of  the 
kind  proposed  by  the  convention,  cannot  operate  without  the  aid 
of  a  military  force  to  execute  its  laws.  This,  however,  like  roost 
other  things  that  have  been  alleged  on  that  side,  rests  on  mere 
general  assertion,  unsupported  by  any  precise  or  intelligible  deeig- 
nation  of  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  divine  the  latent  meaning  of  the  objectors,  it  seems 
to  originate  in  a  presupposition,  that  the  people  will  be  disinclined 
to  the  exercise  of  federal  authority,  in  any  matter  of  an  internal 
nature.  Waying  any  exception  that  might  be  taken  to  the  inao* 
curacy,  or  inexplicitness,  of  the  distinction  between  internal  and 
external,  let  us  inquire  what  ground  there  is  pa  presuppose  that 
disinclination  in  the  people.  Unless  we  presume,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  the  powers  of  the  general  government  will  be  worse  administer* 
ed  than  those  of  the  state  governments,  there  seems  to  be  no  room 
for  the  presumption  of  ill  will,  disaffection,  or  opposition  in  the  peo- 
ple. I  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  their  confi- 
dence in,  and  their  obedience  to,  a  government,  will  commonly  \fi 
proportioned  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  its  administration.  If 
must  be  admitted,  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  but  these 
exceptions  depend  so  entirely  on  accidental  causes,  that  they  can- 
'not  be  considered  as  having  any  relation  to  the  intrinsic  merits  or 
demerits  of  a  constitution.  These  can  only  be  judged  of  by  gen- 
eral principles  and  maxims. 

Tarious  reasons  hare  been  suggested,  in  the  course  of  these  pa- 
pefs,  to  induce  ft  probability  that  the  general  government  will  be 
better  ^dqiNiiM^ered  than  the  particular  govemmetits :  the  princi- 
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ptti  ot  wuiuii  oie,  that  the  eztenaion  of  the  tpberci  of  ^etioa 
vill  present  a  greater  option,  or  latitude  of  choice,  to  the  people ; 
that  through  the  medium  of  the  state  legislatures,  who  are  select 
bodies  of  men,  and  who  are  to  appoint  the  members  of  the  nation- 
al senate,  there  is  reason  to  expect,  that  this  branch  will  generally 
be  composed  with  peculiar  care  and  judgment ;  that  these  circum- 
stances promise  greater  knowledge,  and  more  comprehensi?e  infor- 
mation, in  the  national  councils ;  and  that  on  account  of  the  extent 
of  the  coontrj  from  which  will  be  drawn  those  to  whose  direction 
thej  will  be  committed,  they  will  be  less  apt  to  be  tainted  by  the  spii^ 
it  of  faction,  and  more  out  of  the  reach  of  those  occasional  ill  h«- 
monrs,  or  temporary  prejudices  and  propensities,  which,  in  smaller 
ioeieties,  frequently  contaminate  the  public  deliberations,  beget  iiH 
joetice  and  oppression  towards  a  part  of  the  community,  and  engen* 
der  schemes,  which,  though  they  gratify  a  momentary  inclination  or 
dedre,  termiuate  in  general  distress,  dissatisfaction,  and  disgust. 
Several  additional  reasons  of  considerable  force,  will  occur,  to 
£>rtify  that  probability,  when  we  come  to  sur?ey,  with  a  more  cri^ 
leal-eye,  the  interiour  structure  of  the  edifice  which  we  are  invited 
te  erect.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  until  satisfacto- 
ry reasons  can  be  assigned  to  justify  an  opinion,  that  the  federal 
government  is  likely  to  be  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
reader  it  odious  or  contemptible  to  the  people,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  ibuodation  for  the  supposition^  that  the  laws  of  the 
mmom  will  meet  with  any  greater  obstruction  from  them,  or  w^ 
Hand  in  need  of  any  other  methods  to  enforce  their  exeeutioai 
timn  the  laws  of  the  particular  members. 

The  hope  of  impunity  is  a  strong  incitement  to  seditioa :  the 
dread  of  punishment,  a  proportionably  strong  discouragement  to 
it.  Will  not  the  government  of  the  union,  which,  if  possessed  of 
a  due  degree  of  power,  can  call  to  iu  aid  the  collective  resources 
of  the  whole  confederacy,  be  more  likely  to  repress  the  fanur 
neattment,  and  to  inspire  the  laUer,  than  that  of  a  single  state, 
which  can  only  command  the  resources  within  itself  1  A  turbo- 
lent  Auction  in  a  state,  may  easily  suppose  itself  able  to  contend 
with  the  friends  to  the  government  in  that  »tkie  ;  but  it  can  liardly 
be  so  infatuated,  as  to  imagine  itself  equal  to  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  onion.  If  this  reflection  be  just,  there  is  less  danger  of  re* 
MStance  from  irregular  combinations  of  individuals,  to  the  author* 
ity  of  the  confederacy,  than  to  that  of  a  single  member. 

I  will,  in  the  first  place,  hasard  an  observation,  wUch  will  not 
be  less  jost,  because  to  some  it  may  appear  new  \  which  is,  that 
tfaa  mora  the  aperatians  of  the  aatioaal  aoihority  afa  iatanafai^ 
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in  tbe  ordinary  eiDerelse  of  gov^rmnent;  the  more  th«  eitizew 
nrt  aecastoincd  to  meet  with  it  in  the  oommon  oceurreseot  of 
their  political  life  ;  the  more  it  is  familiarised  to  their  sightt  and 
to  their  feeliogs ;  the  further  it  enters  into  those  ol^eetSt  which 
touch  the  most  sensible  chords*  and  put  in  motion  the  most  aetivo 
SfMings  of  the  human  heart  ;.^.tbe  greater  will  be  the  probabilkjTf 
thai  it  will  conciliate  the  respect  and  attachment  of  the  communi* 
tjr*    Man  is  Terj  much  a  creature  of  habit.    A  thing  that  rarely 
■Irikes  his  senses^  will  have  but  a  transient  inflaence  upon  his 
Bftind.    A  gorernment  oontiDually  at  a  distance  and  out  of  sight* 
oan  bardlj  be  expected  to  interest  the  sensations  of  the  people. 
The  infertnee  is,  that  the  authority  of  the  union,  and  the  affoor 
liotiB  of  the  citizens  tomrards  it,  will  be  streagfthened,  rather  tbaa 
weakened,  by  its  extensioti  to  what  are  calted  matters  of  intetaal 
ooneem ;  and  that  it  will  have  leas  oocasion  to  xfecur  to  lbrc««  iu 
pvoportioa  to  the  familiarity  and  comprehensiveness  of  ita  agency^ 
The  more  it  circulates  through  those  channels  and  currenia,  ii 
which  the  passions  of  asankiiid  naturally  flow,  the  less  will  it  re*^ 
^ire  the  aid  of  the  violent  and  perilous  expedients  of  oomimlsion^ 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  must  be  evident,  that  a  government 
like  the  one  propoaed,  would  bid  much  fairer  to  avoid  the  necessii 
tf  of  using  force,  than  the  species  of  league  contended  for  by 
most  of  its  opponents ;  the  authority  of  which  should  only  oper-i 
ate  upon  the  states  in  their  political  or  oollective  capacltiea*  II 
baa  been  shown,  that  in  such  a  confederacy  there  can  be  no  aaao* 
tion  for  the  laws  but  force;  that  frequent  delinquencies  in  the 
members,  are  the  natural  offspring  of  the  very  frame  of  the  gov^ 
emment ;  and  that  as  often  as  theee  happen,  they  can  only  be  re-^ 
dretoed,  if  at  all,  by  war  and  violence. 

The  plan  reported  by  the  convention,  by  extending  the  author^* 
ly  of  the  federal  head  to  the  individual  citizens  of  the  aeveral 
states,  will  enable  the  government  to  employ  the  ordinary  naagis^ 
tracy  of  each,  in  the  execution  of  its  laws.  It  is  easy  to  pereeivet 
that  this  will  tend  to  destroy,  in  the  common  apprehensions,  aU 
distinction  between  the  sources  from  which  they  might  proceed ; 
and  will  give  the  federal  government  the  same  advantage  lor  ae* 
euring  a  due  obedience  to  its  authority,  which  is  enjoyed  by  the 
'government  of  each  state  {  in  addition  to  the  influence  on  publio 
"Opinion,  which  will  result  from  the  important  consideration,  of  its 
having  power  to  call  to  its  assistance  and  support  the  resources  of 
)he  whole  union*  It  merits  particular  attention  in  this  place,  that 
the  laws  of  the  confoderaey,  as  to  the  enumeraied  and  hgitimmU 
objeetaef  its  jurt$dictton,  will  become  the  svpebiix  law  of  tbt 
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had ;  to  dit  ofcicrfmce  of  wincb,  all  tAeerf ,  l^pthtirOv  ^xocih 
tivOy  and  judkaaU  in  each  state,  will  be  bound  bj  the  aaactitj  of 
aa  oath.  Thus  the  legislatures,  courts,  and  magistrates,  of  the 
cespeotire  laembers,  will  be  iacorporated  into  the  operations  of 
the  national  government,  as  far  as  Us  just  and  cmutUutimud  aiK 
ikoriip  esBUnds ;  and  it  will  be  rendered  auziliarj  to  the  enforce 
meat  of  its  laws.*  Auj  man,  who  will  pursue^  bj  his  own  refleO" 
tions,  the  consequences  of  this  situation,  will  peiceife,  that  if  ka 
powers  are  administered  with  a  common  share  of  prudence,  thafa 
is  good  ground  to  calculate  upon  a  regular  and  peaeeiihle  a]»eittia» 
of  the  laws  of  the  union.  If  we  will  arbitrarilj  suppose  the  coa* 
trarjt  we  maj  deduce  any  inferences  we  please  from  thl^  supposi* 
tlan  ;  for  it  is  certainly  possible,  by  an  anjudioious  exercise  of  thft 
aotliorittes  of  the  best  government  that  e¥er  was,  or  ever  oan  ba 
iflatityted,  to  provoke  and  precipitate  the  people  into  the  wildeel 
axoMseSk  But  though  the  adversaries  of  tho  proposed  contttutia^ 
flbcNild  presume,  that  the  national  rulers  would  be  insensible  to  tba 
notives  of  public  good,  or  to  the  oMigatioas  of  duty ;  I  woul4 
atill  aril  them,  how  the  interests  of  ambition,  or  the  views  of  e^ 
aroachmentf  can  be  promoted  by  such  a  conduct  1     PUBLIIJ84 
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Br  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  same  Subject  Ckndmued. 

THAf  there  may  happen  cases,  in  which  the  national  govern^ 
ment  may  be  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  force,  cannot  be 
denied.  Our  own  experience  has  corroborated  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  examples  of  other  nations ;  that  emergencies  of  this  sort 
will  sometimes  exist  in  all  societies,  however  constituted  ;  that  Be«^ 
ditions  and  insurrections  are,  unhappily,  maladies  as  inseparable 
fh>m  the  body  politic,  as  tumours  and  eruptions  from  the  natural 
body ;  that  the  idea  of  governing  at  all  times  by  the  simple  force 
<3(f  law,  (which  we  have  been  told  is  the  only  admissible  principle 
of  republican  government)  has  no  place  buf  in  the  revery  of  those 
political  doctors,  whose  sagacity  disdains  the  admonitions  of  ex- 
perimental instruction. 

Should  such  emergencies  at  any  time  happen  under  the  national 
government,  there  could  be  no  remedy  but  force.  The  means  to 
be  employed,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  misofaief* 

♦  The  sophistry  which  has  been  employed,  to  show  that  this  will  lend  to  the  destniction 
^  i|ie  sUKie  goveraroefllt  will,  in  its  proper  place,  be  Mtf  delected. 


If  it  fllMMild  Im  a  fliifht  commolion  in  a  fmall  part  of  a  ftaie,  M 
militia  of  the  residue  would  be  adequate  to  itfl[  tappreesion ;  and 
the  natural  presumption  is,  that  they  would  be  ready  to  do  their 
duty.  An  insurrection,  whatever  may  be  its  immediate  cause, 
eventually  endangers  all  government.  Regard  to  the  public  peace* 
if  not  to  the  righu  of  the  union,  would  engage  the  citizens,  to 
whom  the  contagion  had  not  communicated  itself,  to  oppose  the 
insurgents :  and  if  the  general  government  should  be  found  in 
practice  conducive  to  the  prosperity  and  felicity  of  the  people,  it 
were  irrational  to  believe  tliat  they  would  be  disinclined  to  its 
Mipport. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  insurrection  should  pervade  a  whole 
•rate,  or  a  principal  part  of  it,  the  employment  of  a  different  kind 
of  force  might  become  unavoidable.    It  appears  that  Massacbu- 
ietts  found  it  necessary  to  raise  troops  for  suppressing  the  disor- 
ders within  that  atate ;  that  Pennsylvania,  from  the  mere  appro- 
bension  of  commotions  among  a  part  of  her  citizens,  has  thought 
proper  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  measure.     Suppose  the  stale 
of  New  York  had  been  inclined  to  reestablish  her  lost  jurisdiction 
over  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont ;  could  she  have  hoped  for  suc- 
cess in  such  an  enterprise,  from  the  efforts  of  the  militia  alone  1 
Would  she  not  have  been  compelled  to  raise,  and  to  maintain,  a 
more  regular  force  for  the  execution  of  her  design  ?    If  it  must 
then  be  admitted,  that  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  a  force  differ- 
ent from  the  militia,  in  cases  of  this  extraordinary  nature,  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  state  governments  themselves,  why  should  the  poo- 
•ihility,  that  the  national  government  might  be  under  a  like  naoeo- 
sity  in  similar  extremities,  be  made  an  objection  to  its  exiateace  t 
Is  it  not  surprising  that  men,  who  declare  an  attachment  to  the 
union  in  the  abstract,  should  urge  as  an  objection  to  the  proposed 
constitution,  what  applies  with  tenfold  weight  to  the  plan  for  which 
they  contend ;  and  what,  as  far  as  it  has  any  foundation  in  truth, 
is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  civil  society  upon  an  enlarged 
scale  1     Who  would  not  prefer  that  possibility,  to  the  unceasing 
agitations,  and  frequent  revolutions,  which  are  the  continual  scour- 
ges of  petty  republics  t 

Let  us  pursue  this  examination  in  another  light.  Suppose,  in 
lieu  of  one  general  system,  two  or  three,  or  e?en  four  confedera- 
cies were  to  be  formed,  would  not  the  same  difficulty  oppose  itself 
to  the  operations  of  either  of  these  confederacies  1  Would  not 
each  of  them  be  exposed  to  the  same  casualties ;  and,  when  these 
happened,  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  expedients  for 
upholding  its  authority,  which  are  objected  to  a  government  for  all 
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ikt  states  t  W<mld  tbe  iiiilitta>  in  dits  suppogitlan,  be  more  ready 
or  more  able  to  support  the  federal  authoritj,  than  in  the  case  of 
a  general  anion  1  All  candid  and  intelligent  men  must,  upon  due 
consideration,  acknowledge,  that  tbe  principle  of  the  objection  is 
equally  applicable  to  either  of  the  two  cases ;  and  that  whether 
we  haye  one  government  for  ail  the  states,  or  different  gorern- 
ments  for  dilTerent  parcels  of  them,  or  as  many  nnconnected  gor« 
ernments  as  there  are  states,  there  mig^t  sometimes  be  a  necessity 
to  make  use  of  a  force  constituted  differently  from  the  militia,  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  community,  and  to  maintain  the  just  au- 
thority of  the  laws  against  those  violent  invasions  of  them,  which 
amount  to  insurrections  and  rebellions. 

Independent  of  all  other  reasonings  upon  the  subject,  it  is  a  fnfL 
answer  to  those  who  require  a  more  peremptory  provision  against 
military  establishments  in  time  of  peace,  to  say,  that  the  whole 
power  of  the  proposed  government  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  This  is  the  essential,  and,  after  alf, 
the  only  efficacious  security  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people,  which  is  attainable  in  civil  society.* 

If  the  representatives  of  the  people  betray  their  constitaenta, 
tbere  is  then  no  resource  left  but  in  the  exertion  of  that  origmal 
right  of  self-defence,  which  is  paramount  to  all  positive  forms  of 
g^overnment ;  and  which,  against  the  usurpation  of  the  nationcd 
rulers,  may  be  exerted  with  an  infinitely  better  prospect  of  su^ 
ce0s,  than  against  those  of  the  rulers  of  an  individual' state*  In  a 
aiDgle  state,  if  the  persons  entrusted  with  supreme  power  become 
usurpers,  the  different  parcels,  subdivisions,  or  districts,  of  whicli 
it  consists,  having  no  distinct  government  in  each,  can  take  no 
regular  measuresfor  defence.  The  citizens  roust  rush  tumultit- 
ously  to  arms,  without  concert,  without  system,  vrithout  resource ; 
except  in  their  courage  and  despair.  The  usurpers,  clothed  with 
the  forms  of  legal  authority,  can  too  often  crush  the  opposition  In 
enabryo.  The  smaller  the  extent  of  territory,  the  more  difBcuk 
will  it  be  for  tbe  people  to  form  a  regular,  or  systematic  plan  of 
opposition ;  and  the  more  easy  will  it  be  to  defeat  their  early  e^ 
forts.  Intelligence  can  be  more  speedily  obtained  of  their  prepar- 
ations and  movements ;  and  the'military  force  in  the  possession 
of  the  usurpers,  can  be  more  rapidly  directed  against  the  part 
where  tbe  opposition  has  begun.  In  this  situation,  there  must  be 
a  peculiar  coincidence  of  circumstances  to  ensure  success  to  tbe 
popular  resistance. 

The  obstacles  to  usurpation,  and  the  facilities  of  resistance,  in- 
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tt9tm  wMi  Uw  MHirMted  eziettt  of  the  state ;  provided  thd  cit^ 
9eM  understand  tbeir  Hghts,  and  are  disposed  to  defend  tbem. 
The  Mil«ral  strength  of  tbe  people  in  a  large  cotnmunttj,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  iutificial  strength  of  the  goyernment,  is  greater  than 
in  a  stnall;  and  of  course  more  competent  to  a  struggle  with  iht 
attempts  of  the  government  to  estahlish  a  tjranny.  But  in  a  con- 
Meraoj,  the  people,  without  exaggeration,  may  be  said  to  be  en- 
tirely the  masters  of  their  own  fate.  Power  being  almost  always 
the  riral  of  power,  tbe  general  go?emment  will,  at  all  times,  stand 
ttmdy  to  check  the  usurpations  of  the  state  governments  ;  and 
these  will  have  the  same  disposition  towards  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  people,  by  throwing  themselves  into  either  scale,  will 
infelUbly  make  it  preponderate.  If  their  rights  are  invaded  by 
either,  they  can  make  use  of  the  other,  as  the  instrument  of  re- 
dress. How  wise  will  it  be  in  them,  by  cherishing  the  union,  to 
preserve  to  themselves  an  advantage  which  can  never  be  too  high- 
ly prized ! 

It  may  safely  be  received  as  an  axiom  in  our  political  system, 
that  the  state  governments  will,  in  all  possible  contingencies,  afford 
coBiplete  security  against  invasions  of  tbe  public  liberty  by  the 
national  authority.  Projects  of  usurpation  cannot  be  masked  un- 
der pretences  so  likely  to  escape  the  penetration  of  select  bodies 
of  nsen»  as  of  the  people  at  large.  The  legislatures  will  have  bet- 
ter msians  of  information ;  they  can  discover  the  danger  at  a  dis- 
laUBe  ;  and 'possessing  all  the  organs  of  civil  power,  and  tbe  con- 
fideace  of  the  people,  they  can  at  once  adopt  a  regular  plan  of 
apposition^  in  which  they  can  combine  all  the  resources  of  the 
jec^iAiilunity.  They  can  readily  communicate  with  each  other  in 
the  different  states ;  and  unite  their  common  forces,  for  the  pro- 
teetion  of  their  common  liberty. 

The  great  extent  of  the  country  is  a  further  security.  We  have 
idready  experienced  its  utility  against  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  ene- 
aciy*  And  it  would  have  precisely  the  same  effect  against  the  en- 
Serprases  of  ambitious  rulers  in  the  national  councils.  If  tbe  fed- 
aral  army  should  be  able  to  quell  the  resistance  of  one  state,  the 
distaat  states  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  head  with  fresh 
forces.  The  advantages  obtained  in  one  place  must  be  abandon- 
ed, to  subdue  the  opposition  in  others ;  and  the  moment  the  part 
which  had  been  reduced  to  submission  was  left  to  itself  its  efforts 
would  be  renewed,  and  its  resistance  revive. 

We  should  recollect,  that  the  extent  of  military  force  must,  at 
all  events*  he  regulated  by  the  resources  of  the  country.  For  a 
long  time  to  come,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  maintain  a  large  army ; 
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BAtaral  ttraiiglli  of  the  oowswutj  will  propottioMiyy  iocr 
Wli«i  will  thetimo  arrifo,  that  the  federal  goveromeBt  eea  roiio 
wxd.  maiiitein  «a  a? mj  cepaUe  of  ereetiiig  a  desfotiem  ever  the 
gyreat  bedj  of  the  people  o£  an  inmeoee  einpire«  who  are  ia  a  sit- 
uatiotit  through  the  mediaai  of  their  state  goremmeale,  to  talia 
Bieaeures  for  their  own  defence,  with  all  the  oeleniy,  refalatityf 
aad  sjvteni  of  iodepepdeiit  Datioae  1  The  appieheneion  naj  ho 
considered  as  a  disease,  fbr  which  there  can  he  Ibiiad  ao  cure  in 
the  resources  of  argument  and  reasoninf  •  PUBLIU8. 
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Bt  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

Concerning  the  MiUtitu 

Tub  power  of  regolating  the  aiilitia,  and  of  oovmiandNif  iXM 
services  in  times  of  insarrection  and  inrasion,  are  natural  ineidotttv 
to  the  duties  of  supenntending  the  common  defence,  and  of  wateb- 
iBg  over  the  internal  peace  of  the  confederacy. 

It  requires  no  skill  in  the  Science  of  war  to  disoerot  that  vo^ 
fi>rmitj  in  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  militia  would  be 
attended  with  the  most  heneficiilil  effects,  whenever  thej  were  cM- 
ed  into  ser?ice  for  the  publio  defence.  It  would  enable  them  tO' 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  eamp  and  of  the  Md,  with  mutual 
intelligence  and  concert....an  advantage  of  peculiar  moment  in 
the  operations  of  an  army :  and  it  would  fit  them  much  sooner  to 
acquire  the  degree  of  proficiency  in  military  fiinctions,  wIMi 
woold  he  essential  to  their  usefiilness.  This  denrable  uniformity 
can  only  he  accomplished,  by  confiding  the  regidation  of  the  mi« 
fifia  to  the  direction  of  the  national  aothority.  It  is,  therefore* 
vHth  the  most  evident  propriety,  that  the  plan  of  the  conventiow 
proposes  to  empower  the  union  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming, 
^  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them 
*«  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  resem-' 
^  ing  to  ike  statu  respectivdy  the  appwntment  of  the  oficers^  and  thg 
•^  authority  of  training  the  ndtttia  according  to  the  ditcipUm  prescrU^ 
•*  edby  eongressJ*^ 

Of  the  different  grounds  which  have  been  taken  in  opposition 

to  this  plan,  there  is  none  that  w^s  so  littie  to  have  been  expectedy 

or  in  so  untenable  in  itself,  as  the  one  from  which  this  partioular 

prcmaioB  has  been  attacked.    If  a  well-regolated  nulitia  be  A9 
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mmi  iratiiml  <JMbM«  of  a  fi«e  eonntrj,  k  ^uglit  ^cettriai^  to  1m 
vader  the  regnlatioii  and  at  the  4mp(mmk'  of  that  te^i  vhish  it 
cofMtHiited  the  guardian  of  the  national  teearitj.  Jf-ataading 
armies  are  dangeroue  to  libertj,  an  effieaoknis  power  orev  the 
MiMtta,  in  the  same  bodj,  ought,  as  far  aa  poa8ible«  to  taite  away 
tiie  iadnceaient  and  the  pretext,  to  snch  unfriendly  institutions* 
If  the  federal  government  can  command  the  aid  of  the  militia  in 
tiiese  emergencies,  which  call  for  the  military  arm  in  support  of 
die  eini  magistrate,  it  can  the  better  dispense  with  the  employ- 
ment of  a  different  kind  of  force.  If  it  cannot  avail  itself  of  the 
former,  it  will  be  obliged  to  recur  to  the  latter.  To  render  an 
army  unnecessary,  will  be  a  more  certain  method  of  preventing 
its  existence,  than  a  thousand  prohibitions  upon  paper. 

In  order  to  cast  an  odium  upon  the  power  of  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union,  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  there  is  nowhere  any  provision  in  the  proposed  constitution 
for  requiring  the  aid  of  the  posse  comitatus,  to  assist  the  magis- 
trate in  the  execution  of  his  duty ;  whenoe  it  has  beea  inferred) 
that  military  force  was  intended  to  be  his  only  mixiliary.     There 
is  a  striking  incoherence  in  the  objections  which  have  appeared* 
and  sometimes  even  from  the  same  quarter,  not  much  calculated 
to  inspirs  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  sincerity  or  fair  deal- 
ing of  their  authors.     The  san^e  persons,  who  tell  us  in  one  breath, 
tint  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  will  be  deapiHia  and 
unlimited,  inform  us  in  the  next,  that  it  has  not  authority  suffi^ent 
even  to  call  out  the  fobs*  coMiTATirs.    The  latter,  fortunately,  ia 
as  much  short  of  the  truth,  as  the  former  exceeds  it.    It  would  be 
as  absurd  to  donbt,  that  a  right  to  pass  all  laws  nectisary  and  proper 
to  execute  its  declared  powers,  would  include  that  of  requiring  the 
aasistance  of  the  citizens  to  the  officers  who  may  be  entniated 
with  the  execution  of  those  laws ;  as  it  would  be  to  believe,  that  a 
right  to  enact  laws. necessary  and  proper  for  the  imposition  and 
oolieetion  of  taxes,  would  involve  that  of  varying  the  rules  of  de- 
scent, and  of  the  alienation  of  landed  property,  or  of  abolisfaing 
the  trial  by  jury  in  cdses  relating  to  it.    It  being  therefore  evideat, 
that  the  supposition  of  a  want  of  power  to  require  the  aid   of  the 
i>08aB  coMiTATUS  is  entirely  destitute  of  colour,  it  will  foUovr,  that 
the  conclusion  which  has  been  drawn  from  it,  in  its  application  to 
the  authority  of  the  federal  government  over  the  militia,  is  aa  an- 
candid,  as  it  is  illogical.     What  reason  could  there  be  to   infer, 
that  force  was  intended  to  be  the  sole  instrument  of  authcnitj, 
merely  because  there  is  a  power  to  make  use  of  it  when  iiecea* 
aafy  1    What  shall  we  think  of  the  motives,  which  could  ioduee 
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By  a  carioiu  refioMDeot  upoa  the  spirit  of  rapuUtcaa  jaalooajrt 
we  are  even  taagkt  to  apiMrefaeud  danger  from  tbe  militia  itself^  ia 
dw  hands  of  the  federal  gofernmeot.  It  is  obser? ed,  that  scls^rt 
eorps  Bliay  be  formed,  composed  of  tbe  jonog  and  the  ardent,  whe 
naj  be  rendered  sabserrient  to  the  views  of  arbitrary  power* 
What  plan  for  the  regnlation  of  the  militia  may  be  pursued  by  tbe 
national  goremment,  is  impossible  to  be  foreseen.  But  so  ha 
ftom  viewing  the  matter  in  the  same  light  witli  those  who  object 
to  select  corps  as  dangerous,  were  the  constitution  ratified,  and 
were  I  to  deliver  my  sentiments  to  a  member  of  the  federal  legi^ 
latnre  on  the  sal]^t  of  a  militia  establishment,  I  should  hold  to 
liim  in  substance  the  following  discourse : 

«*  The  project  of  disciplining  all  the  militia  of  the  United  States, 
<<is  as  futile  as  it  would  be  injurious,  if  it  were  capable  of  being 
^  earned  into  execution.  A  tolerable  ezpeitness  in  military  mova- 
**  meats,  is  a  buttness  that  requires  time  and  practice.  It  is  not  a 
**day,  nor  a  week,  nor  even  a  month,  that  will  suffice  (ox  the  al- 
•*  taittment  of  it.  To  oblige  tbe  great  body  of  the  yeomanry,  and 
^of  tbe  other  classes  of  the  citizens,  to  be  under  arms  for  tbe  pu> 
^  pose  of  going  through  military  exercises  and  evolutions,  as  oAen 
**  as  might  be  necessary  to  acquire  the  degree  of  perfection  which 
*^  would  entitle  them  to  the  character  of  a  well-regulated  militia, 
**  would  be  a  real  grievance  to  the  people,  and  a  serious  pubUc  ia* 
**  ^mvenience  and  loss.  It  would  form  an  annual  deduction  from 
^  the  productive  labour  of  tbe  country,  to  an  amount,  which,  oal- 
^etilatiag  upon  the  present  numbers  of  the  people,  would  not  fall 
^  far  short  of  a  million  of  pounds.  To  attempt  a  thing  which 
**  would  a^dge  the  mass  of  labour  and  industry  to  so  considera- 
*^bleaa  extent,  would  be  unwise;  and  the  experiment,  if  made, 
^  could  not  succeed,  because  it  would  not  long  be  endured*  Lit- 
"  tie  more  can  reasonably  be  aimed  at  with  respect  to  the  people 
**at  large,  than  to  have  them  properly  armed  and  equipped  ;  and 
**in  onler  to  see  that  this  be  not  neglected,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
'^^  assemble  them  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

«« But  though  the  scheme  of  disciplining  the  whole  nation  uMist 
**  be  abandoned  as  mischievous  or  impracticable ;  yet  it  is  a  mat* 
**ter  of  tbe  utmost  imporUnce,  that  a  well-digested  plan  should, 
^*as  seoii  as  possible,  be  adopted  for  the  proper  establishment  of 
^  the  militia.  Tbe  attention  of  the  government  ought  partumlar- 
*My  to  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  seleot  corps  of  moderate 
^  siae,  upon  such  principles  as  will  really  fit  it  for  serrice  in  case 
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f  die  pltt»  Bfe  vHl  bayBiiibbte 
•<  baye  an  ekecOent  bodj  of  welKtminad  nililia,  readf  to  take  iIm 
•<  field  wbeaerer  the  defenee  of  the  state  wULl  reqnire  it  This 
*^  will  not  onlj  lessen  the  call  for  milttarj  estabtishmeets ;  but  if 
**  ourcumstaaces  should  at  any  time  oblige  the  goveraiaeiit  to  fom 
*'  an  army  of  any  magDitude,  that  army  can  nerer  be  foraaidable 
^*  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  while  there  is  a  large  body  of  citt* 
**  zens,  little,  if  at  all,  ioferiour  to  them  in  discipline  and  the  use 
**  of  arms,  who  stand  ready  to  defend  their  own  rights,  and  those 
**^  of  their  feUow-^itiaens.  This  appears  to  me  the  only  substitute 
«« that  can  be  devised  for  a  standing  army ;  and  the  best  possiUe 
^  security  againet  it,  if  it  should  exist." 

Thus  differeotiy  from  the  adversaries  of  the  proposed  oonstitii*' 
tion  should  I  reason  on  the  same  subfeet ;  deducing  arguments  of 
safety  from  the  very  sourceii  which  they  represent  ab  fraught  with 
danger  and  perdition.  But  how  the  national  legislatore  may  re»> 
-eon  on  the  point,  is  a  thing  which  neither  they  nor  I  can  foresee. 

There  is  something  so  far-fetched,  and  so  extravagant,  in  the 
idea  of  danger  to  liberty  from  the  militia,  that  one  is  at  a  loss, 
whether  to  treat  it  with  gravity  or  with  raiUery ;  whether  to  con- 
eider  it  as  a  mere  trial  of  stiill,  like  the  paradoxes  of  rhetorioiaas ; 
as  a  disingenuous  artifice,  to  instU  prejudices  at  any  price ;  or  as 
the  serious  ofispring  of  political  fanaticism.  Where,  in  the  tiame 
of  common  sense,  are  our  fears  to  end,  if  we  may  not  tru^t  «ur 
-sons,  our  brothers,  our  neighbours,  our  fellow«citiaens  T  What 
shadow  of  danger  can  there  be  from  men,  who  are  daily  roin|^ing 
with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen ;  and  who  participate  with  them 
in  the  same  feelings,  sentiments,  habits,  and  iotereets  1  Whaft 
teaeonaUe  cause  of  apprehension  can  be  inferred  from  a  power  la 
the  union  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  militia,  and  to  command 
its  services  when  necessary;  while  the  particular  states  are  to  have 
the  sole  atuL  ezektsive  appaiwtmmt  of  the  officers  f  If  it  were  possi> 
bleseriottsly  to  indulge  a  jealousy  of  the  militia,  upon  any  con- 
ceivable establishment  under  the  federal  government,  the  ciromn- 
1  stance  of  the  officers  being  in  the  appointment  of  the  states,  ought 
at  once  to  extinguish  it.  There  can  be  no  doi|bt,  that  this  ciremn^ 
stance  will  always  secure  to  them  a  preponderating  influenee  over 
•the  militia« 

In  reading  many  of  the  publications  against  the  cenetittttion«  a 
man  is  apt  to  imagine  that  he  is  penNing  some  ilWwrittett  tale  or 
romance ;  which,  instead  of  natural  and  agreeaUe  images*  eriub* 
its  to  the  mind  nothing  hvA  frightfiil  and  distocted  riiapes.*.. 
«<  Goiyens,  Hjirm^  and  Chisaeras  dk*e;^ 
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iimbkmsingmmi  dkfigurinf  whatevtr  it  repf«Mflla,«Bi tra 
iof  every  thing  it  touobei  into  a  moaeter. 

A  sample  of  tfais  is  to  be  obsenred  in  tke  exaggerated  and  Saa- 
probable  suggeRtions  which  have  taken  place  respecting  the  power 
of  ealUng  for  the  serriees  of  the  militia.  That  of  New  Haotp- 
afaire  is  to  be  marched  to  Creorgia,  of  Georgia  to  New  Hampshir*, 
of  Hew  York  to  Kentucky,  and  of  Kentuckj  to  lake  Cbamplain. 
Nay,  the  debts  due  to  the  French  and  Dutch,  are  to  be  paid  in 
militia-men,  instead  of  Louis  d'ors  and  dacats.  At  one  moment, 
there  is  to  be  a  large  army  to  lay  prostrate  the  liberties  of  the 
people ;  at  another  moment,  the  militia  of  Virginia  are  to  be 
dragged  from  their  homes,  five  or  six  hundred  miles,  to  tame  the 
republican  contumacy  of  Massachuietts ;  and  that  of  Massachu- 
aettfl  ia  to  be  transported  an  equal  distance,  to  sabdoe  the  relhie- 
tory  iiaagbtiaess  of  the  aristocratie  Virginians.  Do  the  persona, 
who  rave  aft  this  ri4e,  imagine,  that  their  art  or  their  eloquence 
ean  tmpoee  any  conceits  or  absurdities  upon  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica for  laMMble  troths  I 

If  there  shonld  be  an  army  to  be  made  i»e  of  as  the  engine  <^ 
deapotism,  what  need  of  the  militia  1  If  there  should  be  no  army, 
whither  woidd  the  militia,  irritated  at  being  required  to  undertake 
a  diMant  and  distressing  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  riTeting 
the  ehaios  of  slavery  apon  a  part  ^  their  countrymen,  direct  their 
eourse,  but  to  the  seat  of  the  tyrants,  who  had  meditated  so  fbol- 
iab,  as  well  bb  so  wicked  a  project ;  to  crush  them  in  their  imag- 
ined eotrenchments  of  power,  and  make  them  an  example  of  the 
just  vengeance  of  an  abused  and  incensed  people  ?  Is  this  the 
way  in  which  usurpers  stride  to  dominion  over  a  numerous  and 
anhghtened  nation  1  Do  they  begin  by  exciting  the  detestation  of 
the  very  instruments  of  their  intended  usurpations  ?  Do  they 
uaoally  commence  their  career  by  wanton  and  disgustful  acts  of 
power,  calculated  to  answer  no  end,  but  to  draw  upon  themsdves 
nniversal  hatred  and  execration  1  Are  suppositions  of  this  sort, 
the  sober  admonitions  of  disoerning  patriots  to  a  discerning  peo- 
ple t  Or  are  they  the  iniammatory  ravings  of  chagrined  incen- 
diaries, or  distempered  enthusiasts  t  If  we  were  even  to  suppose 
the  national  rulers  actuated  by  the  most  ungovernable  ambition,  it 
18  impossible  to  believe  that  they  would  employ  such  preposterous 
meana  to  accomplish  their  dcwigns. 

In  times  of  insurrection,  or  invasion,  it  would  be  natural  and 
proper,  that  the  miKtia  of  a  neighbouring  state  should  be  marched 
larito  aadther»  to  resist  a  common  enemy,  or  te  guard  the  republic 
against  the  Tioleneaa  af  iisetiMi  or  seditloo^    This  wag  ftequentlf 
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At  OM»t  ill  re^eet  to  the  fine  olijecti  in  die  boutie  of  the  lalt 
war ;  and  this  mutual  succour  is,  indeed,  a  principal  end  of  our 
politieal  association.  If  the  power  of  affording  it  be  placed  under 
the  directjon  of  the  onion,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  a  sapins 
«ad  listless  inattention  to  the  dangers  of  a  neighbour,  till  its  near 
approai^  had  superadded  the  incitements  of  self-preseryation,  to 
the  too  feeble  impulses  of  duty  and  sympathj.  PUBLIUS. 


NO.  XXX. 

By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 
CMterming  l^axatitm. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  federal  government  ought 
to  possess  the  power  of  providing  for  the  support  of  the  national 
forces ;  in  which  proposition  was  intended  to  be  included  the  ex- 
pense of  raising  troops,  of  building  and  equipping  fleets,  and  all 
other  expenses  in  any  wise  connected  with  military  arrangements 
and  operations.  But  these  are  not  the  only  objects  to  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  union,  in  respect  to  revenue,  must  necessarily 
be  empowered  to  extend.  It  must  embrace  a  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  national  civil  list ;  for  the  payment  of  the  nationd 
debts  contracted,  or  that  may  be  contracted  ;  and,  in  general,  for 
all  those  matters  which  will  call  for  disbursements  out  of  the  na- 
tional treasury.  The  conclusion  is,  that  there  must  be  interwoven, 
in  the  frame  of  the  government,  a  general  power  of  taxation,  in 
one  shape  or  another. 

Money  is  with  propriety  considered  as  the  vital  principle  of  the 
body  politic ;  as  that  which  sustains  its  life  and  motion,  and  ena- 
bles it  to  perform  its  most  essential  functions.  A  complete  power, 
therefore,  to  procure  a  regular  and  adequate  supply  of  revenuat 
as  far  as  the  resources  of  the  community  will  permit,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  every  constitution.  From 
a  deficiency  in  this  particular,  one  of  two  evils  must  ensue ;  either 
the  people  must  be  subjected  to  continual  plunder,  as  a  aubstitote 
for  fi  more  eligible  mode  of  supplying  the  public  wants,  or  iht 
government  must  sink  into  a  fatal  atrophy,  and  in  a  short  course 
of  time  perish. 

In  the  Ottoman  or  Turkish  empire,  the  sovereign,  tbougti  in 
other  respects  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  hia  sub- 
jects, has  no  right  to  impose  a  new  tax.  The  consequence  is,  tlMit 
be  permits  the  bashaws  or  governors  of  provinces  to  pillage  tlie 
people  at  discretion ;  and,  in  turn,  squeezes  oat  of  them  the  mubbs 
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(rf  whifih  be  aluiAi  in  need,  ta  satisfy  kii  own  eiAg&Bcm,  asri 
t)Mse  of  the  etete.  In  America,  from  a  like  eause,  the  fovera* 
meat  of  the  anion  has  gradually  dwindled  into  a  state  of  decay, 
afijpjroachiQg  nearly  to  annihilation«  Who  can  doaht,  th^  the 
hap^ness  ef  the  people  in  both  countries  would  be  pr<nneted  1^ 
eompetent  authorities  in  the  proper  hands,  to  provide  the  reyeaoes 
'  which  the  necessities  of  the  public  might  require  1 

The  present  confederation,  feeble  as  it  is,  intended  to  repose  in 
the  United  States  an  unlimited  power  of  providing  for  the  pecoofr* 
ary  wants  of  the  union.  But  proceeding  upon  an  erroneous  prin* 
ciple,  it  has  been  done  in  such  a  manner  as  entirely  to  have  frus- 
trated the  intention.  Congress,  by  the  articles  which  compose 
that  compact,  (as  has  been  already  stated,)  are  authorized  to  as* 
certain  and  call  lor  any  sums  of  money  necessary,  in  their  judg- 
ment, to  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  and  their  requisitions, 
if  conformable  to  the  rule  of  apportionment,  are,  in  every  consti> 
tutional  sense,  obligatory  npon  the  states.  These  have  no  right  to 
qoestion  the  propriety  of  the  demand ;  no  discretion  beyond  that 
of  devising  tlie  ways  and  means  of  furnishing  the  sums  demand- 
ed. But  though  this  be  strictly  and  truly  the  case ;  though  the 
assumption  of  such  a  right  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  arti- 
cles of  union  ;  though  it  may  seldom  or  never  have  been  avowed- 
ly claimed ;  yet  in  practice  it  has  been  constantly  exercised ;  and 
would  continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  the  revenues  of  the  confedera- 
ey  should  remain  dependent  on  the  intermediate  agency  of  its 
members.  What  the  consequences  of  the  system  have  been,  is 
within  the  knowledge  of  every  man,  the  least  Conversant  in  our 
public  affairs,  and  has  been  abundantly  unfolded  in  different 
parts  of  these  inquiries.  It  is  this  which  has  chiefly  contributed 
to  reduce  us  to  a  situation,  that  affords  ample  cause  of  mortifioa- 
tion  to  ourselves,  and  of  triumph  to  our  enemies. 

What  remedy  can  there  be  for  this  situation,  but  in  a  change 
of  the  system  which  has  produced  it....in  a  change  of  the  falla- 
cious and  delusive  system  of  quotas  and  requisitions  t  What  sub- 
stitute can  there  be  imagined  for  this  ignis  fatuus  in  finance,  but 
tbat  of  permitting  the  national  government  to  raise  its  own  reve- 
Btiee  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  taxation,  authorized  in  evety  well- 
ordered  constitution  of  civil  government  1  Ingenious  men  may 
declaim  with  plausibility  on  any  subject ;  but  no  human  ingenuity 
eao  point  out  any  other  expedient  to  rescue  us  from  the  inconve- 
9wnces  and  embarrassments,  naturally  resulting  from  defective 
MppHes  of  the  public  treasury. 

The  more  intelligent  adversaries  of  the  new  constitution  admit 
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die  foreeof  thb  reatoniag ;  but  they  ^alifj  their  admisMii  bj  t 
distinction  between  what  tfaej  call  intemai  and  exUmal  taiatioos* 
The  former  they  would  reserve  to  the  state  govern  ments ;  the  lal* 
ter,  which  thej  explain  into  oommercial  imposts,  or  rather  duties 
on  imported  articles,  they  declare  themselves  willing  to  concede 
to  the  federal  head.  This  distinction,  however,  would  violate  that 
fundamental  maxim  of  good  sense  and  sound  policy,  which  dic- 
tates that  every  power  ought  to  be  proportionate  to  its  objrct  ; 
and  would  still  leave  the  general  government  in  a  kind  of  tutelage 
to  the  state  governments,  inconsistent  with  every  idea  of  vigour 
or  efficiency.  Who  can  pretend  that  commercial  imposts  are,  or 
would  be,  alone  equal  to  the  present  and  future  exigencies  of  the 
union  ?  Taking  into  the  account  the  existing  debt,  foreign  and 
domestic,  upon  any  plan  of  extinguishment,  which  a  man  mod- 
erately impressed  with  the  importance  of  public  justice  and  publio 
credit  could  approve,  in  addition  to  the  establishments  which  all 
parties  will  acknowledge  to  be  necessary,  we  could  not  reasonably 
flatter  ourselves,  that  this  resource  alone,  upon  the  most  improved 
scale,  would  even  suffice  for  its  present  necessities.  Its  future  ne- 
cessities admit  not  of  calculation  or  limitation ;  and  upon  the 
principle  more  than  once  adverted  to,  the  power  of  making  pro- 
vision for  them  as  they  arise  ought  to  be  equally  unconfined.  I 
believe  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  position,  warranted  by  the  history 
of  mankind,  that  in  He  usual  progress  of  things^  the  necessities  of 
a  nation^  in  every  stage  of  its  existence^  will  be  found  at  least  equalio 
its  resmarces. 

To  say  that  deficiencies  may  be  provided  for  by  requisitioni 
«|wn  the  states,  is  on  the  one  hand  to  acknowledge  that  this  sys- 
tem cannot  be  depended  upon ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  depend 
upon  it  for  every  thing  beyond  a  certain  limit.  Those  who  have 
carefully  attended  to  its  vices  and  deformities,  as  they  have  been 
exhibited  by  experience,  or  delineated  in  the  course  of  these 
papers,  must  feel  an  invincible  repugnancy  to  trusting  the  na- 
tional interests,  in  any  degree,  to  its  operation.  Whenever 
it  is  brought  into  activity,  its  inevitable  tendency  must  be  to 
enfeeble  the  union,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and  conten* 
tion  between  the  federal  head  and  its  members,  and  between  the 
members  themselves.  Can  it  be  expected  that  the  deficiencies 
would  be  better  supplied  in  this  mode,  than  the  total  wants  of  the 
union  have  heretofore  been  supplied,  in  the  same  mode  1  It  ought 
to  be  recollected,  that  if  less  will  be  required  from  the  states,  they 
will  have  proportionably  less  means  to  answer  the  demand.  If 
tbe  opinions  of  those  wbo  contend  for  the  distinction  which  has 
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been  mentioned,  were  to  be  received  as  evidence  of  tmtb,  one 
would  be  led  to  conclude,  that  there  was  some  known  point  in  the 
economy  of  national  affairs,  at  which  it  would  be  safe  to  stop,  and 
to  say  :  thus  far,  the  ends  of  public  happiness  will  be  promoted  hf 
supplying  the  wants  of  government,  and  all  beyond  this  is  un- 
worthy of  our  care  or  anxiety.  How  is  it  possible  that  a  govern* 
tnent,  half  supplied  and  always  necessitous,  can  fulfil  the  pur^ 
poses  of  its  institution  ;  can  provide  for  the  security,  advance  the 
prosperity,  or  support  the  reputation  of  the  commonwealth  ?  How 
can  it  ever  possess  either  energy  or  stability,  dignity  or  credit^ 
confidence  at  home,  or  respectability  abroad  ?  How  can  its  ad* 
ministration  be  any  thing  else  than  a  succession  of  expedientf 
temporizing,  impotent,  disgraceful  ?  How  will  it  be  able  to  avoid 
a  frequent  sacrifice  of  its  engagements  to  immediate  necessity  t 
How  can  it  undertake  or  execute  any  liberal  or  enlarged  plans  of 
public  good  ? 

Ijet  us  attend  to  what  would  be  the  effects  of  this  situation,  ill 
the  very  first  war  in  which  we  should  happen  to  be  engaged.  W^ 
will  presume,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  revenue  arising  from 
the  import  duties  answers  the  purposes  of  a  provision  for  the 
public  debt,  and  of  a  peace  establishment  for  the  union.  That 
circumstanced,  a  war  breaks  out.  What  would  be  the  probable 
conduct  of  the  government  in  such  an  emergency  ?  Taught  by 
experience,  that  proper  dependence  could  not  be  placed  on  the 
success  of  requisitions  ;  unable  by  its  own  authority  to  lay  hold  of 
fresh  resources,  and  urged  by  considerations  of  national  danger; 
would  it  not  be  driven  to  the  expedient  of  diverting  the  fimde  aU 

'  ready  appropriated,  from  their  proper  objects,  to  the  defence  of 
the  state  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  step  of  this  kind  could 
be  avoided ;  and  if  it  should  be  taken,  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
prove  the  destruction  of  public  credit  at  the  very  moment  that  it 

*  was  become  essential  to  the  public  safety.  To  imagine  at  such  a 
crisis  credit  might  be  dispensed  with,  would  be  the  extreme  of  in- 
fatuation. In  the  modern  system  of  war,  nations  the  most  wealthy 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  laige  loans.  A  country  so  little  opu- 
lent as  ours,  must  feel  this  necessity  in  a  much  stronger  degree. 
But  who  would  lend  to  a  government,  that  prefaced  its  overtures 
for  borrowing  by  an  act  which  demonstrated  that  no  reliance 
cofild  be  placed  on  the  steadiness  of  its  measures  for  paying? 
The  loans  it  might  be  able  to  procure,  would  be  as  limited  in  their 
extent,  as  burtfaensome  in  their  conditions.  They  would  be  made 
vpon  tlie  same  principles  that  usurers  commonly  lend  to  bankrupt 
17 
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and  fraudulent  debtor8....wilh  a  sparing  liand«  and  at  enormoui 
premiums. 

It  maj  perhaps  be  imagined  that  from  the  scantiness  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country ;  the  necessity  of  diverting  the  established 
funds  in  the  case  supposed,  would  exist :  though  the  national  gov- 
ernment should  possess  an  unrestrained  power  of  taxation.  But 
two  considerations  will  serve  to  quiet  all  apprehensions  on  this 
head  ;  one  is,  that  we  are  sure  the  resources  of  the  community, 
in  their  foil  extent,  will  be  brought  into  activity  for  the  benefit  of 
the  union. ;  the  other  is,  that  whatever  deficiencies  there  may  be, 
can  without  difficulty  be  supplied  by  loans. 

The  power  of  creating,  by  its  own  authority,  new  funds  from 
new  objects  of  taxation,  would  enable  the  national  government  to 
borrow,  as  far  as  its  necessities  might  require.  Foreigners,  as 
"well  as  the  citizens  of  America,  could  then  reasonably  repose  con- 
fidence in  its  engagements :  but  to  depend  upon  a  government, 
that  must  itself  depend  upon  thirteen  other  governments,  fur  the 
means  of  fulfilling  its  contracts,  when  once  its  situation  is  clearly 
understood,  would  require  a  degree  of  credulity  not  often  to  be 
met  with  in  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  mankind,  and  little  re- 
concilable with  the  usual  sharpsigbtedness  of  avarice. 

Reflections  of  this  kind  may  have  trifiing  weight  with  men  who 
hope  to  see  the  halcyon  scenes  of  the  poetic  or  fabulous  age 
realized  in  America ;  but  to  those  who  believe  we  are  likely  to  ex- 
perience a  common  portion  of  the  vicissitudes  and  calamities 
which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  other  nations,  they  must  appear  en- 
titled to  serious  attention.  Such  men  must  behold  the  actual  situ* 
ation  of  their  country  with  painful  solicitude,  and  deprecate  the 
evils  which  ambition  or  revenge  might,  with  too  much  facility,  in- 
flict upon  it.  FUBLIUS. 


NO.  XXXL 
By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  same  Subject  Continued, 

In  disquisitions  of  every  kind,  there  are  certain  primary  truthsi 
or  ficst  principles,  upon  which  all  subsequent  reasonings  must  de- 
pend. These  contain  an  internal  evidence,  which,  antecedent  to 
all  reflection  or  combination,  commands  the  assent  of  tlie'mind. 
Where  it  produces  not  this  efiect,  it  must  proceed  either  from  some 
disorder  in  the  organs  of  perception,  or  from  the  influence  of  some 
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•trong  interest,  or  pawion,  or  prejudice.  Of  thit  nmture  are  the 
maxims  in  geometry,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part ;  that 
things  equal  to  the  same,  are  equal  to  one  another ;  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space ;  and  that  all  right  anglea 
are  equal  to  each  other.  Of  the  same  nature,  are  these  other 
maxims  in  ethics  and  politics,  that  there  cannot  be  an  effect  with- 
out a  cause ;  that  the  means  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  end; 
that  every  power  ought  to  be  commensurate  with  its  object ;  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  limitation  of  a  power  destined  to  effect  a  pur- 
pose which  is  itself  incapable  of  limitation.  And  there  are  other 
truths  in  the  two  latter  sciences,  which,  if  they  cannc»t  pretend  to 
rank  in  the  class  of  axioms,  are  such  direct  inferences  from  them 
and  so  obvious  in  themselves,  and  so  agreeable  to  the  natural  aad 
unsophisticated  dictates  of  common  sense,  that  they  challenge  the 
assent  of  a  sound  and  unbiassed  mind,  with  a  degree  of  force  and 
conviction  almost  equally  irresistible. 

The  objects  of  geometrical  inquiry  are  so  entirely  abstracted 
from  those  pursuits  which  stir  up  and  put  in  motion  the  onmiy 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  that  mankind,  without  difficulty, 
adopt  not  only  the  more  simple  theorems  of  the  science,  but  even 
those  abstruse  paradoxes  which,  however  they  may  appear  sus- 
ceptible of  demonstration,  are  at  variance  with  the  natural  con- 
ceptions which  the  mind,  without  the  aid  of  philosophy,  woald  be 
led  to  entertain  upon  the  subject.  The  infinite  DivisiaiLirr  of 
matter,  or,  in  other  words,  the  infinite  divisibility  of  a  finttb 
thing,  extending  even  to  the  minutest  atom,  is  a  point  agreed 
among  geometricians ;  though  not  less  incomprehensible  to  com- 
mon sense,  than  any  of  those  mysteries  in  religion,  against  which 
the  batteries  of  infidelity  have  been  so  industriously  levelled. 

But  in  the  sciences  of  morals  and  politics,  men  are  found  far 
less  tractable.  To  a  certain  degree,  it  is  right  and  useful  that  this 
should  be  the  case.  Caution  and  investigation  are  a  necessary 
armour  against  errour  and  imposition.  But  this  untractableness 
may  be  carried  too  far,  and  may  degenerate  into  obstinacy,  per- 
▼erseness,  or  disingenuity.  Though  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that 
the  principles  of  moral  and  political  knowledge  have,  in  general* 
the  same  degree  of  certainty  with  those  of  the  mathematics  ;  yet 
they  have  much  better  claims  in  this  respect,  than,  to  judge  from 
the  conduct  of  men  in  particular  situations,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  allow  them.  The  obscurity  is  much  oftener  in  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  reasoner,  than  in  the  subject.  Men,  upon  too 
many  occasions,  do  not  give  their  own  understandings  fair  play ; 
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bqt  jielditg  to  some  uotoward  bias,  they  eiiUmgle  tbcmarifM  k 
wordjs,  aod  confound  tbamselves  in  subtletiea. 

How  else  could  it  happen,  (if  we  admit  the  objectors  to  be  sia* 
cere  in  their  opposition,)  that  positions  so  clear  as  those  whiob 
manifest  the  necessitj  of  a  ^neral  power  of  taxation  in  the  go?- 
«rnoient  of  the  union,  should  have  to  encounter  any  adversaries 
nmong  men  of  dLscernmeqt  1  Though  these  positioos  ba?e  btea 
elsewhere  fully  stated,  they  will  perhaps  not  be  improperly  rees* 
pitulated  in  this  place,  as  introductory  to  an  examination  of  what 
may  have  been  offered  by  way  of.  objection  to  them*  They  are  in 
substance  as  follow : 

A  government  ought  to  contain  in  itself  every  power  requisite 
to  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  objects  committed  to  its  cfire, 
and  the  complete  execution  of  the  trusts  for  which  it  is  req[M>nsi« 
bto ;  fre^  from  every  other  control,  but  a  regard  to  the  publia 
good,  and  to  the  sense  of  the  people. 

'  As  the  duties  of  superintending  the  national  defence,  and  of 
securing  the  public  peace  against  foreign  or  domestic  violence, 
involve  a  provision  for  casualties  and  dangers,  to  which  no  possi* 
ble  limits  can  be  assigned,  the  power  of  making  that  provisiop 
ought  to  know  no  other  bounds  than  the  exigencies  of  the  nation, 
and  the  resources  of  the  community. 

As  revenue  is  the  essential  engine  by  which  the  means  of  an-i 
swering  the  national  exigencies  must  be  procured,  the  power  of 
procuring  that  article  in  its  full  extent  must  necessarily  be  compre^ 
bended  in  that  of  providing  for  those  exigencies. 

As  theory  and  practice  conspire  to  prove,  that  the  power  of  pro- 
curing revenue  is  unavailing,  when  exercised  over  the  states  in 
their  collective  capacities,  the  federal  government  must  of  necesal* 
ty  be  invested  with  an  unqualified  power  of  taxation  in  the  or- 
dinary modes. 

Did  not  experience  evince  the  contrary,  it  would  be  natural  to 
COBclttde,  that  the  propriety  of  a  general  power  of  taxation  in  tba 
national  government  might  safely  be  permitted  to  rest  on  the  evi- 
dence of  these  propositions,  unassisted  by  any  additional  argtt« 
^ents  or  illustrations.  But  we  find,  in  fact,  that  the  antagonists 
of  the  proposed  constitution,  so  far  from  acquiescing  in  their  just- 
ness or  trutb,  seem  to  make  tiieir  principal  and  most  ze.alous  efibrt 
against  this  part  of  the  plan*  It  may  therefore  be  satisfactory  to 
analyze  the  arguments  with  whiob  they  combat  it. 

Those  of  them,  which  have  been  most  laboured  with  that  riew, 
seem  in  substance  to  amount  to  this :  *<  It  is  not  true,  because  tbe 
"  exigencies  of  the  imion  may  not  be  susceptible  of  limitation,  that 
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*<  it«  power  of  Hying  taxes  oagbt  to  be  uneosfined.  Revetiuefi 
*'  k  as  requisite  to  the  purposes  of  the  local  administrations,  as  U> 
'*  those  of  the  union ;  and  the  former  are  at  least  of  equal  impor*** 
."  tance  with  the  latter,  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.  It  is  there* 
*'  fore  as  necessary,  that  the  state  goyernments  should  be  able  to 
'*  command  the  means  of  supplying  their  wants,  as  that  the  mir 
*^  tional  government  should  possess  the  like  faculty,  in  respect  to 
<<  the  wants  o£  the  union.  But  an  indefinite  power  of  taxation  in 
'*  Che  latter  might,  and  probably  would,  in  time,  deprive  the  former 
^  of  the  means  of  providing  for  their  own  necessities ;  and  would 
'*  subject  them  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  the  national  legislaturQr 
**  As  the  laws  of  the  union  are  to  become  the  supreme  law  of  tb^ 
*^  land  ;  as  it  is  to  have  power  to  pass  all  laws  that  may  be  nbces- 
*^  SARY  for  carrying  into  execution  the  authorities  with  which  it  is 
^*  proposed  to  vest  it ;  the  national  government  might  at  any  time 
*^  abolish  the  taxes  imposed  for  state  objects,  upon  the  pretence  of 
**  an  interference  with  its  own.  It  might  allege  a  necessity  of  do* 
**  log  this,  in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  the  national  revenues :  and 
^*  thus  all  the  resources  of  taxation  might,  by  degrees,  become  the 
'*  subjects  of  federal  monopoly,  to  the  entire  exclusion  and  destrao«> 
M  tion  of  the  state  governments." 

This  mode  of  reasoning  appears  sometimes  to  turn  upon  the 
aapposition  of  usurpation  in  the  national  government :  at  other 
times,  it  seems  to  be  designed  only  as  a  deduction  from  the  con- 
stitutional operation  of  its  intended  powers.  It  is  only  in  the  lat^* 
ter  light,  that  it  can  be  admitted  to  have  any  pretensions  to  fiBdr* 
nesM.  The  moment  we  launch  into  conjectures  about  the  usurpa- 
tions  of  the  federal  government,  we  get  into  an  un^thomable 
abyss,  and  fairly  put  ourselves  out  of  the  reach  of  all  reasoning. 
Imagination  may  range  at  pleasure,  till  it  gets  bewildered  amidst 
the  labyrinths  of  an  enchanted  castle,  and  knows  not,  on  which 
side  to  turn,  to  escape  from  the  apparitions  which  itself  has  raised. 
Wbatever  may  be  the  limits  or  modifications  of  the  powers  of 
the  union,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  an  endless  train  of  possible  dan- 
gers ;  and  by  indulging  an  excess  of  jealousy  and  timidity,  we 
may  bring  ourselves  to  a  state  of  absolute  scepticism  and  irresolu- 
tion. I  repeat  here,  what  I  have  observed  in  substance  in  another 
place,  that  all  observations,  founded  upon  the  danger  of  usurpa- 
tion* ought  to  be  referred  to  the  composition  and  structure  of  the 
foyef  nment,  not  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  powers.  The  state 
goTemneots,  by  their  original  constitutions,  are  invested  with 
oonidete  sovereignty.  In  what  does  our  security  consist  against 
Bsurpaticms  It om  that  quarter  t    Doubtless  in  the  manner  of  theif 
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formation,  and  in  a  dne  dependence  of  those  who  are  to  adminis- 
ter them  upon  the  people.  If  the  proposed  construction  of  the 
federal  goYcrnment  be  found,  upon  an  impartial  examination  of  it, 
to  be  such  as  to  afford,  to  a  proper  extent,  the  same  species  of  se- 
curity, all  apprehensions  on  the  score  of  usurpation  ought  to  be 
discarded. 

It  shodd  not  be  forgotten,  that  a  disposition  in  the  state  govern- 
ments to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  union,  is  quite  as  proba- 
ble as  a  dispositioa  in  the  union  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the 
state  governments.  What  side  would  be  likelj  to  prevail  in  such 
a  conflict,  must  depend  on  the  means  which  the  contending  parties 
could  employ,  towards  ensuring  success.  As  in  republics,  strength 
is  always  on  the  side  of  the  people  ;  and  as  there  are  weighty  rea- 
sons to  induce  a  belief,  that  the  state  governments  will  commonly 
possess  most  influence  aver  them,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that 
such  contests  will  be  most  apt  to  end  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
union  ;  and  that  there  is  greater  probability  of  encroachments  by 
the  members  upon  the  federal  head,  than  by  the  federal  liead  upon 
the  members.  But  it  is  evident,  that  all  conjectures  of  this  kind 
must  be  extremely  vague  and  fallible ;  and  that  it  is  by  far  the 
safest  course  to  lay  them  altogether  aside ;  and  to  confiue  our  at- 
tention wholly  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers,  as  they  are 
delineated  in  the  constitution.  Every  thing  beyond  this  must  be 
left  to  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  the  people  ;  who,  as  they  will 
hold  the  scales  in  their  own  hands,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  always 
take  care  to  preserve  the  constitutional  equilibrium  between  the 
general  and  the  state  governments.  Upon  this  ground,  which  is 
evidently  the  true  one,  it  will  not  be  difRcult  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tions, which  have  been  made  to  an  indefinite  power  of  taxation  in 
the  United  States.  PUBLIUS. 


NO.  XXXII. 
By  ALteXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  same  Subject  Continued. 

Although  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  real  danger 
of  the  consequences  to  the  state  governments,  which  seem  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  power  in  the  union  to  control  them  in  the 
levies  of  money ;  because  I  am  persuaded  that  the  sense  of  the 
people,  the  extreme  hazard  of  provoking  the  resentments  of  the 
state  governments,  and  a  conviction  of  the  utility  and  necessity  of 
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local  adauoiftrationsy  for  local  purposes,  would  be  a  complete  bai^ 
rier  against  the  oppressive  use  of  such  a  power :  jet  I  am  willing 
here  to  allow,  in  its  full  extent,  the  justness  of  the  reasoning, 
which  requires,  that  the  individual  states  should  possess  an  inde- 
pendent and  uncontrolable  authority  to  raise  their  own  revenues 
for  the  supply  of  their  own  wants.  And  making  this  concession  I 
affirm,  that  (with  the  sole  exception  of  duties  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports) they  would,  under  the  plan  of  the  convention,  retain  that 
authority  in  the  most  absolute  and  unqualified  sense  ;  and  that  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  national  government  to  abridge  them 
in  the  exercise  of  it,  would  be  a  violent  assumption  of  power,  un- 
warranted by  any  article  or  clause  of  its  constitution. 

An  entire  consolidation  of  the  states  into  one  complete  national 
sovereignty,  would  imply  an  entire  subordination  of  the  parts ; 
and  whatever  powers  might  remain  in  them,  would  be  altogether 
dependent  on  the  general  will.  But  as  the  plan  of  the  convention 
aims  only  at  a  partial  union  or  consohdation,  the  state  govern- 
ments would  clearly  retain  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  which  they 
before  had,  and  which  were  not,  by  that  act,  exclusively  delegated 
to  the  United  States.  This  exclusive  delegation,  or  rather  this 
alienation  of  state  sovereignty,  would  only  exist  in  three  cases ; 
where  the  constitution  in  express  terms  granted  an  exclusive  au- 
thority to  the  union  ;  where  it  granted,  in  one  instance,  an  au- 
thority to  the  union,  and  in  another,  prohibited  the  states  from  ex- 
ercising the  like  authority  ;  and  where  it  granted  an  authority 
to  the  union,  to  which  a  similar  authority  in  the  states  would  be 
absolutely  and  totally  contradictory  and  repugnant.  I  use  these 
terms  to  distinguish  this  last  case  from  another  which  might  ap- 
pear to  resemble  it ;  but  which  would,  in  fact,  be  essentially  dif-* 
ferent :  I  mean  where  the  exercise  of  a  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
might  be  productive  of  occasional  interferences  in  the  poUcy  of 
any  branch  of  administration,  but  would  not  imply  any  direct  con- 
tradiction or  repugnancy  in  point  of  constitutional  authority« 
These  three  cases  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, may  be  exemplified  by  the  following  instances :  the  last 
clause  but  one  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  provides 
expressly,  that  congress  shall  exercise  **  exclusive  legislation^^  over 
the  district  to  be  appropriated  as  the  seat  of  government.  This 
answers  to  the  first  case.  The  first  clause  of  the  same  section 
empowers  congress  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
"  excises ;"  and  the  second  clause  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  same 
article  declares,  that  "  no  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  con- 
**  gress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports^  except  for 
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**  the  pnrpote  of  execnting  iu  inspeetion  laws.'*  Hence  woeM 
result  ao  ezolusive  power  in  the  union  to  lay  duties  on  imports 
and  exports,  with  the  particular  exception  mentioned ;  but  this 
power  is  abridged  by  another  clause,  which  declares,  that  no  tax 
or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state :  in  con- 
sequence of  which  qualification,  it  now  only  extends  to  the  duties 
mi  imports.  This  answers  to  the  second  case.  The  third  will  be 
Ibund  in  that  clause  which  declares,  that  congress  shall  have  pow- 
er *'  to  establish  an  uniform  rulb  of  naturalization  throughout 
"  the  United  States."  This  must  necessarily  be  exclusife :  be- 
cause if  each  state  had  power  to  prescribe  a  distinct  rule,  there 
could  be  no  uniform  rule. 

A  case  which  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  resemble  the  latter, 
but  which  is  in  fact  widely  different,  affects  the  question  immedi- 
ately under  consideration.  I  mean  the  power  of  imposing  taxes 
on  all  articles  other  than  exports  and  imports.  This,  I  contend, 
is  manifestly  a  concurrent  and  coequal  authority  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  individual  states.  There  is  plainly  no  expression 
in  the  granting  clause,  which  makes  that  power  exclusive  in  the 
onion.  There  is  no  independent  clause  or  sentence  which  prohib- 
its the  states  from  exercising  it.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the 
case,  that  a  plain  and  conclusive  argument  to  the  contrary  is  de- 
dueiUe,  from  the  restraint  laid  upon  the  states  in  relation  to  duties 
on  imports  and  exports:  This  restriction  implies  an  admission, 
that  if  it  were  not  inserted,  the  states  would  possess  the  power  it 
excludes ;  and  it  implies  a  further  admission,  that  as  to  all  other 
taxes,  the  authority  of  the  states  remains  undiminished.  In  any 
other  view  it  would  be  both  unnecessary  and  dangerous.  It  would 
be  unnecessary,  because  if  the  grant  to  the  union  of  the  power  of 
laying  sUch  duties  implied  the  exclusion  of  the  states,  or  even 
their  subordination  in  this  particular,  there  could  be  no  need  of 
such  a  restriction  :  it  would  be  dangerous,  because  the  introduc- 
tion of  it  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion  which  has  been  mention- 
ed, and  which,  if  the  reasoning  of  the  objectors  be  just,  could  not 
have  been  intended  ;  I  mean  that  the  states,  in  all  cases  to  which 
the  restriction  did  not  apply,  would  have  a  concurrent  power  of 
taxation  with  the  union.  The  restriction  in  question  amounts  to 
what  lawyers  call  a  negative  pregnant  ;  that  is,  a  negation  of 
one  thing,  and  an  affirmance  of  another :  a  negation  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  states  to  impose  taxes  on  imports  and  exports,  and  an 
affirmance  of  their  authority  to  impose  them  on  all  other  articles. 
It  would  be  mere  sophistry  to  argue  that  it  was  meant  to  exclude 
them  absolutely  from  the  imposition  of  taxes  of  the  former  kind. 
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tt&d  to  leave  them  at  liberty  to  lay  others  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  national  legislature.  The  restraining  or  prohibitory  clause 
only  says,  that  they  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  congress^  lay 
«uch  duties ;  and  if  we  are  to  understand  this  in  the  sense  last 
mentioned,  the  constitution  would  then  be  made  to  introduce  a 
formal  provision,  for  the  sake  of  a  very  absurd  conclusion  ;  which 
IS}  that  the  states,  toith  the  consent  of  the  national  legislature,  might 
tax  imports  and  exports ;  and  that  they  might  tax  every  other  arti- 
cle, unless  controled  by  the  same  body.  If  this  was  the  intention, 
why  was  it  not  left,  in  the  first  instance,  to  what  is  alleged  to  be 
the  natural  operation  of  the  original  clause,  conferring  the  gene- 
ral power  of  taxation  upon  the  union  ?  It  is  evident  that  this  could 
not  have  been  the  intention,  and  that  it  will  not  bear  a  construc- 
tion of  the  kind. 

As  to  a  supposition  of  repugnancy  between  the  power  of  tax- 
ation in  the  states  and  in  the  union,  it  cannot  be  supported  in  that 
sense  which  would  be  requisite  to  work  an  exclusion  of  the  states. 
It  is  indeed  possible  that  a  tax  might  be  laid  on  a  particular  ar- 
ticle by  a  state,  which  might  render  it  inexpedient  that  a  further 
tax  should  be  laid  on  the  same  article  by  the  union  ;  but  it  would 
not  imply  a  constitutional  inability  to  impose  a  further  tax.  The 
quantity  of  the  imposition,  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  an 
increase  on  either  side,  would  be  mutually  questions  of  prudence ; 
but  there  would  be  involved  no  direct  contradiction  of  power. 
The  particular  policy  of  the  national  and  of  the  state  system  of 
finance  might  now  and  then  not  exactly  coincide,  and  might  re- 
quire reciprocal  forbearances.  It  is  not  however  a  mere  possi- 
bility of  inconvenience  in  the  exercise  of  powers,  but  an  immedi- 
tite  constitutional  repugnancy,  that  can  by  implication  alienate 
and  extinguish  a  preexisting^  right  of  sovereignty. 

The  necessity  of  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases,  re- 
sults from  the  division  of  the  sovereign  power  ;  and  the  rule  that 
all  authorities,  of  which  the  states  are  not  explicitly  divested  in 
favour  of  the  union,  remain  with  them  in  full  vigour,  is  not  only 
a  theoretical  consequence  of  that  division,  but  is  clearly  admit- 
ted by  the  whole  tenour  of  the  instrument  which  contains  the  arti- 
cles of  the  proposed  constitution.  We  there  find,  that  notwith- 
standing the  affirmative  grants  of  general  authorities,  there  has 
been  the  most  pointed  care  in  those  cases  where  it  was  deemed 
improper  that  the  like  authorities  should  reside  in  the  states,  to  in- 
sert negative  clauses  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  them  by  the  states. 
The  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  consists  altogether  of  such 
provisions.  This  circumstance  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  sense 
18 
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of  the  conreDtion,  and  furnishes  a  rule  of  interpretation  out  of 
the  hodj  of  the  act,  which  justifies  the  position  I  ha?e  advanced* 
and  refutes  every  hypothesis  to  the  contrary.  PUBLIUS* 
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jTIc  same  Subject  Continued. 

The  residue  of  the  argument  against  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution, in  respect  to  taxation,  is  ingrafted  upon  the  following 
clauses :  The  last  clause  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article, 
authorizes  the  national  legislature  *'  to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
*'  be  necessary  and  proper ^  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers 
*<  by  that  constitution  vested  in  the  government  of  the  United 
"  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof;"  and  the  second 
clause  of  the  sixth  article  declares,  that  **  the  constitution  and 
"  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof^  and  the 
*'  treaties  made  by  their  authority,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
*'  land ;  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the 
"  contrary  notwithstanding." 

These  two  clauses  have  been  the  sources  of  much  virulent  in- 
Tective,  and  petulant  declamation,  against  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion.    They  have  been  held  up  to  the  people  in  all  the  exaggerat- 
ed  colours  of  misrepresentation ;  as  the  pernicious  engines  by 
which  their  local  governments  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  their  lib- 
erties exterminated  ;  as  the  hideous  monster  whose  devouring  jaws 
would  spare  neither  sex  nor  age,  nor  high  nor  low,  nor  sacred  dot 
profane  ;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  after  all  this  clamour, 
to  those  who  may  not  have  happened  to  contemplate  them  in  the 
same  light,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  perfect  confidence,  that  the 
constitutional  operation  of  the  intended  government  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same,  if  these  clauses  were  entirely  obliterated,  as  if 
they  were  repeated  in  every  article.     They  are  only  declaratory 
of  a  truth,  which  would  have  resulted  by  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able implication  from  the  y^ry  act  of  constituting  a  federal  govern- 
ment, and  vesting  it  with  certain  specified  powers.     This  is   so 
clear  a  proposition,  that  moderation  itself  can  scarcely  listen  to 
the  railings  which  have  been  so  copiously  vented  against  this  part 
of  the  plan,  without  emotions  that  disturb  its  equanimity. 

What  is  a  power,  but  the  ability  or  faculty  of  doing  a  thing  ? 
What  is  the  ability  to  do  a  thing,  but  the  power  of  employing  the 
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means  neceitarj  to  itg  execution  t  What  is  a  leoislative  power, 
but  a  power  of  making  laws  1  What  are  the  means  to  execute  a 
LBoiSLATiVE  powcr,  but  LAWS  ?  What  is  the  power  of  laying  and 
collecting  taxes,  but  a  legislative  power ^  or  a  power  of  making  law$^ 
to  laj  and  collect  taxes  ?  What  are  the  proper  means  of  execut- 
ing such  a  power,  but  necessary  and  proper  laws  t 

This  simple  train  of  inquiry  furnishes  us  at  once  with  a  test  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  clause  complained  of.  It  conducts  us  to 
this  palpable  truth,  that  a  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  must  be 
a  power  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  the  execution  of 
that  power  :  and  what  does  the  unfortunate  and  calumniated  pro- 
vision i%  question  do,  more  than  declare  the  same  truth ;  to  wit, 
that  the  national  legislature,  to  whom  the  power  of  laying  and 
collecting  taxes  had  been  previously  given,  might,  in  the  execution 
of  that  power,  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry .  it  into 
effect  t  I  have  applied  these  observations  thus  particularly  to  the 
power  of  taxation  ;  because  it  is  the  immediate  subject  under  con- 
sideration, and  because  it  is  the  most  important  of  the  authorities 
proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  the  union.  But  the  same  process 
will  lead  to  the  same  result,  in  relation  to  all  other  powers  declar- 
ed in  the  constitution.  And  it  is  expressly  to  execute  these  pow- 
ers, that  the  sweeping  clause,  as  it  has  been  affectedly  called,  au- 
thorizes the  national  legislature  to  pass  all  necessary  and  proper 
laws.  If  there  be  any  thing  exceptionable,  it  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  specific  powers,  upon  which  this  general  declaration  is  pre- 
dicated. The  declaration  itself,  though  it  may  be  chargeable  with 
tautology  or  redundancy,  is  at  least  perfectly  harmless. 

But  SUSPICION  may  ask,  why  then  was  it  introduced  ?  The  an- 
swer is,  that  it  could  only  have  been  done  for  greater  caution,  and 
to  guard  against  all  cavilling  refinements  in  those  who  might  here- 
after feel  a  disposition  to  curtail  and  evade  the  legitimate  authori- 
ties of  the  union.  The  convention  probably  foresaw,  what  it  has 
been  a  principal  aim  of  these  papers  to  inculcate,  that  the  danger 
which  most  threatens  our  political  welfare  is,  that  the  state  gov- 
ernments will  finally  sap  the  foundations  of  the  union  ;  and  might 
therefore  think  it  necessary,  in  so  cardinal  a  point,  to  leave  noth- 
ing to  construction.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  inducement  to 
it,  the  wisdom  of  the  precaution  is  evident  from  the  cry  which  has 
been  raised  against  it ;  as  that  very  cry  betrays  a  disposition  to 
question  the  great  and  essential  trath  which  it  is  manifestly  the 
object  of  that  provision  to  declare. 

But  it  may  be  again  asked,  who  is  to  judge  of  the  necessity  and 
propriety  of  the  laws  to  be  passed  for  executing  the  powers  of  the 
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union  ?     I  answer,  first,  that  this  question  arises  as  well  and  at 
fully  upon  the  simple  grant  of  those  powers,  as  upon  the  declara- 
tory clause :  and  I  answer,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  national 
government,  like  every  other,  must  judge,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  proper  exercise  of  its  powers  ;  and  its  constituents  in  the  last. 
If  the  federal  government  should  overpass  the  just  bounds  of  it» 
authority,  and  make  a  tyrannical  use  of  its  powers ;   the  people^ 
whose  creature  it  is,  must  appeal  to  the  standard  they  have  form- 
ed, and  take  such  measures  to  redress  the  injury  done  to  the  con- 
stitution, as  the  exigency  may  suggest  and  prudence  justify.     The 
propriety  of  a  law,  in  a  constitutional  light,  must  always  be  de- 
termined by  the  nature  of  the  powers  upon  which  it  is  fii^unded. 
Suppose,  by  some  forced  construction  of  its  authority,  (which  in- 
deed cannot  easily  be  imagined,)  the  federal  legislature  should  at- 
tempt to  vary  the  law  of  descent  in  any  state  ;  would  it  not  be  ev- 
ident, that  in  making  such  an  attempt,  it  had  exceeded  its  juris- 
diction, and  infringed  upon  that  of  the  state  1     Suppose,  again, 
that  upon  the  pretence  of  an  interference  with  its  revenues,  it 
should  undertake  to  abrogate  a  land  tax  imposed  by  the  authority 
of  a  state ;  would  it  not  be  equally  evident,  that  this  was  an  inva- 
sion of  that  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  this  species  of 
tax,  which  the  constitution  plainly  supposes  to  exist  in  the  state 
governments  ?     If  there  ever  should  be  a  doubt  on  this  head,  the 
eredit  of  it  will  be  entirely  due  to  those  reasoners,  who,  in  the  im- 
prudent zeal  of  their  animosity  to  the  plan  of  the  convention^ 
have  laboured  to  envelope  it  in  a  cloud,  calculated  to  obscure   the 
plainest  and  simplest  truths. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  laws  of  the  union  are  to  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  What  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this,  or 
what  would  they  amount  to,  if  they  were  not  to  be  supreme  ?  It 
is  evident  they  would  amount  to  nothing.  A  law,  by  the  very 
meaning  of  the  term,  includes  supremacy.  It  is  a  rule,  which 
those  to  whom  it  is  prescribed  are  bound  to  observe.  This  results 
from  every  political  association.  If  individuals  enter  into  a  state 
of  society  the  laws  of  that  society,  must  be  the  supreme  regulator 
of  their  conduct.  If  a  number  of  political  societies  enter  into  a 
larger  political  society,  the  laws  which  the  latter  may  enact,  pur- 
euant  to  the  powers  entrusted  to  it  by  its  constitution,  must  neces- 
sarily be  supreme  over  those  societies,  and  the  individuals  of  whom 
they  are  composed.  It  would  otherwise  be  a  mere  treaty,  depen- 
dent on  the  good  faith  of  the  parties,  and  not  a  government ; 
which  is  only  another  word  for  political  power  ani>  supremacy. 
But  it  will  not  follow  from  this  doctrine,  that  acts  of  the  larger 
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locMtj,  which  are  not  pursuant  to  its  cooBtitutional  powerf,  but 
which  are  invasions  of  the  residuarj  authorities  of  the  smaller 
societies,  will  become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  These  will 
be  merely  acts  of  usurpation,  and  will  deserve  to  be  treated  as 
such.  Hence  we  perceive,  that  the  clause  which  declares  the  su- 
premacy of  the  laws  of  the  union,  like  the  one  we  have  just  before 
considered,  only  declares  a  truth,  which  flows  immediately  and 
necessarily  from  the  institution  of  a  federal  government.  It  will 
not,  I  presume,  have  escaped  observation,  that  it  expressly  confines 
this  supremacy  to  laws  made  pursuant  to  the  constitution ;  which 
I  Dientiou  merely  as  an  instance  of  caution  in  the  convention  ; 
since  that  limitation  would  have  been  to  be  understood,  though 
k  had  not  been  expressed. 

Thoogh  a  law,  therefore,  laying  a  tax  for  tlie  use  of  the  United 
States  would  be  supreme  in  its  nature,  and  could  not  legally  be 
opposed  or  controlled  ;  yet  a  law  abrogating  or  preventing  the 
collection  of  a  tax  laid  by  the  authority  of  a  state,  (unless  upon 
imports  and  exports,)  would  not  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
but  an  usurpation  of  a  power  not  granted  by  the  constitution.  As 
far  as  an  improper  accumulation  of  taxes,  on  the  same  object, 
might  tend  to  render  the  collection  difficult  or  precarious,  this 
would  be  a  mutual  inconvenience,  not  arising  from  any  superiority 
or  defect  of  power  on  either  side,  but  from  an  injudicious  exercise 
of  power  by  one  or  the  other,  in  a  manner  equally  disadvantageous 
to  both.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  presumed,  however,  that  mutual 
interest  would  dictate  a  concert  in  this  respect,  which  Would  avoid 
any  material  inconvenience.  The  inference  from  the  whole  is.... 
that  the  individual  states  would,  under  the  proposed  constitution, 
retain  an  independent  and  uncontrolable  authority  to  raise  revenue 
to  any  extent  of  which  they  may  stand  in  need,  by  every  kind  of 
taxation,  except  duties  on  imports  and  exports.  It  will  be  shown 
in  the  next  paper,  that  this  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  article  of 
taxation,  was  the  only  admissible  substitute  for  an  entire  subor- 
dination, in  respect  to  this  branch  of  power,  of  state  authority  to 
that  of  the  union-  PUBLIUS. 
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The  same  Subject  Continued. 
I  FLATTER  myself  it  has  been  clearly  shown  in  my  last  number, 
that  the  particular  states,  under  the  proposed  constitution,  would 
have  COEQUAL  authority  witfi  the  union  in  the  article  of  revenue, 
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except  as  to  duties  on  imports.  As  this  leaves  open  to  the  states 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  resources  of  the  communitj,  there  can 
be  no  colour  for  the  assertion,  that  they  would  not  possess  means 
as  abundant  as  could  be  desired,  for  the  supply  of  their  own  wants, 
independent  of  all  external  control.  That  the  field  is  sufficiently 
wide,  will  more  fully  appear,  when  we  come  to  develope  the  incon- 
siderable share  of  the  public  expenses,  for  which  it  will  faU  to  the 
lot  of  the  state  governments  to  provide. 

To  argue  upon  abstract  principles,  that  this  coordinate  authority 
cannot  exist,  would  be  to  set  up  theoiy  and  supposition  against  fact 
and  reality.  However  proper  such  reasonings  might  be,  to  show 
that  a  thing  aught  not  to  exists  they  are  wholly  to  be  rejected,  when 
they  are  made  use  of  to  prove  that  it  does  not  exist,  contrary  to 
the  evidence  of  the  fact  itself.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  Ro- 
man republic,  the  legislative  authority  in  the  last  resort  resided 
for  ages  in  two  different  political  bodies....not  as  branches  of  the 
same  legislature,  but  as  distinct  and  independent  legislatures ;  in 
each  of  which  an  opposite  interest  prevailed:  in  one,  the  pa- 
trician ;  in  the  other,  the  plebeian.  Many  arguments  might  have 
been  adduced,  to  prove  the  unfitness  of  two  such  seemingly  con- 
tradictory authorities,  each  having  power  to  annul  or  repeal  the 
acts  of  the  other.  But  a  man  would  have  been  regarded  as  fran- 
tic, who  should  have  attempted  at  Rome  to  disprove  their  exist- 
ence. It  will  readily  be  understood,  that  I  allude  to  the  comitu 
CEN'ruRiATA  aud  the  comitia  tributia.  The  former,  in  which  the 
people  voted  by  centuries,  was  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  superiority 
to  the  patrician  interest.  In  the  latter,  in  which  numbers  prevail- 
ed, the  plebeian  interest  had  an  entire  predominancy.  And  yet 
these  two  legislatures  coexisted  for  ages,  and  the  Roman  republic 
attained  to  the  pinnacle  of  human  greatness. 

In  the  case  particularly  under  consideration,  there  is  no  such 
eontradiction  as  appears  in  the  example  cited :  there  is  no  power 
on  either  side  to  annul  the  acts  of  -  the  other.  And  in  practice, 
there  is  little  reason  to  apprehend  any  inconvenience ;  because,  in 
a  short  course  of  time,  the  wants  of  the  states  will  naturally  re* 
duce  themselves  within  a  very  narrow  compass ;  and  in  the  interim, 
the  United  States  will,  in  all  probability,  find  it  convenient  to  ab- 
stain wholly  from  those  objects  to  which  the  particular  states  would 
be  inclined  to  resort. 

To  form  a  more  precise  judgment  of  the  true  merits  of  this 
question,  it  will  be  well  to  advert  to  the  proportion  between  the 
objects  that  will  require  a  federal  provision  in  respect  to  revenuSt 
and  those  which  will  require  a  state  provision.    We  shall  discover 
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thai  the  former  are  altogether  nnliimted ;  and  that  the  latter  are 
circumscribed  within  yerj  moderate  bounds.     In  pursuing  this  in- 
quiry, we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  we  are  not  to  confine  our  view 
to  the  present  period,  but  to  look  forward  to  remote  futurity.    Con- 
stitutions of  civil  government  are  not  to  be  framed  upon  a  calcu- 
lation of  existing  exigencies ;  but  upon  a  combination  of  these, 
with  the  probable  exigencies  of  ages,  according  to  the  natural  and 
tried  course  of  human  aiTairs.     Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
fallacious,  than  to  infer  the  extent  of  any  power  proper  to  be  lodg- 
ed in  the  national  government,  from  an  estimate  of  its  immediate 
necessities.     There  ought  to  be  a  capacity  to  provide  for  future 
contingencies,  as  they  may  happen ;  and  as  these  are  illimitable 
in  their  nature,  so  it  is  impossible  safely  to  limit  that  capacity.     It 
is  true,  perhaps,  that  a  computation  might  be  made,  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  answer  the  purpose,  of  the  quantity  of  revenue  requi- 
site to  discharge  the  subsisting  engagements  of  the  union,  and  to 
maintain  those  establishments  which,  for  some  time  to  come,  would 
suffice  in  time  of  peace.     But  would  it  be  wise,  or  would  it  not 
rather  be  the  extreme  of  folly,  to  stop  at  this  point,  and  to  leave 
the  government  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  national  defence  in 
a  state  of  absolute  incapacity  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
conamunity,  against  future  invasions  of  the  public  peace,  by  for- 
eign war  or  domestic  convulsions  ?     If  we  must  be  obliged  to  ex- 
ceed this  point,  where  can  we  stop  short  of  an  indefinite  power  of 
providing  for  emergencies  as  they  may  arise  ?     Though  it  be  easy 
to  assert  in  general  terms,  the  possibility  of  forming  a  rational 
judgment  of  a  due  provision  against  probable  dangers  ;   yet  we 
may  safely  challenge  those  who  make  the  assertion,  to  bring  for- 
ward their  data,  and  may  affirm,  that  they  would  be  found  as 
vague  and  uncertain  as  any  that  could  be  produced  to  establish 
the  probable  duration  of  the  world.     Observations,  confined  to  the 
mere  prospects  of  internal  attacks,  can  deserve  no  weight ;  though 
even  these  will  admit  of  no  satisfactory  calculations :    but  if  we 
mean  to  be  a  commercial  people,  it  must  form  a  part  of  our  policy 
to  be  able  one  day  to  defend  that  commerce.      The  support  of  a 
navy,  and  of  naval  wars,  would  involve  contingencies  that  must 
baffle  all  the  efforts  of  political  arithmetic 

Admitting  that  we  ought  to  try  the  novel  and  absurd  experiment 
in  politics,  of  tying  up  the  hands  of  government  from  offensive 
war,  founded  upon  reasons  of  state ;  yet  certainly  we  ought  not 
to  disable  it  from  guarding  the  community  against  the  ambition  or 
enmity  of  other  nations.  A  cloud  has  been  for  some  time  hang- 
ing over  the  European  world.     If  it  should  break  forth  into  a 
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fbrmation,  and  in  a  due  dependence  of  those  who  are  to  adminis- 
ter them  upon  the  people.  If  the  proposed  construction  of  the 
federal  goTernment  be  found,  upon  an  impartial  examination  of  it, 
to  be  such  as  to  afford,  to  a  proper  extent,  the  same  species  of  se- 
curity, all  apprehensions  on  the  score  of  usurpation  ought  to  be 
discarded. 

It  shodd  not  be  forgotten,  that  a  disposition  in  the  state  govern- 
ments to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  union,  is  quite  as  proba- 
ble as  a  disposition  in  the  union  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the 
state  governments.  What  side  would  be  likely  to  prevail  in  such 
a  conflict,  must  depend  on  the  means  which  the  contending  parties 
could  employ,  towards  ensuring  success.  As  in  republics,  strength 
is  always  on  the  side  of  the  people  ;  and  as  there  are  weighty  rea- 
sons to  induce  a  belief,  that  the  state  governments  will  commonly 
possess  most  influence  over  them,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that 
snch  contests  will  be  most  apt  to  end  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
union  ;  and  that  there  is  greater  probability  of  encroachments  by 
the  members  upon  the  federal  head,  than  by  the  federal  head  upon 
the  members.  But  it  is  evident,  that  all  conjectures  of  this  kind 
must  be  extremely  vague  and  fallible ;  and  that  it  is  by  far  the 
safest  course  to  lay  them  altogether  aside ;  and  to  confine  our  at- 
tention wholly  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers,  as  they  are 
delineated  in  the  constitution.  Every  thing  beyond  this  must  be 
left  to  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  the  people  ;  who,  as  they  will 
hold  the  scales  in  their  own  hands,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  always 
take  care  to  preserve  the  constitutional  equilibrium  between  the 
general  and  the  state  governments.  Upon  this  ground,  which  is 
evidently  the  true  one,  it  will  not  be  difiicult  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tions, which  have  been  made  to  an  indefinite  power  of  taxation  in 
the  United  States.  PUBLIUS. 
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By  ALlEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  same  Subject  Continued. 

Although  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  real  danger 
of  the  consequences  to  the  state  governments,  which  seem  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  power  in  the  union  to  control  them  in  the 
levies  of  money ;  because  I  am  persuaded  that  the  sense  of  the 
people,  the  extreme  hazard  of  provoking  the  resentments  of  the 
state  governments,  and  a  conviction  of  the  utility  and  necessity  of 
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IocaI  adminiBtratioiUH  for  local  purposes,  would  be  a  complele  bar- 
rier against  the  oppressive  use  of  such  a  power :  jet  I  am  willing 
here  to  allow,  in  its  full  extent,  the  justness  of  the  reasoning, 
which  requires,  that  the  individual  states  should  possess  an  inde- 
pendent and  uncontrolable  authority  to  raise  their  own  revenues 
for  the  supply  of  their  own  wants.  And  making  this  concession  I 
affirm,  that  (with  the  sole  exception  of  duties  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports) they  would,  under  the  plan  of  the  convention,  retain  that 
authority  in  the  most  absolute  and  unqualified  sense ;  and  that  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  national  government  to  abridge  them 
in  the  exercise  of  it,  would  be  a  violent  assumption  of  power,  un- 
warranted by  any  article  or  clause  of  its  constitution. 

An  entire  consolidation  of  the  states  into  one  complete  national 
sovereignty,  would  imply  an  entire  subordination  of  the  parts ; 
and  whatever  powers  might  remain  in  them,  would  be  altogether 
dependent  on  the  general  will.  But  as  the  plan  of  the  convention 
aims  only  at  a  partial  union  or  consolidation,  the  state  govern* 
ments  would  clearly  retain  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  which  they 
before  had,  and  which  were  not,  by  that  act,  exclusively  delegated 
to  the  United  States.  This  exclusive  delegation,  or  rather  this 
alienation  of  state  sovereignty,  would  only  exist  in  three  cases ; 
where  the  constitution  in  express  terms  granted  an  exclusive  au- 
thority to  the  union  ;  where  it  granted,  in  one  instance,  an  au- 
thority to  the  union,  and  in  another,  prohibited  the  states  from  ex- 
ercising the  like  authority ;  and  where  it  granted  an  authority 
to  the  union,  to  which  a  similar  authority  in  the  states  wonld  be 
absolutely  and  totally  contradictory  and  repugnant.  I  use  these 
terms  to  distinguish  this  last  case  from  another  which  might  ap- 
pear to  resemble  it ;  but  which  would,  in  fact,  be  essentially  dif-* 
ferent :  I  mean  where  the  exercise  of  a  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
might  be  productive  of  occasional  interferences  in  the  policy  of 
any  branch  of  administration,  but  would  not  imply  any  direct  con- 
tradiction  or  repugnancy  in  point  of  constitutional  authority* 
These  three  cases  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  federal  govern* 
ment,  may  be  exemplified  by  the  following  instances :  the  last 
clause  but  one  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  provides 
expressly,  that  congress  shall  exercise  «*  exclusive  legislation^^  over 
the  district  to  be  appropriated  as  the  seat  of  government.  This 
answers  to  the  first  case.  The  first  clause  of  the  same  section 
empowers  congress  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
«*  excises ;"  and  the  second  clause  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  same 
article  declares,  that  "  no  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  con- 
**  gress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports^  except  for 
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Mm  wsfM  leave  to  the  stales,  at  a  faugh  csampiitation>  the  coei- 
Mand  of  two  thirds  of  the  resoixrcea  of  the  community,  to  defrnj 
£rom  a  tenth  to  a  twentieth  of  its  expenses ;  and,  to  the  union, 
oot  third  of  the  resources  of  the  eonununitj,  to  defray  from  nine 
tenths  to  nineteen  twentieths  o{  its  expenses.  If  we  desert  this 
boundary,  and  content  ourselves  with  leaving  to  the  states  an  es- 
clusive  power  of  taxing  houses  and  lands,  there  would  still  be  a 
great  dispit>portion  between  the  fMeans  and  the  0ui;  the  possession 
of  o«e  third  of  the  resources  of  the  community  to  supply,  at  most, 
one  tenth  of  its  wants.  If  any  fiiad  could  have  been  selected, 
and  appropriated,  equal  to  and  not  greater  than  the  object,  it  would 
have  been  inadequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  existing  debts  of  the 
l^ajrticular  states,  and  would  have  left  them  dependent  on  the  union 
fi>r  a  provision  for  this  purpose. 

The  preceding  train  of  observations  will  justify  the  position 
which  baa  been  elsewhere  laid  down,  that  *'  a  concurrent  juris- 
u  DICTION  in  the  article  of  taxation,  was  the  only  admissible  sub- 
<*  stitute  for  an  entire  subordination,  in  respect  to  this  branch  of 
«<  power,  of  state  authority  to  that  of  the  union."  Any  separation 
of  the  objects  of  revenue  that  could  have  been  fallen  upon,  would 
have  amounted  to  a  sacrifice  of  the  great  interbstb  of  the  union  to 
the  ^WER  of  the  individual  states.  The  convention  thought  the 
•ooncurrent  jurisdiction  preferable  to  that  subordination ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  reconciling  an  indefir 
nite  constitutional  power  of  taxation  in  the  federal  government, 
with  an  adequate  and  independent  power  in  the  states  to  provide 
for  their  own  necessities.  There  remain  a  few  other  lights,  in 
which  this  important  subject  of  taxation  will  claim  a  further  con* 
aide^tiea.  .  PUBLIUS. 
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Bt  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  same  Subject  Continued. 

BatORB  we  pi^oceed  to  examine  any  other  objections  to  an  in- 
defiaite  power  of  taxation  In  the  union,  I  shall  make  one  general 
remark ;  which  is,  that  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  gorem* 
nent,  in  the  article  of  revenue,  should  be  restricted  to  partic^ilar 
objects,  it  would  naturally  occasion  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
}>«Uio  burthens  to  £dl  upon  those  obiects.  Two  evils  wooM 
:  from  this  8oajM«^the  i^preseioB  of  particalar  brancfaaa  of 
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tndtiftry,  sod  an  imt^al  distribatioii  of  the  iaoEM,  m  w^  taumg 
Uie  lereral  states,  as  among  tha  fshizens  of  tbesana  state. 

Suppose,  as  has  been  contended  for,  the  fodejpal  pewer  ci  tttn* 
ttoo  were  to  be  eoofined  to  duties  on  imports ;  it  ts  evideat  tlwt 
the  government,  for  want  of  being  able  to  oommaDd  other  fesoai^ 
ces,  wonid  Arequentlj  be  tempted  to  extend  these  duties  to  an  ii»» 
jurioos  excess.  There  are  persoas  who  imagine  that  this  eati 
never  be  the  case ;  since  tlM  higher  thef  are  the  more  it  is  alleged 
tkej  will  tend  to  discourage  an  extravagant  consanption,  to  pro* 
dnce  a  favourable  balance  of  trade,  and  to  promote  domestie  ma»» 
ufactures.  But  all  extremes  are  pemicioas  in  various  ways.  Bx* 
orbit  ant  duties  on  imported  articles  serve  to  beget  a  general  spirit 
of  smuggling ;  which  is  always  prejudicial  to  the  fair  trader,  and 
aventually  to  the  revenue  itself:  they  tend  to  render  other  claasee 
of  the  community  tributary,  in  an  improper  degree,  to  the  raatH 
ttfacturing  classes,  to  whom  they  give  a  premature  monopoly  of 
the  markets:  they  sometimes  force  industry  out  of  its  most  natn* 
ral  channels  into  others  in  which  it  flows  with  less  advantage :  and 
in  the  last  place,  they  oppress  the  merchant,  who  is  often  obliged 
to  pay  them  himself  without  any  retribution  from  the  consumer. 
When  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  goods  at  market, 
tbe  consumer  generally  pays  the  duty ;  but  when  the  markets  hap* 
pen  to  be  overstocked,  a  great  proportion  falls  upon  the  merchatrtf 
and  sometimes  not  only  exhausts  bis  profits,  but  breaks  in  upon 
bis  capital.  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  a  division  of  the  duty,  be* 
tween  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  more  often  happens  than  is  com* 
monly  imagined.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  raise  the  price  of  a 
commodity,  in  exact  proportion  to  every  additional  imposition-laid 
trpoQ  it.  The  merchant,  especially  in  a  country  of  small  com* 
mercia!  capital,  is  often  under  a  necessity  of  keeping  prices  down 
in  order  to  a  more  expeditious  sale. 

The  maxim  that  tbe  consumer  is  the  payer,  is  so  muck  oftener 
true  than  the  reverse  of  the  proposition,  that  it  is  far  more  equita*- 
ble  that  the  duties  on  imports  should  go  into  a  common  stock,  than 
that  they  should  redound  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  importing 
states.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  true,  as  to  render  it  equitable, 
that  those  duties  should  form  the  only  national  fund.  When  they 
are  paid  by  tbe  merchant,  they  operate  as  an  additional  tax  upon 
the  importing  state ;  whose  citixens  pay  their  proportion  of  t)»em 
IB  the  character  of  consumers.  In  this  view,  they  are  productive 
of  inequality  among  the  states ;  wliich  inequality  would  be  increas- 
ed with  the  increased  extent  of  the  duties.  The  confinement  of 
tbe  aational  revenaee  to  this  specieaof  imports,  weald  be^  i^enAsd 
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wMi  tBeqttaKtjr,  from  a  <Uff*reiit  cause,  betwaaa  the  maniifiM^tvruif 
and  the  non»BMiwifaeturing  states.  The  states  which  can  go 
farthest  towards  the  supply^  of  their  own  wants,  hy  their  own 
IMUiufcclares,  will  not,  according  to  their  numbers  or  weahh,  coor 
sania  00  great  a  proportion  of  imported  articles,  as  those  states 
which  are  not  in  the  same  fovourable  situation*  They  would  not 
therefore,  in  this  mode  alone,  eontrtbiite  to  the  public  treasury  in 
a  ratio  to  their  abilities.  To  make  them  do  this,  it  is  necessary 
(hat  recourse  be  had  to  excises ;  the  proper  objects  of  which  are 
particular  kinds  of  manufactures.  New  York  is  more  deeply  in** 
terested  in  these  considerations,  than  such  of  her  citizens  aa  con- 
lend  for  limiting  the  power  of  the  union  to  external  taxation^  may 
he  aware  of.  New  York  is  an  importing  state,  and  from  a  greater 
diaproportion  between  her  population  and  territory,  is  less  likely^ 
than  some  other  states,  speedily  to  become  in  any  considerable  de- 
fvee  a  manufacturing  state.  She  would  of  course  suSer»  in  a 
double  light,  from  restraining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  union  to  coae^ 
BMfcial  imposts. 

So  far  as  these  observations  tend  to  inculcate  a  danger  of  the 
import  duties  being  extended  to  an  injurious  extreme,  it  may  be 
<4Merved,  comformably  to  a  remark  made  in  another  part  of  these 
papers,  that  the  interest  of  the  revenue  itself  would  be  a  sufficient 
guard  against  such  an  extreme.  I  readily  admit  that  this  would 
be  the  case,  as  long  as  other  resources  were  open ;  but  if  the  ave- 
nues to  them  were  closed,  hope,  stimulated  by  necessity,  might  be- 
get experiments,  fortified  by  rigorous  precautions  and  additional 
penalties ;  which,  for  a  time,  might  have  the  intended  effect,  till 
there  had  been  leisure  to  contrive  expedients  to  elude  these  new 
precautions.  The  first  success  would  be  apt  to  inspire  false  opixi- 
ioM ;  which  it  might  require  a  long  course  of  subsequent  experi- 
ence to  correct  Necessity,  especially  in  politics,  often  occasions 
frlse  hopes,  false  reasonings,  and  a  system  of  measures  corres- 
pondently  erroneous.  But  even  if  this  supposed  excess  should  not 
be  a  consequence  of  the  limitation  of  the  federal  power  of  tax*- 
lion,  the  inequalities  spoken  of  would  still  ensue,  though  not  in 
^  same  degree,  from  the  other  causes  that  have  been  noticed. 
liCt  us  now  return  to  the  examination  of  objections* 

One  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  frequency  of  its  Tepats- 
tion,  seems  most  to  be  relied  on,  is,  that  the  house  of  representa- 
tives is  not  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  reception  of  all  the  differ* 
ant  classes  of  citizens ;  in  order  to  combine  the  iuteresta  and  iM- 
iaga  of  ev^ry  part  of  the  oomnmnity,  and  to  produce  a  due  sym- 
fmhy  betwieafi  the  representative  hodj  and  i U  constituents.    Thta 
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trfinfteot  prasetits  itielf  under  a  yerj  specioiM  asd  Mckrang  form ; 
aad  18  well  calculated  to  laj  hold  of  the  prejudices  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  But  when  we  cooae  to  dissect  it  with  attea*- 
tion,  it  will  appear  to  he  made  up  of  oothing  but  fair-souading 
words.  The  object  it  seems  to  aim  at,  is  in  the  first  place  impra<^ 
lieable,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  contended  for  is  unaecessa-> 
rj.  I  reserre  for  another  place,  the  discussion  of  the  question 
which  relates  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  representatire  body  in  reapeei 
to  numbers ;  and  shall  content  mjself  with  ezaifrininf  here  tha 
particular  use  which  has  been  made  of  a  contrarj  suppostttoa,  im 
raference  to  the  immediate  subject  of  our  inquiries. 

The  idea  of  an  actual  representation  of  all  classes  of  the  peo> 
pie,  by  persons  of  each  class,  is  altogether  visionary.  Unless  it 
were  expressly  provided  in  the  constitution,  that  each  different  oq» 
eupation  should  send  one  or  more  members,  the  thing  would  never 
take  place  in  practice.  Mechanics  and  manufacturers  will  alwayss 
be  ioelioed,  with  few  exceptions,  to  give  their  votes  to  merohaata, 
in  preference  to  persons  of  their  own  professions  or  trades.  Tho«e 
discerning  citizens  are  well  aware,  that  the  mechanic  and  mann* 
fecturittg  arts  furnish  the  materials  of  mercantile  enterprise  and 
industry.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  immediately  connected  with 
the  operations  of  commerce.  They  know  that  the  merchant  is 
their  natural  patron  and  friend  ;  and  they  are  aware,  that  hovrevw 
great  the  confidence  they  may  justly  feel  in  their  own  good  sense, 
their  interests  can  be  more  efiectually  promoted  by  the  merchant 
than  by  themselves.  They  are  sensible  that  their  habits  of  Hfo 
have  not  been  such  as  to  give  them  those  acquired  endowments, 
without  which,  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  the  greatest  natural  abili* 
tieaare  for  the  most  part  useless;  and  that  the  influence  and 
weight,  and  superiour  acquirements  of  the  merchants  render  them 
more  equal  to  a  contest  with  any  spirit  which  might  happen  t6 
iofiiae  itself  into  the  public  councils,  unfriendly  to  the  manuAie«- 
turittg  and  trading  interests.  These  considerations,  and  ma«y 
ockers  that  might  be  mentioned,  prove,  and  experience  confirms 
it,  that  artisans  and  manufacturers  will  commonly  be  disposed  to 
Kestow  their  votes  upon  merchants  and  those  whom  they  reoem* 
meod.  We  must  therefore  consider  merchants  as  the  natural  rep- 
vasentatives  of  all  these  classes  of  the  community. 

With  regard  to  the  learned  professions,  little  need  be  observed : 
liwy  tmly-form  bo  distinct  interest  in  society ;  and  according  to 
dieir  situation  and  talents,  will  be  indiscriminately  the  objects  of 
the  confidence  and  choice  of  each  other,  and  of  other  parts  of  tha 
eommunity. 
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Nothing^  remaiiM  but  the  landed  interest ;  ftnd  this,  in  a  polttieai 
riew,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  taxes,  I  take  to  be  perfectly 
anited,  from  the  wealthiest  landlord,  down  to  the  poorest  tenant* 
No  tax  can  be  laid  on  land  which  will  not  affect  the  proprietor  of 
thousands  of  acres,  as  well  as  the  proprietor  of  a  single  acre. 
Every  landholder  will  therefore  haye  a  common  interest  to  keep 
the  taxes  on  land  as  low  as  possible  ;  and  common  interest  may 
always  be  reckoned  upon  as  the  surest  bond  of  sympathy.  But  if 
we  eren  could  suppose  a  distinction  of  interests  between  the  opu« 
lent  landholder,  and  the  middling  farmer,  what  reason  is  there  to 
conclude,  that  the  first  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  being  de<* 
puted  to  the  national  legislature  than  the  last  t  If  we  take  fact 
as  our  guide,  and  look  into  our  own  senate  and  assembly,  we  shall 
find  that  moderate  proprietors  of  land  prevail  in  both ;  nor  is  this 
less  the  case  in  the  senate,  which  consists  of  a  smaller  number» 
than  in  the  assembly,  which  is  composed  of  a  greater  number. 
Where  the  qualifications  of  the  electors  are  the  same,  whether 
they  have  to  choose  a  small  or  a  large  number,  their  votes  will  fall 
upon  those  in  whom  they  have  most  confidence ;  whether  these 
happen  to  be  men  of  large  fortunes;  or  of  moderate  property,  or 
of  no  property  at  all. 

It  is  said  to  be  necessary,  that  all  classes  of  citizens  should  hare 
some  of  their  own  number  in  the  representative  body,  in  order 
that  their  feelings  and  interests  may  be  the  better  understood  and 
attended  to.  But  we  have  seen  that  this  will  never  happen  under 
any  arrangement  that  leaveb  the  votes  of  the  people  free.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  representative  body,  with  too  few  exceptions 
to  have  any  influence  on  the  spirit  of  the  government,  will  be  com- 
posed of  landholders,  merchants,  and  men  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. But  where  is  the  danger  that  the  interests  and  feelings  of 
the  different  classes  of  citizens  will  not  be  understood  or  attended 
to  by  these  three  descriptions  of  men  ?  Will  not  the  landholder 
know  and  feel  whatever  will  promote  or  injure  the  interest  of 
landed  property  ?  And  will  be  not,  firom  his  own  interest  in  tiiat 
species  of  property,  be  sufficiently  prone  to  resist  every  attempt 
to  prejudice  or  encumber  it  1  Will  not  the  merchant  understand 
and  be  disposed  to  cultivate,  as  far  as  may  be  proper,  the  interests 
of  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  arts,  to  which  his  eommeiee 
is  so  nearly  allied  ?  Will  not  the  man  of  the  learned  pr(tfessloni 
who  will  feel  a  neutrality  to  the  rivalships  anM>ng  the  different 
branches  of  industry,  be  likely  to  prove  an  impartial  arbiter  be^ 
tween  them,  ready  to  promote  either,  so  fisur  as  it  shall  appear  to 
him  conducive  to  the  general  interest  of  the  community  f 
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If  we  tnke  ioto  the  aeeount  the  momentaiy  hmnoojrt  or  diioo* 
•itions  which  may  happen  to  prevail  in  particular  parts  of  the  fo* 
eietj,  and  to  which  a  wise  administration  will  never  be  inattentive 
is  the  man  whose  situation  leads  to  extensive  inquiry  and  informa- 
tion less  likely  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  their  nature,  extent,  and 
foundation,  timn  one  whose  observation  does  not  travel  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  neighbours  and  acquaintances  ?  Is  it  not  natural, 
that  a  man  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
who  is  dependent  on  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  the 
continuance  of  his  public  honours,  should  take  care  to  inform  liim* 
self  of  their  dispositions  and  inclinations,  and  should  be  willing  to 
allow  them  the  proper  degree  of  influence  upon  his  conduct  t  This 
dependence,  and  the  necessity  of  being  bound  himself,  and  his 
posterity,  by  the  laws  to  which  he  gives  his  assent,  are  the  true, 
and  they  are  the  strong  chords  of  sympathy,  between  the  repre- 
eentative  and  the  constituent 

There  is  no  part  of  the  administration  of  government  that  re- 
quires extensive  information,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  so  much  as  the  business  of  taxa- 
tion. The  man  who  understands  those  principles  best,  will  be  least 
likely  to  resort  to  oppressive  expedients,  or  to  sacn6ce  any  par- 
ticular class  of  citizens  to  the  procurement  of  revenue.  It  might 
be  demonstrated  that  the  most  productive  system  of  finance  will 
always  be  the  least  burtbensome.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
order  to  a  judicious  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  person  in  whose  hands  it  is,  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  general  genius,  habits,  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  and  with  the  resources  of  the  country.  And  this  is 
all  that  can  be  reasonably  meant  by  a  knowledge  of  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  the  people.  In  any  other  sense,  the  proposition 
has  either  no  meaning,  or  an  absurd  one.  And  in  that  sense,  let 
eyery  considerate  citizen  judge  for  himself,  where  the  requisite 
qualification  is  most  likely  to  be  £[>und.  PUBLIUS. 


NO.  XXXVI. 
By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  same  Subject  Continued. 

We  have  seen  that  the  result  of  the  observations,  to  which  the 
foregoing  number  has  been  principally  devoted,  >s,  that  from  the 
natural  operation  of  the  different  interests  and  views  of  the  vari* 
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ous  clanes  of  the  communttj,  whether  the  repreiehtatioii  of  ihe 
people  be  more  or  less  numeroas,  it  will  consist  almost  entirely  of 
proprietors  of  land,  of  merchants,  and  of  members  of  the  learned 
professions,  who  will  trulj  represent  all  those  different  intereste 
and  views.  If  it  should  be  objected,  that  we  have  seen  other  de- 
scriptions of  men  in  the  local  legislatures ;  I  answer,  that  it  is  ad- 
mitted there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  not  in  sufficient  num- 
ber to  influence  the  general  complexion  or  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment. There  are  strong  minds  in  every  walk  of  life,  that  will 
rise  superiour  to  the  disadvantages  of  situation,  and  will  commaad 
the  tribute  due  to  their  merit,  not  only  from  the  classes  to  which 
they  particularly  belong,  but  from  the  society  in  general.  The 
door  ought  to  be  equallj^  open  to  all ;  and  I  trust,  for  the  credit  of 
human  nature,  that  we  shall  see  examples  of  such  vigorous  plants 
flourishing  in  the  soil  of  federal,  as  well  as  of  state  legislation; 
but  occasional  instances  of  this  sort  will  not  render  the  reasoning, 
founded  upon  the  general  course  of  things,  less  conclusive. 

The  subject  might  be  placed  in  several  other  Hghts,  that  would 
all  lead  to  the  same  result ;  and  in  particular  it  might  be  asked, 
what  greater  affinity  or  relation  of  interest  can  be  conceived,  be- 
tween the  carpenter  and  blacksmith,  and  the  linen-manufacturer 
or  stocking^weaver,  than  between  the  merchant  and  either  of 
them  ?  It  is  notorious,  that  there  are  often  as  great  rivalships  be- 
tween different  branches  of  the  mechanic  or  manufacturing  arts, 
as  there  are  between  any  of  the  departments  of  labour  and  indus- 
try ;  so  that  unless  the  representative  body  were  to  be  far  mora 
numerous,  than  would  be  consistent  with  any  idea  of  regularity 
or  wisdom  in  its  deliberation,  it  is  impossible  that  what  seems  to 
be  the  spirit  of  the  objection  we  have  been  considering,  should 
ever  be  realized  in  practice.  But  I  forbear  to  dwell  longer  OQ  a 
matter,  which  has  hitherto  worn  too  loose  a  garb  to  admit  even  of 
an  accurate  inspection  of  its  real  shape  or  tendency. 

There  is  another  objection  of  a  somewhat  more  precise  nature, 
which  claims  our  attention.  It  has  been  asserted  that  a  power  of 
internal  taxation  in  the  national  legislature,  could  never  be  exer- 
cised with  advantage,  as  well  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  local  circumstances,  as  from  an  interference  between  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  union,  and  of  the  particular  states.  The  sup- 
position of  a  want  of  proper  knowledge,  seems  to  be  entirely  des- 
titute of  foundation.  If  any  question  is  depending  in  a  state  leg- 
islature, respecting  one  of  the  counties,  which  demands  a  knowl- 
edge of  local  details,  how  is  it  acquired  ?  No  doubt  from  the  in- 
formation of  the  members  of  the  county*    Cannot  the  like  knowt* 
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tige  he  obtained  in  the  national  legislature,  from  the  representa^' 
tifes  of  each  state  t  And  is  it  not  to  be  presumed,  that  the  men 
who  will  nienerally  be  sent  there,  will  be  possessed  of  the  necessa-» 
ry  degree  of  intelligence,  to  be  able  to  communicate  that  informa* 
lion  1  Is  the  knowledge  of  local  circumstances^  as  applied  totaz-^ 
ation,  a  minute  topographical  acquaintance  with  all  the  moun^ 
tains,  riTcrs,  streams,  highways,  and  by-paths  in  each  state  ?  Or 
is  it  a  general  acquaintance  with  its  situation,  and  resources.... with 
the  state  of  its  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures....with  the  na-» 
tore  of  its  products  and  consumptions..».with  the  different  degree! 
and  kinds  of  its  wealth,  property,  and  industry  t 

Nations  in  general,  even  under  governments  of  the  more  poptl<* 
lar  kind,  usually  commit  the  administration  of  their  ftnances  to 
single  men,  or  to  boards  composed  of  a  few  individuals,  who  digest 
and  prepare,  in  the  first  instance,  the  plans  of  taxation ;  which 
are  afterwards  passed  into  law  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
or  legislature.  Inquisitive  and  enlightened  statesmen,  are  every- 
where deemed  best  qualified  to  make  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
objects  proper  for  revenue ;  which  is  a  clear  indication,  as  far  as 
the  sense  of  mankind  can  have  weight  in  the  question,  of  the  spa* 
eies  of  knowledge  of  local  circumstances,  requisite  to  the  purposes 
of  taxation. 

That  taxes  intended  to  be  comprised  under  the  general  denomi** 
nation  of  internal  taxes,  may  be  subdivided  into  those  of  the  direct^ 
and  those  of  the  indirect  kind.  Though  the  objection  be  made  to 
both,  yet  the  reasoning  upon  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  formed 
branch.  And  indeed,  as  to  the  latter,  by  which  must  be  under-^ 
stood  duties  and  excises  on  articles  of  consumption,  one  is  at  a 
lose  to  conceive,  what  can  be  the  nature  of  the  difficullies  appre-> 
headed.  The  knowledge  relating  to  them  must  evidently  be  of  a 
kind,  that  will  either  be  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  article 
itaelf»  or  can  easily  be  procured  A'om  any  well-informed  man,  e»^ 
peeially  of  the  mercantile  class.  The  circumstances  that  may 
distinguish  its  situation  in  one  state,  from  its  situation  in  another* 
must  be  few,  simple,  and  easy  to  be  comprehended.  The  princi-> 
pal  thing  to  be  attended  to,  would  be  to  avoid  those  articles  which 
had  been  previously  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a  particular  state  \ 
and  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  revenue  system 
of  each.  This  could  always  be  known  from  the  fespective  coded 
of  laws,  as  well  as  from  the  infbrmation  of  the  members  of  the 
several  states. 

The  objection  when  applied  to  l^eal  property,  or  to  housed  and 
lands,  appears  to  have,  at  first  sight,  more  foundation ;  but  even 
30 
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in  tbit  Ttew,  it  wUI  not  bear  a  close  examination.  Land^axes  are 
eooMnoiilj  laid  in  one  of  two  modes,  either  by  attuai  rdoatiomit 
permanent  or  periodical,  or  hy  occasional  assessments,  at  the  dis* 
cretion,  or  according  to  tbe  best  judgment  of  certain  officers* 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  them.  In  either  case,  the  execution  of 
the  business,  which  alone  requires  the  knowledge  of  local  details, 
mast  be  confided  to  discreet  persons  in  the  character  of  commis- 
sioners or  assessors,  elected  by  the  people,  or  appointed  by  tbe 
goyernment  for  the  purpose.  All  that  the  law  can  do,  must  be  to 
same  the  persons,  or  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  their  electton  or 
appointment ;  to  fix  their  numbers  and  qualifications,  and  to  draw 
the  general  outlines  of  their  powers  and  duties.  And  what  is 
there  in  all  this,  that  cannot  as  well  be  performed  by  the  national 
legislature,  as  by  the  state  legislature  ?  The  attention  of  either 
can  only  reach  to  general  principles :  local  details,  as  already  ob- 
served, must  be  referred  to  those  who  are  to  execute  the  plan. 

But  there  is  a  simple  point  of  view,  in  which  this  matter  maybe 
placed,  that  must  be  altogether  satisfactory.  The  national  legis- 
lature  can  make  use  of  the  system  of  each  state  untkin  that  state. 
The  method  of  laying  and  collecting  this  species  of  taxes  in  eaell^ 
state  can,  in  all  its  parts,  be  adopted  and  employed  by  the  federal 
government. 

Let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  proportion  of  these  taxes  is  net  to 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  national  legislature :  but  it  i^  to  be 
determined  by  the  numbers  of  each  state,  as  described  in  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  first  article.  An  actual  census*  or  emimeratioa 
of  the  people,  must  furnish  the  rule ;  a  circumstance  which  effect* 
ually  shuts  the  door  to  partiality  or  oppression.  The  i^se  of 
this  power  of  taxation  seems  to  have  been  provided  against  wkb 
guarded  circumspection.  In  addition  to  the  precaution  just  men- 
tioned, there  is  a  provision,  that  **  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excisea 
'*  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.'' 

It  has  been  very  properly  observed,  by  different  speakers  and 
writers  on  the  side  of  the  constitution,  that  if  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  internal  taxation  by  the  union,  should  be  judged  befisre- 
hand  upon  mature  consideration,  or  should  be  discovered  on  ex- 
periment, to  be  really  inconvenient,  the  federal  governmei^  majr 
forbear  the  use  of  it,  and  have  recourse  to  requisitions  in  its  stead. 
By  way  of  answer  to  this,  it  has  been  triumphantly  asked,  whjr 
not  in  the  first  instance  omit  that  ambiguous  power,  and  rely  upon 
the  latter  resource  ?  Two  solid  answers  may  be  given ;  the  first 
is,  that  the  actual  exercise  of  the  power,  may  be  found  both  c^m* 
venient  and  necessary ;  for  it  Is  impossible  to  prove  in  theory,  og 
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«llMrwi0ethui  hj  A9  exptrimeott  that  it  eatmot  be  adfantafe^as- 
1/  ezareiMd.  Tbe  contraryy  locked,  appeari  most  probable.  The 
aecoad  aatwer  isi  that  the  existeoce  of  fuch  a  power  io  the  coii» 
•titiition  will  have  a  atroog  influence  in  giving  efficacy  to  reqais^- 
tions.  When  the  states  know*  that  the  union  can  supply  itself 
without  their  agency,  it  will  he  a  powerM  motive  for  exertion  oa 
their  part* 

Aft  to  the  interference  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  union,  and  of 
its  members,  we  have  already  seen,  that  there  can  be  no  clashing 
or  repugnancy  of  authority.  The  laws  cannot,  therefore,  in  a  la* 
gal  sense*  interfere  with  each  other ;  and  it  is  far  from  impoesibia 
to  avcud  an  interference  even  in  the  policy  of  their  different  sys- 
tems. An  effectual  expedient  for  this  purpose  will  be,  mutually 
to  abstain  from  those  objects,  which  either  side  may  have  first  had 
recourse  to*  As  neither  can  canii^l  the  other,  each  will  have  an 
obvious  and  seasible  interest  in  this  reciprocal  forbearance.  And 
where  there  is  an  mmeduUe  common  interest,  we  may  safe||i  count 
upon  its  operation*  When  the  particular  debts  of  the  states  are 
done  away,  and  their  expenses  come  to  be  limited  within  their 
aatural  compass,  the  possibility  almost  of  interference  will  vanisli* 
A  small  land*tax  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  states,  and  will 
be  their  most  simple,  and  most  fit  resource. 

Many  speetres  have  been  raised  out  of  this  power  of  internal 
taxaiiou,  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  people....double  sets 
o£  revenue  officers.-.a  duplication  of  their  burthens  by  doable  tax^ 
Atioos,  and  tbe  frightfol  forms  of  odious  and  oppressive  poUrtaxes^ 
bave  been  played  off  with  all  the  ingenimis  daxterity  oi  political 
Jcgardemain» 

As  to  the  first  point,  there  are  two  cases  in  which  there  can  be 
Bft  room  for  double  sets  of  officers ;  one,  where  tbe  right  of  im- 
posiog  the  tax  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  union,  which  applies  ta 
tbe  di^es  on  imports :  the  other,  where  the  object  has  not  fallen 
tMsder  any  state  regulation  or  provision,  which  may  be  appKcable 
to  a  variety  of  olgecls.  In  other  cases,  the  probability  is,  that  the 
United  States  will  either  wholly  abstain  from  the  objects  pre-KM>- 
oopled  for  local  purposes,  or  will  make  use  of  the  state  officers 
and  state  regulations,  for  collecting  the  additional  imposition. 
This  will  best  answer  tlie  views  of  revenue,  because  it  will  save 
mxpease  in  tbe  collection,  and  will  best  avoid  any  occasion  of  dta- 
fust  to  the  state  governments  and  to  the  people*  At  all  events, 
here  is  a  practicable  expedient  for  avoiding  such  an  inconraoiettoa ; 
a«d  aothing  more  can  be  re4|uired  than  to  show,  that  evils  pradiet- 
•d  do  not  necessarily  result  from  tb#  plan. 
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Af  to  an  J  arfsment  deriTed  from  a  wippostd  fjHem  #f  initt* 
cnee,  it  is  a  sufficient  aoMrer  to  say,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  pre- 
fumed ;  but  the  suppositioD  is  susceptible  of  a  more  precise  aa* 
ewer.  If  such  a  spirit  should  infest  the  councils  of  the  union,  the 
ikiost  certaia  road  to  the  accompKshment  of  its  aim  would  be,  to 
employ  the  state  officers  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  attach  them 
to  the  union  by  an  accumulation  of  their  emoluments.  This  w<euM 
■erre  to  turn  the  tide  of  state  influence  into  the  channels  of  the 
national  gorernment,  instead  o#  making  federal  influence  flow  in 
an  opposite  and  adverse  current.  But  all  supposkioos  of  this  kind 
are  invidious,  and  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  consideration  of 
ibe  great  question  before  the  people.  Tfa^  can  answer  no  other 
end  than  to  cast  a  mist  over  the  truth. 

As  to  the  suggestion  of  double  taxation,  the  answer  is  plain. 
The  wants  of  the  union  are  to  be  supplied  in  one  waj  or  an6ther  t 
if  by  the  anthoritj  of  the  federal  government,  then  it  will  not  re« 
main  to  be  done  by  that  of  the  state  governments.  The  quantity 
of  taxes  to  be  paid  bj  the  commufiitj,  must  be  the  same  in  ekher 
case ;  with  this  advantage,  if  the  provision  is  to  be  made  by  the 
nnion....tbat  the  capiul  resouroe  of  oommercial  imposts,  which  is 
the  most  convenient  braneh  q(  reveaue,  oan  be  prudently  impror* 
ed  to  a  much  greater  extent  under  federal,  than  under  state  regu- 
lation, and  of  course  will  render  it  less  necessary  to  recur  to  more 
tnoonvenient  methods ;  and  with  this  further  advantage,  that  as 
€u:  as  there  may  be  any  real  difficulty  in  the  exercise  of  the  pow* 
er  of  internal  taxation,  it  will  impose  a  disposition  to  greater  care 
ia  the  choice  and  arrangemeiit  of  the  means ;  and  must  naturally 
tend  to  make  it  a  fixed  point  of  policy  in  the  national  administra- 
tion, to  go  as  far  as  may  be  praoticable  in  making  the  luxury  of 
the  rich  tributary  to  the  publie  treasury,  in  order  to  diminish  thie 
neceasi^  of  those  impositions,  which  might  create  dissatisfactiou 
in  the  poorer  and  most  numerous  classes  of  the  society.  Happy 
it  is  wheu  the  interest  which  the  government  has  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  own  power,  coincides  with  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
•public  bartbinis,  and  tends  to  guard  the  Irast  wealthy  part  of  the 
community  from  oppression ! 

As  to  poll«taxes,  I,  without  scruple,  confess  my  disnpprdimtion 
of  them  ;  and  though  they  have  prevailed  from  an  early  period  in 
those  states,*  which  have  uniformly  been  the  most  tenacious  of 
their  rights,  I  should  lament  to  see  them  introduced  into  practice 
■imder  the  national  government*  But  does  it  follow,  because  there 
if  a  pqw^  to  lay  them,  that  they  wiU  actually  be  laid  ?    Eteiy 

♦  Tlv  Ncw-EDjland  states. 
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itatdintlM  WMMi  has  power  to  jii^KMe  taxes  of  tins  kind;  aad  }r«t 
in  seferal  of  tbem  tbej  are  unknowo  in  practice.  Are  tbe  state 
forerDments  to  be  stigmatized  as  tyrannies,  becaose  they  possess 
this  power  ?  If  they  are  not,  with  what  propriety  can  the  like 
power  justify  such  a  charge  against  the  national  goyernment,  or 
even  Jbe  urged  as  an  obstacle  to  its  adoption  ?  As  little  friendly 
as  I  am  to  the  species  of  imposition,  I  still  tel  a  tborongh  coovie- 
tioor  that  tbe  power  of  having  recourse  to  it  ought  to  exist  in  the" 
federal  f^vernment.  There  are  certain  emergencies  of  natic^, 
in  whicb  expedients,  that  in  the  ordinmry  irtate  of  things  ought  to 
bf^  forborne,  become  essential  to  the  public  weal.    And  the  go^ 

•eMiment»  from  the  possibility  of  such  emergencies,  ought  ever  to 
have  tlie  option  of  making  use  of  them.     The  real  scarcity  of  <^ 

•Jeots  in  this  country,  which  may  be  considered  as  productiTC  souit^ 
cea  of  revenue,  is  a  reason  peculiar  to  itself,  for  not  abridging  the 
dimcrttioa  of  tbe  national  councils  in  this  respect.  There  may 
exist  certain  critical  and  tempestuova  conjunctures  of  the  state,  ta 
wbich  a  poll-tax  may  become  an  inestimable  resource.  And  as  I 
know  nothing  to  exempt  this  portion  of  the  globe  from  the  ebm« 
men  eakynities  that  have  beMlen  other  parts  of  it,  I  acknowledge 
tny  averskm  to  every  prefect  that  is  calculated  to  disarm  the  gov- 
ersment  of  a  single  weapon,  which  in  any  possible  contingency 

might  be  usefully  employed  for  the  general  defence  and  security. 

I  have  now  gone  through  tbe  examination  of  those  powers,  pro- 
poaed  to  be  conferred  upon  the  federal  government,  whiofa  relate 
mnre  peculiarly  to  its  energy,  and  to  iu  efficiency  for  answering 
the  great  and  primary  objects  of  union.  There  are  others  which, 
though  omitted  here,  will,  in  order  to  render  the  view  of  tbe  sub- 
ject more  complete,  be  taken  notice  of  under  the  next  head  of  onr 
iaqmries.  I  flatter  myself  the  progress  already  made,  will  have 
nufficed  to  satisfy  the  candid  and  judicious  part  of  the  community, 
chat  some  of  the  objections  which  have  been  most  strenuously 
QjTfed  against  the  constitution,  and  which  were  roost  formidable  in 
their  first  aiq[>earance,  are  not  only  destitute  of  substance,  but  if 
tbey  bad  operated  in  the  formation  of  the  plan,  would  have  ren- 
dered it  incompetent  to  the  great  ends  of  public  happiness  and  na- 
tiooal  prosperity.  I  equally  flatter  myself,  that  a  further  and  more 
critical  investigation  of  the  system,  will  serve  to  recommend  it 
ncill  more  to  every  sincere  and  disinterested  advocate  for  good 
government;  and  leave  no  doubt  with  men  of  this  character,  of 
tbe  propriety  and  expediency  of  adopting  it.  Happy  will  it  be 
for  ourselves,  and  most  honourable  Ibr  human  nature,  if  we  have 
isrisdom  and  virtue  enoogh,  to  set  so  gk>rious  an  example  to  man- 
kind! PUBUUS. 


in  VHE  FBSKBAUar 

NO.  XXXYU. 

By  JAMES  MADISON. 

Concerning  the  Difficulties  which  the  Conveniion  must  hose  Ezferir 
enced  in  the  Farmation  of  a  Proper  Plan. 

In  reviewiog  the  defect!  of  the  existiog  coofederatioa,  and 
•howiDg  that  tbej  caanot  be  supplied  bj  a  governmeot  of  leit  e»- 
erg7  than  that  before  the  public,  sefetal  of  the  moet  ioipoftamt 
priDciples  of  the  latter  fell  of  course  under  consideralioa.  Bat 
as  the  ultimate  object  of  these  papers  is,  to  determine  clearly  and 
lullj  the  merits  of  this  constitution,  and  the  expediencj  of  adbpt- 
ing  it,  our  plan  cannot  be  completed  without  taking  a  more  ahti- 
cal  and  thorough  survey  of  the  work  of  the  convention ;  without 
examing  it  on  all  its  sides ;  comparing  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  oat 
eulating  its  probable  effects. 

That  this  remaining  task  maj  be  executed  under  impreesiosis 
conducive  to  a  just  and  fair  result,  some  reflections  must  in  this 
place  be  indulged,  which  candour  pretiouslj  suggests* 
.  It  is  a  misfortune,  inseparable  from  human  affairs,  that  ptthlic 
measures  are  rarely  investti^ued  with  that  spirit  of  moderation, 
which  is  essential  to  a  just  estimate  of  their  real  tendaaey  to  ad- 
vance, or  obstruct,  the  public  good ;  and  that  this  spirit  is  mors 
apt  to  be  diminished  than  promoted,  by  those  occasions  whieh  re* 
quire  an  unusual  exercise  of  it.  To  those  who  have  been  led  by 
experience  to  attend  to  this  consideration,  it  could  not  appear  sui^ 
prising,  that  the  act  of  the  convention  which  recommends  so  nsaaf 
important  changes  and  innovations,  which  may  be  viewed  in  so 
many  lights  and  relations,  and  which  touches  the  springs  of  so 
many  passions  and  interests,  should  find  or  excite  dispositions  un- 
friendly,  beftb  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  to  a  foir  diseoasieo 
and  accurate  judgment  of  its  merits.  In  some,  it  has  been  too 
evident  from  their  own  publications,  that  they  have  scanned  the 
proposed  constitution,  not  only  with  a  predisposition  to  ceaaare, 
but  with  a  predetermination  to  condemn ;  as  the  language  held  by 
others,  betrays  an  opposite  predetermination  or  bias,  which  most 
render  their  opinions  also  of  little  moment  in  the  question.  In 
placing,  however,  these  different  characters  on  a  level,  with  respeet 
to  the  weight  of  their  opinions,  I  wish  not  to  insinuate  that  there 
may  not  be  a  material  difference  in  the  purity  of  their  inteatioas. 
It  is  but  just  to  remark  in  favour  of  the  latter  description,  that  as 
our  situation  is  universally  admitted  to  be  peculiarly  critical,  Mid  to 
require  indispensably,  that  something  should  be  done  for  our  relief, 
tba  pradetermined  patron  of  what  has  been  aataally  done,  nay 
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\mf9  taken  Vm  hiaa  from  the  vvvigfat  of  theto  conndenilioiM,  at 
wall  as  from  conaidciratioBa  of  a  siaiiter  nature.  Tbe  predeter^ 
Biuiecl  adversary,  on  tbe  other  handy  can  bare  been  fovemed  by 
no  venial  niotiye  wbaterer.  Tbe  intentions  of  the  first  maj  be 
apright,  as  thej  may  on  tbe  contrary  be  culpable.  The  riews  of 
tbe  laat  cannot  be  upright,  and  must  be  cvlpable.  Bnt  tbe  truth 
ia,  that  these  papers  are  not  addressed  to  persons  fatting  under 
either  of  these  ohamoters.  They  solicit  the  attention  of  those  oa4 
ly,  who  add  lo  a  sincere  zeal  for  the  httppioess  of  their  eovntiy,  » 
temper  favourable  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  means  of  promoting  it. 

Persons  of  this  character  will  proceed  to  an  ezamiDatioa  of  tbe 
plan  submitted  by  tbe  convention,  not  only  witboot  a  disposition 
to  find  or  to  magnify  faults ;  but  will  see  the  propriety  of  refieot- 
i»f  ^  that  a  frMihless  plan  was  not  to  be  expected.  Nor  will  they 
barely  make  allowances  for  the  errours  which  may  be  chargeable 
oa  tbe  fallibility  to  which  the  convention,  as  a  body  of  men,  were 
liable ;  but  will  keep  in  mind,  that  they  themselves  also  are  but 
men,  and  ought  not  to  assume  an  infallibility  in  re|udging  tbe  fal* 
libl^  opinions  of  others. 

With  equal  readiness  will  it  be  perceived,  that  besides  these  in« 
ducements  to  candour,  many  allowances  oaght  to  be  made  lor  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  undertaking  referred 
to  the  coaventi<Hi* 

Tbe  novehy  of  the  undertaking  immediately  strikes  us.  It  haa 
been  shown  in  tbe  course  of  these  papers,  that  the  existing  eon- 
fiBderation  is  founded  on  principles  which  are  ficdlacious;  that  we 
must  consequently  change  this  foundation,  and  with  k  the  supers 
structure  resting  upon  it.  It  has  been  shown,  that  the  other  con«» 
fiBderacies  which  could  be  consulted  as  precedents,  have  been  vitiat*- 
ed  by  the  same  erroneous  principles,  and  can  therefore  furnish  no 
other  Ught  than  that  of  beacons,  which  give  warning  of  the  course 
to  be  shunned,  without  pointing  out  that  which  ought  to  be  porsved. 
Tbe  most  that  tbe  coovention  could  do  in  such  a  situation,  was  to 
avoid  the  errours  suggested  by  the  past  experience  of  other 
coontries,  as  well  as  of  our  own ;  and  to  provide  a  convenient 
mode  of  rectifying  their  own  errours  as  future  experience  may 
QBJ»ld  them. 

Amotkg  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  convention,  a  very 
important  one  must  have  lain,  in  combining  the  requisite  stability 
and  energy  in  government,  with  the  inviolable  attention  due  to 
liberty,  and  to  the  republican  form.  Without  substantially  aceom^ 
pliahing  this  part  of  their  undertaking,  they  would  have  very  im* 
perfaotly  fulfilled  the  object  of  their  appointment,  or  the  expeola* 
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tion  of  the  public :  yet  that  it  could  not  bo  eatiljr  Mcovipiishodt 
will  be  dented  by  no  one  wbo  is  uawiiling  to  betray  bis  ifnorance 
of  the  subject.    Energy  in  governaent  is  essential  to  that  security 
against  external  and  internal  dangers,  and  to  that  prompt  and  sal- 
utary execution  of  the  laws,  which  enter  into  the  very  defiaitiod 
of  good  gorernment.     Stability  in  government  is  essential  to  oa-* 
tional  character,  and  to  the  advantages  annexed  to  it,  as  well  as 
to  that  repose  and  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  people^  whieh 
are  among  the  chief  blessings  of  civil  society.     An  irregular  and 
mutable  legislation  is  not  more  an  evil  in  itself,  than  it  is  odioas 
to  the  people  ;  and  it  may  be  pronounced  with  assurance,  that  the 
people  of  this  country,  enlightened  as  they  are,  with  regard  to  the 
nature,  and  interested,  as  the  great  body  of  them  are,  in  the  ef- 
fects  of  good  government,  will  never  be  satisfied,  till  some  remedy 
be  applied  to  the  vicissitudes  and  uncertainties,  which  characterise 
the  state  administrations.     On  comparing,  however,  these  valua-' 
ble  ingredients  with  the  vital  principles  of  liberty,  we  mnst  per^ 
ceive  at  once  the  difficulty  of  mingling  them  together  in  their  due 
proportions.   The  genius  of  republican  liberty  seems  to  demand  on 
one  side,  not  only  that  all  power  should  be  derived  from  the  peo^ 
pie ;  but  that  those  entrusted  with  it  should  be  kept  in  dependence 
on  the  people,  by  a  short  duration  of  their  appointments ;    and 
that  even  during  this  short  period,  the  trust  should  be  placed  not 
in  a  few,  but  in  a  number  of  hands.     -Stability,  on  the  contrary, 
re^res,  that  the  hands,  in  which  power  is  lodged,  should  contintie 
lor  a  length  of  time  the  same*     A  fr^uent  change  of  men  will 
result  from  a  frequent  return  of  elections  ;  and  a  frequent  change 
of  measures,  from  a  frequent  change  of  men  :   whilst  energy  of 
government  requires  not  only  a  certain  duration  of  power,  but  the 
execution  of  it  by  a  single  hand. 

How  far  the  convention  may  have  succeeded  in  this  part  of  their 
work,  will  better  appear  on  a  more  accurate  view  of  it  From 
the  cursory  view  here  taken*  it  must  clearly  appear  to  have  been 
an  arduous  part. 

Not  less  arduous  must  have  been  the  task  of  marking  the  proper 
line  of  partition,  between  the  authority  of  the  general«  and  that 
of  the  state  governments.  Every  man  will  be  sensible  of  this  dif* 
ficulty,  in  proportion  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  contemplate 
and  discriminate  objects,  extensive  and  complicated  in  their  na« 
tare.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  itself  have  never  yet  been  distill 
guished  and  defined,  with  satisfactory  precision,  by  all  the  efforts 
of  the  most  acute  and  metaphysical  philosophers.  Sense,  percep* 
tion,  judgment,  desire,  volition,  memory,  imaginatioD,  are  fofua^ 
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t«  be  wtifmmx^i  hj  tmtk  cbliMle  shadet  and  minate  gradatttmit 
tlwl  limit  boimdariet  have  eluded  the  moft  subtle  investigatiofiSv 
•ad  remain  a  pregnant  soaree  of  ingenious  disquisition  and  con- 
trovefsy.  Tbe  boundaries  between  the  great  kingdoms  of  nature, 
and)  still  more,  between  tbe  rarious  provinces,  and  lesser  portions, 
into  wbacb  they  are  subdivided,  afford  another  illustration  of  the 
aaaae  importaat  truth.  The  most  sagacious  and  laborious  natural- 
ists have  never  jet  succeeded,  in  tracing  with  certainty  tbe  line 
which  separates  the  district  of  vegetable  life,  from  the  neighbour- 
ing region  of  unorganized  matter,  or  Which  marks  the  termination 
of  tbe  former,  and  tbe  commencement  of  the  animal  empire.  A 
•till  greater  obecaritj  hes  in  the  distinctive  characters,  by  which 
the  objects  in  each  of  these  great  departments  of  nature  have 
been  arranged  and  assorted* 

When  we  pass  from  the  works  of  nature,  in  which  all  the  deKn- 
eatiens  are  perfectly  accurate,  and  appear  to  be  otherwise  only 
-firom  the  imperfection  of  the  eye  which  surveys  them,  to  the  insti- 
tvtions  of  man,  in  which  the  obscurity  arises  as  well  from  the  ol>* 
ject  itseU^  as  from  the  organ  by  which  it  is  contemplated ;  we  roust 
pereeive  the  necessity  of  moderating  still  further  our  expectations 
and  hopes  from  the  efforts  of  human  sagacity.  Experience  has 
instrooted  us,  that  no  skill  in  the  science  of  government  has  yet 
been  able  to  discriminate  and  define,  with  sufficient  certainty,  its 
three  great  provinces,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary ;  or 
•even  the  privileges  and  powers  of  the  different  legislative  branches. 
Questions  daily  occur  in  the  course  of  practice,  which  prove  the 
obscurity  which  reigns  in  these  subjects,  and  which  puzzle  the 
greatest  adepts  in  political  science. 

Tbe  experience  of  ages,  with  the  continued  and  combined  la- 
bours of  the  most  enligbtened  legislators  and  jurists,  have  been 
eqsally  unsuccessful  in  delineating  the  several  objects  and  limits 
o£  different  codes  of  laws,  and  different  tribunals  of  justice.  The 
precise  extent  of  the  common  law,  the  statute  law,  the  maritime 
Jaw,  the  ecclesiastical  law,  the  law  of  corporations,  and  other  lo- 
€sal  laws  and  customs,  remains  still  to  be  clearly  and  finally  estab- 
Hahed  in  Great  Britain,  where  accuracy  in  such  subjects  has  been 
XDora  industriously  pursued  than  in  any  other  part  of  tbe  world* 
The  jurisdiction  of  her  several  courts,  general  and  local,  of  law, 
of  eqotity,  of  admirahy,  &^.,  is  not  less  a  source  of  frequent  and 
istrieate  discussions,  sufficiently  denoting  the  indeterminate  limits 
by  which  they  are  respectively  circumscribed.  All  new  laws, 
dumgh  penned  with  the  greatest  technioal  skill,  and  passed  on  the 
;  and  most  mature  deliberation,  are  considered  as  more  or 
31 
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JeM  obsenre  and  eqaiv€»calt  until  tMr  meaning  be  KqaUMid  Btd 
ascertained  by  a  series  of  particular  disonMions  aRdtf^^odieatMiM. 
Besides  the  obscuritj  arising  fVom  the  complezitj  of  obieetSy  mti4 
the  imperfection  of  the  haman  faoulties,  the  medium  thr«Mi^ 
which  the  conceptions  of  men  are  conrejed  to  each  olhert  adds  a 
fresh  embarrassment.  The  use  of  words  is  to  express  ideas.  Per^ 
spicuitjT  therefore  requires,  not  only  that  the  ideas  should  be  diih 
tinctly  formed,  bat  that  they  should  be  expressed  by  words  distinct- 
ly and  exclusively  appropriated  to  them.  ,  But  no  language  ia  ao 
copious  as  to  supply  words  and  phrases  for  every  complex  idea,  or 
so  correct  as  not  to  include  many,  equiTocaily  denoting  diffsrent 
ideas.  Hence  it  must  happen,  that  however  accurately  olyeets 
may  be  discriminated  in  themselves,  and  however  accurately  the 
discrimination  may  be  conceived,  the  definition  of  them  may  be 
rendered  inaccurate,  by  the  inaccuracy  of  tlie  terms  in  which  it  is 
delivered.  And  this  unavoidable  inaceuracy  must  be  greater  or 
less,  according  to  the  complexity  and  novelty  of  the  objects  defia* 
ed.  When  the  Almighty  himself  condescends  to  address  maakind 
in  their  own  language,  his  meaning,  luminous  as  it  must  be,  is  rea«* 
dered  dim  and  doubtful,  by  the  cloudy  medium  through  which  it  is 
communicated. 

Here,  then,  are  three  sources  of  vague  and  incorrect  dafimtioBtf ; 
indistinctness  of  the  object,  imperfection  of  the  organ  of  peicep- 
tion,  inadequateness  of  the  vehicle  of  ideas.  Any  one  of  the«e  most 
produce  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity.  Tlie  eonventiouy  iu  de- 
lineating the  boundary  between  the  federal  and  state  jurisdktiona, 
must  have  experienced  the  full  effect  of  them  alL 

To  the  difficulties  already  mentioned,  may  be  added  the  intar- 
fering  pretensions  of  the  larger  and  smaller  states.  We  cannot 
err,  in  supposing  that  the  former  would  contend  for  a  participation 
in  the  government,  fully  proportioned  to  their  superiour  wealth  and 
importance ;  and  that  the  latter  would  not  be  less  tenacious  of 
the  equality  at  present  enjoyed  by  them.  We  may  well  suppoae* 
that  neither  side  would  entirely  yield  tothe  other,  and  consequent- 
ly  that  the  struggle  could  be  terminated  only  by  compromise.  It 
is  extremely  probable  also,  that  aAer  the  ratio  of  representattoa 
had  been  adjusted,  this  very  compromise  must  have  produced  a 
fresh  struggle  between  the  same  parties,  to  give  such  a  turn  to  tbe 
organization  of  the  government,  and  to  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, as  would  increase  the  importance  of  the  branches^  in  fornuog 
which  they  had  respectively  obtained  the  greatest  share  of  ttiflu- 
.ence.  There  are  features  in  the  constitution  which  warrant  eaok 
of  these  suppositions ;  and  as  &r  as  eilher  of  dwon  it  WfU  i 
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««l,  k  ilMwi  tib«t  tbt  aoa^Dtioa  niMl  har*  b«ea  ceMptlM  to  m^^ 
iMoe  theovetiettl  proprUty,  to  tbe  force  of  extraneous  conaiderft- 
liotie. 

Nor  eoold  h  have  been  the  large  and  small  states  onlj,  which 
woald  iiiaraba)  tbemseWes  in  opposition  to  each  other  on  rarioua 
points.  Other  combinations,  resaltiog  (ram  a  difference  of  local 
position  and  poKej,  mnst  hare  created  additional  difficulties.  As 
ererj  state  may  be  divided  into  different  districts,  and  its  citizens 
into  diAirent  classes,  which  give  birth  to  contending  interests  and 
loeal  jealOOTies ;  so  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States  ara 
diattngnisbed  from  each  other,  bj  a  variety  of  circumstances* 
wfaieh  produce  a  like  elect  on  a  larger  scale.  And  although  this 
▼arietj  of  interests,  for  reasons  sufficiently  explained  in  a  former 
paper,  may  have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  admiuistration  of  the 
government,  when  formed ;  yet  every  one  must  be  sensible  of  the 
contrary  influence,  which  must  have  been  experienced  in  the  task 
of  forming  it. 

Would  it  be  wonderful,  if  under  the  pressure  of  all  these  diffi* 
culties,  the  convention  should  have  been  forced  into  somei  devia- 
tions from  that  artificial  structure  and  regular  symmetry,  which 
an  abstract  view  of  the  subject  might  lead  an  ingenious  theorist  to 
bestow  on  a  constitution  planned  iu  his  closet,  or  in  his  imagina- 
tion t  The  real  wonder  is  that  so  many  difficulties  should  have 
been  surmounted  ;  and  surmounted  with  an  unanimity  almost  as 
tnaprecedented,  as  it  must  have  been  unexpected.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  man  of  candour  to  reflect  on  this  circumstance,  without 
partaking  of  the  astonishment.  It  is  impossible,  for  the  man  of 
pious  reflection,  not  to  perceive  in  it  a  finger  of  that  Almighty 
Hand,  which  has  been  so  frequently  and  signally  extended  to  our 
telief  in  the  critical  stages  of  the  revolution. 

We  had  occasion,  in  a  former  paper,  to  take  notice  of  the  re- 
peated trials  which  have  been  unsuccessfully  made  in  the  United 
Netherlands,  for  reforming  the  baneful  and  notorious  vices  of  their 
constitution.  The  history  of  almost  all  the  great  councils  and 
consottations,  held  among  mankind  for  reconciling  their  discord- 
ant opinions,  assuaging  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  adjusting  their 
respective  interests,  is  a  history  of  factions,  contentions,  and  dis- 
appointments ;  and  may  be  classed  among  the  most  dark  and  de- 
luding pictures,  which  display  the  infirmities  and  depravities  of 
the  human  character*  If,  in  a  few  scattered  instances,  a  brighter 
aspect  is  presented,  they  serve  only  as  exceptions  to  admonish  us 
<»f  the  general  truth ;  and  by  their  lustre  to  darken  the  gloom  of 
tba  adverse  prospect,  to  which  they  are  contrasted*    In  revolving 
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tlM  caoaM  fimn  wUeh  tbeae  ezcaptiMi  rMiUt  Md  anptjpittf  dMii 
to  the  particular  instaiice  before  oa,  we  are  aeoeisahlj  lod  le  t## 
important  conclusioDS.  The  first  is,  that  the  confention  must  hant 
enjoyed,  in  a  very  singular  degree,  an  etemptioo  froai  the  peeliUa- 
tial  influence  of  party  animosities ;  the  diseases  most  incideMl  !• 
deliberative  bodies,  and  most  apt  to  coiitamiiiate  theif  prooeedp 
ings.  The  second  conclusion  is,  that  all  the  deputations  ceoipM- 
kig  the  convention  were  either  satisfactorily  aecommodalMl  by  tlia 
final  act ;  or  were  induced  to  accede  to  it,  by  a  deep  convlctiea 
of  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  private  opuiioBS  aad  partial  iateteata 
to  the  public  good ;  and  by  a  despair  of  seeing  this  Booassitf  4i^ 
minished  by  delays,  or  by  new  experiments*  PUBUUS. 
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J%e  Subject  Continued,  and  the  Incoherence  of  the  Objections  to  the 
Plan  Exposed. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  every  case  reported  by  an- 
cient history,  in  which  government  has  been  established  with  dfr* 
liberation  and  consent,  the  task  of  framing  it  has  not  been  eom* 
Bitted  to  an  assembly  of  men ;  but  has  been  performed  by  some 
individual  citizen,  of  preeminent  wisdom  and  approved  iotegritj* 

Minos,  we  learn  was  the  primitive  founder  of  the  government 
of  Crete ;  as  Zaleucus  was  of  that  of  the  Iiocrians.  Theseus 
first,  and  after  him  Draco  and  Solon,  instituted  the  government  of 
Athens.  Lycurgus  was  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta.  The  foundatioa 
of  the  original  government  of  Rome  waa  laid  by  Romulus :  and 
the  work  completed  by  two  of  his  elective  successors,  Numa,  and 
Tullus  Hostilius.  On  the  abolition  of  royalty,  the  consular  adaiin- 
itftration  was  wibstituted  by  Brutus,  who  stepped  forward  with  a 
project  for  such  a  reform,  which,  he  alleged,  had  been  prepared 
by  Servius  TulUus,  and  to  which  his  address  obtained  the  asaent 
and  ratification  of  the  senate  and  people*  This  remark  is  applica- 
ble to  confederate  governments  also.  Amphyction,  we  are  told, 
was  the  author  of  that  which  bore  his  name.  The  AchsBan  league 
received  its  first  birth  from  AchcDus,  and  its  second  from  Aratua. 

What  degree  of  agency  these  reputed  lawgivers  might  have  in 
their  respective  establishments,  or  how  far  they  might  be  clothed 
with  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  people*  cannot,  in  every  in- 
stance,  be  ascertained.    In  some,  however,  the  proceedinf  was 
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•trMK^  rtgnkr.  Braeo  appeart  to  bare  been  entrusted  bj  the 
people  of  Atbenst  wkfa  indefinite  powers  to  reform  its  goTemment 
and  Iaws»  And  Solen,  according  to  Plotarch,  was  in  a  manner 
eoMpelledy  hj  tbe  uniTersal  suffrage  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  take 
Upon  hotm  tbe  sole  and  absolute  power  of  new  modelling  tbe  con- 
stitution. Tbe  proceedings  under  Ljcurgus  were  less  regular: 
but  as  for  as  tbe  adirocates  for  a  regular  reform  could  prevail,  tbej 
ail  tamed  tkeir  eyes  towards  tbe  single  efforts  of  that  celebrated 
patriot  and  sage,  instead  of  seeking  to  bring  aboyt  a  revolution, 
hj  the  intervention  of  a  deliberative  body  of  citizens. 

m^eaoe^oould  it  have  proceeded,  tliat  a  people^  jealous  as  tbe 
Greeks  were  of  their  liberty,  should  so  far  abandon  tbe  rules  of 
Caution,  as  to  place  their  destiny  in  the  bands  of  a  single  citizea  1 
Wbeaee  could  it  have  proceeded  that  tbe  Athenians,  a  people  who 
would  not  suffer  an  army  to  be  commanded  by  fewer  than  ten  gen^ 
•riali,  and  who  required  no  other  proof  of  danger  to  their  liberties 
than  the  iUostrioos  merit  of  a  feliow-citizen,  should  consider  o»e 
iUitatrioiis  citizen  as  a  more  eligible  depository  of  the  fortunes  of 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  than  a  select  body  of  citizens,  from 
ivhoee  common  deliberations  more  wisdom,  as  well  as  more  safety, 
night  have  been  expected  T  These  questions  cannot  be  fully  aur 
•wered,  without  supposing  that  the  fears  of  discord  and  disunion 
■■anag  n  number  of  counsellors,  exceeded  the  apprehension  of 
treachery  or  incapacity  in  a  single  individuaL  History  informs 
um  likewise,  of  the  difficulties  with  which  these  celebrated  reform* 
era  bad  to  contend  ;  as  well  as  of  the  expedients  which  tbey  were 
obliged  to  employ,  in  order  to  carry  their  reforms  into  effect.  So- 
loiif  who  seems  to  have  indulged  a  more  temporizing  policy,  con- 
feaood  that  he  bftd  not  given  to  bis  countrymen  the  government 
beat  stttted  to  their  happiness,  but  most  tolerable  to  their  prejudi- 
eee*  And  Lycurgus,  more  true  to  his  object,  was  under  the  ne- 
ceaaity  of  naxiag  a  portion  of  violence  with  the  authority  -of  su« 
peratitien ;  and  of  securing  bis  final  success,  by  a  voluntary  re« 
jninciatioa,  first  of  bis  country,  and  then  of  his  life. 

If  these  lessons  teach  us,  on  one  hand,  to  admire  the  improve- 
ment made  by  America  on  tbe  ancient  mode  of  preparing  and 
establishing  regular  plans  of  government ;  tbey  serve  not  lesa  on 
tlie  other,  to  admonish  us  of  the  hazards  and  difficulties  incident 
to  Micb  experiments,  and  of  tbe  great  imprudence  of  unnecessari- 
Ij  mnhiplying  them. 

le  it  an  unreasonable  conjecture,  that  the  errours  which  may  be 
contained  in  tbe  plan  of  tbe  convention,  are  such  as  have  resulted, 
frem  the  defect  of  antecedent  experience  on  this  complicat- 
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ed  and  difficult  subject,  than  from  a  want  of  accuracy  or  care  in 
the  iDveitigatioD  of  it ;  and,  consequently,  such  as  will  not  be  a»* 
certained  until  an  actual  trial  shall  have  pointed  them  out  t  This 
conjecture  is  rendered  probable,  not  only  by  many  considerations 
of  a  general  natuie,  but  by  the  particular  case  of  the  articles  of 
confederation. 

It  is  observable,  that  among  the  numerous  objections  and  amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  several  states,  when  these  articles  wers 
submitted  for  their  ratification,  not  one  is  found,  whicb  alludes  to 
the  great  and  radical  erronr,  which  on  actual  trial  has  discovered 
itself.  And  if  we  except  the  observations  which  New  Jersey  wai 
led  to  make,  rather  by  her  local  situation,  than  by  her  peculiar 
foresight,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  single  suggestion  was  of 
sufficient  moment  to  justify  a  revision  of  the  system.  There  if 
abundant  reason  nevertheless  to  suppose,  that  immaterial  as  these 
objections  were,  they  would  have  been  adhered  to  with  a  very  dan- 
ferous  inflexibility  in  some  states,  had  not  a  zeal  for  their  opinions 
and  supposed  interests  been  stifled  by  the  more  powerful  sentiment 
of  self-preservation.  One  state,  we  may  remember,  persisted  fbr 
several  years  in  refusing  her  concurrence,  although  the  enemy  re- 
mained the  whole  period  at  our  gates,  or  rather  in  the  very  bowels 
of  our  country.  Nor  was  her  pliancy  in  the  end  effected  by  a  less 
motive,  than  the  fear  of  being  chargeable  with  protracting  the 
public  calamities,  and  endangering  the  event  of  the  contest.  £t- 
ery  candid  reader  will  make  the  proper  reflections  on  these  im- 
portent  facts. 

A  patient,  who  finds  his  disorder  daily  growing  worse,  and  that 
an  efficacious  remedy  can  no  longer  be  delayed  without  extreme 
danger ;  after  coolly  revolving  his  situation,  and  the  characters  of 
different  physicians,  selects  and  calls  in  such  of  them  as  he  judges 
most  capable  of  administering  relief,  and  best  entitled  to  his  con- 
fidence. The  physicians  attend :  the  case  of  the  patient  is  care- 
fully examined....a  consultation  is  held :  they  are  unanimotisly 
agreed,  that  the  symptoms  are  critical ;  but  that  the  case,  with 
proper  and  timely  relief,  is  so  far  from  being  desperate,  that  it 
may  be  made  to  issue  in  an  improvement  of  his  constitution. 
They  are  equally  unanimous  in  prescribing  the  remedy,  by  which 
this  happy  effect  is  to  be  produced.  The  prescription  is  no  sooner 
made  known,  however,  than  a  number  of  persons  interpose,  and, 
without  denying  the  reality  or  danger  of  the  disorder,  assure  the 
patient  that  the  prescription  will  be  poison  to  his  constitution,  and 
forbid  him  under  pain  of  certain  death,  to  make  use  of  it.  Might 
not  the  patient  reasonably  demand,  before  he  rentured  to  follow 
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Oia  advice,  that  tlie  aythori  of  it  f hovld  at  least  agree  among 
Ibemaelves  on  some  other  remedy  to  be  substituted  t  And  if  be 
Ibttnd  them  difiehng  as  much  from  one  another,  as  from  his  first 
cottOBellors,  would  he  not  act  prudently,  in  trying  the  experiment 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  latter,  rather  than  in  hearken- 
ing to  those  who  could  neither  deny  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
Femedy,  nor  agree  in  proposing  one  ? 

Such  a  patient,  and  such  a  situation,  is  America  at  this  moment. 
She  has  been  sensible  of  her  malady.  She  has  obtained  a  regular 
and  unanimous  advice  from  men  of  her  own  deliberate  choice. 
And  she  is  warned  by  others  against  following  this  advice,  under 
pain  of  the  most  fatal  consequences.  Do  the  monitors  deny  the 
jreality  of  her  danger  1  No.  Do  they  deny  the  necessity  of  some 
speedy  and  powerful  remedy  ?  No.  Are  they  agreed,  are  any 
two  of  them  agreed,  in  their  objections  to  the  remedy  proposed, 
or  in  the  proper  one  to  be  substituted  t  Let  them  speak  for  them- 
aelvea. 

This  one  tells  us,  that  the  proposed  constitution  ought  to  be  re- 
jected, because  it  is  not  a  confederation  of  the  states,  but  a  gow* 
eminent  over  individuals.  Another  admits,  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
government  over  individuals,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  by  no  means  to 
the  extent  proposed.  A  third  does  not  object  to  the  government  over 
indtvidnals,  or  to  the  extent  proposed,  but  to  the  want  of  a  bill  of 
rights.  A  fourth  concurs  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  bill  of  rights, 
hut  contends  that  it  ought  to  be  declaratory,  not  of  the  personal 
righte  of  individuals,  but  of  the  rights  reserved  to  the  states  in  their 
political  capacity.  A  fifth  is  of  opinion,  that  a  bill  of  rights  of  any 
sort  would  be  superfluous  and  misplaced,  and  that  the  plan  would 
be  unexceptionable,  but  for  the  fatal  power  of  regulating  the  times 
and  places  of  election.  An  objector  in  a  large  state  exclaims 
loudly  against  the  unreasonable  equality  of  representation  in  the 
senate.  An  objector  in  a  small  state  is  equally  loud  against  the 
dangerous  inequality  in  the  house  of  representatives.  From  this 
quarter,  we  are  alarmed  with  the  amazing  expense,  from  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  to  administer  the  new  government.  From 
another  quarter,  and  sometimes  from  the  same  quarter,  on  another 
occasion,  the  cry  is,  that  t)ie  congress  will  be  but  a  shadow  of  a  rep- 
resentation, and  that  the  government  would  be  far  less  objectiona- 
ble, if  the  number  and  the  expense  were  doubled.  A  patriot  in  a 
state  that  does  not  import  or  export,  discerns  insuperable  objec^ 
tions  against  the  power  of  direct  taxation.  The  patriotic  adver- 
sary in  a  state  of  great  exports  and  imports,  is  not  less  dissatisfied 
tkal  the  wbofe  burthen  of  tazee  may  be  thrown  on  consumption* 
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This  polktcian  diicorers  to  the  cosstitntioB  a  direol  and  tc 
ble  tendency  to  monarchy :  that  is  equally  sure,  it  will  ead  in  i 
tocracy.    Another  is  puzzled  to  say  which  of  these  shapes  it  will 
ultimately  assume,  but  sees  clearly  it  must  be  one  or  other  of  them : 
whilst  a  fourth  is  not  wanting,  who  with  no  less  confidence  affinns* 
that  the  constitution  is  so  far  from  haying  a  bias  towards  either  of 
these  dangers,  that  the  weight  on  that  side  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
keep  it  upright  and  firm  against  its  opposite  propensities.     With 
another  clasd  of  adversaries  to  the  constitution,  the  language  is, 
that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments,  are  in- 
termixed in  such  a  manner,  as  to  contradict  all  the  ideas  of  regu- 
lar government,  and  all  the  requisite  precautions  in  favour  of  lib* 
erty.    Whilst  this  objection  circulates  in  vague  and  general  eac- 
pressions,  there  are  not  a  few  who  lend  their  sanction  to  iu     Let 
each  one  come  forward  with  his  particular  explanation,  and  scarce- 
ly any  two  are  exactly  agreed  on  the  subject.     In  the  eje»  of  one, 
the  junction  of  the  senate  with  the  president,  in  the  responsible 
function  of  appointing  to  ofiices,  instead  of  vesting  this  executive 
power  in  the  executive  alone,  is  the  vicious  part  of  the  organisa- 
tion.   To  another,  the  exclusion  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
whose  numbers  alone  could  be  a  due  security  against  oormption 
and  partiality  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  is  equally  obaoxioos* 
With  another,  the  admission  of  the  president  into  any  share  ef  a 
power,  which  must  ever  be  a  dangerous  engine  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  magistrate,  is  ao  unpardonable  violation  of  the  maxims 
of  republican  jealousy.     No  part  of  the  arrangement,  according 
to  some,  is  more  inadmissible  than  the  trial  of  impeacbmeots  by 
the  senate,  which  is  alternately  a  member  both  of  the  ^legislative 
and  executive  departments,  wlien  this  power  so  evidently  belonged 
to  the  judiciary  department.     We  concur  fully,  reply  others,  is 
the  objection  to  this  part  of  the  plan,  but  we  can  never  agree  that 
a  reference  of  impeachments  to  the  judiciary  authority  would  be 
an  amendment  of  the  errour :  our  principal  dislike  to  the  organiza- 
tion, arises  from  the  extensive  powers  already  lodged  in  that  de- 
partment.   Even  among  the  zealous  patrons  of  a  council  of  sUte, 
the  most  irreconcilable  variance  is  discovered,  concerning  the 
mode  in  which  it  ought  to  be  constituted.    The  demand  of  one 
gentleman  is,  that  the  council  should  consist  of  a  small  nttmber* 
to  be  appointed  by  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature. 
Another  would  prefer  a  larger  number,  and  considers  it  as  a  fun- 
damental condition,  that  the  af^ointment  should  be  made  by  the 
president  himself. 
As  it  can  give  bo  umbri^  to  the  writers  agatnst  iif  {daa  ef  tlie 
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Mkfri  coBititiilioiiY  let  as  suppose,  that  as  thej  are  the  most  zeal- 
CVS,  so  they  are  also  the  most  sagacious,  of  those  who  think  the 
late  coBventioQ  were  unequal  to  the  task  assigned  them,  and  that 
a  wiser  and  better  plan  might  and  ought  to  be  substituted.  Let  us 
further  suppose,  that  their  country  should  concur,  both  in  this  fa^ 
TouraUe  opinion  of  their  merits,  and  in  their  unfavourable  opin« 
ion  of  the  convention  ;  and  should  accordingly  proceed  to  form 
them  into  a  second  convention,  with  full  powers,  and  for  the  ex* 
press  purpose  of  revising  and  remoulding  the  work  of  the  first. 
Were  the  experiment  to  be  seriously  made,  though  it  requires  some 
aflfort  to  view  it  seriously  even  in  fiction,  I  leave  it  to  be  decided 
Wy  the  sample  of  opinions  just  exhibited,  whether,  with  all  their 
enmity  to  their  predecessors,  they  would,  in  any  one  point,  depart 
•o  widely  from  their  example,  as  in  the  discord  and  ferment  that 
would  mark  their  own  deliberations ;  and  whether  the  constitu- 
tion, now  before  the  public,  would  not  stand  as  fair  a  chance  for 
iminortality,  as  Lycurgus  gave  to  that  of  Sparta,  by  making  its 
diaoge  to  depend  on  his  own  return  from  exile  and  death,  if  it 
were  to  be  immediately  adopted,  and  were  to  continue  in  force, 
BOt  until  a  bxttbr,  but  until  another  should  be  agreed  upon  by 
tbtf  new  assembly  of  lawgivers. 

It  is  a  matter  both  of  wonder  and  regret,  that  those  who  raise 
eo  many  objections  against  the  new  constitution,  should  never  call 
to  mind  the  defects  of  that  which  is  to  be  exchanged  for  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  former  should  be  perfect :  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
latter  is  more  imperfect.  No  man  would  refuse  to  give  brass  for 
silver  or  gold,  because  the  latter  had  some  alloy  in  it.  No  man 
wcraid  refuse  to  quit  a  shattered  and  tottering  habitation,  for  a  firm 
end  commodious  building  because  the  latter  had  not  a  porch  to  it ; 
ox  because  some  of  the  rooms  might  be  a  little  larger  or  smaller* 
or  the  ceiling  a  little  higher  or  lower  than  his  fancy  would  have 
planoed  them.  But  waving  illustrations  of  this  sort,  is  it  not  man- 
ifest, that  most  of  the  capital  objections  urged  against  the  new 
eyatem,  lie  with  tenfold  weight  against  the  existing  confederation  t 
le  aa  indefinite  power  to  raise  money  dangerous  in  the  hands  of 
'  a  federal  government  7  The  present  congress  can  make  requisi- 
tions to  any  amount  they  please  ;  and  the  states  are  constitution- 
aliy  bound  to  furnish  them.  They  can  emit  bills  of  credit  as  long 
WkM  they  will  pay  for  the  paper :  they  can  borrow  both  abroad  and  at 
bome,  as  long  as  a  shilling  will  be  lent.  Is  an  indefinite  power  to 
raiee  troops  dangerous*!  The  confederation  gives  to  congress 
that  power  also  :  and  they  have  already  begun  to  make  use  of  it. 
le  it  improper  and  unsafe  to  intermix  the  different  powers  of  gov- 
32 
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ernmeiit  in  the  same  bodj  ot  iiMn  T  CotigreM,  a  i^dgl*  hi4y  of 
ikien,  are  tbe  sole  depository  of  all  the  federal  powers.  Is  ft  paN 
tieularlj  dangerous  to  gire  the  keys  of  the  treasorj,  and  the  tarn* 
mand  of  the  armj,  into  the  fame  hands  1  Tlie  conMeratlott 
places  them  both  in  the  hand^  of  copirrcss.  Is  a  bill  of  rights  es« 
sential  to  liberty  ?  The  confederation  has  no  bill  of  rights.  Is  it 
an  objection  against  the  new  constitution,  that  it  empowers  the 
senate,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  executive,  to  make  treaties 
which  are  to  be  the  laws  of  the  land  ?  The  existing  congresSf 
without  anj  such  control,  can  make  treaties  which  thej  themselves 
have  declared,  and  most  of  the  states  ha  ire  recognized,  to  be  tbe 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  Is  the  importation  of  slayes  permitted 
by  the  new  constitution  for  twenty  years  t  By  the  old  it  is  per- 
mitted forever. 

1  shall  be  told,  that  however  dangerous  this  mixture  of  powers 
may  be  in  theory,  it  is  rendered  harmless  by  the  dependence  of 
congress  on  the  states  for  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  prao 
tice  :  that  however  large  the  mass  of  powers  may  be,  it  is  in  fact 
a  lifeless  mass.  Then,  say  I,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  confedera- 
tion is  chargeable  with  the  still  greater  folly,  of  declaring  certain 
powers  in  the  federal  government  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and 
at  the  same  time  rendering  them  absolutely  nugatory ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  that  if  the  union  is  to  continue,  and  no  better  govern* 
ment  be  substituted,  effective  powers  must  either  be  granted  to,  or 
assumed  by,  the  existing  congress ;  in  either  of  which  events,  the 
contrast  just  stated  will  hold  good.  But  this  is  not  all.  Out  of 
this  lifeless  mass,  has  already  grown  an  excrescent  power,  which 
tends  to  realize  all  the  dangers  that  can  be  apprehended  from  a 
defective  construction  of  tbe  supreme  government  of  the  union.  It 
is  now  no  longer  a  point  of  speculation  and  hope,  that  the  western 
territory  is  a  mine  of  vast  wealth  to  the  United  States :  and  al- 
though it  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  extricate  them  from  their 
present  distresses,  or  for  some  time  to  come  to  yield  any  regular 
supplies  for  the  public  expenses ;  yet  must  it  hereafter  be  able, 
under  proper  management,  both  to  effect  a  gradual  discharge  of 
the  domestic  debt,  and  to  furnish,  for  a  certain  period,  liberal  ttib* 
utes  to  the  federal  treasury.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this  Aind 
has  been  already  surrendered  by  individual  states ;  and  it  naay 
with  reason  be  expected,  that  the  remaining  states  will  not  persist 
in  withholding  similar  proofs  of  their  equity  and  generosity.  We 
may  calculate,  therefore,  that  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  of  «n 
area  equal  to  the  inhabited  extent  of  tbe  United  States,  wHI  aoon 
become  a  national  stock.    Congress  have  assumed  the  adaunistim- 
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l»Mt  of  tkia  ftloek.  Thej  have  begun  to  render  it  producti?e« 
CoogreM  bare  undertaken  to  do  more  :....tbej  bare  proceeded  to 
Harm  new  states ;  to  ereet  temporary  governments ;  to  appoint  ofl- 
eers  £ot  them ;  and  to  prescribe  tbe  conditions  on  wbicb  sucb  states 
shall  be  admitted  into  tbe  confederacj.  All  this  has  been  done : 
and  done  without  the  least  colour  of  constitudonal  authoritj.  Yet 
«o  Uame  has  been  whispered :  no  alarm  has  been  sounded.  ▲ 
«aBAT  and  inoepcndbnt  fiind  of  re?enne  is  passing  into  the  hands 
of  a  SINGLE  BODY  of  men,  who  can  raise  Taoops  to  an  iNDEFiifrrE 
mniBER,  and  appropriate  money  to  their  support  for  an  indbfi- 
iirrE  PSEios  OF  time.  And  yet  there  are  men,  who  ha?e  not  only 
been  silent  spectators  of  this  prospect,  but  who  are  advocates  for 
the  system  which  exhibits  it ;  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  urge  against 
tbe  new  system  the  objections  which  we  have  heard.  Would  they 
act  act  with  more  consistency,  in  urging  the  establishment  of  the 
iatter,  as  no  less  necessary  to  guard  the  union  against  the  future 
|K>wer8  and  resources  of  a  body  constructed  like  the  existing  con- 
l^ress,  than  to  save  it  from  the  dangers  threatened  by  the  present 
inapoteney  of  that  assembly  1 

I  mean  not,  by  any  thing  here  said,  to  throw  censure  on  the 
measures  which  have  been  pursued  by  congress.  I  am  sensible 
they  could  not  have  done  otherwise.  The  public  interest,  tbe  ne* 
cessity  of  the  case,  imposed  upon  them  the  task  of  overleaping 
Jtbeir  constitutional  limits.  But  is  not  tbe  fact  an  alarming  proof 
of  tbe  danger  resulting  from  a  government,  which  does  not  poa> 
aaas  regular  powers  commensurate  to  its  objects  1  A  dissolution, 
or  usurpation,  is  the  dreadful  dilemma  to  which  it  is  eontiaually 
exposed.  PUBLIUS. 


NO.  XXXIX. 
Bt  JAMES  MADISON. 


THie  OmformUy  of  the  Plan  to  RepybUcan  Principles :  an  Object 
turn  in  Reaped  to  tke  Powers  of  the  Conoentionf  Examined. 

The  last  paper  having  concluded  the  observations,  which  were 
meant  to  introduce  a  candid  survey  of  the  plan  of  government  re- 
ported by  tbe  convention,  we  now  proceed  to  the  execution  of  that 
part  of  <mr  ondertakiog. 

Tbe  first  question  that  offers  itself  is,  whether  the  general  form 
and  aspect  of  the  government  be  strictly  republican  1  It  is  evi- 
dent that  no  other  form  would  be  reconcilable  with  the  genius 
•f  tbe  people  of  America ;  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
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rerolation  ;  or  with  that  honourable  determination  which  animate* 
every  votary  of  freedom,  to  rest  all  our  political  expcrimentt  on 
the  capacity  of  mankind  for  self-government.  If  the  plan  of  the 
convention,  therefore,  be  found  to  depart  from  the  republican  char- 
acter, its  advocates  must  abandon  it  as  no  longer  defensible. 

What,  then,  are  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  republican 
form  t  Were  an  answer  to  this  question  to  be  sought,  not  by  re- 
curring to  principles,  but  in  the  application  of  the  term  by  pokd- 
cal  writers,  to  the  constitutions  of  different  states,  no  satisfactory 
one  would  ever  be  found.  Holland,  in  which  no  partide  of  the 
supreme  authority  is  derived  from  the  people,  has  passed  almcHt 
universally  under  the  denomination  of  a  republic.  The  same  title 
has  been  bestowed  on  Venice,  where  absolute  power  over  the  great 
body  of  the  people  is  exercised,  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  by 
a  small  body  of  hereditary  nobles.  Poland,  which  is  a  mixtore  of 
aristocracy  and  of  monarchy  in  their  worst  forms,  has  been  digni- 
'fied  with  the  same  appellation.  The  government  of  En^andy 
which  has  one  republican  branch  only,  combined  with  a  heredita- 
ry aristocracy  and  monarchy,  has,  with  equal  impropriety,  been 
Ireqaently  placed  on  the  list  of  republics.  These  examples,  which 
are  nearly  as  dissimilar  to  each  other  as  to  a  genuine  republiey 
ahow  the  extreme  inaccuracy  with  which  the  term  has  been  used 
in  political  disquisitions. 

If  we  resort,  for  a  criterion,  to  the  different  principles  on  which 
different  forms  of  government  are  established,  we  may  define  a 
republic  to  be,  or  at  least  may  bestow  that  name  on,  a  goveromeot 
which  derives  all  its  powers  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  Is  administered  by  persons  holding  their 
offices  during  pleasure,  for  a  limited  period,  or  during  good  be- 
haviour. It  is  essential  to  such  a  government,  that  it  be  derived 
from  the  great  body  of  the  society,  not  from  an  inconsiderate 
proportion,  or  a  favoured  class  of  it ;  otherwise  a  handful  of  ty- 
rannical nobles,  exercising  their  oppressions  by  a  delegation  of 
their  powers,  might  aspire  to  the  rank  of  republicans,  and  claim 
for  their  government  the  honourable  title  of  republic.  It  is  suf' 
ficUnt  for  such  a  government,  that  the  persons  administering  it  be 
appointed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  people  ;  and  that 
tbey  hold  their  appointments  by  either  of  the  tenures  just  specifi- 
ed ;  otherwise  every  government  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
every  other  popular  government  that  has  been  or  can  be  well  or- 
ganized or  well  executed,  would  be  degraded  from  the  republican 
character.  According  to  the  constitution  of  every  state  in  the 
union,  some  or  other  of  the  officers  of  govemraeni  ^e  appointed 
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iodiffeetly  only  by  the  people.  According  to  most  of  them,  tiM 
etiief  magistrate  himself  it  so  appointed.  And  according  to  one, 
this  mode  of  appointment  is  extended  to  on^  of  the  coordinate 
branches  of  the  legislature.  According  to  all  the  constitutiona 
also,  the  tenure  of  the  highest  offices  is  extended  to  a  definite  pe- 
riod, and  in  many  instances,  both  within  the  legislative  and  execo- 
tire  departments,  to  a  period  of  years.  According  to  the  pro- 
visions of  most  of  the  constitutions,  again,  as  well  as  according  to 
the  most  respectable  and  received  opinions  on  the  subject,  the 
members  of  the  judiciary  department  are  to  retain  their  oflices  by 
the  firm  tenure  of  good  behaviour. 

On  comparing  the  constitution  planned  by  the  convention,  with 
the  standard  here  fixed,  we  perceive  at  once,  tliat  it  is,  in  the  most 
ligid  sense,  conformable  to  it.  The  house  of  representatives,  like 
that  of  one  branch  at  least  of  all  the  state  legislatures,  is  elected 
unmediately  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  senate,  like 
the  present  congress,  and  the  senate  of  Maryland,  derives  its  ap- 
pointment indirectly  from  the  people.  The  president  is  indirectly 
4erived  from  the  choice  of  the  people,  according  to  the  example 
in  most  of  the  states.  Even  the  judges,  with  all  other  officers  of 
the  union,  will,  as  in  the  several  states,  be  the  choice,  though  a  re- 
mote choice,  of  the  people  themselves.  The  duration  of  the  ap« 
pointments  is  equally  conformable  to  the  republican  standard,  and 
to  the  model  of  the  state  constitutions.  The  house  of  representa- 
tives is  periodically  elective,  as  in  all  the  states ;  and  for  the  peri- 
od of  two  years,  as  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  The  senate 
is  elective,  for  the  period  of  six  years ;  which  is  but  one  year 
more  than  the  period  of  the  senate  of  Maryland  ;  and  but  two 
more  than  that  of  the  senates  of  New  York  and  Virginia.  The 
president  is  to  continue  in  office  for  the  period  of  four  years ;  as 
in  New  York  and  Delaware,  the  chief  magistrate  is  elected  for 
three  years,  and  in  South  Carolina  for  two  years.  In  the  other 
states  the  election  is  annual.  In  several  of  the  states,  however, 
ao  explicit  provision  is  made  for  the  impeachment  of  the  chief 
magistrate.  And  in  Delaware  and  Virginia,  he  is  not  impeacha- 
bk  till  out  of  office.  The  president  of  the  United  States  is  im- 
peachable at  any  time  during  bis  continuance  in  office.  The  ten- 
ure by  which  the  judges  are  to  hold  their  places,  is,  as  it  unques- 
tionably ought  to  be,  that  of  good  behaviour.  The  tenure  of  the 
ministerial  offices  generally,  will  be  a  subject  of  legal  regulation, 
eonformably  to  the  reason  of  the  case,  and  the  example  of  the 
Atate  oooetittttions. 

Could  aa^  further  proof  be  required  of  the  republican  complex- 
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itm  of  tlnf  sjftent  the  most  deeiiire  one  miglit  be  foand  in  ke  eb* 
•ohite  prohtbitioQ  of  titles  of  nobilicj,  both  under  the  federal  and 
tbe  etate  governments ;  and  in  its  express  guarantee  of  the  repab* 
licaa  form  to  each  of  tbe  latter. 

But  it  was  not  sufficient,  saj  the  adversaries  of  the  proposed 
eonstitution,  for  the  convention  to  adhere  to  the  republican  form* 
Tbej  ought,  with  equal  care,  to  have  preserved  tbe  federal  Sorm^ 
which  regards  tbe  union  as  a  confederacy  of  sovereign  states  ;  in* 
■tead  of  which,  thej  have  framed  a  natiomal  governmentt  which 
regards  the  union  as  a  eonMUdation  of  the  states.  And  it  is  aak* 
ed,  by  what  authority  this  bold  and  radical  innovation  was  under^ 
taken  1  The  handle  which  has  been  made  of  this  ob^edioo  re* 
^ires,  that  it  should  be  examined  with  some  precision. 

Without  inquiring  into  the  accuracy  of  the  distinction  on  whiob 
the  objection  is  founded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  a  just  estimate  of 
its  ibrce,  first,  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the  govemiaeDt 
in  question  ;  secondly,  to  inquire  how  far  the  convention  were  «»• 
thorised  to  propose  such  a  government ;  and  thirdly,  how  far  the 
duty  they  owed  to  their  country,  could  supply  any  defect  of  ref- 
olar  authority. 

First.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the  gorent- 
uent,  it  may  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  foundation  on  which 
it  is  to  be  established  ;  to  the  sources  from  which  its  ordinary  pow- 
ers are  to  be  drawn ;  to  the  operation  of  those  powers ;  to  the  ex- 
tent of  them  ;  and  to  the  authority  by  which  future  changes  in  the 
government  are  to  be  introduced. 

On  examining  the  first  relation,  it  appears,  on  one  hand,  that 
the  constitution  is  to  be  founded  on  the  assent  and  ratification  of 
the  people  of  America,  given  by  deputies  elected  for  the  special 
purpose ;  but  on  the  other,  that  this  assent  and  ratification  ie  tt> 
be  given  by  the  people,  not  as  individuals  composing  one  entire 
nation,  but  as  composing  the  distinct  and  independent  states  to 
which  they  respectively  belong.  It  is  to  be  the  assent  and  ratifi- 
cation of  the  several  states,  derived  from  the  supreme  authority  in 
each  8Ute....the  authority  of  the  people  themselves.  The  not, 
therefore,  estd[>lishing  the  constitution,  will  not  be  a  natimai,  but 
n  federal  act. 

That  it  will  be  a  federal,  and  not  a  national  act,  as  these  terms 
are  understood  by  the  objectors,  the  act  of  the  people,  as  foming 
so  many  independent  states,  not  as  forming  one  aggregate  nfttioa, 
is  obvious  from  this  single  consideration,  that  it  is  to  result  neither 
from  the  decision  of  a  VM^wrky  of  the  people  of  the  union,  nor 
frftm  that  of  a  nu^iMrUy  of  the  states.    It  must  result  from  the 
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I  BMent  of  the  Mreral  iUtes  tlial  are  pailaM  to  il«  diSw* 
inf  DO  othorwiM  from  their  ordinarj  Meeat  than  in  itf  beinf  ax» 
preesed,  not  bj  the  legblatit e  authority,  but  by  that  of  the  people 
themselves.  Were  the  people  regarded  in  this  transaction  as  ferm^ 
ing  one  nation,  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States  would  bind  the  minority ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  majority  in  each  state  most  bind  the  minority  ;  and  the  will  of 
the  majority  must  be  determined  either  by  a  comparison  of  the  iap 
dividual  TOtes,  or  by  considering  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
elates,  as  eyidence  of  the  will  of  a  majority  of  tlie  people  of  the 
United  States.  Neither  of  these  rules  has  been  adopted.  Each 
Btate,  in  ratifying  the  constitution,  is  considered  as  a  sovereige 
body,  independent  of  all  others,  and  only  to  be  bound  by  its  owe 
ToUintary  act.  In  this  relation,  then,  the  new  constitution  will,  if 
established,  be  afederaly  and  not  a  national  constitution. 

The  next  relation  is,  to  the  sources  from  which  the  ordinary 
powers  of  government  are  to  be  derived.  The  house  of  represe»- 
tativea  will  derive  its  powers  from  the  people  of  America,  and  the 
people  will  be  represented  in  the  same  proportion,  and  on  the 
same  principle,  as  they  are  in  a  legislature  of  a  particular  state. 
So  far  the  government  is  national^  uot  federal  The  senate,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  will  derive  its  powers  from  the  states,  as  political  and 
eoeqeal  societies  ;  and  these  will  be  represented  on  the  priaciple 
of  equality  in  the  senate,  as  they  now  are  in  tbe  existing  congress. 
So  far  the  government  is  federal^  not  natiimal.  The  executive 
power  will  be  derived  from  a  very  compound  source.  The  imme<^ 
diate  election  of  the  president  is  to  be  made  by  the  states  in  their 
political  characters.  The  votes  allotted  to  them  are  in  a  coat- 
pound  ratio,  which  considers  them  partly  as  distinct  and  coeqilal 
eocieties ;  partly  as  unequal  members  of  the  same  society.  Tbe 
eventual  election,  again,  is  to  be  made  by  that  branch  of  the  leg^ 
aslatere  which  consists  of  the  national  representatives ;  but  in  this 
particular  act,  they  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  individual 
delegations,  from  so  many  distinct  and  coequal  bodies  politia. 
From  this  aspect  of  the  government,  it  appears  to  be  of  a  mixr 
ed  eheraoter,  presenting  at  least  as  many  federal  as  naticnal 
features. 

The  difference  between  a  federal  and  national  government,  as 
it  relates  to  the  operation  of  the  govemmeAt,  is,  by  the  adversaries 
of  the  plan  of  the  convention,  supposed  to  consist  in  this,  that  in 
the  fbrner,  the  powers  operate  on  the  political  bodies  composing 
tlie  confederacy,  in  their  political  capacities ;  in  the  latter,  on  the 
kidividual  eitisens  composing  the  nation,  in  their  individual  capaei- 
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tiei.  On  trjhig  the  eoDititatkm  by  this  criterion,  it  ftUf  nnibr 
the  national^  not  the  federtd  character ;  though  perhaps  not  so 
Gompletelj  as  has  been  understood.  In  several  cases,  and  par- 
ticularlj  in  the  trial  of  controversies  to  which  states  may  he  par- 
ties, thej  must  be  viewed  and  proceeded  against  in  their  coUecttve 
and  poKtical  capacities  onlj.  But  the  operation  of  the  govern* 
ment  on  the  people  in  their  individual  capacities,  in  its  ordinary 
and  most  essential  proceedings,  will,  on  the  whole,  in  the  sense  of 
its  opponents,  designate  it,  in  this  relation,  a  national  government. 

But  if  the  government  be  national,  with  regard  to  the  operatioB 
of  its  powers,  it  changes  its  aspect  again,  when  we  contemplate  it 
in  relation  to  the  extent  of  its  powers.  The  idea  of  a  national 
goTcmment  involves  in  it,  not  only  an  authority  over  the  individu- 
al citizens,  but  an  indefinite  snpremacy  over  all  persons  and  things, 
so  far  as  they  are  objects  of  lawful  government.  Among  a  people 
consolidated  into  one  nation,  this  supremacy  is  completely  vested 
in  the  national  legislature.  Among  communities  united  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  it  is  vested  partly  in  the  general,  and  partly  ifl 
the  municipal  legislatures.  In  the  former  case,  all  local  authori- 
ties are  subordinate  to  the  supreme ;  and  may  be  controled, 
directed,  or  abolished  by  it  at  pleasure.  In  the  latter,  the  local  or 
municipal  authorities  form  distinct  and  independent  portions  of 
the  supremacy,  no  more  subject  within  their  respective  spheres,  to 
the  general  authority,  than  the  general  authority  is  subject  to  them 
within  its  own  sphere.  In  this  relation,  then,  the  proposed  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  deemed  a  national  one ;  since  its  jurisdiction 
extends  to  certain  enumerated  objects  only,  and  leaves  to  the  sev- 
eral states  a  residuary  and  inviolable  sovereignty  over  all  other 
olgects.  It  is  true,  that  in  controversies  relating  to  the  boundary 
between  the  two  jurisdictions,  the  tribunal  which  is  ultimately  to 
decide,  is  to  be  established  under  the  general  government.  But 
this  does  not  change  the  principle  of  the  case.  The  decision  is  to 
he  impartially  made,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  constitution  ; 
and  all  the  usual  and  most  effectual  precautions  are  taken  to  se- 
oure  this  impartiality.  Some  such  tribunal  is  clearly  essential  to 
prevent  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  conipaot ; 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  established  under  the  general,  rather  than 
under  ,the  local  governments  ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  that  it 
could  be  safely  established  under  the  first  alone,  is  a  position  not 
likely  to  be  combated. 

If  we  try  the  constitution  by  its  last  relation,  to  the  authority 
by  which  amendments  are  to  be  be  made,  we  find  it  neither  whol- 
ly natumdli  nor  whol^  federoL    Were  it  wholly  national,  the  mof 
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preme  and  nltimate  aiitboritj  would  reside  in  the  mtgorxty  of  the 
people  of  the  anion  ;  and  this  authonty*  would  be  competent  at  all 
times,  like  that  of  a  majority  of  every  national  society,  to  alter  or 
abolish  its  established  government.  Were  it  wholly  federal  on  Xhm 
other  band,  the  concurrence  of  each  state  in  the  union  would  ba 
essential  to  every  ^alteration  that  would  be  binding  on  all.  The 
mode  provided  by  the  plan  of  the  convention,  is  not  founded  on 
either  of  these  principles.  In  requiring  more  than  a  majority* 
and  particularly,  in  computing  the  proportion  by  states^  not  by  cU» 
ixensy  it  departs  from  the  national,  and  advances  towards  the  ftde* 
ral  character.'  In  rendering  the  concurrence  of  less  than  the  whole 
number  of  states  sufficient,  it  loses  again  the  federal,  and  partakes 
of  the  national  character. 

The  proposed  constitution,  therefore,  even  when  tested  by  the 
rules  laid  down  by  its  antagonists,  is,  in  strictness,  neither  a  na- 
tional nor  a  federal  constitution ;  but  a  composition  of  both«  Ib 
Its  foundation  it  is  federal,  not  national ;  in  the  sources  from  which 
the  ordinary  powers  of  the  government  are  drawn,  it  is  partly  fed- 
eral, and  partly  national :  in  the  operation  of  these  powers,  it  is 
national,  not  federal ;  in  the  extent  of  them  again,  it  is  federal, 
not  national ;  and  finally  in  the  authoritative  mode  of  introducing 
amendments,  it  is  neither  wholly  federal,  nor  wholly  national. 

FUBLIUSL 
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The  same  Objection  further  Examined, 

The  second  point  to  be  examined  tt>  whether  the  eoBTeatfoa 
were  authorized  to  frame,  and  propose  this  mixed  constitution. 

The  powers  of  the  convention  ought,  in  strictness,  to  be  detw- 
mined,  by  an  inspection  of  the  commissions  given  to  the  membeni 
by  their  respective  constituents.  As  all  of  these,  however,  had 
reference,  either  to  the  recommendation  from  the  meeting  at  An* 
napolis,  in  September,  1786,  or  to  that  from  congress,  in  Febraai- 
ly,  17879  it  will  be  sufficient  to  recur  to  these  paiticnlar  acts. 

The  act  from  Annapolis  recommends  the  "  appointment  of  eom- 
**  missioners  to  take  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the  United 
**  States ;  to  devise  such  further  provisions,  as  shall  appear  to  them 
'*  necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  federal  gorernment 
«*  mdeqyate  to  ike  exigencies  of  thi  ummf  and  to  report  such  an  a«t 
33 
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**  fior  ^h«t  iuirpo«e«  to  the  United  Statet  in  cen^eis  attembledy  &«» 
«*  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  afterwards  confirmed  hy  the  legi** 
**  lature  of  e?ery  state,  will  effectually  provide  for  the  same.'* 

The  recommendatory  act  of  congress  is  in  the  words  following: 
**  Whereas,  there  is  provision  in  the  articles  of  confederation  and 
*'  perpetual  union,  for  making  alterations  therein,  hy  the  assent  of 
*'  a  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
**  several  states ;  and  whereas  experience  hath  evinced,  that  there 
«<  are  defects  in  the  present  confederation ;  as  a  mean  to  remedy 
*'  which,  several  of  the  states,  and  particularly  the  state  of  New 
*«  Yorkf  by  express  instructions  to  their  delegates  in  congress,  have 
"  suggested  a  convention  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  the  follow- 
'*  ing  resolution  ;  and  such  convention  appearing  to  be  the  most 
**  probable  mean  of  establishing  in  these  states  a  J^rm  national  gov^ 
''emment:'' 

**  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  congress,  it  is  expedient, 
"  that  on  the  2d  Monday  in  May  next,  a  convention  of  delegates, 
*'  who  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  several  states,  be  held  at 
**  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the 
**  articles  of  confederation^  and  reporting  to  congress  and  the  sev- 
*'  eral  legislatures,  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein^  as  shall, 
*^  when  agreed  to  in  congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  states,  render 
"  the  federal  constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government, 
"  and  the  preservation  of  the  wnion." 

From  these  two  acts,  it  appears,  1st,  that  the  object  of  the  con- 
vention was  to  establish,  in  these  states,  a  firm  national  government ; 
2d,  that  this  government  was  to  be  such  as  would  be  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  government^  and  the  preservation  of  the  union ;  3d, 
that  these  purposes  were  to  be  effected  by  alterations  and  proviso 
ions  in  the  articles  of  confederation^  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  act  of 
congress ;  or  by  such  further  provisions  as  should  appear  necessary^ 
as  it  stands  in  the  recommendatory  act  from  Annapolis ;  4th,  that 
the  alterations  and  provisions  were  to  be  reported  to  congress,  and 
to  the  states,  in  order  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  former  and  confirmed 
by  the  latter. 

From  a  comparison,  and  fair  construction,  of  these  several 
modes  of  expression,  is  to  be  deduced  the  authority  under  which 
the  convention  acted*  They  were  to  frame  a  national  government, 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government^  and  of  the  union  ;  and  to 
reduce  the  articles  of  confederation  into  such  form,  as  to  accom- 
plish these  purposes. 

There  are  two  rules  of  construction,  dictated  by  plain  reason, 
.ai  v^4»  founded  on  legal  axioms.    The  one  is,  that  every  part 
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of  the  expression  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  allowed  some  meaning, 
and  be  made  to  conspire  to  some  common  end.  The  other  is,  that 
where  the  several  parts  cannot  be  made  to  coincide,  the  less  im- 
portant shoold  give  way  to  the  more  important  part :  the  means 
should  be  sacrificed  to  the  end,  rather  than  the  end  to  the  means. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  expressions  defining  the  authority  of  the 
convention,  were  irreconcilably  at  variance  with  each  other ;  that 
a  national  and  adequate  government  could  not  possibly,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  convention,  be  effected  by  alterations  and  provisions 
in  the  articles  of  confederation ;  which  part  of  the  definition  ought 
to  have  been  embraced,  and  which  rejected?  Which  was  the 
more  important ;  which  the  less  important  part  t  Which  the  end ; 
which  the  means  1  Let  the  most  scrupulous  expositors  of  dele- 
gated powers ;  let  the  most  inveterate  objectors  against  those  ex- 
ercised by  the  convention,  answer  these  questions.  Let  them  de- 
clare, whether  it  was  of  most  importance  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people  of  America,  that  the  articles  of  confederation  should  be 
disregarded,  and  an  adequate  government  be  provided,  and  the  onion 
preserved  ;  or  that  an  adequate  government  should  be  omitted,  and 
the  articles  of  confederation  preserved.  Let  them  declare,  wheth- 
er the  preservation  of  these  articles  was  the  end,  for  securing  which 
a  reform  of  the  government  was  to  be  introduced  as  the  means ; 
or  whether  the  establishment  of  a  government,  adequate  to  the 
national  happiness,  was  the  end  at  which  these  articles  themselvea 
originally  aimed,  and  to  which  they  ought,  as  insufficient  means, 
to  have  been  sacrificed. 

But  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  that  these  expressions  are  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  to  each  other ;  that  no  alterations  or  provisions 
in  the  articles  of  the  confederation^  could  possibly  mould  them  into 
a  national  and  adequate  government :  into  such  a  government  as 
has  been  proposed  by  the  convention  t 

No  stress,  it  is  presumed,  will,  in  this  case,  be  laid  on  the  title ; 
a  change  of  that  could  never  be  deemed  an  exercise  of  angrant- 
ed  power.  Alterations  in  the  body  of  the  instrument  are  express- 
ly authorized.  New  provisions  therein  are  also  expressly  author- 
ized. Here  then  is  a  power  to  change  the  title ;  to  insert  new  ar- 
ticles ;  to  alter  old  ones.  Must  it  of  necessity  be  admitted,  that 
this  power  is  infringed,  so  long  as  a  part  of  the  old  articles  r^ 
main  t  Those  who  maintain  the  affirmative,  ought  at  least  to 
mark  the  boundary  between  authorized  and  usurped  innovations; 
between  that  degree  of  change  which  lies  within  the  compass  of 
alterations  and  further  provisions^  and  that  which  amounts  to  a 
transmutation  of  the  government.    Will  it  be  said,  that  the  altera- 
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tioBf  oogbt  not  to  have  touched  the  substance  of  die  coafeder*- 
tion  ?  The  states  would  never  have  appointed  a  convention  with 
so  much  solemnity,  nor  described  its  objects  with  so  nmch  latitude^ 
if  some  substantial  reform  had  not  been  in  contemplation.  Will 
it  be  said,  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  confederation  wer« 
not  within  the  purview  of  the  convention,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  varied  ?  I  ask,  what  are  these  principles  ?  Do  they  require^ 
that  in  the  establishment  of  the  constitution,  the  states  should  be 
regarded  as  distinct  and  independent  sovereigns  ?  They  are  so 
regarded  by  the  constitution  proposed.  Do  they  require,  that  the 
members  of  the  government  should  derive  their  appointment  from 
the  legislatures^  not  from  the  people  of  the  states  ?  One  branch 
of  the  new  government  is  to  be  appointed  by  these  legislatures  ; 
and  under  the  confederation,  the  delegates  to  congress  may  all  be 
appointed  immediately  by^he  people ;  and  in  two  states*  are  actu* 
ally  so  appointed.  Do  they  require,  that  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  act  on  the  states,  and  not  inunediately  on  individu- 
als ?  lo  some  instances,  as  has  been  shown»  the  powers  of  the  new 
government  will  act  on  the  states  in  their  collective  characters.  In 
some  instances  also,  those  of  the  existing  government  act  imme* 
diately  on  individuals*  In  cases  of  capture ;  of  piracy ;.  of  the 
post-office ;  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures ;  of  trade  with,  the 
Indians ;  of  claims  under  grants  of  land,  by  different  states ;  and^ 
above  all,  in  the  ease  of  trials  by  courts-martial  in  the  army  and 
navy,  by  which  death  may  be  inflicted  without  the  intervention  of 
a  jary*  or  even  of  a  civil  magistrate ;  in  all  these  cases,  the  pow* 
are  of  the  confederation  operate  immediately  on  the  persons  aad 
interests  of  individual  citizens.  Do  these  fundamental  principles 
mmiret  particularly,  that  no  tax  should  be  levied,  without  the  in* 
tarmediate  agency  of  the  states  1  The  confederation  itself,  au- 
thorizes a  direct  tax,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  post-office.  The 
power  of  coinage,  has  been  so  construed  by  congress,  as  to  levy  a 
tribute  immediately  from  that  source  also.  But  pretermitting  these 
instances,  was  it  not  an  acknowledged  object  of  the  convention, 
and  the  universal  expectation  of  the  people,  that  the  regulation  of 
trade  should  be  submitted  to  the  general  government,  in  such  a 
form  as  would  render  it  an  immediate  source  of  general  revenue  1 
Had  not  congress  repeatedly  recommended  this  measure,  as  not 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  confederation  ? 
Had  not  every  state,  but  one  ;  had  not  New  York  herself,  so  far 
complied  with  the  plan  of  congress,  as  to  recognize  the  principU 
of  tbe  innovation  I    Do  these  principles,  in  fine,  require  that  the 

*  Comieslicai  aiKl  RImkIs  IsUad. 
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powtrt  tf  tht  general  goTertiment  shoald  be  limited,  and  that, 
bejond  this  limit,  the  states  should  be  left  in  possession  of  their 
sovereignty  and  indepeadenoe  I  We  have  seen,  that  in  the  new 
government,  as  in  the  old,  the  general  powers  are  limited  ;  and  that 
the  states,  in  all  nnenumerated  cases,  are  lefl  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  sovereign  and  independent  jurisdiction. 

Truth  is,  that  the  great  principles  of  the  constitution  proposed 
by  the  convention,  may  be  considered  less,  as  absolutely  new^ 
than  as  the  expansion  of  principles  which  are  found  in  the  article* 
of  confederation.  The  misfortune  under  the  latter  system  haa 
be^n,  that  these  principles  are  so  feeble  and  confined,  as  to  justify 
all  the  charges  of  inefficiency  which  have  been  urged  against  it ; 
and  to  require  a  degree  of  enlargement,  which  gives  to  the  new 
system  the  aspect  of  an  entire  transformation  of  the  old. 

Id  one  particular,  it  is  admitted,  that  the  convention  have  de- 
parted from  the  tenor  of  their  commission.  Instead  of  reporting 
a  plan  requiring  the  confirmation  of  ali  the  states,  they  have  report- 
ed a  plan,  which  is  to  be  confirmed,  and  may  be  carried  into  effect, 
by  srtiu  states  only.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  ebjectiont 
tbottgh  the  roost  plausible,  has  been  the  least  urged  in  the  publica- 
tiona  which  have  swarmed  against  the  convention.  The  forbeai^ 
ance  can  only  have  proceeded  from  an  irresistiUe  conviction  of 
the  absurdity  of  subjecting  the  fate  of  twelve  ttaiefi  to  the  perverse- 
ness  m  corruption  of  a  thirteenth ;  from  the  example  of  inflexible 
opposition  given  by  a  mc^ority  of  one  sixtieth  of  the  people  of 
America,  to  a  measure  approved  and  called  for  by  the  voice  of 
twelve  states,  comprising  fiAy-nine  sixtieths  of  the  people ;  an  ex- 
ample still  f^esh  in  the  memory  and  indignation  of  every  citizen 
wbo  has  Ma  for  the  wonnded  honour  and  prosperity  of  his  country* 
As  this  objection,  therefore,  has  been  in  a  manner  waved  by  those 
wbo  have  criticised  the  powers  of  the  convention,  I  dismiss  it  witb- 
oiit  further  observation. 

The  third  point  to  be  inquired  into  is,  how  far  considerations  of 
duty  arising  out  of  the  case  itself^  could  have  supplied  any  defect 
of  regular  authority. 

In  the  preceding  inquiries,  the  powers  of  the  convention  have 
been  analyzed  and  tried  with  the  same  rigour,  and  by  the  same 
rules,  as  if  they  had  been  real  and  final  powers,  for  the  establish- 
Hftent  of  a  constitution  for  the  United  States.  We  have  seen,  in 
what  manner  they  have  borne  the  trial,  even  on  that  supposition. 
It  JM  time  now  to  recollect,  that  the  powers  were  merely  advisory 
and  recommendatory ;  that  they  were  so  meant  by  the  states,  and 
•o  understood  by  the  convention ;  and  that  the  latter  have  accord- 
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inglj  ptanned  and  proposed  a  eonstitittiont  wfaieli  k  to  be  of  no 
more  coniequence  than  the  paper  on  which  it  it  written,  unlets  it 
be  stamped  with  the  approbation  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
This  reflection  places  the  subject  in  a  point  of  view  altogether 
different,  and  will  enable  us  to  judge  with  propriety  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  convention. 

Let  us  view  the  ground  on  which  the  convention  stood.  It  may 
be  collected  from  their  proceedings,  that  they  were  deeply  and 
unanimously  impressed  with  the  crisis,  which  had  led  their  coun- 
try, almost  with  one  voice,  to  make  so  singular  and  solemn  an 
experiment,  for  correcting  the  errours  of  a  system,  by  which  this 
crisis  had  been  produced ;  that  they  were  no  less  deeply  and 
unanimously  convinced,  that  such  a  reform  as  they  have  proposed, 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  the  purposes  of  their  appoint- 
ment. It  could  not  be  unknown  to  them,  that  the  hopes  and  ex* 
pectations  of  the  great  body  of  citizens,  throughout  this  great  em- 
pire, were  turned  with  the  keenest  anxiety,  to  the  event  of  their 
deliberations.  They  had  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  contrary 
sentiments  agitated  the  minds  and  bosoms  of  every  external  and 
internal  foe  to  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 
They  had  seen  in  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  experiment,  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  proposition^  made  by  a  single  state  (Vir» 
ginia)  towards  a  partial  amendment  of  the  confederation  had  been 
attended  to  and  promoted.  They  had  seen  the  Uherty  asiumed  by 
a  very  few  deputies,  from  a  very  few  states,  convened  at  AnnapoliSf 
of  recommending  a  great  and  critical  object,  wholly  foreign  to 
their  commission,  not  only  justified  by  the  public  opinion,  but 
actually  carried  into  effect,  by  twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  states. 
They  had  seen,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  assumptions  by  congress^ 
not  only  of  recommendatory,  but  of  operative  powers,  warranted 
in  the  public  estimation,  by  occasions  and  objects  infinitely  Ictae 
urgent  than  those  by  which  their  conduct  was  to  be  governed. 
They  must  have  reflected,  that  in  all  great  changes  of  estab- 
lished governments,  forms  ought  to  give  way  to  substance  ;  that  a 
rigid  adherence  in  such  cases  to  the  former,  would  render  nominal 
and  nugatory,  the  transcendant  and  precious  right  of  the  people 
to  "  abolish  or  alter  their  governments  as  to  them  shall  seeaa 
**  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness  :''*  since  it  is  inn 
possible  for  the  people  spontaneously  and  universally,  to  move  ia 
concert  towards  their  object :  and  it  is  therefore  essential,  that 
such  changes  be  instituted  by  some  informal  and  unauthorized  pro* 
positions^  made  by  some  patriotic  and  respectable  citizen,  or  num* 
*  Declaration  of  Independesce. 
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jber  of  citixens.  Tliej  must  bave  reGollected,  that  it  was  bf  thit 
irregular  aod  aasumed  privilege,  of  propoaiog  to  the  people  plani 
for  their  safety  and  happiness,  that  the  states  were  first  united 
against  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened  by  their  an- 
cient gOTernment ;  that  committees  and  congresses  were  formed 
for  concentrating  their  efibrts,  and  defending  their  rights ;  and 
that  amvetUions  were  elected  in  the  several  states^  for  establishing 
the  constitutions  under  which  they  are  now  governed.  Nor  could 
it  have  been  forgotten,  that  no  little  ill-timed  scruples,  no  zeal  for 
adhering  to  ordinary  forms,  were  anywhere  seen,  except  in  those 
who  wished  to  indulge,  under  these  masks,  their  secret  enmity  to 
the  substance  contended  for.  They  must  have  borne  in  mind,  that 
as  the  plan  to  be  framed  and  proposed,  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  themselves^  the  disapprobation  of  this  supreme  authority 
would  destroy  it  for  ever  :  its  approbation  blot  out  all  antecedent 
errours  and  irregularities.  It  might  even  have  occurred  to  themt 
that  where  a  disposition  to  cavil  prevailed,  their  neglect  to  execute 
the  degree  of  power  vested  in  them,  and  still  more  their  reeom- 
mendation  of  any  measure  whatever  not  warranted  jby  their  conn 
mission,  would  not  less  excite  animadversion,  than  a  recomroen*- 
dation  at  once  of  a  measure  fully  commensurate  to  the  national 
exigencies. 

Had  the  convention,  under  all  these  impressions,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  considerations,  instead  of  exercising  a  manly 
confidence  in  their  country,  by  whose  confidence  they  had  been 
so  peculiarly  distinguished,  and  of  pointing  out  a  system  capable, 
in  their  judgment,  of  securing  its  happiness,  taken  the  cold  and 
sullen  resolution  of  disappointing  its  ardent  hopes,  of  sacrificing 
substance  to  forms,  of  committing  the  dearest  interests  of  their 
country  to  the  uncertainties  of  delay,  and  the  hazard  of  events ; 
let  me  ask  the  man,  who  can  raise  his  mind  to  one  elevated  coo- 
ee|itioo,  who  can  awaken  in  his  bosom  one  patriotic  emotion, 
what  judgment  ought  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  impartial 
world,  by  the  friends  of  mankind,  by  every  virtuous  citizen,  oa 
the  conduct  and  character  of  this  assembly  ?  Or  if  there  be  a 
man  whose  propensity  to  condemn  is  susceptible  of  no  control^ 
let  me  then  ask,  what  sentence  he  has  in  reserve  for  the  twelve 
ttatea  who  usurped  the  power  of  sending  deputies  to  the  convention^ 
a  body  utterly  unknown  to  their  constitutions ;  for  congress,  who 
recommended  the  appointment  of  this  body,  equally  unknown  to  the 
confederation  ;  and  for  the  state  of  New  York,  in  particular,  who 
first  urged»  and  then  complied  with  this  unauthorized  interposi- 
lionl 
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But  that  the  ohjectora  may  be  disarmed  of  ererj  pretext,  h 
shall  be  granted  for  a  moment,  that  the  coDvention  were  neither 
authorized  by  their  commission,  nor  justified  by  circumstances,  in 
proposing  a  constitution  for  their  country  :  does  it  follow  that  the 
constitution  ought,  for  that  reason  alone,  to  be  rejected  1  If,  ac- 
cording to  the  noble  precept,  it  be  lawful  to  accept  good  advice 
even  from  an  enemy,  shall  we  set  the  ignoble  example,  of  re- 
fusing such  advice  even  when  it  is  offered  by  our  friends  t  The 
prudent  inquiry,  in  all  cases,  ought  surely  to  be  not  so  much  from 
tehom  the  advice  comes,  as  whether  the  advice  be  good. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  here  advanced  and  proved  is,  that 
the  charge  against  the  convention  of  exceeding  their  powers,  ex- 
cept iu  one  instance  little  urged  by  the  objectors,  has  no  founda- 
tion to  support  it ;  that  if  they  had  exceeded  their  powers,  they 
were  not  only  warranted,  but  required,  as  the  confidential  servants 
of  their  county,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
to  exercise  the  liberty  which  they  assumed ;  and  that  finaHy,  if 
they  had  violated  both  their  powers  and  their  obligations,  ia  pro- 
posing a  constitution,  this  ought  nevertheless  to  be  embraced,  if  it 
he  calculated  to  accomplish  the  views  and  happiness  of  the  people 
of  America.  How  far  this  character  is  due  to  the  constitution,  is 
the  subject  under  investigation.  PUBLIUS. 


NO.  XLL 
By  JAMES  MADISON. 

General  View  of  the  Powers  proposed  to  be  vested  in  the  Union. 

The  constitution  proposed  by  the  convention,  may  be  eoomder* 
ed  under  two  general  points  of  view.  The  first  relates  to  the 
sum  or  quantity  of  power  which  it  vests  in  the  government,  iochid* 
ing  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  states.  The  second,  to  the  pai^ 
ticular  structure  of  the  government,  and  the  distribution  of  this 
power  among  its  several  branches. 

Under  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  two  important  queetimis 
arise : — 1.  Whether  any  part  of  the  powers  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral government  be  unnecessary  or  improper  ? — %  Whether  the 
entire  mass  of  them  be  dangerous  to  the  portion  of  jurisdictioa 
left  in  the  several  states  ? 

Is  the  aggregate  power  of  the  general  government  greater  than 
ought  to  have  been  vested  in  it  ?     This  is  the  first  question. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  those,  who  have  attended  with  candettT 
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to  tk*  fguBi— to  employed  egaiott  the  eztensiTe  powers  of  the 
fovernmeDt,  that  the  euthoni  of  them  here  very  little  coDsideredy 
how  fiMT  these  powers  were  meeeeeary  means  of  attaining  a  neces- 
4Mrj  ead.    They  have  choeea  rather  to  dwell  on  the  inconTeniea- 
cies  which  must  be  anavoidablj  blended  with  all  political  advanW 
ages ;  and  on  the  possible  abuses  which  most  he  incident  to  etery 
power  or  Crust,  of  which  a  beneficial  use  can  be  made.      This 
method  of  handling  the  subject,  cannot  impose  on  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  of  America.     It  may  duplay  the  subtlety  of  the 
writer ;  it  may  open  a  boundless  field  of  rhetivic  and  declamation ; 
k  iMiy  inflame  the  passions  of  the  unthinking,  and  may  confirm 
the  prejudices  of  the  misthinking :   but  cool  and  candid  people 
wiU  at  oaee  reflect,  that  the  purest  of  human  blessings  must  haTO 
a  portion  of  alloy  in  them  ;  that  the  choice  must  always  be  made, 
if  not  of  the  tester  eyil,  at  least  of  the  orxater,  not  the  perfect 
good ;  and  that  in  erery  political  institution,  a  power  to  advance 
the  puhlie  happiaees,  invohres  a  discretion  whiph  may  be  misappli« 
ed  and  abused.    They  will  see,  therefore,  that  in  all  cases  wero 
power  is  to  be  conferred,  the  point  first  to  be  decided  is,  whether 
such  a  power  be  necessary  to  the  public  good  ;  as  the  next  will  be, 
in  case  of  an  affirmatite  decision,  to  guard  as  effectually  as  possi- 
ble against  a  perversion  of  the  power  to  the  public  detriment. 

Tbat  we  may  form  a  correct  judgment  on  this  subject,  it  will  be 
proper  to  review  the  several  powers  conferred  on  the  government 
of  the  union ;  and  that  this  may  be  the  more  conveniently  doiie» 
they  may  be  reduced  into  different  classes  as  they  relate  to  the  fol- 
lowing  different  objects :  1.  Security  against  foreign  danger ;  3. 
Regulation  of  the  intercourse  with  foreign  nations ;  8.  Mainte-* 
nance  of  harmony  and  proper  intercourse  among  the  states ;  4. 
Certais  miscellaneous  objects  of  general  utility ;  5.  Restraint  of 
Ifae  atates  from  certain  injurious  acts ;  6.  Provisions  for  giving  due 
aficacy  to  all  these  powers. 

The  powers  falling  within  the  first  class,  are  those  of  declaring 
war,  and  granting  letters  of  marque ;  of  providing  armies  and 
fleets ;  of  regulating  and  calling  forth  the  militia ;  of  levying  and 
boarowing  money. 

Security  against  foreign  danger,  is  one  of  the  primitive  objects  of 
eanl  society.  It  is  an  avowed  and  essential  object  of  the  Ameri- 
can anion.  The  powers  requisite  for  attaining  it,  must  be  effect- 
ually confided  to  the  federal  councils. 

Is  the  power  of  declaring  war  necessary  t    No  man  will  answer 
Au  qoaalioa  ki  the  Begatife*    It  would  be  superftioasi  thereforei 
M 
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to  enter  into  a  proof  of  the  afflnnative.    The  eriituig  c»nhdeti^ 
tion  establishes  this  power  in  the  most  ample  form. 

Is  the  power  of  raising  armies,  and  equipping  flect«  necessary  1 
This  is  involved  in  the  foregoing  power.  It  is  involved  in  the  pow- 
er of  self-defence. 

But  was  it  necessary  to  give  an  iwdepinite  power  of  raistog 
TROOPS,  as  well  as  providing  fleets;  and  of  maintaining  both  in 
FEACE,  as  wen  as  in  war  t 

The  answer  to  these  questions  has  been  too  far  anticipated  m 
another  place,  to  admit  an  extensive  discussion  of  them  in  this 
place.  The  answer  indeed  seems  to  be  so  obvious  and  conclwive, 
as  scarcely  to  justify  such  a  discussion  in  any  place.  With  what 
colour  of  propriety,  could  the  force  necessary  fbr  defence  bp  limit- 
ed, by  those  who  cannot  limit  the  force  of  offence  1  If  a  federal 
constitution  could  chain  the  ambition,  or  set  bounda  to  the  exer- 
tions  of  all  other  nations,  then  indeed  might  it  prudently  chain 
the  discretion  of  its  own  government,  and  set  bounds  to  the  exer- 
tions for  its  own  safety. 

How  could  a  readiness  for  war  in  time  of  peace  be  safely  pro- 
hibited, unli*ss  we  could  prohibit,  in  hke  manner,  the  preparations 
and  establishments  of  every  hostile  nation  1  The  means  of  sew- 
rity  can  only  be  regulated  by  the  means  and  the  danger  of  attack. 
They  will  in  fkct  be  ever  determined  by  these  rules,  and  by  no 
others.  It  is  in  vain  to  oppose  constitutional  barriers  to  the  impulse 
of  self-preservation.  It  is  worse  than  in  vain  :  because  it  plants 
in  the  constitution  itself  necessary  usurpations  of  power,  every 
precedent  of  which  is  a  germ  of  unnecessary  and  multiplied  repe- 
titions. If  one  nation  maintains  constantly  a  disciplined  armyi 
ready  for  the  service  of  ambition  or  revenge,  it  obliges  the  mo«t 
pacific  nations,  who  may  be  within  the  reach  of  its  enterprises,  to 
take  corresponding  precautions.  The  fifteenth  century  was  the 
unhappy  epoch  of  military  establishments  in  time  of  peace.  They 
were  introduced  by  Charles  VII  of  France.  All  Europe  has  fol- 
lowed, or  been  forced  into  the  example.  Had  the  example  not 
been  followed  by  other  nations,  all  Europe  must  long  ago  have  worn 
the  chains  of  a  universal  monarch.  Were  every  nation,  except 
France,  now  to  disband  its  peace  establishment,  the  same  event 
might  follow.  The  veteran  legions  of  Rome  were  an  overmatch 
for  thef  undisciplined  valour  of  all  other  nations,  and  rendered  her 
mistress  of  the  world. 

Not  the  less  true  is  it,  that  the  liberties  of  Rome  proved  the 
final  victim  to  her  military  triumphs ;  and  that  thekbercies^f  E^' 
rope,  as  far  as  they  ever  existed,  have,  with- few  exceptioiis>  been 
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%iM  yrne  of  her  militarj  ettaUitlinieiiU.  A  alaodiiif  force,  there* 
fln-et  is  a  dangerous,  at  the  same  time  that  it  may  be  a  necessarj, 
provision.  On  the  smaller  scale,  it  has  its  inconveniences.  Oa 
an  extensive  scale,  its  consequences  may  be  fatal.  On  any  scale, 
it  is  an  object  of  laudable  circumspection  and  precaution.  A  wise 
sation  wi41  combine  all  these  considerations ;  and  whilst  it  does 
aot  raehly  preclude  itself  from  any  resource  which  may  become 
essential  to  its  safety  will  exert  all  its  prudence  in  diminishing 
teththe  necessity  and  the  danger  of  resorting  to  one,  which  may 
be  inauspicious  to  its  liberties. 

The  clearest  marks  of  this  prudence  are  stamped  on  the  pro- 
posed constitution.  The  union  itself,  which  it  cements  and  se« 
«ares,  destroys  every  pretext  for  a  military  establisbroent  which 
could  be  dangerous.  America  united,  with  a  handful  of  troopsi 
or  without  a  single  soldier,  exhibits  a  more  forbidding  posture  to 
foreign  ambftion^  than  America  disunited  with  a  hundred  thousand 
Teteraas  ready  for  combat.  It  was  remarked,  on  a  former  occa* 
aion,  that  the  want  of  this  pretext  had  saved  the  liberties  of  one 
Mition  in  Europe.  Being  rendered,  by  her  insular  situation,  and 
lier  maritime  resources,  impregnable  to  the  armies  of  her  neigh* 
bonrs,  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  have  never  been  able,  by  real  or 
artifleial  dangers,  to  cheat  the  public  into  an  extensive  peace  es« 
tablishment.  The  distance  of  the  United  States  from  the  power- 
M  nations  of  the  world,  gives  them  the  same  happy  security.  A 
dangerous  establishment  can  never  be  necessary  or  plausible,  so 
kmg  as  they  continue  a  united  people.  But  let  it  never  for  a  mo- 
ment be  forgotten,  that  they  are  indebted  for  this  advantage  to 
their  union  alone.  The  moment  of  its  dissolution  will  be  the  date  of 
a  new  order  of  things.  The  fears  of  the  weaker,  or  the  ambition 
of  the  stronger  states,  or  confederacies,  will  set  the  same  example 
in  the  new  as  Charles  VII  did  in  the  old  world.  The  example 
will  be  followed  here,  from  the  same  motives  which  produced  uni- 
versal imitation  there.  Instead  of  deriving  from  our  situation  the 
precious  advantage  which  Great  Britain  has  derived  from  hers, 
the  face  of  America  will  be  but  a  copy  of  that  of  the  continent  of 
Sarope.  It  will  present  liberty  everywhere  crushed  between  stand- 
ing armies,  and  perpetual  taxes.  The  fortunes  of  disunited 
America,  will  be  even  more  disastrous  than  those  of  Europe.  The 
sources  of  evil  in  the  latter  are  confined  to  her  own  limits.  No 
superioor  powers  of  another  quarter  of  the  globe  intrigue  among 
her  nfnl  nations,  inflame  their  mutual  animosities,  and  render 
them  the  instruments  of  foreign  ambition,  jealousy,  and  revenge. 
la  America^  the  miseries  springing  from  her  internal  jealousies, 
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•ont^tioai,  aad  wan»  would  fma  a  pan  otiljr  of  bar  lot  A  fla»« 
tiful  addition  of  e? ils,  would  have  Uiaur  aouree  in  that  relation  m 
which  Europe  standa  to  tliia  quarter  of  the  eartbf  and  whiah  do 
other  quarter  of  the  earth  bears  to  Europe. 

This  picture  of  the  consequeoces  of  disuoion  cannot  be  too 
bigblj  oolouredy  or  too  often  exhibited.  Every  man  who  l^wm 
peace ;  every  man  who  loves  his  country ;  every  man  wba  k>«ca 
liberty t  ought  to  have  it  ever  before  his  eyes,  thai  be  may  cheriah 
io  bis  heart  a  due  attachment  to  the  union  of  America,  and  bd 
able  to  set  a  due  value  on  the  means. of  preserving  it* 

Next  to  the  effectual  establishment  of  the  itnioik,  the  best  posai*- 
Me  precaution  against  danger  from  standing  armies,  is  a  limitat*ott 
of  the  term  for  which  revenue  may  be  appropriated  to  their  s«p» 
port.  This  precaution  the  constitution  has  prudently  added.  I 
will  not  repeat  here  the  observations,  which  I  flatter  myself  hmwrn 
placed  this  subject  in  a  just  and  satis&otory  light.  Bat  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  take  notice  of  an  argument  against  this  part  of  tba 
constitution,  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  policy  and  practioa 
of  Great  Britain.  It  is  said,  that  the  continuance  of  an  army  m 
that  kingdom,  requires  an  annual  vote  of  the  legislature ;  whereaa 
the  American  constitution  has  lengthened  thie  critical  period  U> 
two  years.  This  is  the  form  in  which  the  comparison  is  usoall/ 
atated  to  the  public :  but  is  it  a  just  form  1  is  it  a  fair  comparison  1 
I>oes  the  British  constitation  restrain  the  parliamentary  diacratkMi 
to  one  year  1  Does  the  American  impose  on  the  eoograsa  appro* 
priations  for  two  years  1  On  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  unknowa 
to  the  authors  of  the  fallacy  themselves,  that  the  British  eonatil»- 
tion  fixes  no  limit  whatever  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature,  aad 
that  the  American  ties  down  the  legislature  to  two  years,  aa  tha 
longest  admissible  term. 

Had  the  argument  from  the  British  examine  been  truly  stated* 
it  would  have  stood  thus :  the  term  for  which  supplies  may  be  api* 
propriated  to  the  array  establishment,  though  unlimited  by  the 
British  constitution,  has  nevertheless  in  practice  been  limited  bjr 
parliamentary  discretion  to  a  single  year.  Now^  if  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  house  of  commons  is  elected  for  seven  yeara; 
where  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  members  are  elected  by  ao 
small  a  proportion  of  the  people  ;  where  the  electors  are  ao  cof* 
rupted  by  the  representatives,  and  the  representatives  so  corrupted 
by  the  crown,  the  representative  body  can  posseas  a  power  to 
make  appropriations  to  the  army  for  an  indefinite  term,  witbaut 
desiring,  or  without  daring,  to  extend  the  term  beyond  a  aioglo 
year ;  ought  not  suspicion  herself  to  blush,  in  pretending  that  tht 
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mpnauMi/dwmot  the  United  fitatei,  ekcted  fitvtxy  by  the  wbols 
B#»y  of  the  people,  e? erj  kbcono  tbar,  cannot  be  safely  entniited 
with  a  diacretioii  o? er  such  appropriations,  expresslj  limited  to 
the  short  period  of  two  tsabs  1 

A  had  cause  seldom  fails  to  betray  itself.  Of  this  truth,  the 
nanagemeot  of  the  opposition  to  the  federal  government,  is  an 
nofaried  exemplification.  But  among  all  the  blunders  which  have 
been  committed,  none  is  more  striking  than  the  attempt  to  enlist 
Ott  that  side,  the  prudent  jealousy  entertained  by  the  people,  of 
standing  armies.  The  attempt  has  awakened  fully  the  public  at- 
tention to  that  important  subject ;  and  has  led  to  investigations 
which  must  terminate  in  a  thorough  and  universal  conviction,  not 
only  that  the  constitution  has  provided  the  most  effectual  guards 
against  danger  from  that  quarter,  but  that  nothing  short  of  a  con« 
eckiition  fully  adequate  to  the  national  defence,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  union,  can  save  America  from  as  many  standing  ar- 
mies, as  it  may  be  split  into  states  or  conflederacies ;  and  from 
Mcfa  a  progressive  augmentation  of  these  establishments  in  each, 
as  will  render  them  as  burthensome  to  the  properties,  and  ominous 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  as  any  establishment  that  can  be* 
eome  necessary,  under  a  united  and  eflftcient  government,  must  be 
tolerable  to  the  former  and  safe  to  the  latter. 

The  palpable  necessity  of  the  power  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy,  has  protected  that  part  of  the  constitution  against  a  spirit 
of  censure,  which  has  spared  few  other  parts.  It  must  indeed  be 
Dambered  among  the  greatest  blessings  of  America,  that  as  her 
aeion  will  be  the  only  source  of  her  maritime  strength,  so  this  will 
be  a  principal  source  of  her  security  against  danger  from  abroad. 
la  this  respect,  our  situation  bears  another  likeness  to  the  insular 
advantage  of  Great  Britain.  The  batteries  most  capable  of  re- 
palling  foreign  enterprises  on  our  safety,  are  happily  such  as  can 
oerer  he  turned  by  a  perfidious  government  against  our  liberties. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  frontier,  are  all  of  them  deeply 
iaterested  in  this  provision  for  naval  protection.  If  they  have 
hitherto  been  suffered  to  sleep  quietly  in  their  beds  ;  if  their  prop- 
arty  has  remained  safe  against  the  predatory  spirit  of  licentious 
adventurers;  if  their  maritime  towns  have  not  yet  been  compelled 
ta  ransom  themselves  from  the  terrours  of  a  conflagration,  by 
yiektiag  to  the  exactions  of  daring  and  sudden  invaders,  these  in- 
aUiDees  of  good  fortune  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  capacity  of 
the  existing  government  for  the  protection  of  those  from  whom  it 
elaima  allegiance,  but  to  causes  that  are  fugitive  and  fallacious* 
If  wa  except  perhaps  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  are  peculiar- 
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Ij  Tuloerable  on  their  eastern  fVontiers,  no  part  of  the  union  ought 
to  feel  more  anxiety  on  this  subject  tfian  New  York.  Her  tea- 
coast  is  extensive.  A  very  important  district  of  the  state,  is  an 
island.  The  state  itself  is  penetrated  by  a  large  navigable  river 
for  more  than  fifty  leagues.  The  great  emporium  of  its  com- 
merce, the  great  reservoir  of  its  wealth,  lies  every  moment  at  the 
mercy  of  events,  and  may  be  almost  regarded  as  a  hostage  for 
ignominious  compliances  with  the  dictates  of  a  foreign  enemy; 
or  even  with  the  rapacious  demands  of  pirates  and  barbarians. 
Should  a  war  be  the  result  of  the  precarious  situation  of  Euro^ 
pean  affairs,  and  all  the  unruly  passions  attending  it  be  let  loose 
on  the  ocean,  our  escape  from  insults  and  depredations,  not  only 
on  that  element,  but  every  part  of  the  other  bordering  on  it,  will 
be  truly  miraculous.  In  the  present  condition  of  America,  the 
states  more  immediately  exposed  to  these  calamities  have  nothing 
to  hope  from  the  phantom  of  a  general  government  which  now 
exists  ;  and  if  their  single  resources  were  equal  to  the  task  of  for' 
tifying  themselves  against  the  danger,  the  objects  to  be  protected 
would  be  almost  consumed  by  the  means  of  protecting  them. 

The  power  of  regulating  and  calling  forth  the  militia,  has  been 
already  sufficiently  vindicated  and  explained. 

The  power  of  levying  and  borrowing  money,  being  the  sinew 
of  that  which  is  to  be  exerted  in  the  national  defence,  is  properly 
thrown  into  the  same  class  with  it.  Tiiis  power,  also,  has  been 
examined  already  with  much  attention,  and  has,  I  trust,  been 
clearly  shown  to  be  necessary,  both  in  the  extent  and  form  given 
to  it  by  the  constitution.  I  will  address  one  additional  reflection 
only,  to  those  who  contend  that  the  power  ought  to  have  been  re- 
strained to  external  taxation....by  which  they  mean,  taxes  on  arti- 
cles imported  from  other  countries.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
this  will  always  be  a  valuable  source  of  revenue  ;  that  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  it  must  be  a  principal  source  ;  that  at  this  moment, 
it  is  an  essential  one.  But  we  may  form  very  mistaken  ideas  on 
this  subject,  if  we  do  not  call  to  mind  in  our  calculations,  that  the 
extent  of  revenue  drawn  from  foreign  commerce,  must  vary  with 
the  variations,  both  in  the  extent  and  the  kind  of  imports ;  and 
that  these  variations  do  not  correspond  with  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation, which  must  be  the  general  measure  of  the  public  wants. 
As  long  as  agriculture  continues  the  sole  field  of  labour,  the  im- 
portation of  manufactures  must  incriease  as  the  consumers  multi- 
ply. As  soon  as  domestic  manufactures  are  begun  by  the  hands 
not  called  for  by  agriculture,  the  imported  manufactures  will  de- 
crease as  the  numbers  of  people  increase,     tn  a  more  remote 
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■lagey  the  imports  maj  consist  in  a  considerable  part  of  raw  ma^ 
terialSf  which  will  be  wrought  into  articles  for  exportation,  and 
will,  therefore,  require  rather  the  encouragement  of  bounties,  than 
to  be  loaded  with  discouraging  duties.  A  system  of  goFernment, 
meant  for  duration,  ought  to  contemplate  these  revolutions,  and 
be  able  to  accommodate  itself  to  them. 

Some,  who  have  not  denied  the  necessity  of  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion, have  grounded  a  very  fierce  attack  against  the  constitution, 
on  the  language  in  which  it  is  d^ned.  It  has  been  urged  and 
echoed,  that  the  power  *•  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
**  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
**  fence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,'*  amounts  to  an 
unlimited  commission  to  exercise  every  power,  which  may  be  al- 
leged to  be  necessary  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare. 
No  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  the  distress  under  which 
these  writers  labour  for  objections,  than  their  stooping  to  such  a 
misconstruction. 

Had  no  other  enumeration  or  definition  of  the  powers  of  the  con- 
gress been  found  in  the  constitution,  than  the  general  expressions 
just  cited  the  authors  of  the  objection  might  have  had  some  colour 
for  it ;  though  it  would  have  been  difiicult  to  find  a  reason  for  so 
awkward  a  form  of  describing  an  authority  to  legislate  in  all  possi- 
ble cases.  A  power  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  trial 
by  jury,  or  even  to  regulate  the  course  of  descents,  or  the  forms  of 
conveyances,  must  be  very  singularly  expressed  by  the  terms  **  to 
"raise  money  for  the  general  welfare." 

But  what  colour  can  the  objection  have,  when  a  specification  of 
the  objects  alluded  to  by  these  general  terms,  imm'ediately  follows  ; 
and  is  not  even  separated  by  a  longer  pause  than  a  semicolon  t  If 
the  difierent  parts  of  the  same  instrument  ought  to  be  so  expound- 
ed, as  to  give  meaning  to  every  part  which  will  bear  it ;  shall  one 
part  of  the  same  sentence  be  excluded  altogether  from  a  share  in 
the  meaning ;  and  shall  the  more  doubtful  and  indefinite  terms  be 
retained  in  their  full  extent,  and  the  clear  and  precise  expressions 
be  denied  any  signification  whatsoever?  For  what  purpose  could 
the  enumeration  of  particular  powers  be  inserted,  if  these  and  all 
others  were  meant  to  be  included  in  the  preceding  general  power? 
Nothing  is  more  natural  or  common,  than  first  to  use  a  general 
phrase,  and  then  to  explain  and  qnalify  it  by  a  recital  of  particu- 
lars. But  the  idea  of  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  which  neith- 
er explain  nor  qualify  the  general  meaning,  and  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  confound  and  mislead,  is  an  absurdity,  which,  as  we 
are  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  charging  either  on  the  authors  of 
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tbe  ol^ection  or  ob  tbe  aatbort  of  the  conftituttoD»  we  muH  takf 
the  liberty  of  sapposiogi  had  not  its  origin  with  the  latter. 

The  objection  here  is  the  more  eztraordinaryi  as  it  appears,  that 
the  language  used  hj  tbe  convention  is  a  copy  from  the  artieWt 
of  confederation.  Tbe  objects  of  the  union  among  the  states,  as 
described  in  article  third,  are,  "  their  common  defence,  secmritjr 
**  of  their  liberties,  and  mutual  and  general  welfare."  Tbe  terms 
of  article  eighth  are  still  more  identical :  "  All  charges  of  war, 
**  and  all  other  expenses,  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  commea 
**  defence  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  tbe  United  States  ia 
*<  congress,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,"  d&c  A 
similar  language  again  occurs  in  article  ninth.  Construe  either 
of  these  articles  by  the  rules  which  would  justify  the  construction 
put  on  the  new  constitution,  and  they  vest  in  the  existing  congress 
a  power  to  legislate  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  But  what  would  have 
been  thought  of  that  assembly,  if,  attaching  themselves  to  these 
general  expressions,  and  disregarding  the  specifications  which  as^ 
certain  and  limit  their  import,  they  had  exercised  an  unlimited 
power  of  providing  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  ! 
I  appeal  to  the  objectors  themselves,  whether  they  would  in  that 
case  have  employed  the  same  reasoning  in  justification  of  <M>n- 
gress,  as  they  now  make  use  of  against  the  convention.  How  diC* 
ficult  it  is  for  errour  to  escape  its  own  condemnation ! 

PUBUUS. 


NO.  XLII. 
Bt  JAMES  MADISON. 

7^  same  View  Continued. 


The  second  class  of  powers,  lodged  in  the  general  govemmentf 
consists  of  those  which  regulate  the  intercourse  with  foreign  na^ 
tions,  to  wit :  to  make  treaties  ;  to  send  and  receive  ambassadors, 
other  public  minister8,"and  consuls  ;  to  define  and  punish  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the 
law  of  nations ;  to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  including  a  power 
to  prohibit,  after  the  year  1808,  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  to 
lay  an  intermediate  duty  of  ten  dollars  per  head,  as  a  discourage* 
ment  to  such  importations. 

This  class  of  powers  forms  an  obvious  and  essential  branch  of 
the  federal  administration.  If  we  are  to  be  one  nation  in  any  r^^ 
respect,  it  clearly  ought  to  be  in  respect  to  other  oationi. 
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Tbe  powers  to  make  treaties,  and  to  send  and  receWe  ambassa* 
4k>r8,  speak  their  own  propriety.  Both  of  them  -are  comprised  in 
die  articles  of  confederation  ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
former  is  disembarrassed  by  the  plan  of  the  convention  of  an  ex- 
cepttOD,  under  which  treaties  might  be  substantially  frustrated  by 
relations  of  the  states ;  and  that  a  power  of  appointing  and  re- 
ceiyiog  **  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,"  is  expressly  and  very 
properly  added  to  the  former  provision  concerning  ambassadors. 
The  term  ambassador,  if  taken  strictly,  as  seems  to  be  required 
hj  tbe  second  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  comprehends  tbe 
highest  grade  only  of  public  ministers ;  and  excludes  tbe  grades 
which  the  United  States  will  be  most  likely  to  prefer,  where  for* 
eign  embassies  may  be  necessary.  And  under  no  latitude  of  coii- 
fitruction  will  the  term  comprehend  consuls.  Yet  it  has  been  found 
expedient,  and  has  been  the  practice  of  congress,  to  employ  the 
ioferiour  grades  of  public  ministers  ;  and  to  send  and  receive  cofh 
sals. 

It  is  true,  that  where  treaties  of  commerce  stipulate  for  the  mih» 
tual  appointment  of  consuls,  whose  functions  are  connected  with 
commerce,  the  admission  of  foreign  consuls  may  fall  within  the 
power  of  making  commercial  treaties ;  and  that  where  no  such 
treaties  exist,  the  mission  of  American  consuls  into  foreign  goqb« 
tries  may  perAops  be  covered  under  the  authority,  given  by  the 
ninth  article  of  the  confederation,  to  appoint  all  such  civil  officers 
as  may  be  necessary  for  managing  the  general  affairs  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  But  the  admission  of  consuls  into  the  United  State0» 
where  no  previous  treaty  has  stipulated  it,  seems  to  have  been  no* 
where  provided  for.  A  supply  of  the  omission  is  one  of  the  lesser 
instances,  in  which  the  convention  have  improved  on  the  model 
before  them.  But  the  most  minute  provisions  become  importantt 
when  they  tend  to  obviate  the  necessity  or  the  pretext  for  gradual 
add  unobserved  usurpations  of  power.  A  list  of  the  cases,  in 
which  congress  have  been  betrayed,  or  forced,  by  the  defects  of 
the  confederation,  into  violations  of  their  chartered  authorities, 
would  not  a  little  surprise  those  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  tbe 
sofaject;  and  would  be  no  inconsiderable  argument  in  favour  ot 
tbe  new  constitution,  which  seems  to  have  provided  no  less  studio 
ously  for  the  lesser,  than  the  more  obvious  and  striking  defects  of 
the  old. 

The  power  to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committ 
ted  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  be* 
longs  with  equal  propriety  to  the  general  government ;  and  is  a 
0tUl  greater  improrement  on  tbe  articles  of  confederation, 
85 
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Tbesd  artidei  contain  no  proyiston  fbr  tha  case  of  oAocm 
against  the  law  of  nations :  and  oonseqtiently  lisave  it  in  tha  |M>^ 
er  of  any  indiscreet  member  to  embroil  the  confederacy  with  fmr- 
eign  nations. 

The  provision  of  the  federal  articles  on  the  subject  of  piracies 
and  felonies,  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  establishment  of  courts 
for  the  trial  of  these  offences.  The  definition  of  piracies  might, 
perhaps, without  inconveniencj,  be  left  to  the  law  of  nations;  though 
a  legislative  definition  of  them  is  found  in  most  municipal  codas. 
A  definition  of  felonies  on  the  high  seas,  is  evidently  requisite. 
Felony  is  a  term  of  loose  signification,  even  in  the  common  law  of 
England ;  and  of  various  import  in  the  statute  law  of  that  king- 
dom. But  neither  the  common,  nor  the  statute  law  of  that,  or  af 
any  other  nation,  ought  to  be  a  standard  for  the  proceedings  of 
this,  unless  preriously  made  its  own  by  legislative  adoption.  The 
tneaning  of  the  term,  as  defined  in  the  codes  of  the  several  states, 
would  baas  impracticable,  as  the  former  would  be  a  dishonourable 
and  illegitimate  guide.  It  is  not  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  of 
the  states ;  and  varies  in  each  with  every  revision  of  its  crinaintl 
laws.  For  the  sake  of  certainty  and  uniformity,  therefore*  the 
power  of  defining  felonies  in  this  case,  was  in  every  respect  necea- 
sary  and  proper. 

The  regulation  of  foreign  commerce,  baring  fallen  within  sev- 
eral views  which  have  been  taken  of  this  subject,  has  bcMi  too 
Iblly  discussed  to  need  additional  proofs  here  of  its  being  properly 
0obmitted  to  the  federal  administration. 

It  were  doubtless  to  be  wished,  that  the  power  of  prohibitingthe 
importation  of  slaves,  had  not  been  postponed  until  the  year  1886, 
or  rather,  that  it  had  been  suffered  to  have  immediate  operation. 
Bat  it  is  not  difiicult  to. account,  either  for  this  restriction  on  the 
general  goTcmment,  or  for  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  clause 
is  expressed.  It  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  great  point  gained  in 
favour  of  humanity,  that  a  period  of  twenty  years  may  terminate 
fior  ever  within  these  states,  a  trafiSc  which  has  so  long  and  so  loud- 
ly ophraided  the  barbarism  of  modern  policy ;  that  within  that 
period,  it  will  receive  a  considerable  discouragement  from  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  may  be  totally  abolished,  by  a  concurrence 
of  the  few  states  which  continue  the  unnatural  traffic,  in  the  pro- 
hibitory example  which  has  been  given  by  so  great  a  majority  of 
the  onion.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  unfortunate  Africans,  if  an 
equal  prospect  lay  before  them,  of  being  redeemed  from  the  op- 
pressions of  their  European  brethren  ! 

Attempu  have  been  made  to  pervert  this  elanse  into  an  olyec- 
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tiao  agftiBft  the  eooitit«cioii,  hj  icpraMiittof  it  on  <nm  sidfti  at  • 
iiiaiiDal  tolemtioii  of  ao  iUicat  practice :  and  on  another,  aa  cal* 
enlatad  to  prevent  voluntary  and  beneficial  emigrations  irom  Eih 
lope  to  America.  I  mention  these  misconstructiops,  not  with  a 
▼iew  to  give  them  an  answer,  for  thej  deserve  none ;  but  as  speci- 
Bieas  of  the  manner  and  spirit,  in  which  tome  have  thoaght  fit 
Id  conduct  their  opposition  to  the  proposed  government. 

The  powers  included  in  the  third  class,  are  those  which  proekia 
hi  the  harmony  and  proper  intercourse  among  the  states. 

Under  this  head,  might  be  included  the  particular  restraints  isa* 
posed  on  the  authority  of  the  states,  and  certain  powers  of  iba 
jttdieial  department ;  but  the  former  are  reserved  for  a  distinct 
alass,  and  the  latter  will  be  particularly  examined,  when  we  arrive 
at  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  government.  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  a  cursory  review  of  the  remaining  powers  compre* 
imnded  under  this  third  description,  to  wit:  to  regulate  commwoa 
among  the  several  states  and  the  Indian  tribes ;  to  coin  moneyt 
'regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin  ;  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  couDterfeitiog  the  current  coin  and  securities  of  the 
United  States ;  to  fix  the  standard  of  wdghts  and  measures ;  fto 
establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalisation,  and  uniform  laws  of 
bankruptcy  ;  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  the  public  acts,  re* 
cords,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  each  state  shaU  be  proved,  and 
the  eftct  they  shall  have  in  other  states ;  and  to  establish  post  oft 
ces  and  poetHreads. 

The  defect  of  power  in  the  existing  confederacy,  to  regdate 
the  commerce  between  its  several  members,  is  in  the  nnmber  of 
those  which  have  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  experience.  To  the 
proofs  and  remarks  which  former  papers  have  brought  into  view 
on  this  subject*  it  may  be  added,  that  without  this  supplemental 
provision,  the  great  and  essential  power  of  regulating  foreign  comr 
merce,  would  have  been  incomplete  and  ineffectual.  A  rerj  ma* 
terial  object  of  this  power  was  the  relief  of  the  states  which  im- 
port and  export  through  other  states,  from  the  improper  contribu- 
tions levied  on  them  by  the  latter.  Were  these  at  liberty  to  regu- 
late the  trade  between  state  and  state,  it  must  be  foreseen,  that 
ways  would  be  found  out,  to  load  the  articles  of  import  and  ex- 
port, during  the  passage  through  their  jurisdiction,  with  duties 
which  would  fall  on  the  makers  of  the  latter,  and  the  consumers 
of  the  former.  We  may  be  assured,  by  past  experience,  that  such 
a  practice  would  be  introduced  by  future  contrivances ;  and  hoth 
by  that  and  a  common  knowledge  of  human  affairs,  that  it  would 
nourish  unceasing  animosities,  and  not  improbably  terminate  iA 
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tferioufl  intemiptioos  of  the  public  tranqoiUitjr.  To  diote  wiio  do 
not  Tiew  the  question  through  the  medium  of  passioD  or  of  iotar* 
eet,  the  desire  of  the  commercial  states  to  collect,  in  any  form,  aa 
iodirect  revenue  from  their  uncommercial  neighbours,  must  appejar 
not  less  impolitic  than  it  is  unfair  ;  since  it  would  stimulate  the  in* 
jured  partj,  by  resentment  as  well  as  interest,  to  resort  to  lesa 
convenient  cliannels  for  their  foreign  trade.  But  the  mild  voice 
of  reaeon,  pleading  the  cause  of  an  enlarged  and  permanent  in- 
terest, is  but  too  often  drowned  before  public  bodies  as  well  aa  iift' 
diriduals,  by  the  clamours  of  an  impatient  avidity  for  immediate 
and  immoderate  gain. 

The  necessity  of  a  superintending  authority  over  the  reciprocal 
trade  of  confederated  states,  has  been  illustrated  by  other  exam-* 
pies  as  well  as  our  own.  In  Switzerland,  where  the  union  is  so 
very  slight,  each  canton  is  obliged  to  allow  to  merchandiaea,  a 
passage  through  its  jurisdiction  into  other  cantons,  without  an  aug« 
mentation  of  the  tolls.  In  Germany,  it  is  a  law  of  the  empirey 
that  the  princes  and  states  shall  not  lay  tolls  or  customs  on  bridges/ 
rivers,  or  passages,  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor  and  d^et ; 
though  it  appears  from  a  quotation  in  an  antecedent  paper,  that 
the  practice  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances  in  that  confederal 
cy^  has  not  followed  the  law,  and  has  produced  there  the  miscbiefr 
which  haye  been  foreseen  here.  Among  the  restraints  imposed 
by  the  union  of  the  Netherlands  on  its  membersi  one  is,  that  they 
shall  not  establish  imposts  disadvantageous  to  thair  neighboars^ 
without  the  general  permission. 

The  regulation  of  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes,  is  very 
properly  unfettered  from  two  limitations  in  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration, which  render  the  provision  obscure  and  contradictory. 
The  power  is  there  restrained  to  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of 
the  states,  and  is  not  to  violate  or  infringe  the  legislative  right  of 
any  state  within  its  own  limits.  What  description  of  Indians  are 
to  be  deemed  members  of  a  state,  is  not  yet  settled  ;  and  has  been 
a  question  of  frequent  perplexity  and  contention  in  the  federal 
councils.  And  how  the  trade  with  Indians,  though  not  members 
of  a  state,  yet  residing  within  its  legislative  jurisdiction,  can  be 
regtilated  by  an  external  authority,  without  so  far  intruding  on  the 
internal  rights  of  legislation,  is  absolutely  incomprehensible. 
This  is  not  the  only  case,  in  which  the  articles  of  confederation 
have  inconsiderately  endeavoured  to  accomplish  impossibilities; 
to  reconcile  a  partial  sovereignty  in  the  union,  with  complete  sove- 
reignty in  the  states ;  to  subvert  a  mathematical  axiom,  by  taking 
away  a  part,  and  letting  the  whole  remain. 
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AH  tliat-  need  be  remarked  on  the  power  to  coin  monrf ,  regulitt* 
tke  vmkie  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  is,  that  bj  providing  for 
this  last  case,  the  constitution  has  supplied  a  material  omission  ia 
the  articles  of  confederation.  The  authority  of  the  existing  coa-> 
gross  is  restrained  to  the  regulation  of  coin  strtuk  by  their  owtt 
authority,  or  that  of  the  respective  states.  It  must  be  seen  at  once, 
that  the  proposed  uniformity  in  the  value  of  the  current  coin,  might 
be  destroyed  by  subjecting  tliat  of  foreign  coin  to  the  different  reg' 
vlations  of  the  difierent  states. 

The  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  public  securities,  as  wdl 
as  the  current  coin,  is  submitted  of  course  to  that  authority  whieh 
is  to  secure  the  value  of  both. 

^  The  regulation  of  weights  and  measures  is  transferred  froai  tba 
articles  of  confederation,  and  is  founded  on  like  considerations 
with  the  preceding  power  of  regulating  coin. 

The  dissimilarity  in  the  rules  of  naturalization  has  long  been 
remarked  as  a  fault  in  our  system,  and  as  laying  a  foundation  for 
iatrieate  and  delicate  questions.  In  the  fourth  article  of  the  coU'^ 
federation,  it  is  declared,  **  that  the  free  inkabitards  of  each  of 
"  these  ^ates,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice  ex*> 
"  cepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free 
"  citizens  in  the  several  states ;  and  the  people  of  each  state  shall, 
**  in  e^erj  other,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce," 
A^c.  There  is  a  confusion  of  language  here,  which  is  remarkable. 
Why  the  terms  free  inhabitants  are  used  in  one  part  of  the  article, 
free  citizens  in  another,  and  people  in  another ;  or  what  was  meant 
by  superadding  to  **  all  piivileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens" 
•..."  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,"  cannot^  easily  be 
determined.  It  seems  to  be  a  construction  scarcely  avoidable, 
however,  that  those  who  come  under  the  denomination  o^  free  m- 
kabitants  of  a  state,  although  not  citizens  of  such  state,  are  en- 
titled, in  every  other  state,  to  all  the  privileges  of/ree  citizens  of  the 
latter ;  that  is,  to  greater  privileges  than  they  may  be  entitled  to 
in  their  own  state :  so  that  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  a  particular 
state,  or  rather  every  state  is  laid  under  a  necessity,  not  only  to 
confor  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  other  states  upon  any  whom  it 
may  admit  to  such  rights  within  itself,  but  upon  any  whom  it  may 
allow  to  become  inhabitants  within  its  jurisdiction.  But  were  an 
exposition  of  the  term  "  inhabitants"  to  be  admitted,  which  would 
confine  the  stipulated  privileges  to  citizens  alone,  the  difficulty  is 
^minished  only,  not  removed.  The  very  improper  power  wouM 
atill  be  retained  by  each  state,  of  naturalizing  aliens,  in  every  other 
state*    In  one  state,  residence  for  a  short  term  confers  all  the 
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rigbu  of  oittsei»bip :  in  another,  quaKfications  of  frvater  import- 
aBee  are  required.  An  alien,  therefore  legally  incapacitated  for 
certain  rights  in  the  latter,  may,  by  previous  residence  only  in  the 
former,  elude  his  incapacity ;  and  thus  the  law  of  one  state  be 
prepoflerously  rendered  paramount  to  the  law  of  another,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  other* 

We  owe  it  to  mere  casualty,  that  very  serious  embarrassments 
0B  this  subject  have  been  hitherto  escaped.  By  the  laws  of  sev- 
eral states,  certain  descriptions  of  aliens,  who  had  rendered  thenir 
selves  obnoxious,  were  laid  under  interdicts  inconsistent,  not  only 
with  the  righu  of  citizenship,  but  with  the  privileges  of  residence. 
What  would  have  been  the  consequence,  if  such  persons,  by  rest* 
dence,  or  otherwise,  had  acquired  the  character  of  citizens  under 
iIm  laws  of  another  sUte,  and  then  asserted  their  rights  as  such, 
both  to  residence  and  citizenship,  within  the  state  proscribing 
tlieai  1  Whatever  the  legal  coosequences  might  have  been,  other 
eonaequences  would  probably  have  resulted  of  too  serious  a  na^ 
ture,  not  to  be  provided  against  The  new  constitution  has  ao» 
eordiiigly,  with  great  propriety,  made  provision  against  them,  and 
edi  others  proceeding  from  the  defect  of  the  confederation  on  this 
bead,  by  authorizing  the  general  government  to  establish  an  uni- 
Ibrm  rule  of  naturalization  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  power  of  establishing  uniform  laws  of  bankruptcy^,  is  lo 
intimately  connected  with  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and  w3 
prevent  so  many  frauds  where  the  parties  or  their  property  maj 
lie,  or  be  removed  into  different  states,  that  the  expediency  of  it 
seems  not  likely  to  be  drawn  into  question. 

The  power  of  prescribing,  by  general  laws,  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  each  state, 
shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  they  shall  have  in  other  states,  is  an 
-evident  and  valuable  improvement  on  the  clause  relating  to  this 
subject  in  the  articles  of  confederation.  The  meaning  of  the  la^ 
ter  is  extremely  indeterminate  ;  and  can  be  of  little  importance 
vnder  any  interpretation  which  it  will  bear.  The  power  here  es- 
tablished, may  be  rendered  a  very  convenient  instrument  of  jus- 
tice, and  be  particularly  beneficial  on  the  borders  of  contiguoas 
itates,  where  the  effects  liable  to  justice  may  be  suddenly  and  se- 
cretly translated  in  any  stage  of  the  process,  within  a  foreign  ju- 
risdiction. 

The  power  of  establishing  post-roads  must,  in  eveiy  view,  be  a 
harmless  power ;  and  may  perhaps,  by  judicious  management,  be- 
come productive  of  great  public  conveniency.  Nothing  which 
tends  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  states,  can  be  deem- 
ed unworthy  of  the  public  care.  PUBtAVS. 
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NO.  XLUI. 
By  JAMES  MADISON. 
The  S4me  View  Qmiinued, 

The  fomrik  class  comprises  the  foilowiog  iHMeellftBeoiM  pour^ 
ers. 

1.  A  power  to  *<  prmnote  tlie  progress  of  soioBoe  aiMl  uselU  •ns, 
**  bj  securiog  for  a  iimited  iime,  to  authors  and  iaTentors,  tlw  •>- 
**  dasive  right  to  their  respective  writings  aod  discoveries." 

The  utility  of  this  power  will  scarcely  be  qiiestiaoed.  TIm 
copyright  of  aathors  has  been  si^innly  adfadged  in  Great  Britaittt 
to  be  a  right  at  common  law.  The  right  to  useful  invenlkMM, 
seems  with  equal  reason  to  belong  to  the  inveDtots.  The  publie 
good  fully  coincides  in  both  cases  with  the  claioM  of  indiTidnsAi 
The  states  cannot  separately  make  effectual  provision  for  either  of 
the  cases,  and  most  of  them  have  anticipated  the  decisioa  of  this 
point,  by  laws  passed  at  the  instance  of  congress. 

2.  ''  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoevart 
**  over  sach  district,  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,)  as  may,  hgr 
^  cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  congress,  be- 
**  come  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  and  to 
**  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent 
**  of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for 
^  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenaky  dock-yards,  aad  other 
•«  needful  buildings." 

The  indispensable  necessity  of  complete  authority  at  the  seat 
of  government,  carries  its  own  evidence  with  it.  It  is  a  power 
exercised  by  every  legislature  of  the  union,  I  might  say  of  the 
world,  by  virtue  of  its  general  supremacy.  Without  it,  not  only 
the  public  authority  might  be  insulted  and  its  proceedings  be  intsr- 
mpted  with  impunity,  but  a  dependence  of  the  members  of  the 
general  government  on  the  state  comprehending  the  seat  of  the 
government,  for  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty,  might 
bring  on  the  national  councils  an  imputation  of  awe  or  influence« 
equally  dishonourable  to  the  government  and  dissatisfactory  to  the 
other  members  of  the  confederacy.  This  consideration  has  the 
more  weight,  as  the  gradual  accumulation  o^  public  improvements 
at  the  stationary  residence  of  the  government,  would  be  both  too 
great  a  public  pledge  to  be  lefl  in  the  hands  of  a  single  state,  and 
would  create  so  many  obstacles  to  a  removal  of  the  government, 
as  still  further  to  abridge  its  necessary  independence.  The  extent 
of  this  federal  district  is  sufficiently  circumscribed  to  satisfy  erety 
jealousy  of  an  opposite  nature.    And  as  it  is  to  be  appropriated  to 
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this  use  wtth  the  conseDt  of  the  state  ceding  it ;  as  the  state  will 
DO  doubt  provide  in  the  compact  for  the  rights,  and  the  consent  of 
the  citizens  inhabiting  it ;  as  the  inhabitants  will  find  sufficient  in« 
ducements  of  interest,  to  become  willing  parties  to  the  cession  ;  as 
tbej  will  have  had  their  voice  in  the  election  of  the  government, 
which  is  to  exercise  authority  over  them;  as  a  municipal* legisla- 
ture for  local  purposes,  derived  from  their  own  suffi'ages,  will  of 
eourse  be  allowed  them ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  part  of  it,  to 
concur  in  the  cession,  will  be  derived  from  the  whole  people  of 
the  state,  in  their  adoption  of  the  constitution,  every  imaginable 
objection  seems  to  be  obviated. 

The  necessity  of  a  like  authority  over  forts,  magazines,  Scc^ 
e^ablished  by  the  general  government,  is  not  less  evident.  The 
public  money  expended  on  such  places,  and  the  public  property 
deposited  in  them,  require,  that  they  should  be  exempt  from  the 
authority  of  the  particular  state.  Nor  would  it  be  proper  for  the 
places  on  which  the  security  of  the  entire  union  may  depend,  to 
be  in  any  degree  dependent  on  a  particular  member  of  it.  All 
objections  and  scruples  are  here  also  obviated,  by  requiring  the 
concurrence  of  the  states  concerned  in  every  such  establish rient 

3.  **  To  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of 
"  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  dur- 
^'  ing  the  life  of  the  person  attainted." 

As  treason  may  be  committed  against  the  United  States,  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  enabled  to  punish  it ; 
but  as  newfangled  and  artificial  treasons  have  been  the  great  en- 
gines by  which  violent  factions,  the  natural  offspring  of  free  gov- 
ernments, have  usually  wreaked  their  alternate  malignity  on  each 
other,  the  convention  have,  with  great  judgment,  opposed  a  bar- 
rier to  this  peculiar  danger,  by  inserting  a  constitutional  definition 
of  the  crime,  fixing  the  proof  necessary  for  conviction  of  it,  and 
restraining  the  congress,  even  in  punishing  it,  from  extending  the 
consequences  of  guilt  beyond  the  person  of  its  author. 

4.  *'  To  admit  new  states  into  the  union  ;  but  no  new  state  shall 
"  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state ; 
"nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states, 
"  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
"  states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  congress." 

In  the  articles  of  confederation,  no  provision  is  found  on  this 
important  subject.  Canada  was  to  be  admitted  of  right,  on  her 
joining  in  the  measures  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  other  colth' 
meSi  by  which  were  evidently  meant,  the  other  British  colonies,  at 
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lb*  dtdcrvtian  of  ni&e  Malef.  The  eyentatl  aitablithBieiit  of  nem 
MaUSf  MMM  to  have  been  orerlooked  bj  the  eompilert  of  that  in* 
itrwicint  We  hi? e  teen  the  inconvenience  of  this  omittion,  end 
the  assumption  of  power  into  which  confress  have  been  led  bjr  it« 
With  great  propriety,  therefore,  has  the  new  sjstem  supplied  the 
defeeL  The  general  precaution,  that  no  new  states  shall  he  form- 
ed, without  the  ooacurrence  of  the  federal  authority,  and  th4t  of 
the  states  concerned,  is  consonant  to  the  principles  which  ought 
to  govern  such  transactions.  The  particular  precaution  against 
the  erection  of  new  states,  bj  the  partition  of  a  state  without  its 
consent,  quiets  the  jealousy  of  the  larger  states ;  as  that  of  the 
smaller  is  quieted  by  a  like  precaution,  against  a  junction  of  states 
without  their  consent. 

5.  **  To  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations, 
**  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property,  belonging  to  the  Unit- 
"  ed  States,  with  a  proviso,  that  nothing  in  the  constitution  shall 
*«  be  so  construed,  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States, 
**  or  of  any  particular  state.'* 

This  is  a  power  of  very  great  importance,  and  required  by  con* 
siderations,  similar  to  those  which  show  the  propriety  of  the 
former.  The  proviso  annexed,  is  proper  in  itself,  and  was  proba- 
bly rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  jealousies  and  questions  con- 
cerning the  western  territory  sufficiently  known  to  the  public 

6.  **  To  guaranty  to  every  state  in  the  union  a  republican  form 
^  of  government ;  to  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion ;  and, 
**  on  application  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  executive,  (when  the 
*'  legislature  cannot  be  convened,)  against  domestic  violence." 

In  a  confederacy  founded  on  republican  principles,  and  conio 
posed  of  republican  members,  the  superintending  government 
ought  clearly  to  possess  authority  to  defend  the  system  against 
aristocratic  or  monaichical  innovations.  The  more  intimate  the 
nature  of  such  an  union  may  be,  the  greater  interest  have  the 
members  in  the  political  institutions  of  each  other ;  and  the  great- 
er right  to  insist,  that  the  forms  of  government  under  which  the 
compact  was  entered  into,  should  be  $ubsianiialfy  maintained. 

But  a  right  implies  a  remedy ;  and  where  else  could  the  remedy 
be  deposited,  than  where  it  is  deposited  by  the  constitution  ?  Crov- 
ernments  of  dissimilar  principles  and  forms  have  been  found  less 
adapted  to  a  federal  coalition  of  any  sort,  than  those  of  a  kindred 
nature.  **  As  the  confederate  republic  of  Germany,"  says  Mon- 
tesquieu, "  consists  of  free  cities,  and  petty  states,  subject  to  diffnw 
**  ent  princes,  experience  shows  us,  that  it  is  more  imperfect,  than 
**  that  of  Holland  and  Switzerland."  «'  Greece  was  undma,"  be 
9S 
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iulds,  <*  as  soon  as  the  king  of  Macedoti  obtained  a  Mat  aoMog 
^  the  Amphjctions.'*  In  the  latter  case,  no  doabt,  the  dit|»ropoi^ 
tionata  force,  as  well  as  the  monarchical  ferin  of  the  new  moM^ 
erate,  had  its  share  o£  influence  on  the  events. 

It  may  possiblj  be  asked,  what  need  there  coold  be  of  snek  a 
precaution,  and  whether  it  may  not  become  a  pretext  for  akera* 
tions  in  the  state  g:overnments,  Without  the  concarrenoe  cf  tkt 
Mates  themselves.  These  questions  admit  of  ready  answers*  If 
the  interposition  of  the  genera]  government  should  not  bo  needed, 
the  provision  for  such  an  event  will  be  a  harmless  superfluity  only 
in  the  constitution.  But  who  can  say,  what  experiments  may  be 
produced  by  the  caprice  of  particular  states,  by  the  ambition  of 
enterprising  leaders,  or  by  the  intrigues  and  influence  of  foreign 
powers  ?  To  the  second  question  it  may  be  answered,  that  if  the 
general  government  should  interpose  by  virtue  of  this  constitu- 
tional authority,  it  will  be  of  course  bound  to  pursue  the  authority. 
But  the  authority  extends  no  farther  than  to  a  gwxranty  of  a  repab- 
lican  form  of  government,  which  supposes  a  preexisting  govern- 
ment of  the  form  which  is  to  be  guaranteed.  As  long,  therefore,  as 
the  existing  republican  forms  are  continued  by  the  states,  they  are 
guaranteed  by  the  federal  constitution.  Whenever  the  states  may 
choose  to  substitute  other  republican  forms,  they  have  a  right  to  do 
so,  and  to  claim  the  federal  guaranty  for  the  latter.  The  only  re- 
striction imposed  on  them  is,  that  they  shall  not  exchange  repub- 
lican for  anti-republican  constitutions ;  a  restriction  which,  it  is 
presumed,  will  hardly  be  considered  as  a  grievance. 

A  protection  against  invasion  is  due,  from  every  society,  to  the 
parts  composing  it.  The  latitude  of  the  expression  here  used 
•eems  to  secure  each  state,  not  only  against  foreign  hostility,  but 
against  ambitious  or  vindictive  enterprises  of  its  more  power  Ail 
neighbours.  The  history,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  confedera- 
cies, proves,  that  the  weaker  members  of  the  union  ought  not  ta 
be  insensible  to  the  policy  of  this  article. 

Protection  against  domestic  violence  is  added  with  equal  pro>» 
priety.  It  has  been  remarkjed,  that  even  among  the  Swiss  cantons, 
which,  properly  speaking,  are  not  under  one  government,  provis- 
ion is  made  for  this  object :  and  the  history  of  that  league  informs 
us,  that  mutual  aid  is  frequently  claimed  and  afibrded  ;  and  as  well 
by  the  most  democratic,  as  the  other  cantons.  A  recent  and  well- 
known  event  among  ourselves  has  warned  ns  to  be  prepared  for 
emergencies  of  a  like  nature. 

At  first  view,  it  might  seem  not  to  square  with  the  republican 
ibeorj,  to  suppose,  either  that  a  majority  have  not  the  ri^t,  or 
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tlwt  a  muuiri^  wUl  iia?e  the  force,  to  fubrert  a  goremment ;  and 
aoQiequeiitlj,  that  the  federal  interposition  can  never  be  required, 
bat  wbea  it  would  be  improper.  But  theoretic  reasoning,  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  cases,  must  be  qualified  by  the  lessons  of  practice* 
Whj  may  not  illicit  combinations,  for  purposes  of  rioleuce,  be 
formed  as  well  bj  a  miyoritjr  of  a  state,  especially  a  small  state, 
ae  b J  a  minority  of  a  county,  or  a  district  of  the  same  state ;  and 
if  the  authority  of  the  state  ought  in  the  latter  case  to  protect  the 
loeal  magistfacy,  ought  not  the  federal  authority  in  the  former  to 
eupport  the  stote  authority  1  Besides,  there  are  certain  parts  of 
the  state  constitutions,  which  are  so  interwoven  with  the  federal 
coasHitution,  that  a  violent  blow  cannot  be  given  to  the  one,  without 
eooMPunicatiug  the  wound  to  the  other.  Insurrections  in  a  state 
will  rarely  induce  a  federal  interposition,  unless  the  number  coa- 
eeroed  in  them  bear  some  proportion  to  the  friends  of  government* 
It  will  be  much  better,  that  the  violence  in  such  cases  should  be 
repressed  by  the  superip tending  power,  than  that  the  majority 
ehoiild  be  leA  to  maintain  their  cause  by  a  bloody  and  obstinate 
contest.  The  eicistence  of  a  right  to  interpose,  will  generally  pre- 
▼eat  the  necessity  of  exerting  it. 

Is  it  true,  that  force  and  right  are  necessarily  on  the  same  side 
in  republican  governments  1  May  not  the  minor  party  possess 
euoh  a  superiority  of  pecuniary  resources,  of  military  talents  and 
experience,  or  of  secret  succours  from  foreign  powers,  as  will  ren- 
der it  superiour  also  in  an  appeal  to  the  sword  ?  May  not  a  more 
compact  and  advantageous  position  turn  the  scale  on  the  same 
tide,  agaioflt  a  superiour  number  so  situated  as  to  be  less  capa- 
ble of  a  prompt  and  collected  exertion  of  its  strength  1  Notln 
ing  can  be  more  chimerical  than  to  imagine,  that  in  a  trial  of  a^ 
tual  force,  victory  may  be  calculated  by  the  rules  which  prevail  in 
a  censMS  of  the  inhabitants,  or  which  determine  the  event  of  aa 
•lection  1  May  it  not  happen,  in  fine,  that  the  minority  of  eitixem 
may  become  a  majority  of  persons^  by  the  accession  of  alien  resi- 
dents, of  a  casual  concourse  of  adventures,  or  of  those  whom  the 
eonstifution  of  the  state  has  not  admitted  to  the  rights  of  suffrage  t 
I  take  no  notice  of  an  unhappy  species  of  population  abounding 
in  some  of  the  slates,  who,  during  the  calm  of  regular  government, 
mn  sunk  below  the  level  of  men ;  but  who,  in  the  tempestuoue 
aoeaes  of  civil  violence,  may  emerge  into  the  human  character, 
and  give  a  superiority  of  strength  to  any  party  with  which  they 
may  associate  themselves. 

In  eases  where  it  may  be  doubtful  on  which  side  justice  lies, 
what  better  ^m^s  could  be  desired  by  two  violent  foctions,  fly- 
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log  to  arms  and  tearing  a  state  to  piecei,  tban  the  repreaeatatiref 
of  confederate  states,  not  heated  by  the  local  flame  ?  To  the  im- 
partiality of  judges,  they  would  unite  the  affection  of  friends* 
Happy  would  it  be,  if  such  a  remedy  for  its  infirmities  could  be  en- 
joyed by  all  free  governments  ;  if  a  project  equally  effectual,  could 
be  established  for  the  universal  peace  of  mankind  I 

Should  it  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  the  redress  for  an  insurrection 
pervading  all  the  states,  and  comprising  a  superiority  of  the  entire 
force,  though  not  a  constitutional  right  1  The  answer  must  he^ 
that  such  a  case,  as  it  would  be  without  the  compasf  of  human 
remedies,  so  it  is  fortunately  not  within  the  compass  of  human 
probability ;  and  that  it  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution,  that  it  diminishes  the  risk  of  calamity,  for  wbick 
no  possible  constitution  can  provide  a  cure. 

Among  the  advantages  of  a  confederate  republic,  enumerated 
by  Montesquieu,  an  important  one  is,  **  that  should  a  popular  in- 
**  surrection  happen  in  one  of  the  states,  the  others  are  able  to 
**  quell  it.  Should  abuses  creep  into  one  part,  they  are  refonned 
**  by  those  that  remain  sound." 

7.  '*  To  consider  all  debts  contracted,  and  engagements  enter- 
**  ed  into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  as  being  no  less 
**  falid  against  the  United  States  under  this  constitution,  than  un- 
**  der  the  confederation." 

This  can  only  be  considered  as  a  declaratory  proposition  ;  and 
may  have  been  inserted,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  8ati8fa<v 
tion  of  the  foreign  creditors  of  the  United  States,  who  cannot 
be  strangers  to  the  pretended  doctrine,  that  a  change  in  the  politi- 
eal  form  of  civil  society,  has  the  magical  effect  of  dissolving  its 
moral  obligations. 

Among  the  lesser  criticisms  which  have  been  exercised  on  the 
constitution,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  validity  of  engage- 
ments ought  to  have  been  asserted  in  favour  of  the  United  Stateo, 
as  well  as  against  them  ;  and  in  the  spirit  which  usually  charac- 
terizes little  critics,  the  omission  has  been  transformed  and  mag- 
nified into  a  plot  against  the  national  rights.  The  authors  of  thia 
discovery  may  be  told,  what  few  others  need  be  informed  of,  that 
as  engagements  are  in  their  nature  reciprocal,  an  assertion  of  their 
validity  on  one  side,  necessarily  involves  a  validity  on  the  other 
side ;  and  that  as  the  article  is  merely  declaratory,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  in  one  case,  is  sufficient  for  every  caae« 
They  may  be  further  told,  that  every  constitution  must  limit  ita 
precautions  to  dangers  that  are  not  altogether  •  imaginary ;  and 
that  no  real  denger  can  exist  that  the  government  would  dartt 
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^b,  or  tren  wkbont,  this  constitutional  declaration  before  it,  to 
remit  the  debts  jastl j  dae  to  the  public,  on  the  pretext  here  con- 
demned. 

8.  "  To  provide  for  amendments  to  be  ratified  by  three  fourths 
"  of  the  states,  under  two  exceptions  only." 

That  useful  alterations  will  be  suggested  by  experience,  could 
not  but  be  foreseen.  It  was  requisite,  therefore,  that  a  mode  for 
introducing  them  should  be  provided.  The  mode  preferred  by  the 
eonyention  seems  to  be  stamped  with  every  mark  of  propriety. 
It  guards  equally  against  that  extreme  facility,  which  would  render 
tlie  constitution  too  mutable ;  and  that  extreme  difficulty,  which 
might  perpetuate  its  discovered  faults.  It  moreover  equally  enables 
the  general  and  the  state  governments  to  originate  the  amendment 
of  errours,as  they  may  be  pointed  out  by  the  experience  on  one  side^ 
or  on  the  other.  The  exception  in  favour  of  the  equality  of  suf- 
frage in  the  senate,  was  probably  meant  as  a  palladium  to  the  re- 
siduary sovereignty  of  the  states,  implied  and  secured  by  that 
principle  of  representation  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature ;  and 
vas  probably  insisted  on  by  the  states  particularly  attached  to  that 
equality.  The  other  exception  must  have  been  admitted  on  the 
aame  considerations  which  produced  the  privilege  defended  by  it. 

9.  **The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states,  shall  be 
**  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  between  the 
**  fltales  ratifying  the  same.*' 

This  article  speaks  for  itself.  The  express  authority  of  the 
people  alone  could  give  due  validity  to  the  constitution.  To  have 
required  the  unanimous  ratification  of  the  thirteen  states,  would 
have  subjected  the  essential  interests  of  the  whole,  to  the  caprice  or 
corruption  of  a  single  member.  It  would  have  marked  a  want  of 
foresight  in  the  convention,  which  our  own  experience  would  have 
rendered  inexcusable. 

Two  questions  of  a  very  delicate  nature  present  themselves  on 
this  occasion :  1.  On  what  principle  the  confederation,  which 
stands  in  the  solemn  form  of  a  compact  among  the  states,  can  be 
superseded  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  parties  to  it : 
%  What  relation  is  to  subsist  between  the  nine  or  more  states  rati- 
fying the  constitution,  and  the  remaining  few  who  do  not  become 
parties  to  it  t 

The  first  question  is  answered  at  once  by  recurring  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  case ;  to  the  great  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion ;  to  the  transcendent  law  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God, 
vhicb  declares  that  the  safety  and  happiness  of  society  are  the  ob- 
jects at  which  all  political  institutions  aim,  and  to  which  all  such 
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institutionf  mutt  be  sacrificed.  Perhapit  also,  an  answer  maj  be 
found  without  searching  beyond  the  principles  of  the  compact  itseIC 
It  has  been  heretofore  noted  among  the  defects  of  the  confederap 
tion,  that  in  many  of  the  states,  it  had  received  no  higher  sanction 
than  a  mere  legislative  ratification.  The  principle  of  reciprocality 
seems  to  require,  that  its  obligation  on  the  other  states  should  be 
reduced  to  the  same  standard.  A  compact  between  independent 
sovereigns,  founded  on  acts  of  legislative  authority,  can  pretend 
to  no  higher  validity  than  a  league  or  treaty  between  the  parties. 
It  is  an  established  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  treaties,  that  all  the 
articles  are  mutually  conditions  of  each  other ;  that  a  breacb  of 
any  one  article  is  a  breach  of  the  whole  treaty ;  and  that  a  breacbt 
committed  by  either  of  the  parties,  absolves  the  others,  and  au- 
thorizes them,  if  they  please,  to  pronounce  the  compact  violated 
and  void.  Should  it  unhappily  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  these 
delicate  truths,  for  a  justification  for  dispensing  with  the  consent 
of  particular  states  to  a  dissolution  of  the  federal  pact,  will  not 
the  complaining  parties  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  answer  the  muUi' 
pUtd  and  importwU  infractions,  with  which  they  may  be  confrontp 
ed  t  The  time  has  been,  when  it  was  incumbent  onus  all  to  veil 
the  ideas  which  this  paragraph  exhibits.  The  scene  is  now  chang- 
ed, and  with  it  the  part  which  the  same  motives  dictate. 

The  second  question  is  not  less  delicate;  and  the  flattering 
prospect  of  its  being  merely  hypothetical,  forbids  an  over  curious 
discussion  of  it.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  which  must  be  left  to 
provide  for  itself.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although 
no  political  relation  can  subsist  between  the  assenting  and  dissent- 
ing states,  yet  the  moral  relations  will  remain  uncancelled.  The 
claims  of  justice,  both  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  will  be  in 
force,  and  must  be  fulfilled ;  the  rights  of  humanity  must  ip  all 
cases  be  duly  and  mutually  respected ;  whilst  considerations  of  a 
common  interest,  and  above  all,  the  remembrance  of  the  endear- 
ing scenes  which  are  pa^,  and  the  anticipation  of  a  speedy  tri- 
umph over  the  obstacles  to  reunion,  will,  it  is  hoped,  not  urge  in 
rain  moderation  on  one  side,  and  prudenu  on  the  other. 

PUBLIUS. 
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NO.  XLIV. 

Br  JAMES  MADISON. 

The  same  View  Continued  and  Concluded. 

A  ffth  class  of  provisioDs  in  fa?oar  of  the  federal  authoritj, 
consists  of  the  following  restrictions  on  the  authorit/  of  the  seve- 
ral states. 

1.  *<  No  state  shall  enter  into  auj  treaty,  alliance  or  confederi^ 
**  tion ;  grant  letters  oi  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit 
^  bills  of  credit ;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  teo- 
"  der  in  payment  of  debts  ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ez  post  facto 
**  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  ;  or  grant  any 
"  title  of  nobility.'* 

The  prohibition  against  treaties,  alliances,  and  confederations, 
makes  a  part  of  the  existing  articles  of  union ;  and,  for  reasons 
which  need  no  explanation,  is  copied  into  the  new  constitution. 
The  prohibition  of  letters  6£  marque,  is  another  part  of  the  old 
system,  but  is  somewhat  extended  in  the  new.  According  to  the 
former,  letters  of  marque  could  be  granted  by  the  states  aAer  a 
declaration  of  war:  according  to  the  latter,  these  licenses  must 
be  obtained,  as  well  during  the  war,  as  previous  to  its  declaration^ 
from  the  government,  of  the  United  States*  This  alteration  i» 
fully  justified,  by  the  advantage  of  uniformity  in  all  points  which 
relate  to  foreign  powers  ;  and  of  immediate  responsibility  to  the 
nation  in  all  those,  for  whose  conduct  the  nation  itself  is  to  be 
responsible. 

The  right  of  coining  money,  which  is  here  taken  from  the  states^ 
was  lef\  in  their  hands  by  the  confederation,  as  a  concurrent  right 
with  that  of  congress,  under  an  exception  in  favour  of  tba  exclu- 
sive right  of  congress  to  regulate  the  alloy  and  value.  In  this  in- 
stance, also,  the  new  provision  is  an  improvement  on  the  old. 
Whilst  the  alloy  and  value  depended  on  the  general  authority,  a 
right  of  coinage  in  the  particular  states  could  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  multiply  expensive  mints,  and  diversify  the  forms  and 
weights  of  the  circulating  pieces.  The  latter  inconveniency  de- 
feats one  purpose  for  which  the  power  was  originally  submitted  to 
the  federal  head  :  and  as  far  as  the  former  might  prevent  an  in- 
convenient remittance  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  central  mint  for 
recoinage,  the  end  can  be  as  well  attained  by  local  mints  estab- 
lished under  the  general  authority. 

The  extension  of  the  prohibition  to  bills  of  credit,  mutt  give 
pleasure  to  every  citizen,  in  proportion  to  his  love  of  justice,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  true  springs  of  public  prosperity.    The  loss 
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which  America  has  sustained  since  the  peace,  from  the  pestilent 
effects  of  paper  money  on  the  necessary  confidence  between  man 
and  man  ;  on  the  necessarj  confidence  in  the  public  councils  ;  on 
the  industry  nnd  morals  of  the  people,  and  on  the  character  of 
republican  government,  constitutes  an  enormous  debt  against  the 
states,  chargeable  with  this  unadvised  measure,  which  must  long 
remain  unsatisfied  ;  or  rather  an  accumulation  of  guilt,  which  can 
be  expiated  no  otherwise  than  by  a  voluntary  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  justice,  of  the  power  which  has  been  the  instrument  of  it.  la 
addition  to  these  persuasive  considerations,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  same  reasons  which  show  the  necessity  of  denying  to  the 
states  the  power  of  regulating  coin  prove,  with  equal  force,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  substitute  a  paper  medium,  in  the 
place  of  coin.  Had  every  state  a  right  to  regulate  the  value  of 
its  coin,  there  might  be  as  many  difierent  currencies  as  states ; 
and  thus,  the  intercourse  among  them  would  be  impeded :  retro- 
spective alterations  in  its  value  might  be  made,  and  thus  the  citi- 
zens of  other  states  be  injured  and  animosities  be  kindled  among 
th«  states  themselves.  The  subjects  of  foreign  powers  might  suf- 
fer from  the  same  cause,  and  hence  the  union  be  discredited  and  ' 
embroiled  by  the  indiscretion  of  a  single  member.  No  one  of 
these  mischiefs  is  less  incident  to  a  power  in  the  states  to  emit 
paper  money,  than  to  coin  gold  or  silver.  The  power  to  make 
any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  is  with- 
drawn from  the  states,  on  the  same  principle  with  that  of  issuing 
a  paper  currency. 

Bills  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  laws  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  are  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  the 
social  compact,  and  to  every  principle  of  sound  legislation.  The 
two  former  are  eipressly  prohibited  by  the  declarations  prefixed 
to  some  of  the  state  constitutions,  and  all  of  them  are  prohibited 
by  the  spirit  and  scope  of  these  fundamental  charters.  Our  own 
experience  has  taught  us,  nevertheless,  that  additional  fences 
against  these  dangers  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Very  properly, 
^^refbre,  have  the  convention  added  this  constitutional  bulwark 
in  favour  of  personal  security  and  private  rights ;  and  I  am  much 
deceived,  if  they  have  not,  in  so  doing,  as  faithfully  consulted  the 
genuine  sentiments,  as  the  undoubted  interests  of.  their  constitu- 
ents. The  sober  people  of  America  are  weary  of  the  fluctuating 
policy  which  has  directed  the  public  councils.  They  have  seen 
with  regret  and  with  indignation,  that  sudden  changes,  and  legis- 
lative interferences,  in  cases  affecting  personal  rights,  become  jobs 
in  the  hands  of  enterprising  and  influential  speculators;    and 
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«nare8  to  the  more  industriout  and  lets  informed  part  of  the  com- 
manity.  They  have  sei^n,  too,  thai  one  legislative  interferenee  is 
but  the  first  link  of  a  long  chain  of  repetitions ;  every  subsequent 
interference  being  naturally  produced  by  the  effects  of  the  pre- 
ceding. They  yery  rightly  infer,  therefore,  that  some  thorough 
reform  is  wanting,  which  will  banish  speculations  on  public  meas- 
ures, inspire  a  general  prudence  and  industry,  and  give  a  regular 
course  to  the  business  of  society.  The  prohibition  with  respect 
to  titles  of  nobility,  is  copied  from  the  articles  of  confederation, 
and  needs  no  comment. 

%  **  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  congress  lay  any 
**  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  ab* 
**  solutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws,  and  the  neat 
^*  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  state  on  imports 
^*  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
^*  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and 
**  control  of  the  congress.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
^  congress,  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war 
**  in  time  of  peace  ;  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
*^  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war  unless 
**  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit 
**  of  delay." 

The  restraint  on  the  power  of  the  states  over  imports  and  e]> 
pons,  is  enforced  by  all  the  arguments  which  prove  the  necessity 
ef  submitting  the  regulation  of  trade  to  the  federal  councils,  it 
is  needless,  therefore,  to  remark  further  on  this  head,  than  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  restraint  is  qualified,  seems  weU  caletf- 
lated  at  once  to  secure  to  the  states  a  reasonable  discretion  in  pro- 
viding fi>r  the  conveniency  of  their  importi  and  exports,  and  to 
the  United  States  a  reasonable  check  against  the  abuse  of  this  dis- 
cretion. The  remaining  particulars  of  this  clause,  fall  within 
reasonings  which  are  either  so  obvious,  or  have  been  so  fully  de- 
veloped, that  they  may  be  passed  over  without  remark. 

The  sixth  and  last  class,  consists  of  the  several  powers  and  pro- 
▼isions,  by  which  efScacy  is  given  to  all  the  rest. 

1.  **  Of  these  the  first  is,  the  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
"  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  forego- 
**  ing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in 
•«  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
«« officer  thereof." 

Few  parts  of  the  constitution  have  been  assailed  with  more  in- 
temperance than  this ;  yet  on  a  fair  investigation  of  it,  as  has  been 
elsewhere  shown,  no  part  can  appear  more  completely  invulnera- 
97 
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ble.  Without  tho  substance  of  this  power»  the  whole  confltitutien 
would  be  a  dead  letter.  Those  who  object  to  the  article,  there- 
fore, as  a  part  of  the  constitution,  can  only  mean  that  the  farm  df 
the  provision  is  improper.  But  have  they  considered,  whether  a 
better  form  could  have  been  substituted  ? 

There  are  four  other  possible  methods,  which  the  codvention 
might  have  taken  on  this  subject.  They  might  have  copied  the 
second  article  of  the  existing  confederation,  which  would  have 
prohibited  the  exercise  of  any  power  not  expressly  delegated :  they 
might  have  attempted  a  positive  enumeration  of  the  powers  cona- 
prehended  under  the  general  terms  "  necessary  and  proper  :'• 
they  might  have  attempted  a  negative  enumeration  of  them,  by 
specifying  the  powers  excepted  from  the  general  definition  :  they 
might  have  been  altogether  silent  on  the  subject ;  leaving  tbeso 
necessary  and  proper  powers,  to  construction  and  inference. 

Had  the  convention  taken  the  first  method  of  adopting  the  aeo- 
ond  article  of  confederation,  it  is  evident  that  the  new  eongrets 
would  be  continually  exposed,  as  their  predecessors  have  been,  to 
the  alternative  of  construing  the  term  "  expressly^'*  with  so  DEHiefa 
rigour,  as  to  disarm  the  government  of  all  real  authority  whateter, 
or  with  so  much  latitude  as  to  destroy  altogether  the  force  of  the 
restriction.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  if  it  were  necessary,  that 
DO  important  power,  delegated  by  the  articles  of  confederatioD, 
hat  been  or  can  be  executed  by  congress  without  recurring  more 
or  less  to  the  doctrine  of  construction  or  impUcatioiu  As  the  pow* 
ers  delegated  under  the  new  system  are  more  extensive,  the  gov- 
ernment which  is  to  administer  it  would  find  itself  still  more  d»- 
tressed  with  the  alternative  of  betraying  the  public  interest  by  do- 
ing nothing ;  or  of  violating  the  constitution  by  exercising  powers 
indispensably  necessary  and  proper ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  nol 
expressly  granted. 

Had  the  convention  attempted  a  positive  enumeration  of  the 
powers  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  their  other  powers  into 
effect;  the  attempt  would  have  involved  a  complete  digest  of  laws 
on  every  subject  to  which  the  constitution  relates ;  accommodated 
too  not  only  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  but  to  all  the  possible 
changes  which  futurity  may  produce :  for  in  every  new  application 
of  a  general  power,  the  particular  potoersy  which  are  the  means  of 
attaining  the  object  of  the  general  power,  must  always  necessarily 
vary  with  that  object ;  and  be  often  properly  varied  whilst  the  ob- 
ject remains  the  same. 

Had  they  attempted  to  enumerate  the  particular  powers  or 
vieans  not  necessary  or  proper  for  carrying  the  general  powers 
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into  execution,  tiie  ta#k  would  bare  been  no  lest  chinierieal;  and 
would  ha?e  been  liable  to  this  further  objection  ;  that  everj  defect 
in  the  enumeration,  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  ponitive  grant 
of  authoritj.  If,  to  avoid  this  coosequence,  they  had  attempted 
a  partial  enumeration  of  the  exceptions,  and  described  the  residue 
bj  the  general  terms,  not  necessary  or  proper ;  it  must  have  hap- 
pened that  the  enumeration  would  comprehend  a  few  of  the  ex* 
cepced  powers  only ;  that  these  would  be  such  as  would  be  least 
likely  to  be  assumed  or  tolerated,  because  the  enumeration  would 
of  course  select  such  as  would  be  least  necessary  or  proper,  and 
that  the  unnecessary  and  improper  powers  included  in  the  residu- 
um, would  be  less  forcibly  excepted,  than  if  no  partial  enumera- 
tion had  been  made. 

Had  the  constitution  been  silent  on  this  head,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  all  the  particular  powers  requisite  as  means  of  execut- 
ing the  general  powers  would  have  resulted  to  the  government,  by 
nnavoidable  implication.  No  axiom  is  more  clearly  established  in 
law,  or  in  reason,  than  that  wherever  the  end  is  required,  the  means 
are  authorized ;  wherever  a  general  power  to  do  a  thing  is  given, 
•very  particular  power  necessary  for  doing  it  is  included.  Had 
Ibis  last  method,  therefore,  been  pursued  by  the  convention,  estrj 
objection  now  urged  against  their  plan,  would  remain  in  all  its 
plausibility  ;  and  the  real  inconveniency  would  be  incurred  of  not 
removing  a  pretext  which  may  be  seized  on  critical  occasions,  for 
drawing  into  question  the  essential  powers  of  the  union. 
"  If  it  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  the  consequence,  in  case  the  con-> 
grese  shall  misconstrue  this  part  of  the  constitution,  and  exercise 
powers  not  warranted  by  its  true  meaning ;  I  answer  the  same  as 
if  they  should  misconstrue  or  enlarge  any  other  power  vested  in 
them ;  as  if  the  general  power  had  been  reduced  to  particulars, 
and  any  one  of  these  were  to  be  violated ;  the  same  in  short,  at 
if  the  state  legislatures  should  violate  their  respective  constitution* 
al  authorities.  In  the  first  instance,  the  success  of  the  usurpation 
will  depend  on  the  executive  and  judiciary  departments,  which  are 
to  expound  and  give  effect  to  the  legislative  acts ;  and  in  the  last 
resort,  a  remedy  must  be  obtained  ffom  the  people,  who  can,  by 
tiie  election  of  more  faithful  representatives,  annul  the  acts  of 
the  usurpers.  The  truth  is,  that  this  ultimate  redress  may  be  more 
eonfided  in  against  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  federal,  than  of 
the  state  legislatures,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  as  every  such  act 
of  the  former,  will  be  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  latter,  these 
will  be  ever  ready  to  mark  the  innovation,  to  sound  the  alarm  to 
the  peofde,  and  to  exert  tbeir  local  influence  in  effecting  a  chiuige 
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of  federal  represeDtatiTes.  There  beinf  no  Micb  iniellRddiiM 
bodj  between  the  state  legiilaturee  and  the  people,  interested  ia 
watching  the  conduct  of  the  former,  Tiolationf  of  the  state  oon-^ 
stitutions  are  more  hkelj  to  remain  unnoticed  and  unredressed* 

3.  *'  This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  wbicb 
**  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
**  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  Ststtes, 
^  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  erety 
**  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws 
^  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding*'* 

The  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  adversaries  to  the  constitution,  has 
betrayed  them  into  an  attack  on  this  part  of  it  also,  without  which 
it  would  ha?e  been  evidently  and  radically  defective.  To  be  fully 
sensible  of  this,  we  need  ouly  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  au- 
premacy  of  the  state  constitutions  had  been  left  complete,  by  a 
saving  clause  in  their  favour. 

In  the  first  place,  as  these  constitutions  invest  the  state  legiala- 
tures  with  absolute  sovereignty,  in  all  cases  not  excepted  by  the 
existing  articles  of  confederation,  all  the  authorities  contained  in 
the  proposed  constitution,  so  far  as  they  exceed  those  enumerated 
in  the  confederation,  would  have  been  annulled,  and  the  new  con- 
gress would  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  impotent  condition 
with  their  predecessors. 

In  the  next  place,  as  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  states  do 
not  even  expressly  and  fully  recognise  the  existing  powers  of  tha 
confederacy,  an  express  saving  of  the  supremacy  of  the  forser 
would,  in  such  states,  have  brought  into  question  every  power  coa- 
lained  in  the  proposed  constitution. 

In  the  third  place,  as  the  constitutions  of  the  states  differ  much 
from  each  other,  it  might  happen  that  a  treaty  or  national  law  of 
great  and  equal  importance  to  the  states,  would  interfere  with 
some,  and  not  with  other  constitutions,  and  would  consequently  be 
valid  in  some  of  the  states,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  have  no 
effect  in  others. 

In  fine,  the  world  would  have  seen  for  the  first  time,  a  system 
of  government  founded  on  an  inversion  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  all  government ;  it  would  have  seen  the  authority  of  the 
whole  society  everywhere  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the  paru; 
it  would  have  seen  a  monstert  in  which  the  head  was  under  the  di* 
rection  of  the  members. 

3.  **  The  senators  and  representatives,  and  the  members  of  the 
<*  several  state  legislatures ;  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers« 
«'both  of  the  United  States  and  the  several  states,  shall  be  bound 
**  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  constitution." 
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It  hm  been  asked,  wbj  it  was  thought  necessary,  that  the  state 
laafistracjr  should  he  bound  to  support  the  federal  conititutiony 
and  unneeessarj  that  a  like  oath  should  be  imposed  on  the  officers 
of  the  United  States,  in  favour  of  the  state  constitutions  ? 

Several  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  the  distinctions.  I  con* 
tent  njself  with  one,  which  is  obvious  and  conclusive.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  government  will  have  no  agencj  in  carrying 
the  state  constitutions  into  effect.  The  members  and  officers  of 
the  state  governments,  on  tlie  contrary,  will  have  an  essential  agen- 
cy in  giving  effect  to  the  federal  constitution.  The  election  of  the 
president  and  senate  will  depend,  in  all  cases,  on  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states.  And  the  election  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives will  equally  depend  on  the  same  authority  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  and  will,  probably,  for  ever  be  conducted  by  the  officers, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  states. 

4.  Among  the  provisions  for  giving  efficacy  to  the  federal  pow- 
ers, might  be  added  those  which  belong  to  the  executive  and  judi- 
ciary departments :  but  as  these  are  reserved  for  particular  exam- 
ination in  another  place,  I  pass  them  over  in  this. 

We  have  now  reviewed,  in  detail,  all  the  articles  composing  the 
sum  or  quantity  of  power,  delegated  by  the  proposed  constitution 
to  the  federal  government ;  and  are  brought  to  this  undeniable 
conclusion,  that  no  part  of  the  power  is  unnecessary  or  improper, 
for  accomplishing  the  necessary  objects  of  the  union.  The  ques- 
tioB  therefere,  whether  this  amount  of  power  shall  be  granted  or 
not,  resolves  itself  into  another  question,  whether  or  not  a  govern- 
ment commensurate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  union,  shall  be  estab- 
lished ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  union  itself  shall  be  pre- 
served. PUBLIUS. 
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Jl  further  Discussion  of  the  Supposed  Danger  from  the  Powers  of 
the  Union,  to  the  State  Governments. 

HAviifo  shown,  that  no  one  of  the  powers  transferred  to  the 
federal  government  is  unnecessary  or  improper,  the  next  question 
to  be  considered  is,  whether  the  whole  mass  of  them  will  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  portion  of  authority  left  in  the  several  states. 

The  adversaries  to  the  plan  of  the  convention,  instead  of  con- 
sidering in  the  first  place,  what  degree  of  power  was  absolutely 
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Bices8ai7  for  the  p«rpo«e«  of  the  federal  governnent,  have  #x- 
beaited  themselves  in  a  secondary  inquiry  into  the  possible  eoaee* 
qneoces  of  the  proposed  degree  of  power  to  the  governments  of 
the  partioular  states.  But  if  the  union,  as  has  been  shown,  be  e»- 
•eottal  to  the  security  of  the  people  of  America  against  foreign 
danger ;  if  it  be  essential  to  their  security  against  contentions  and 
wars  among  the  different  states  ;  if  it  be  essential  to  guard  them 
against  those  violent  and  oppressive  factions,  which  imbitter  the 
hieosings  of  liberty,  and  against  those  military  establishroents 
which  must  gradually  poison  its  very  fountain  ;  if,  in  a  word,  the 
anion  be  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  America,  ia 
it  not  preposterous,  to  urge  as  an  objection  to  a  government,  witfa^ 
eat  which  the  objects  of  the  union  cannot  be  attained,  that  such  a 
government  may  derogate  from  the  importance  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  individual  states  t  Was  then  the  American  revoln* 
tion  effected,  was  the  American  confederacy  formed,  was  the  pr»> 
eioas  blood  of  thousands  spilt,  and  the  hard-earned  substance  of 
Bullions  lavislied,  not  that  the  people  of  America  should  enjoy 
peace,  liberty,  and  safety  ;  but  that  the  governments  of  the  iodi« 
▼idual  states,  that  particular  municipal  establishments,  might  enjoy 
a  certain  extent  of  power,  and  be  arrayed  with  certain  dignitiea 
and  attributes  of  sovereignty  1  We  have  heard  of  the  impiooa 
doctrine  in  the  old  world,  that  the  people  were  made  for  kingSi 
not  kings  for  the  people.  Is  the  same  doctrine  to  be  revived  in 
the  new,  in  another  shape,  that  the  solid  happiness  of  the  peopio 
b  to  be  saeri6ced  to  the  views  of  political  institutions  of  a  differ* 
eat  form  ?  It  is  too  early  for  politicians  to  presume  on  oor  IWr- 
getting  that  the  public  good,  the  real  welfare  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,* is  the  supreme  object  to  be  pursued ;  and  that  no  form 
of  government  whatever  has  any  other  value,  than  as  it  may  ba 
fitted  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  Were  the  plan  of  the  con- 
yention  adverse  to  the  public  happiness,  my  voice  would  be,  Reject 
the  plan.  Were  the  union  itself  inconsistent  with  the  public  hap- 
piness, it  would  be.  Abolish  the  union.  In  like  manner,  as  far  aa 
the  sovereignty  of  the  states  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  bapp*- 
ness  of  the  people,  the  voice  of  every  good  citizen  must  be,  Let 
the  former  be  sacrificed  to  the  latter.  How  far  the  sacrifice  la 
necessary,  has  been  shown.  How  far  the  unsacrificed  residue  will 
be  endangered,  is  the  question  before  us. 

Several  important  considerations  have  been  touched  in  the  coarae 
of  these  papers,  which  discountenance  the  supposition,  that  the 
operation  of  the  federal  government  will  by  degrees  prove  fatal  to 
the  state  governments.    The  more  I  revolve  the  subject,  the  mere 
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Atfy  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  balance  is  m«eh  more  fikely  to  be 
dwtorbed  by  the  preponderaney  of  the  last  than  of  tbe  first  sealei. 

We  have  seen,  in  all  the  examples  of  aacteat  and  modern  oon- 
£rderacies,  the  strongest  tendenej  contiuuallj  becrajing  itself  in 
the  members,  to  despoil  tbe  general  gOTernment  of  its  autboritiei, 
with  a  very  ineffectual  capacity  in  tbe  latter  to  defend  itself 
against  tbe  encroachments.  Although  in  most  of  these  examples, 
tbe  system  has  been  so  dissimilar  from  that  under  consideration, 
as  greatly  to  weaken  any  inference  concerning  the  latter,  firom  the 
late  of  the  former  ;  yet  as  the  states  will  retain,  under  the  propos- 
ed constitution,  a  very  extensive  portion  of  active  sovereignty,  the 
inference  ought  not  to  be  wholly  disregarded.  In  the  Achssaa 
league,  it  is  probable  that  the  federal  head  had  a  degree  and  spe^ 
cies  of  power,  which  gave  it  a  considerable  likeness  to  the  govern- 
ment fran>ed  by  the  convention.  The  Lycian  confederacy,  as  far 
as  its  principles  and  form  are  transmitted,  must  have  borne  a  sCtM 
greater  analogy  to  it.  Yet  history  does  not  inform  us,  that  ekbtr 
of  them  ever  degenerated,  or  tended  to  degenerate,  into  one  eo»> 
solidated  government.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the  ruin  af 
one  of  them  proceeded  from  the  incapacity  of  the  federal  authofw 
ity  to  prevent  the  dissensions,  and  finally  the  disunion  of  the  sub* 
ordinate  authorities.  These  cases  are  the  more  worthy  of  our  at^ 
tention,  as  tbe  external  causes  by  which  the  component  parts  wefa 
pressed  together,  were  much  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  ia 
our  case ;  and  consequently,  less  powerful  ligaments  within  woaM 
be  sufficient  to  bind  the  members  to  the  head,  and  to  each  other* 

In  the  feudal  system,  we  have  seen  a  similar  propensity  exen^ 
plifled.  Notwithstanding  the  want  of  proper  sympathy  in  every 
instance  between  the  local  sovereigns  and  the  people,  and  the  sjm- 
pathy  in  some  instances  between  the  general  sovereign  aad  the 
latter ;  it  usually  happened  that  the  local  sovereigns  prevailed  ia 
tbe  rivalsbip  for  encroachments.  Had  no  external  dangers  ea» 
forced  internal  harmony  and  subordination ;  and  particularly,  had 
the  local  sovereigns  possessed  the  affections  of  the  people,  the 
great  kingdoms  in  Europe  would  at  this  time  consist  of  as  many 
independent  princes,  as  there  were  formerly  feudatory  barons. 

The  state  governments  will  have  the  advantage  of  tbe  federal 
government,  whether  we  compare  them  in  respect  to  tbe  imme^ 
diate  dependence  of  the  one  on  the  other;  to  the  weight  of 
personal  influence  which  each  side  will  possess ;  to  the  powers 
respectively  vested  in  them  ;  to  the  predilection  and  probable  su|>> 
port  of  the  people  ;  to  the  disposition  and  faculty  of  resisting  and 
frustrating  the  measures  of  each  other. 
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The  fltmte  gorenimetits  maj  be  regarded  as  constitaeiit  and  es* 
MBtial  parti  of  the  federal  foverrnnent ;  whilst  the  latter  is  no- 
wise essential  to  the  operation  or  organization  of  the  former. 
Withont  the  intervention  of  the  state  legislatures,  the  president  of 
the  United  States  cannot  be  elected  at  all.  They  must  in  all 
eases  have  a  great  share  in  his  appointment,  and  will,  perhaps,  ia 
most  cases,  of  themselves  determine  it.  The  senate  will  be  elected 
absolotelj  and  exclusively  bj  the  state  legislatures.  Even  the 
bouse  of  representatives,  though  drawn  immediatelj  from  the  peo- 
ple, will  be  chosen  very  much  under  the  influence  of  that  class  of 
men,  whose  influence  over  the  people  obtains  for  themselves  an 
election  into  the  state  legislatures.  Thus,  each  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  federal  government  will  owe  its  existence  more  or 
less  to  the  favour  of  the  state  governments,  and  must  consequentlj 
^1  a  dependence,  which  is  much  more  likely  to  beget  a  disposi- 
tion too  obsequious,  than  too  overbearing  towards  them.  On  the 
other  side  the  component  parts  of  the  state  governments  will  in  no 
instance  be  indebted  for  their  appointment  to  the  direct  agency  of 
the  federal  government,  and  very  little,  if  at  all,  to  the  local  influ- 
ence of  its  members. 

The  number  of  individuals  employed  under  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  will  be  much  smaller  than  the  number  employed 
under  the  particular  states.  There  will  consequently  be  less  of 
personal  influence  on  the  side  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 
The  members  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  depart- 
ments of  thirteen  and  mor^  states ;  the  justices  of  peace,  officers 
of  militia,  ministerial  officers  of  justice,  with  all  the  county,  cor- 
poration, and  town  otflcers,  for  three  millions  and  more  of  people, 
intermixed,  and  having  particular  acquaintance  with  every  clasi 
and  circle  of  people,  must  exceed  beyond  all  proportion,  both  in 
number  and  influence,  those  of  every  description  who  will  be  eni- 
ployed  in  the  administration  of  the  federal  system.  Compare  the 
members  of  the  three  great  departments,  of  the  thirteen  states, 
excluding  from  the  judiciary  department  the  justices  of  peace, 
with  the  members  of  the  corresponding  departments  of  the  single 
government  of  the  union  ;  compare  the  militia  officers  of  three 
millions  of  people,  with  the  military  and  marine  officers  of  any 
establishment  which  is  within  the  compass  of  probability,  or,  I 
may  add,  of  possibility ;  and  in  this  view  alone,  we  may  pronounce 
the  advantage  of  the  states  to  be  decisive.  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  to  have  collectors  of  revenue,  the  state  governments  will 
have  theirs  also.  And  as  those  of  the  former  will  be  principally 
on  the  seacoast,  and  not  very  numerous,  whilst  those  of  the  latter 
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will  be  spread  orer  the  face  of  the  eonntrj,  and  wUl  be  verj  nu- 
merous, the  adrantage  in  this  view  also  lies  on  the  same  side.  It 
is  true  that  the  coofederacj  is  to  possess,  and  may  exercise  the 
power  of  coUectiog  internal  as  well  as  external  taxes  throughout 
the  states :  but  it  is  probable  that  this  power  will  not  be  resorted 
to,  except  lor  supplemental  purposes  of  revenue  ;  that  an  option 
will  then  be  given  to  the  states  to  supply  their  quotas  by  previoas 
eollections  of  their  own  ;  aod  that  the  eventual  collection,  under 
the  immediate  authority  of  the  union,  will  generally  be  made  by 
the  officers,  and  according  to  the  rules  appointed  by  the  several 
states.  Indeed,  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  in  other  instances, 
particularly  in  the  organization  of  the  judicial  power,  the  officers 
of  the  states  will  be  clothed  with  the  correspondent  authority  of 
the  union.  Should  it  happen,  however,  that  separate  collectors  of 
internal  revenue  should  be  appointed  under  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  influence  of  the  whole  number  would  not  bear  a  com-* 
parison  with  that  of  the  multitude  of  state  officers  in  the  opposite 
scale.  Within  every  district,  to  which  a  federal  collector  would 
be  allotted,  there  would  not  be  less  than  thirty  or  forty,  or  ereo 
more  officers,  of  dilfferent  descriptions,  and  many  of  them  persons 
of  character  and  weight,  whose  influence  would  lie  on  the  side  of 
the  state. 

The  powers  delegated  by  the  proposed  constitution  to  the  feder- 
al government,  are  few  and  defined.  Those  which  are  to  remain 
in  the  state  governments,  are  nunaerous  and  indefinite.  The  for- 
mer will  be  exercised  principally  on  external  objects,  as  war,  peace, 
negotiation,  and  foreign  commerce  ;  with  which  last  the  power  of 
taxation  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  connected.  The  powers  re- 
served to  the  several  states  will  extend  to  all  the  objects,  which,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  afl*airs,  concern  the  lives,  liberties,  and  prop- 
erties of  the  people ;  and  the  internal  order,  improvement,  and 
prosperity  of  the  state. 

The  operations  of  the  federal  government  will  be  most  exten- 
sive and  important  in  times  of  war  and  danger ;  those  of  the  state 
governments  in  times  of  peace  and  security.  As  the  former  pe- 
riods will  probably  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  latter,  the  state 
governments  will  here  enjoy  another  advantage  over  the  federal 
government.  The  more  adequate  indeed  the  federal  powers  may 
be  rendered  to  the  national  defence,  the  less  frequent  will  be  those 
scenes  of  danger  which  might  favour  their  ascendancy  over  the 
governments  of  the  particular  states. 

If  the  new  constitution  be  examined  with  accuracy  and  candour, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  change  which  it  proposes,  consists  much 
28 
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1ms  Id  Um  addition  of  new  powers  to  the  miiony  than  in  the  tung* 
•ration  of  its  osi«inal  powbiuu  The  regulation  of  conimerc««  it 
is  trua,  is  a  new  power ;  but  that  seems  to  be  an  addition  which 
law  oppose,  and  from  which  no  apprehensions  are  entertained. 
The  powers  relating  to  war  and  peace,  armies  and  fleets,  treaties 
and  finaaee,  with  the  other  more  considerable  powers,  are  all  vest^ 
•d  in  the  existing  congress  bj  the  articles  of  confederation.  The 
^proposed  change  does  not  enlarge  these  powers ;  it  only  substi- 
tutes a  more  effectual  mode  of  administering  them.  The  change 
relating  to  taxation,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important :  and 
jet  the  present  congress  have  as  complete  authority  to  require  of 
the  states  indefinite  supplies  of  money  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare,  as  the  future  congress  will  have  to  require 
them  of  individual  citizens ;  and  the  latter  will  be  no  more  bound 
than  the  states  themselves  have  been,  to  pay  the  quotas  respective- 
ly taxed  on  them.  Had  the  states  complied  punctually  with  the 
articles  of  confederation,  or  could  their  compliance  have  been  en- 
forced by  as  peaceable  means  as  may  be  used  with  success  towards 
single  persons,  our  past  experience  is  very  far  from  countenasicing 
an  opinion,  that  the  state  governments  would  have  lost  their  con- 
stitutional powers,  and  have  gradually  undergone  an  entire  consol- 
idation. To  maintain  that  such  an  event  would  have  ensued, 
would  be  to  say  at  once,  that  the  existence  of  the  state  govern- 
»ents  is  incompatible  v?ith  any  system  whatever,  that  accomplish- 
99  the  essential  purposes  of  the  union.  PUBLIUS« 


NO.  XLVI. 
By  JAMES  MADISON. 
The  Subject  of  the  last  Paper  Resumed;  with  an  Examination  qf 
the  Comparative  means  of  Influence  of  the  Federal  and  State  Goih 
emments* 

Resuming  the  subject  of  the  last  paper,  I  proceed  to  inquire, 
whether  the  federal  government  or  the  state  governments,  will 
have  the  advantage  with  regard  to  the  predilection  and  support  of 
the  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  different  modes  in  which  they  are  appoint* 
ed,  we  must  consider  both  of  them  as  substantially  dependent  on 
the  great  body  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  assume  this 
position  here  as  it  respects  the  first,  reserving  the  proofs  for  another 
place.  The  federal  and  state  governments  are  in  fact  but  different 
agtaU  and  trustees  of  the  people,  instituted  with  dtierant  pownra. 
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ancl  designated  for  different  porposes.  The  adrertariet  of  tiM 
constitution  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  people  altogether,  in 
fheir  reasonings  on  this  subject ;  and  to  have  viewed  these  dif* 
ferent  establishments,  not  only  as  mutual  rivals  and  enemies,  hot  aa 
uncontrolled  by  any  common  snperiour,  in  their  efforts  to  usurp  the 
authorities  of  each  other.  These  gentlemen  must  here  be  remind^ 
ed  of  their  errour.  They  must  be  told,  that  the  ultimate  autfaorityt 
wherever  tlie  derivative  may  be  found,  resides  in  the  people  alone  ; 
and  that  it  will  not  depend  merely  on  the  comparative  ambition  or 
address  of  the  different  governments,  whether  either,  or  which  of 
them,  will  be  able  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  jurisdiction  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  other.  Truth,  no  less  than  decency,  requires,  that 
the  event,  in  every  case,  should  be  supposed  to  depend  on  the  sen- 
timents and  sanction  of  their  common  constituents. 

Many  considerations,  besides  those  suggested  on  a  former  oe- 
casion,  seem  to  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  the  first  and  mo^  naW 
nrai  attachment  of  the  people  will  be  to  the  governments  of  their 
respective  states.  Into  the  administration  of  these,  a  greater  naBH 
her  of  individuals  will  expect  to  rise.  From  the  gift  of  these,  a 
greater  number  of  offices  and  emoluments  will  flow.  By  the  m- 
perintending  care  of  these,  all  the  more  domestic  and  personal 
interests  of  the  people  will  be  regulated  and  provided  for.  With 
the  affairs  of  these,  the  people  will  be  more  familiarly  and  mionte* 
ly  conversant :  and  with  the  members  of  these,  will  a  greater 
proporti^tn  of  the  people  have  the  ties  of  personal  acquaintanea 
and  friendship,  and  of  family  and  party  attachments.  On  the  side 
of  these,  therefore,  the  popular  bias  may  well  be  expected  most 
strongly  to  incline. 

Expeiience  speaks  the  same  language  in  this  case.  The  fed* 
eral  administration,  though  hitherto  very  defective,  in  comparison 
with  what  may  be  hoped  under  a  better  system,  had,  during  the 
war,  and  particularly  whilst  the  independent  fund  of  paper  emis- 
sions was  in  credit,  an  activity  and  importance  as  great  as  it  can 
well  have,  in  any  future  circumstances  whatever.  It  was  engaged, 
too,  in  a  course  of  measures  which  had  for  their  object  the  pro- 
tection  of  every  thing  that  was  dear,  and  the  acquisition  of  every 
thing  that  could  be  desirable  to  the  people  at  large.  It  was,  never- 
theless, invariably  found,  af\er  the  transient  enthusiasm  for  the 
early  congresses  v»  as  over,  that  the  attention  and  attachment  of  the 
people  were  turned  anew  to  their  own  particular  governments ; 
that  the  federal  council  was  at  no  time  the  idol  of  popular  favour ; 
and  that  opposition  to  proposed  enlargements  of  its  powers  and 
importance,  was  the  side  usually  taken  by  the  men,  who  wished  to 
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build  their  politicai  consequeace  on  the  prepossessions  of  their  M* 
low^itizens.  v 

If,  therefore,  as  has  been  elsewhere  remarked,  the  people  should 
in  future  become  more  partial  to  the  federal  than  to  the  state  go?- 
eroments,  the  change  can  onlj  result  from  such  manifest  and 
irresistible  proofs  of  a  better  administration,  as  will  overcome  all 
their  antecedent  propensities.  And  in  that  case,  the  people  ought 
not  surel/  to  be  precluded  from  giving  most  of  their  confideaee 
where  they  may  discover  it  to  be  most  due :  but  even  in  that  case,  the 
state  governments  could  have  little  to  apprehend,  because  it  is  only 
within  a  certain  sphere,  that  the  federal  power  can,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  advantageously  administered. 

The  remaining  points,  on  which  I  pmpose  to  compare  the  fed- 
eral and  state  governments,  are  the  disposition  and  faculty  they 
lomy  respectively  possess,  to  resist  and  frustrate  the  measures  of 
each  other. 

It  has  been  already  proved,  that  the  members  of  the  federal  will 
be  more  dependent  on  the  members  of  the  state  governments,  thaa 
tiie  latter  will  be  on  the  former.  It  has  appeared  also,  that  the 
prepossessions  of  the  people,  on  whom  both  will  depend,  will  be 
more  on  the  side  of  the  state  governments,  than  of  the  federal 
government.  So  far  as  the  disposition  of  each,  towards  the  other, 
may  be  influenced  by  these  causes,  the  state  governments  roast 
clearly  have  the  advantage.  But  in  a  distinct  and  very  impoi-taat 
point  of  view,  the  advantage  will  lie  on  the  same  side.  The  pre« 
possessions,  which  the  members  themselves  will  carry  into  the  fed- 
eral government,  will  generally  be  favourable  to  the  states  ;  whilst 
it  will  rarely  happen,  that  the  members  of  the  state  governments 
vill  carry  iuto  the  public  councils  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  general 
government.  A  local  spirit  will  infallibly  prevail  much  more  ia 
the  members  of  the  congress,  than  a  national  spirit  will  prevail  in 
the  legislatures  of  the  particular  states.  Every  one  knows,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  errours  committed  by  the  state  legislatures! 
proceeds  from  the  disposition  of  the  members  to  sacrifice  the  com« 
prehensive  and  permanent  interests  of  the  state,  to  the  particular 
and  separate  views  of  the  counties  or  districts  in  which  they  reside. 
And  if  they  do  not  sufficiently  enlarge  their  policy,  to  embrace  the 
collective  welfare  of  their  particular  state,  how  can  it  be  imagtn* 
ed,  that  they  will  make  the  aggregate  prosperity  of  the  union,  and 
the  dignity  and  respectability  of  its  government,  the  objects  of 
their  affections  and  consultations  ?  For  the  same  reason,  that  the 
i^embers  of  the  state  legislatures  will  be  unlikely  to  attach  them- 
selves sufficiently  to  national  objects,  the  members  of  the  iedera) 
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leflklalvro  will  h%  likely  to  attach  themselTefl  too  mudi  to  local  ob* 
jeets.  The  states  will  be  to  the  latter,  what  counties  and  towns  are 
to  the  former.  Measures  will  too  often  be  decided  according  to 
their  probable  effect,  not  on  the  national  prosperity  and  happiness, 
but  on  the  prejudices,  interests,  and  pursuits  of  the  governments 
and  people  of  the  individual  states.  What  is  the  spirit  that  has  ia 
general  characterized  the  proceedings  of  congress  1  A  perusal 
of  their  journals,  as  well  as  the  candid  acknowledgements  of  such 
as  have  had  a  seat  in  that  assembly,  will  inform  us,  that  the  manH 
hers  have  but  too  frequently  displayed  the  character,  rather  of  par- 
tisans of  their  respective  states,  than  of  impartial  guardians  of  a 
eommon  interest ;  that  where,  on  one  occasion,  improper  sacrifices 
have  been  made  of  local  considerations  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  federal  government,  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  have  su^ 
ibred  on  an  hundred,  from  an  undue  attention  to  the  local  preju^ 
dices,  interests,  and  views  of  the  particular  states.  I  mean  not  by 
tb«6e  relSections  to  insinuate,  that  the  new  federal  government  will 
not  embrace  a  more  enlarged  plan  of  policy,  than  the  existing  gov* 
ernment  may  have  pursued  ;  much  less,  that  its  views  will  be  as 
coeiined  as  those  of  the  state  legislatures :  but  only  that  it  will 
partake  sufficiently  of  the  spirit  of  tfoth,  to  be  disinclined  to  in- 
vade the  rights  of  the  individual  states,  or  the  prerogatives  of  their 
governments.  The  motives  on  the  part  of  the  state  governments, 
to  augment  their  prerogatives  by  defalcations  from  the  federal  gov- 
eroroents,  will  be  overruled  by  no  reciprocal  predispositions  in  the 
members. 

Were  it  admitted,  however,  that  the  federal  government  may 
feel  an  equal  disposition  with  the  state  governments  to  extend  its 
power  beyond  the  due  limits,  the  latter  would  still  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  means  of  defeating  such  encroachments.  If  an 
act  of  a  particular  state,  though  unfriendly  to  the  national  govern- 
ment, be  generally  popular  in  that  state,  and  should  not  too  gross- 
ly violate  the  oaths  of  the  state  officers,  it  is  executed  immediately, 
and,  of  course,  by  means  on  the  spot,  and  depending  on  the  state 
alone.  The  opposition  of  the  federal  government,  or  the  interpo- 
sition of  federal  officers,  would  but  inflame  the  zeal  of  all  parties 
on  the  side  of  the  state ;  and  the  evil  could  not  be  prevented  or 
repaired,  if  at  all,  without  the  employment  of  means  which  must 
always  be  resorted  to  with  reluctance  and  difficulty.  On  the  other 
band,  should  an  unwarrantable  measure  of  the  federal  government 
be  unpopular  in  particular  states,  which  would  seldom  fail  to  be 
the  ease,  or  even  a  warrantable  measure  be  so,  which  may  some* 
times  be  the  case,  the  means  of  opposition  to  it  are  powerful  and 
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At  hand.  Tlia  difqnietude  of  tbo  people ;  their  repugnance,  and 
perhaps  refosal,  to  cooperate  with  the  officers  of  the  union ;  the 
frowns  of  the  executive  magistracy  of  the  state ;  the  emharras»- 
ments  created  by  legislative  devices,  which  would  often  be  added 
on  such  occasions,  would  oppose,  in  any  state,  difficulties  not  to 
be  despised ;  would  form,  in  a  large  state,  very  serious  impedi* 
ments ;  and  where  the  sentiments  of  several  adjoining  states  hap- 
pened to  be  in  unison,  would  present  obstructions  which  the  fed- 
eral government  would  hardly  be  willing  to  encounter. 

But  ambitious  encroachments  of  the  federal  government,  on  the 
authority  of  the  state  governments,  would  not  excite  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  single  state,  or  of  a  lew  states  only.  They  would  be 
signals  of  general  alarm.  Every  government  would  espouse  the 
common  cause.  A  correspondence  would  be  opened.  Plans  of 
resistance  would  be  concerted.  One  spirit  would  animate  and 
conduct  the  whole.  The  same  combination,  in  short,  would  result 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  federal,  as  was  produced  by  the  dread 
of  a  foreign  yoke ;  and  unless  the  projected  innovations  should  be 
Toluntarily  renounced,  the  same  appeal  to  a  trial  of  force  would 
be  made  in  the  one  case,  as  was  made  in  the  other.  But  w^hat  de- 
gree of  madness  could  ever  drive  the  federal  government  to  such 
an  extremity  1  In  the  contest  with  Great  Britain,  one  part  of  the 
empire  was  employed  against  the  other.  The  more  numerous 
part  invaded  the  rights  of  the  less  numerous  part.  The  attempt 
was  unjust  and  unwise ;  but  it  was  not  in  speculation  absolutely 
chimerical.  But  what  would  be  the  contest,  in  the  case  ive  are 
supposing  ?  Who  would  be  the  parties  ?  A  few  representatives 
of  the  people  would  be  opposed  to  the  people  themselves ;  or  rather 
one  set  of  representatives  would  be  contending  against  thirteen 
sets  of  representatives,  with  the  whole  body  of  their  common 
constituents  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 

The  only  refuge  left  for  those  who  prophesy  the  downfal  of  the 
state  governments,  is  the  visionary  supposition,  that  the  federd 
government  may  previously  accumulate  a  military  force  for  the 
projects  of  ambition.  The  reasonings  contained  in  these  papers 
must  have  been  employed  to  little  purpose  indeed,  if  it  could  be 
necessary  now  to  disprove  the  reality  of  this  danger.  That  the 
people  and  the  states  should,  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time,  elect 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  men  ready  to  betray  both ;  that 
the  traitors  should,  throughout  this  period,  uniformly  and  system- 
atically pursue  some  fixed  plan  for  the  extension  of  the  military 
establishment ;  that  the  governments  and  the  people  of  the  etatee 
should  silently  and  patiently  behold  the  gathering  storm,  and  con- 
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lioiie  to  mBpjpij  the  BMteriftk,  until  it  aheiiU  be  prepared  to  bunt 
«■  tbeir  own  heads,  miMt  appear  to  every  one  more  like  tbe  ineo- 
herent  dreams  of  a  delirious  jealousj*  or  tbe  misjudged  ezaf gera- 
lions  of  a  counterfeit  zeal,  than  like  the  sober  apprehensions  of 
genuiue  patriotism.  Extravagant  as  the  supposition  is,  let  it  how- 
ever be  made.  Let  a  regular  armj,  fully  equal  to  the  resources 
of  the  country,  be  formed  ;  and  let  it  be  entirely  at  tbe  devotion  of 
the  federal  government ;  still  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say» 
that  the  state  governments,  with  the  people  on  their  side,  would  be 
able  to  repel  the  danger.  The  highest  number  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  computation,  a  standing  army  can  be  carried  in 
any  country,  does  not  exceed  one  hundreth  part  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  souls  ;  or  one  twenty-fidh  part  of  the  number  able  to  beajr 
arms.  This  proportion  would  not  yield,  in  the  United  Statesy 
an  army  of  mote  than  twenty-6ve  or  thirty  thousand  men.  To 
these  would  be  opposed  a  roiJitia  amounting  to  near  half  a  million 
of  citizens  with  arms  in  their  hands,  officered  by  men  chosen  from 
among  themselves,  fighting  for  their  common  liberties,  and  united 
and  conducted  by  governments  possessing  their  affections  and  con- 
fidence. It  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  a  militia  thus  circum* 
stanced,  could  ever  be  conquered  by  such  a  proportion  of  regular 
troops.  Those,  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  late  successful 
resistance  of  this  country  against  the  British  arms,  will  be  most 
inclined  to  deny  the  possibility  of  it.  Besides  the  advantage  of 
being  armed,  which  the  Americans  possess  over  the  people  of  al- 
most every  other  nation,  the  existence  of  subordinate  governroenti « 
to  which  the  people  are  attached,  and  by  which  the  militia  officers 
are  appointed,  forms  a  barrier  against  the  enterprises  of  ambitiouy 
more  insurmountable  than  any  which  a  simple  government  of  any 
form  can  admit  of.  Notwithstanding  the  military  establishments 
in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  are  carried  as  far  as 
tbe  public  resources  will  bear,  tbe  governments  are  afraid  to  trust 
the  people  with  arms.  And  it  is  not  certain,  that  with  this  aid 
alone,  they  would  not  be  able  to  shake  off  their  yokes.  But  were 
tbe  people  to  possess  the  additional  advantages  of  local  govern- 
ments chosen  by  themselves,  who  could  collect  the  national  will, 
and  direct  the  national  force,  and  of  officers  appointed  out  of  the 
aiilitia,  by  these  governments,  and  attached  both  to  them  and  to 
tbe  militia,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  the  greatest  assurance,  that 
tbe  throne  of  every  tyranny  in  Europe  would  be  speedily  over- 
turned in  spite  of  tbe  legions  which  surround  it.  Let  us  not  in- 
salt  the  free  and  gallant  citizens  of  America  with  the  suspicioov 
that  they  would  be  less  able  to  defend  the  righu  of  which  they 
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would  be  in  actinJ  posvecskm,  than  the  deboMd  subjeetfl  of  arW- 
trary  power  would  be  to  rescue  theirs  from  the  hands  of  their  op* 
pressors.  Let  us  rather  no  longer  insult  them  with  the  supposi- 
tion, that  they  can  ever  reduce  themselves  to  the  necessity  o€  mak» 
ing  the  experiment,  by  a  blind  and  tame  submission  to  the  long 
train  of  insidious  measures  which  must  precede  and  produce  it. 

The  argument  under  the  present  head  may  be  put  into  a  very 
concise  form,  which  appears  altogether  conclueive.  Either  the 
mode  in  which  the  federal  government  is  to  be  constructed,  wil 
render  it  sufficiently  dependent  on  the  people,  or  it  will  not.  Os 
the  first  supposition,  it  will  be  restrained  by  that  dependence  froai 
forming  schemes  obnoxious  to  their  constituents.  On  the  other 
iuppoeition,  it  will  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people,  aad 
its  scheme*  of  usurpation  will  be  easily  defeated  by  the  state  gof- 
ernments ;  which  will  be  supported  by  the  people. 

On  summing  up  the  considerations  stated  in  this  and  the  last 
paper,  they  seem  to  amount  to  the  most  convincing  evidence,  that 
the  powers  proposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  federal  government,  ars 
as  little  formidable  to  those  reserved  to  the  individual  states,  ai 
they  are  indispensably  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
the  union ;  and  that  all  those  alarms  which  have  been  sounded,  of 
a  meditated  and  consequential  annihilation  of  the  state  govern- 
ments, must,  on  the  most  favourable  interpretation,  be  ascribed  to 
the  chimerical  fears  of  the  authors  of  them.  PUBLIUS. 
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The  meaning  of  the  Maxim,  which  requires  a  Separation  of  the  D^ 
partments  of  Power,  Examined  and  Ascertained, 

Having  reviewed  the  general  form  of  the  proposed  government, 
and  the  general  mass  of  power  allotted  to  it ;  F  proceed  to  examine 
the  particular  structure  of  this  government,  and  the  distribution  of 
this  mass  of  power  among  its  constituent  parts. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  inculcated  by  the  more  respec- 
table adversaries  to  the  constitution,  is  its  supposed  violation  of  the 
political  maxim,  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  de- 
partments, ought  to  be  separate  and  distinct.  In  the  structure  of 
the  federal  government,  no  regard,  it  is  said,  seems  to  have  beett 
paid  to  this  essential  precaution  in  favour  of  liberty.  The  several 
departments  of  power  are  distributed  and  blended  in  such  a  tD^^' 
ner,  as  at  onoa  to  destroy  all  symmetry  and  beauty  of  form ;  and 
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to  cxpoie  fOBM  of  tb«  esMotial  paitt  of  tiM  edifioo  to  tbe  dattgtt 
of  boing  cniafaod  by  the  disproporttonate  weight  of  otbor  ports. 

No  political  tmtb  it  eertaioly  of  greater  intrineie  ralnef  or  ia 
atampod  with  the  authority  of  more  enHghteQed  patroos  of  liberty* 
tbaB  that  on  which  the  objection  it  founded.  Tbe  accumulation  of 
all  powert,  legitlative,  executiye,  and  judiciary,  in  tbe  same  baDds, 
whether  of  one,  a  few,  or  many,  and  whether  hereditary,  self-ap* 
pointed,  or  elective,  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  very  definition  of 
tyranny.  Were  the  federal  constitution,  therefore,  really  charge 
able  with  this  accumulation  of  power,  or  with  a  mixture  of  pow* 
ars,  hanng  a  dangerous  tendency  to  such  an  accumulation,  oo  lur^ 
Iter  arguments  would  be  necessary  to  inspire  a  unif  ersal  reproba- 
Itoo  of  the  system.  I  persuade  myself,  however,  that  it  will  be  mada^ 
apparent  to  every  one,  that  tlie  charge  cannot  be  supported,  and 
tbot  the  maxim  on  which  it  relies  has  been  totally  miscoacaived 
•ad  misapplied.  In  order  to  form  correct  ideas  on  this  important 
aabfect,  it  will  be  proper  to  investigate  the  sense  in  which  the  prea* 
•rvation  of  liberty  requires,  that  the  three  great  departments  of 
power  should  be  separate  and  distinct. 

Tbe  oracle  who  is  always  consulted  and  cited  on  this  sul^t,  ia 
the  cekbrated  Montesquieu.  If  he  be  not  the  author  of  this  it^ 
valuable  precept  in  the  science  of  politics,  he  has  the  merit  at  leaat 
of  displaying  and  recommeading  it  most  effectually  to  the  attain 
tion  of  mankind.  Let  us  endeavour,  in  the  first  placa,  to  ascertaia 
his  meaning  on  this  point. 

The  British  constitution  was  to  Montesqniea,  what  Homer  has 
been  to  the  didactic  writers  on  epic  poetry.  As  the  latter  have 
considered  the  work  of  the  immortal  bard,  as  the  perfect  model 
from  which  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  epic  art  were  to  ba 
drawn,  and  by  which  all  similar  works  were  to  be  judged :  so  this 
great  political  critic  appears  to  have  viewed  the  constitution  of 
England  as  the  standard,  or  to  use  his  own  expression,  as  the  mir- 
ror of  political  liberty :  and  to  have  delivered,  in  the  form  of  ele* 
mentary  truths,  the  several  characteristic  principles  of  that  particu- 
lar system.  That  we  may  be  sure  then  not  to  mistake  his  mean- 
ing in  this  case,  let  us  recur  to  the  source  from  which  the  maxim 
was  drawn. 

On  the  slightest  view  of  the  British  constitution,  we  most  per- 
eeivci  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments, 
are  by  no  means  totally  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other. 
Tbe  executive  magistrate  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  legislative 
authority.  He  alone  has  the  prerogative  of  making  treaties  with 
taniga  sovoraigns,  wfaieh,  whan  made,  bavot  under  certain  limitai* 
SB 
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limit,  tli«  force  of  legisktive  acta.  All  tlie  vMrnbet 9  m£  tlie  jiidtei»* 
17  ctepartoMnt  are  appfointed  by  bim  ;  o»n  be  removed  by  htm  on 
tlie  addretft  of  the  two  houses  of  pariiaineDt,  and  form,  when  be 
pleases  to  consult  them,  one  of  bts  coaetitotional  counoils*  Ooa 
bfanoh  of  the  legislative  depaitment,  foi-ms  ako  a  great  coostiiiH 
ticiial  cooDcil  to  the  executive  chief;  as,  on  another  hand,  it  is  tbe 
sole  depoeitorj  of  judicial  power  in  cases  of  impeachment,  and  if 
Invested  with  the  supreme  appeUstte  jurisdiction  in  all  other  eaaei* 
The  judges  again  are  so  far  connected  with  the  legislative  depart^ 
ment,  as  often  to  attend  and  participate  in  its  deliberations,  tho«gii 
not  admitted  to  a  legislative  vote. 

-  From  these  focts,  by  which  Montesquieu  was  guided,  it  may 
eleaHy  be  inferred,  that  in  saying, "  there  can  be  no  liberty,  whert 
^  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  united  in  the  same  pw* 
♦*  son,  or  body  of  magistrates ;"  or,  «*  if  the  power  of  judging,  be 
**  not  separated  from  the  legislative  and  executive  powers,"  he  did 
not  mean  that  these  departments  ought  to  have  no  partial  ag^Mf 
In,  or  no  control  over  the  acts  of  each  other.  His  meanifig,  as  bis 
own  words  import,  and  still  more  conclusively  as  illustra^:ed  by  tbs 
vxample  in  his  eye,  can  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  that  where 
the  whoh  power  of  one  department  is  exercised  by  the  saiBC  hands 
which  possess  the  whole  power  of  another  department,  the  fiiBda" 
tnental  principles  of  a  free  constitution  are  subverted.  This  would 
have  been  the  case  in  the  constitution  examined  by  him,  if  the 
king,  who  is  the  sole  executive  magistrate,  had  possessed  also  tbe 
complete  legislative  power,  or  the  supreme  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  or  if  the  entire  legislative  body  had  possessed  the  supreme 
judiciary,  or  the  supreme  executive  authority.  This,  however,  n 
not  among  the  vices  of  that  constitution.  The  magistrate,  in  whom 
the  whole  executive  power  resides,  cannot  of  himself  make  a  law, 
though  he  can  put  a  negative  on  every  law  ;  nor  administer  justice 
in  person,  though  he  has  the  appointment  of  those  who  do  admin* 
ister  it.  Tbe  judges  can  exercise  no  executive  prerogative, 
though  they  are  shoots  fVom  tbe  executive  stock ;  nor  any  leg- 
islative fbnction,  though  they  may  be  advised  with  by  the  legisla- 
tive councils.  The  entire  legislature  can  perform  no  judiciary 
act ;  though  by  the  joint  act  of  two  of  its  branches,  the  judges 
may  be  removed  from  their  offices ;  and  though  one  of  its  braocb- 
es  is  possessed  of  the  judicial  power  in  the  last  resort.  The  entire 
legislature  again  can  exercise  no  executive  prerogative,  tfaoifgh 
one  of  its  brancheB*  constitutes  the  supreme  executive  magisira- 

♦  The  king. 
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ty ;  and  anotlMf ,  on  iba  impeaehneiit  of  a  thif d>  oan  try  aad  eoa- 
^imi  aU  the  subordinate  officers  ia  the  exeeotive  departaMal»        * 

The  reasons  on  which  Montesquieu  grounds  his  maxim,  are  a- 
fiirther  demonstration  of  his  meaning.  «« When  the  legislaliva 
^  and  executive  powers  are  united  in  the  en  me  person  or  body/' 
eays  he,  **  there  can  be  no  liberty*  because  apprebenstoos  maj 
4^  arise  lest  the  smm  monarch  or  senate  should  enact  tyrannical 
*^  laws,  to  txecuU  then  in  a  tyrannical  manner."  Again,  **  Were  Iba 
**  power  of  judging  joined  with  the  legislative,  the  life  and  lil»eiiqr 
**  of  the  sublet  would  be  exposed  to  arbitrary  control,  for  ih$juJ§^ 
*^  would  then  be  tlu  hgiskUar.  Were  it  joined  to  the  ezettutiTa 
^  power,  the  judge  might  behave  with  all  the  violence  of  an  cpprei* 
**  S9r,^^  Some  of  these  reasons  are  more  fully  explained  in  othec 
passages  ;  but  briefly  stated  as  they  are  here,  they  sufficiently  et« 
tablish  the  meaning  which  we  have  put  on  this  celebrated  nhaxioa 
of  this  celebrated  author. 

If  we  look  into  the  constitutions  of  the  several  stales,  we  fiikU 
that  notwithstanding  the  empbatical,  and,  in  some  instances,  th# 
unqtialified  terms  in  which  this  axiom  has  been  laid  down,  there  is 
not  a  single  instance  in  which  the  several  departments  of  powat 
hare  been  kept  absolutely  separate  and  distinct.  New  Hamp* 
shire,  whose  constitution  was  the  last  formed,  seems  to  have  been 
fhltj  aware  of  the  impossibility  and  inexpediency  of  avoiding  any 
mixture  whatever  of  theee  departments ;  and  has  qualified  tha 
doctrine  by  declaring,  '^  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicia* 
*^  ry  powers,  ought  to  be  kept  as  separate  from,  and  independent 
^of  each  other,  as  the  nature  of  a  free  government  wiU  admit ;  or 
^*  as  is  consistent  with  that  chain  of  connexion^  that  bittds  the  whole 
** fabric  of  the  constitution  in  one  indissohhle  bond  of  unity  a^ 
** amity.**  Her  constitution  accordingly  mixes  these  departments 
in  several  respects.  The  senate,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  legiftla^ 
live  department,  is  also  a  judicial  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  impeacb- 
ments.  The  president,  who  is  the  head  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, is  the  presiding  member  also  of  the  senate ;  and,  besides  aa 
equal  vote  in  ail  cases,  has  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  The 
executive  head  is  himself  eventually  elective  every  year  by  the 
legislative  department ;  and  his  council  is  ^Yery  year  chosen  by 
and  from  the  members  of  the  same  department.  Several  of  tha 
officers  of  state  are  also  appointed  by  the  legislature.  And  the 
members  of  the  judiciary  department  are  appointed  by  the  execu- 
Hfe  department. 

The  constitution  of  Massachusetta  has  observed  a  sufficieaty 
though  less  pointed  caution,  in  expressing  this  fundamental  artiola 
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of  liberty.  It  dhohres,  •♦that  the  legMsttTV  dvpartncnrt thril 
•*  B«T«r  exereise  the  ezecuthre  and  judicial  powera«  or  ekbar  of 
H^them:  the  exeoitiTe  shall  never  exercise  the  leftsktive  and  jn- 
«  dteial  powers,  or  either  of  them  :  the  jodioial  shall  oerer  exer- 
**  etse  the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  or  either  of  them.'* 
This  declaration  corresponds  precisely  with  the  doctrine  of  Bloa- 
tesquieu,  as  it  has  heen  explained,  and  is  not  in  a  single  point  w- 
lated  by  the  plan  of  the  convention.  It  goes  no  farther  than  to 
prohibit  any  one  of  the  entire  departments  from  exercising^  the 
powers  of  another  department*  In  the  very  constitution  to  whieb 
jA  ie  prefixed,  a  partial  mixture  of  powers  has  been  admitted.  The 
exeoittive  magistrate  has  a  qualified  negative  on  the  legielattte 
body  ;  and  the  senate,  which  is  a  part  of  the  legislature,  is  a  court 
of  impeachment  for  members  both  of  the  executive  and  judiciary 
departments.  The  members  of  the  judiciary  department,  agaia, 
are  appointable  by  the  executive  department,  and  removeaUe  l^ 
the  same  authority,  on  the  address  of  the  two  legislative  branches. 
Lastly,  a  number  of  the  officers  of  government  are  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislative  department.  As  the  appointment  to  offi- 
ces, particularly  executive  offices,  is  in  its  nature  an  executive 
function,  the  compilers  of  the  constitution  have,  in  this  laat  point 
at  least,  violated  the  rule  established  by  themselves. 

I  pass  over  the  constitutions  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connectiimt, 
because  they  were  formed  prior  to  the  revolution  ;  and  even  be* 
fore  the  principle  under  examination  had  become  an  object  of  po* 
litical  attention. 

The  constitution  of  New  York  contains  no  declaration  on  this 
sul]^ct ;  but  appears  very  clearly  to  have  been  framed  with  an 
aye  to  the  danger  of  improperly  blending  the  different  depart* 
meats.  It  gives,  nevertheless,  to  the  executive  magistrate  a  par- 
tial  control  over  the  legislative  department ;  and,  what  is  more, 
gives  a  like  control  to  the  judiciary  department,  and  even  bleads 
the  executive  and  judiciary  departments  in  the  exercise  of  this 
control.  In  its  council  of  appointment,  members  of  the  iegisia- 
tive  are  associated  with  the  executive  authority,  in  the  appoint* 
meat  of  .officers,  both  executive  and  judiciary.  And  its  court  for 
the  trial  of  impeachments  and  correction  of  errours,  is  to  consist 
of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  and  the  principal  members  of  the 
judiciary  department. 

The  constitution  of  New  Jersey  has  blended  the  different  pow- 
ers of  government  more  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  gov* 
>ernour,  who  is  the  executive  magistrate,  is  appoia^d  by  the  legis- 
latMre ;  is  chancellor  and  ordinary,  or  surrogate  of  the  state ;  if  ^ 
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ttMBiber«ftli«8ii|Mrtai«  court  of  appeaK  and  prendent- with  a 
oailing  TOte  of  one  of  tbe  legiaUtiye  branches.  The  aamc  Icfitf- 
ktWe  branch  acts  again  as  axecattre  eooncil  of  the  govemoiir, 
and  With  him  constitutes  the  court  of  appeals.  The  members  of 
the  judiciary  department  are  appointed  by  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, and  removeable  by  one  branch  of  it  on  the  impeachment  of 
the  other. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,*  the  president, 
who  is  head  of  the  executive  department,  is  annually  elected  by  a 
'vote  in  which  the  legislative  department  predominates.  In  con- 
junction with  an  executive  council,  he  appoints  the  members  ef 
the  jndiciary  department,  and  forms  a  court  of  impeachment  for 
trial  of  all  officers,  judiciary  as  well  as  executive.  The  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  justices  of  the  peace  seem  also  to  be  re- 
«ioveahle  by  the  legislature ;  and  the  executive  power  of  pardon- 
ing in  certain  cases  to  be  referred  to  the  same  department.  The  . 
members  of  the  executive  council  are  made  ex  officio  justices  of' 
peace  throughout  the  state. 

In  Delaware,*  the  chief  executive  magistrate  is  annually  elect- 
ed by  the  legislative  department.  The  speakers  of  the  two  legis- 
lattve  branches  are  vice-presidents  in  the  executive  department. 
The  executive  chief,  with  six  others,  appointed  three  by  each  of 
the  legislative  branches,  constitute  the  supreme  court  of  appeals : 
he  is  joined  with  the  legislative  department  in  the  appointment  of 
the  other  judges.  Throughout  the  states,  it  appears  the  members 
of  the  legislature  may  at  the  same  time  be  justices  of  the  peace. 
In  this  state,  the  members  of  one  branch  of  it  are  ex  officio  jus- 
tices of  the  peace ;  as  are  also  the  members  of  the  executive  coun- 
ciL  The  principal  officers  of  the  executive  department  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislative ;  and  one  branch  of  the  latter  forms  a 
eoort  of  impeachments.  All  officers  may  be  removed  on  address 
of  the  legislature. 

Maryland  has  adopted  the  maxim  in  the  most  unqualified  terms ; 
declaring  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  of 
government,  ought  to  be  for  ever  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
other.  Her  constitution,  notwithstanding,  makes  the  executive 
magistrate  appointnble  by  the  legislative  department;  and  the 
members  of  the  judiciary  by  the  executive  department. 

The  language  of  Virginia  is  still  more  pointed  on  this  subject 
Her  eairatitution  declares,  **  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
^  dieiary  departments,  shall  be  separate  and  distinct ;  so  that 
'^aeilher exercise  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  the  other; 

•  The  OODStiCuUoM  of  tbsse  states  have  betn  since  altered. 
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•*  nor  fhall  any  person  exercite  the  powers  of  more  than  one  of 
"  them  at  the  same  time  ;  except  that  the  justices  of  conntj  coarts 
"  shall  be  eligible  to  either  house  of  assembly."  Yet  we  find  not 
only  this  express  exception,  with  respect  to  the  members  of  the 
inferiour  courts ;  but  that  the  chief  magistrate,  with  his  executive 
council,  are  appointable  by  the  legislature ;  that  two  members  of 
the  latter,  are  triennially  displaced  at  the  pleasure  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  that  all  the  principal  officers,  both  executive  and  judi- 
ciary, are  filled  by  the  same  department.  The  executive  preroga- 
tive of  pardoning,  also,  is  in  one  case  vested  in  the  legislative  de- 
partment. 

The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  which  declares,  "  that  the 
"  legislative,  executive,  and  supreme  judicial  powers  of  govern- 
**  ment,  ought  to  be  for  ever  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other," 
refers  at  the  same  time,  to  the  legislative  department,  the  appoint* 
ment  not  only  of  the  executive  chief,  but  all  the  principal  officers 
within  both  that  and  the  judiciary  department. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  constitution  makes  the  executive  magis- 
tracy eligible  by  the  legislative  department.  It  gives  to  the  latter, 
also,  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  judiciary  department, 
including  even  justices  of  the  peace  and  sheriffs ;  and  the  appotn^ 
ment  of  officers  in  the  executive  department,  down  to  captains  in 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  state. 

In  the  constitution  of  Georgia,  where  it  is  declared,  "  that  the 
**  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments,  shall  be  aepa- 
<*  rate  and  distinct,  so  that  neither  exercise  the  powers  properly 
«'  belonging  to  the  other,"  we  find  that  the  executive  department 
18  to  be  filled  by  appointments  of  the  legislature ;  and  the  execu- 
tive prerogative  of  pardoning  to  be  finally  exercised  by  the  same 
authority.  Even  justices  of  the  peace  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
legislature. 

In  citing  these  cases  in  which  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
diciary departments,  have  not  been  kept  totally  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, I  wish  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  advocate  for  the  particular 
organizations  of  the  several  state  governments.  I  am  fully  aware, 
that  among  the  many  excellent  principles  which  they  exempUfy, 
they  carry  strong  marks  of  the  haste,  and  still  stronger  of  the  io- 
experience,  under  which  they  were  framed.  It  is  but  too  obvioui, 
that  in  some  instances,  the  fundamental  principle  under  consider- 
ation, has  been  violated  by  too  great  a  mixture,  and  even  an  actu- 
al consolidation  of  the  different  pK)wers  ;  and  that  in  no  instance 
has  a  competent  provision  been  made  for  maintaining  in  pinetiee 
the  separation  delineated  on  paper.    What  I  have  wished  to  evince . 
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is,  that  tiie  ebarge  brought  against  the  proposed  coDstitvtion,  of 
violating  a  sacred  maxim  of  free  government,  is  warranted  neither 
by  the  real  meaning  annexed  to  that  maxim  by  its  author,  nor  by 
the  atn^  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  understood  in  America. 
This  interesting  subject  will  be  resumed  in  the  ensuing  paper. 

PUBLIUS, 


NO.  XLVIII. 

By  JAMES  MADISON. 

The  same  Subject  Continued,  with  a   View  to  the  means  of  giving 
Efficacy  in  Practice  to  that  Maiim, 

It  was  shown  in  the  last  paper,  that  the  political  apothegm  there 
examined,  does  not  require  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
diciary departments,  should  be  wholly  unconnected  with  each 
other.  I  shall  undertake  in  the  next  place  to  show,  that  unless  these 
departments  be  so  far  connected  and  blended,  as  to  give  to  each 
a  constitutional  control  over  the  others,  the  degree  of  separation 
which  the  maxim  requires,  as  essential  to  a  free  government,  can 
Berer  in  practice  be  duly  maintained. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  the  powers  properly  belonging  to 
one  of  the  departments  ought  not  to  be  directly  and  completely 
administered  by  either  of  the  other  departments.  It  is  equally 
evident,  that  neither  of  them  ought  to  possess,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, an  overruling  influence  over  the  others  in  the  administra^ 
tion  of  their  respective  powers.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  pow* 
er  is  of  an  encroaching  nature,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  effectually 
restrained  from  passing  the  limits  assigned  to  it.  Afler  discrim- 
inating, therefore,  in  theory,  the  several  classes  of  power,  as  they 
may  in  their  nature  be  legislative,  executive,  or  judiciary ;  the  nextt 
and  most  difficult  task,  is  to  provide  some  practical  security  for 
each,  against  the  invasion  of  the  others.  What  this  security  ought 
to  be,  is  the  great  problem  to  be  solved. 

Will  it  be  sufficient  to  mark,  with  precision,  the  boundaries  of 
these  departments,  in  the  constitution  of  the  government,  and  to 
trust  to  these  parchment  barriers  against  the  encroaching  spirit  of 
power  1  This  is  tlie  security  which  appears  to  have  been  princi- 
pally relied  on  by  the  compilers  of  most  of  the  American  consti- 
totions.  But  experience  assures  us,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  pro- 
vision has  been  greatly  overrated  ;  and  that  some  more  adequate 
defojioe  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  more  feeble,  against 
the  more  powerful  members  of  the  government.     The  legislative 
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department  is  eTerywhere  extending  the  sphere  of  k»  actiTitj,  aad 
drawing  all  power  into  its  impetuous  Tortex. 

The  founders  of  our  republics  have  so  much  merit  for  the  wis- 
dom which  thej  have  displayed,  that  no  task  can  he  less  pleasing 
than  that  of  pointing  out  the  errours  into  which  they  have  fallen. 
A  respect  for  truth,  however,  ohliges  us  to  remark,  that  thej  seem 
never  for  a  moment  to  have  turned  their  eyes  from  the  danger  to  lib- 
erty, from  the  overgrown  and  all-grasping  prerogative  of  an  heredi- 
tary magistrate,  supported  and  fortified  by  an  hereditary  branch 
of  the  legislative  authority.  They  seem  never  to  have  recollected 
the  danger  from  legislative  usurpations,  which,  by  assembling  all 
power  in  the  same  hands,  must  lead  to  the  same  tyranny  as  is 
threatened  by  executive  usurpations. 

In  a  government  where  numerous  and  extensive  prerogatives 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  hereditary  monarch,  the  executive 
department  is  Tery  justly  regarded  as  the  source  of  danger,  and 
watched  with  all  the  jealousy  which  a  zeal  for  liberty  ought  to  in- 
spire. In  a  democracy,  where  a  multitude  of  people  exercise  in 
person  the  legislative  functions,  and  are  continually  exposed,  by 
their  incapacity  for  regular  deliberation  and  concerted  measures, 
to  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  their  executive  magistrates,  tyranny 
may  well  be  apprehended  on  some  favourable  emergency,  to  start 
up  in  the  same  quarter.  But  in  a  representative  republic,  where 
the  executive  magistracy  is  carefully  limited,  both  in  the  extent 
and  the  duration  of  its  power ;  and  where  the  legislative  power  is 
exercised  by  an  assembly,  which  is  inspired  by  a  supposed  influ- 
ence over  the  people,  with  an  intrepid  confidence  in  its  own 
strength ;  which  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  feel  all  the  passions 
which  actuate  f^  multitude ;  yet  not  so  numerous  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  pursuing  the  objects  of  its  passions,  by  means  which  reason 
prescribes  ;  it  is  against  the  enterprising  ambition  of  this  depart- 
ment, that  the  people  ought  to  indulge  all  their  jealousy  and  ex- 
haust all  their  precautions. 

The  legislative  department  derives  a  superiority  in  our  govern- 
ments from  other  circumstances.  Its  constitutional  powers  being 
at  once  more  extensive,  and  less  susceptible  of  precise  limits*  it 
can,  with  the  greater  facility,  mask,  under  complicated  and  indi** 
rect  measures,  the  encroachments  which  it  makes  on  the  coordi- 
nate departments.  It  is  not  unfrequently  a  question  of  real  nicety 
in  legislative  bodies,  whether  the  operation  of  a  particular  mea- 
sure will,  or  will  not  extend  beyond  the  legislative  sphere.  On  the 
other  side,  the  executive  power  being  restrained  within  a  narrower 
compass,  and  being  more  simple  in  its  nature ;  and  the  jadiciafy 
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being  described  hj  landmarks,  still  less  uncertain,  projects  of  usar« 
pation  by  either  of  these  departments  would  immediately  betray  and 
defeat  themselFCs.  Nor  is  this  all :  as  the  legislative  department 
alone  has  access  to  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  has  in  some 
constitutions  full  discretion,  and  in  all  a  prevailing  influence  over 
tbe  pecuniary  rewards  of  those  who  fill  the  other  departments ;  a 
dependence  is  thus  created  in  the  latter,  which  gives  still  greater 
facility  to  encroachments  of  the  former. 

I  have  appealed  to  our  own  experience  for  the  truth  of  what  I 
advance  on  this  subject.  Were  it  necessary  to  verify  this  experi- 
ence by  particular  proofs,  they  might  be  multiplied  without  end. 
I  might  collect  vouchers  in  abundance  from  the  records  and  ar- 
chives of  every  state  in  the  union.  But  as  a  more  concise,  and 
at  the  same  time  equally  satisfactory  evidence,  I  will  refer  to  the 
example  of  two  states,  attested  by  two  unexceptionable  authorities. 

Tbe  first  example  is  that  of  Virginia,  a  state  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  expressly  declared  in  its  constitution,  that  the  three  great 
departments  ought  not  to  be  intermixed.  The  authority  in  sup- 
port of  it  is  Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  besides  his  other  advantages  for 
remarking  the  operation  of  the  government,  was  himself  the  chief 
magistrate  of  it.  In  order  to  convey  fully  the  ideas  with  which 
his  experience  had  impressed  him  on  this  subject,  ix  will  be  neces- 
sary to  quote  a  passage  of  some  length  from  his  very  interesting 
«*  Notes  on  the  state  of  Virginia,"  p.  195.  "  AH  the  powers  of 
*«government,  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary,  result  to  the  legis- 
**  lative  body.  The  concentrating  these  in  the  same  hands,  is  pre- 
**  cisely  the  definition  of  despotic  government.  It  will  be  no  al- 
*•  leviation  that  these  powers  will  be  exercised  by  a  plurality  of 
*^  bands,  and  not  by  a  single  one.  One  hundred  and  seventy-three 
**  despots  would  surely  be  as  oppressive  as  one.  Let  those  who 
**  doubt  it,  turn  their  eyes  on  the  republic  of  Venice.  As  little  will 
"it  avail  us,  that  they  are  chosen  by  ourselves.  An  elective  des- 
^poHsm  was  not  the  government  we  fought  for ;  but  one  which 
^  ^oald  not  only  be  founded  on  free  principles,  but  in  which  the 
**  powers  of  government  should  be  so  divided  and  balanced  among 
^  several  bodies  of  magistracy,  as  that  no  one  could  transcend  their 
■*  legal  limits,  without  being  effectually  checked  and  restrained  by 
**  the  others.  For  this  reason,  that  convention  which  passed  the 
^  ordinance  of  government,  laid  its  foundation  on  this  basis,  that 
"the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments  should  be 
"  separate  and  distinct,  so  that  no  person  should  exercise  the  pow- 
"  ere  of  more  than  one  of  them  at  the  same  time.  But  no  harrier 
**  wot  prwided  between  these  several  powers.  The  jodiciary  and  ex- 
SO 
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<*  ecutive  membexs  were  left  dependent  on  tbe  legislative  for  their 
**  subsistence  in  office,  and  some  of  them  for  their  continuance  in  it 
^*  If,  therefore,  the  legislature  assumes  executive  and  judiciary 
**  powers,  no  opposition  is  likely  to  be  made  ;  nor,  if  made,  caQ 
<«  be  effectual ;  because  in  that  case,  they  may  put  their  proceedr 
**  ings  into  the  form  of  an  act  of  assembly,  which  will  render  them 
"  obligatory  on  the  other  branches.  They  have  accordingly,  io 
**  many  instances  decided  rights^  which  should  have  been  left  to 
**  judiciary  controversy ;  and  the  direction  of  the  executive^  during 
"  the  whole  time  of  their  session^  is  becoming  habitual  m^familtctrJ'^ 

The  other  state,  which  I  shall  take  for  an  example,  is  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  the  other  authority  the  council  of  censors  which  as- 
sembled in  the  year  1783  and  1784.  A  part  of  the  duty  of  thig 
body,  as  marked  out  by  the  constitution,  was  *^  to  inquire,  whether 
**  the  constitution  had  been  preserved  inviolate  in  every  part ;  and 
**  whether  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  government 
'<  had  performed  their  duty  as  guardians  of  the  people,  or  assum* 
*<  ed  to  themselves,  or  exercised  other  or  greater  powers  than  tbey 
"  are  entitled  to  by  the  constitution."  In  the  execution  of  tbii 
trust,  the  council  were  necessarily  led  to  a  comparison  of  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  proceedings,  with  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  these  departments ;  and  from  the  facts  enumerated,  and  to 
tlie  truth  of  most  of  which  both  sides  in  the  council  subscribed,  it 
appears,  that  the  constitution  had  been  flagrantly  violated  by  tbe 
legislature  in  a  variety  of  important  instances. 

A  great  number  of  laws  had  been  passed,  violating,  without  any 
apparent  necessity,  the  rule  requiring  that  all  bills  of  a  public  'na* 
ture  shall  be  previously  printed  for  the  consideration  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  although  this  is  one  of  the  precautions  chiefly  relied  on  by 
the  constitution  against  improper  acts  of  the  legislature. 

The  constitutional  trial  by  jury  had  been  violated ;  and  pow- 
ers assumed,  which  had  not  been  delegated  by  the  constitution. 

Executive  powers  had  been  usurped. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges,  which  the  constitution  expressly  re- 
quires to  be  fixed,  had  been  occasionally  varied ;  and  cases  belong- 
ing to  the  judiciary  department  frequently  drawn  within  legislative 
cognizance  and  determination. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  several  particulars  falling  under  each 
of  these  heads,  may  consult  the  journals  of  tbe  council,  which  are 
in  print.  Some  of  them,  it  will  be  found,  may  be  imputable  to  pe- 
culiar circumstances  connected  with  the  war :  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  ma/  be  considered  as  the  spontaneous  shoots  of  an  ill^coiH 
•titutcd  fovernment. 
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tt  appears  ako^  that  the  execotire  department  had  not  heen  ia- 
Docent  of  frequent  breaehes  of  the  conBtitiition.  There  are  three 
ohserTations,  however,  which  ought  to  be  made  on  this  head  :  Firsts 
A  great  proportion  of  the  instances  were  either  immediately  pro- 
duced bj  the  necessities  of  the  war,  or  recommended  by  congress, 
or  the  commander  in  chief:  Second^  In  most  of  the  other  instances, 
thej  conformed  either  to  the  declared  or  the  known  sentiments  of 
the  legislative  department :  Thirds  The  executive  department  of 
Pennsylvania  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  other  states,  by 
the  namber  of  members  composing  it.  In  this  respect,  it  has  a» 
much  affinity  to  a  legislative  assembly,  as  to  an  executive  council. 
And  being  at  once  exempt  (Vom  the  restraint  of  an  individual  re* 
aponsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  body,  and  deriving  confidence  from 
motual  example  and  joint  influence  ;  unauthorized  measures  would 
of  course  be  more  freely  hazarded,  than  where  the  executive  de- 
partment is  administered  by  a  single  hand,  or  by  a  few  hands. 

The  conclusion  which  I  am  warranted  in  drawing  from  these 
obeenrations  is,  that  a  mere  demarkation  on  parchment  of  the  con- 
atitational  limits  of  the  several  departments,  is  not  a  sufficient 
guard  against  those  encroachments  which  lead  to  a  tyrannical  con- 
centration of  all  the  powers  of  government  in  the  same  hands. 

PUBLIUS. 
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The  same  Subject  Continued^  with  the  same  View. 

The  author  of  the  "  Notes  on  the  state  of  Virginia,"  quoted  in 
the  last  paper,  has  subjoined  to  that  valuable  work  the  draught  of 
a  constitution,  which  had  been  prepared  in  order  to  be  laid  before 
a  convention  expected  to  be  called  in  1783,  by  the  legislature  for 
the  establishment  of  a  constitution  for  that  commonwealth.  The 
plan,  like  every  thing  from  the  same  pen,  marks  a  turn  of  think- 
ing original,  comprehensive,  and  accurate  ;  and  is  the  more  worthy 
of  attention  as  it  equally  displays  a  fervent  attachment  to  republi- 
can government,  and  an  enlightened  view  of  tlie  dangerous  pro- 
pensities against  which  it  ought  to  be  guarded.  One  of  the  pre- 
cautions which  he  proposes,  and  on  which  he  appears  ultimately 
to  rely  as  a  palladium  to  the  weaker  departments  of  power,  against 
the  invasions  of  the  stronger,  is  perhaps  altogether  his  own,  and 
as  it  immediately  relates  to  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry, 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 


sit  THB  rx]»BAuarr* 

Hit  propositkm  if,  *<  that  wbeaerer  aaj  two  of  the  thrae  hraoah* 
<*  es  of  government  •hall  concur  in  opinion,  each  by  the  ?oices  of 
*'  two  thirds  of  their  whole  number,  that  a  convention  is  neeetsary , 
"  for  altering  the  constitution,  or  carr€cting  brtacku  of  t<,  a  coo-* 
**  vention  shall  be  called  for  the  purpose." 

As  the  people  are  the  only  legitimate  fountain  of  power,  and  it 
is  from  them  that  the  constitutional  charter,  under  which  the  ser* 
eral  branches  of  government  hold  their  power,  is  derived ;  it  seecas 
strictly  consonant  to  the  republican  theory,  to  recur  to  the  same 
original  authority,  not  only  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
large, diminish,  or  new*model  the  powers  of  government ;  bat  alao 
whenever  any  one  of  the  departments  may  commit  encroaohment* 
on  the  chartered  authorities  of  the  others.  The  several  depart- 
ments being  perfectly  coordinate  by  the  terms  of  their  comaKMa 
commission,  neither  of  them,  it  is  evident,  can  pretend  to  an  exs- 
elusive  or  superiour  right  of  settling  the  boundaries  between  tbeix^ 
respective  powers :  and  how  ar'e  the  encroachments  of  the  strong'* 
er  to  be  prevented,  or  the  wrongs  of  the  weaker  to  be  redressed 
without  an  appeal  to  the  people  themselves,  who,  as  the  granters 
of  the  commission,  can  alone  declare  its  true  meaning,  and  ea^* 
force  its  observance  l 

There  is  certainly  great  force  in  this  reasoning,  and  it  mast  b^ 
allowed  to  prove,  that  a  constitutional  road  to  the  decision  of  th^ 
people  ought  to  be  marked  out  and  kept  open,  for  certain  grea^ 
and  extraordinary  occasions.  But  there  appear  to  ba.  insuperable 
objections  against  the  proposed  recurrence  to  the  people,  as  a  pro- 
vision in  all  cases  for  keeping  the  several  departments  of  power 
within  their  constitutional  limits. 

In  the  first  place,  the  provision  does  not  reach  the  case  of  a 
combination  of  two  of  the  departments  against  a  third.  If  the 
legislative  authority,  which  possesses  so  many  means  of  operating^ 
on  the  motives  of  the  other  departments,  should  be  able  to  gain  to 
its  interest  either  of  the  others,  or  even  one  third  of  its  members^ 
the  remaining  department  could  derive  no  advantage  from  this 
remeHal  provision.  I  do  not  dwell,  however,  on  this  objection, 
because  it  may  be  thought  to  lie  rather  against  the  modification  of 
the  principle,  than  against  the  principle  itself. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  objection  inherant 
in  the  principle,  that  as  every  appeal  to  the  people  would  carry 
an  implication  of  some  defect  in  the  goveriTment,  frequent  appeals 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  deprive  the  government  of  that  vener* 
ation  which  time  bestows  on  every  thing,  and  without  which,  per- 
haps, the  wisest  and  freest  governments  would  not  possess  the 
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I  ttabilitgr*  If  k  b«  Irae  that  all  goTammeats  rait  on  otnn* 
ittiiy  it  18  no  lesa  true,  that  the  strength  of  opiaion  in  each  individ* 
aai,  and  its  practical  influence  on  his  conduct,  depend  much  on 
the  number  which  he  supposes  to  have  entertained  the  same  opin- 
ion. The  reason  of  man,  like  man  himself,  is  timid  and  cautious 
when  left  alone  ;  and  acquires  firmness  and  confidence,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  with  which  it  is  associated.  When  the  exam- 
plea  which  fortify  opinion  are  ancietU,  as  well  as  numerous^  they 
are  known  to  have  a  double  effect.  In  a  nation  of  philosophers, 
this  consideration  ought  to  be  disregarded.  A  reverence  for  the 
laws  would  be  sufficiently  inculcated  by  the  voice  of  an  enlighten- 
ed reasoB.  But  a  nation  of  philosophers  is  as  little  to  be  expect- 
ed, as  the  philosophical  race  of  kings  wished  for  by  Plato.  And 
in  every  other  nation,  the  most  rational  government  will  not  find 
it  •  superfloous  advantage  to  have  the  prejudices  of  the  commoni- 
ty  on  ita  side. 

The  danger  of  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity,  by  interesting 
too  strongly  the  poblic  passions,  is  a  still  more  serious  obfection 
sgainst  a  frequent  reference  of  constitutional  questions  to  the  de- 
eiaion  of  the  whole  society.  Notwithstanding  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  revisions  of  our  established  forms  of  government, 
and  which  does  so  much  honour  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
the  people  of  America,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  experiments 
are  of  too  ticklish  a  nature  to  be  unnecessarily  multiplied.  We 
are  to  recollect,  that  all  the  existing  constitutions  were  formed  in 
the  midst  of  a  danger  which  repressed  the  passions  most  unfViend- 
]y  to  order  and  concord ;  of  an  enthusiastic  confidence  of  the 
people  in  their  patriotic  leaders,  which  stifled  the  ordinary  diver- 
aity  of  opinions  on  great  national  questions  ;  of  a  universal  ardour 
Ibr  new  and  opposite  forms,  produced  by  a  universal  resentment 
and  indignation  against  the  ancient  government ;  and  whilst  no 
apirit  of  party,  connected  with  the  changes  to  be  made,  or  the 
abuses  to  be  reformed,  could  mingle  its  leaven  in  the  operation. 
The  future  situations  in  which  we  must  expect  to  be  usually  placed, 
do  not  present  any  equivalent  security  against  the  danger  which  is 
apprehended. 

But  the  greatest  objection  of  all  is,  that  the  decisions  which  would 
probably  result  from  such  appeals,  would  not  answer  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  constitutional  equilibrium  of  the  government. 
We  have  seen  that  the  tendency  of  republican  governments  is,  to 
an  aggrandizement  of  the  legislative,  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
departments.  The  appeals  to  the  people,  therefore,  would  usually 
be  made  by  the  executive  and  judiciary  departments.    But  whether 
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NO.  LL 
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The  same  SulQect  Gmtinued,  with  the  same  T%ew,  and  Conchded. 
To  what  expedient,  then,  shall  we  iinallj  resort,  for  maintaia- 
ing  in  practice  the  necessary  partition  of  power  among  the  seTcr- 
al  departments,  as  laid  down  in  the  constitution  ?     The  only  an- 
swer that  can  be  given  is,  that  as  all  these  exteriour  provisions  are 
found  to  be  inadequate,  the  defect  must  be  supplied,  by  so  contrif- 
ing  the  interiour  structure  of  the  government,  as  that  its  several 
consUtaent  parts  may,  by  their  mutual  relationn,  be  the  means  of 
keeping  each  other  in  their  proper  places.     Without  presuming  to 
undertake  a  full  developement  of  this  important  idea,  I  will  hazard 
a  few  general  observations,  which  may  perhaps  place  it  in  a  clearer 
light,  and  enable  us  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  tlie  prtn- 
ciples  and  structure  of  the  government  planned  by  the  convention. 
In  order  to  lay  a  due  foundation  for  that  separate  and  distinct 
exercise  of  the  different  powers  of  government,  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty,  it  is  evident  that  each  department  should  have  a 
will  of  its  own  ;  and  consequently  should  be  so  constituted,  that 
the  members  of  each  should  have  as  little  agency  as  possible  in  the 
appointment  of  the  members  of  the  others.     Were  this  principle 
rigorously  adhered  to,  it  would  require  that  all  the  appointmeaU 
for  the  supreme  executive,  legislative,  and  judiciary  magistracies, 
should  be  drawn  from  the  same  fountain  of  authority,  the  people, 
through  channels  having  no  communication  whatever  with  one 
another.     Perhaps  such  a  plan  of  constructing  the  several  depart- 
ments, would  be  less  diJ.cult  in  practice,  than  it  may  in  contem- 
plation appear.     Some  diflficultie^  however,  and  some  additional 
expense  would  attend  the  execution  of  it.     Some  deviations,  there- 
fore, from  the  principle  must  be  admitted.     In  the  constitution  of 
the  judiciary  department  in  particular,  it  might  be  inexpedient  to 
insist  rigorously  on  the  principle ;  first,  because  peculiar  qualifi- 
cations being  essential  in  the  members,  the  primary  consideration 
ought  to  be  to  select  that  mode  of  choice  which  best  secures  these 
qualifications ;  secondly,  because  the  permanent  tenure  by  which 
the  appointments  are  held  in  that  department,  must  soon  destroy 
all  sense  of  dependence  on  the  authority  conferring  them. 

It  is  equally  evident,  that  the  members  of  each  department 
should  be  as  little  dependent  as  possible  on  those  of  the  others, 
for  the  emoluments  annexed  to  their  oilici  s.  Were  the  ex  cative 
magistrate,  or  the  judges  not  independent  of  the  legislature  in  this 
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ag8BU  in,  or  opponent!  of  the  moBsures,  to  ivhich  the  deciiiom 
would  relate.  The  passions^  thereibre,  not  the  reason^  of  the  pub» 
liCf  would  sit  in  judgment.  But  it  is  the  reason  of  the  public  alone, 
that  ought  to  control  and  regulate  the  government.  The  passions 
ought  to  be  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  government. 

We  found  in  the  last  paper,  that  mere  declarations  in  the  writ- 
ten constitution,  are  not  sufficient  to  restrain  the  seferal  depart- 
ments within  their  legal  limits.  It  appears  in  this,  that  occasional 
appeals  to  the  people  would  be  neither  a  proper,  nor  an  effectual 
provision  for  that  purpose.  How  far  the  provisions  of  a  different 
nature  contained  in  the  plan  above  quoted,  might  be  adequate,  i 
do  not  examine.  Some  of  them  are  unquestionably  founded  oa 
sound  political  principles,  and  all  of  them  are  framed  with  singtt- 
lar  ingenuity  and  precision.  PUBLIUS. 


NO.  L. 
By  JAMES  MADISON. 

The  same  Subject  Continued^  toith  the  same  View. 

It  may  be  contended,  perhaps,  that  instead  of  occasional  ap^ 
peals  to  the  people,  which  are  liable  to  the  objections  urged  against 
them,  periodical  appeals  are  the  proper  and  adequate  meaiy  olT 
preventing  and  correcting  infreutions  of  the  constitution. 

It  will  be  attended  to,  that  in  the  examination  of  these  expedi* 
ents,  I  confine  myself  to  their  aptitude  for  enforcing  the  constitu* 
tion,  by  keeping  the  several  departments  of  power  within  their 
due  bounds ;  without  particularly  considering  them  as  provisions 
for  altering  the  constitution  itself.  In  the  first  view,  appeals  to 
the  people  at  fixed  periods,  appear  to  be  nearly  as  ineligible,  as 
appeals  on  particular  occasions  as  they  emerge.  If  the  periods 
be  separated  by  short  intervals,  the  measures  to  be  reviewed  and 
rectified,  will  have  been  of  recent  date,  and  will  be  connected  with 
all  the  circumstances  which  tend  to  vitiate  and  pervert  the  result 
of  occasional  revisions.  If  the  periods  be  distant  from  each 
other*  the  same  remark  will  be  applicable  to  all  recent  measures; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  reinoteness  of  the  others  may  favour  a 
dispassionate  review  of  them,  this  advantage  is  inseparable  from 
inconveniences  which  seem  to  counterbalance  it.  In  the  first 
place,  a  distinct  prospect  of  public  censure  would  be  a  very  feeble 
restraint  on  power  from  those  excesses,  to  which  it  might  be  urged 
by  the  force  of  present  iMtives.    Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  a  legis]«- 
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,  islatare,  appears,  at  first  view,  to  be  the  natural  defence  vitbwliioh 
the  execuliTC  magistrate  should  be  armed.  But  perhaps  it  woulfl 
be  neither  altogether  safe,  nor  alone  sufficient.  '  On  ordinary  oc- 
casions, it  might  nut  he  exerted  with  the  requisite  firmness;  aod 
on  extraordinarj  occasions,  it  might  he  perfidiously  abused.  May 
not  this  defect  of  an  absolute  negative  be  supplied  by  some  quali-» 
Aid  connexion  between  this  weaker  department,  and  the  weaker 
branch  of  the  stronger  department,  by  which  the  Jatter  may  be 
led  to  support  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  former,  without  be^ 
jng  too  tnuch. detached  from  the  rights  of  its  own  department  ? 
"  If  the  principles  on  which  these  observations  are  founded  hm 
justj  at  I  persuade  myself  they  are,  and  they  be  applied  as  a  cri* 
''teribn  to  the  several  state  constitutions,  and  to  the  federal  consti- 
'  tutioD,  it  will  be  found,  that  if  the  latter  does  not  perfectly  corres-* 
pond  with  lbem,.the  former  are  infinitely  less  able  to  bear  such  a 

.1  There,  ^re  moreover  two  considerations  particularly  applicable 
-to  the  federal  system  of  America,  which  place  that  system  in  a 
•▼ery  interesting  point  of  view. 

'Firsti  In  a  single  republic,  all  the  power  surrendered  by  .tbe 
|>eople,  is  submitted  to  the  administration  of  a  single  government; 
tind  the  usurpations  are  guarded  against,  by  a  division  of  tbe  goVr 
^rnment  into  distinct  and  separate  departments.  In  the  compound 
^republic  of  America,  the  power  surrendered  by  tbe  people,  is  fir.9t 
divided  between  two  distinct  govlBrnments,  and  then  the  portion 
.allotted  to  each  subdivided  among  Jdistihct  and  separate  depart- 
;ihent8'.  .Hence  a  double  security  arises  to,  the  .rights  of  the  people. 
iThe ..different  governments  will  control  each  i>iher;  at  the  same 
^limt  thai  each  will  be  controlled  by  itself. 

Second,     It  is  of  great  importance  in  a  republic,  ,not  only  to 

guard  the  society  against  the  oppression  of  its  rulers;  l)ut,  to  guard 

4roepart  of  the  society  against  the  injustice  of  the  other  part. 

different  interests  necessarily  exist  in  difierent  classes  of  citi- 

'  .«Bns.  .'Jf  a. majority  be  united  by  a  common  interest,  the  righu  of 

Vtlfe  minority  will  be  insecure.     There  arc  but  two  methods  of  pro- 

^yidlng  Against  this  evil;  the  one  by  creating  a  will  in  the  commu' 

jpjty  independent  of  the  majority,  that  is,  of  the  ^09iety  itself ;  the 

»theri  by  comprehending  in  the  society  so  mapy  separate  descrip- 

,^08  of  citizens,  qs  will  render  an  unjust  coipbioatio;i  of  a  ma- 

.ij't>rity  of  the  whole  vejy  jniprobable,  if  not  impracticable.    The 

^ifitft  p^ethod  prevails  iu  9JI  governments  possessing  an  hereditary  or 

J^Jfi-apPPifitpd  autbqri^y,  .  JThis,  Qt^  beat,  is  but  a  precarious  8eci,|- 

/ijJ;#*.bp^ap8q  a  power  indepeftdegt  of  the  society  may  as  well  e%f 
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.  {MNise  the  unjmt  Tiews  of  the  major,  as  the  rightful  interests  of  th^ 
ninor  partj,  and  may  possibly  be  turned  against  both  parties. 
The  second  method  will  be  exemplified  in  the  federal  republic  of 
the  United  States.  Whilst  all  authority  in  it  will  be  derived  from, 
and  dependent  on  the  society,  the  society  itself  will  be  broken 
into  so  many  parts,  interests,  and  classes  of  citizens,  that  the 
rights  of  individuals,  or  of  the  minority  will  be  in  little  •  danger 
ftom  interested  combinations  of  the  majority.  In  a  free  govern- 
ment, the  security  for  civil  rights  must  be  the  same  as  that  for  re- 
ligious rights.  It  consists  in  the  one  case  in  the  multiplicity  of  in- 
.  tcrests,  and  in  the  other  in  the  multiplicity  of  sects. 

The  degree  of  security  in  b<ith  cases  will  depend  on-the  number 
of  interests  and  sects  ;  and  this  may  be  presumed  to  depend  on 
^the  extent  of  country  and  number  of  people  comprehended  under 
,/the  same  government.  This  view  of  the  subject  must  particularly 
recommend  a  proper  federal  system  to  all  the  sincere  and  consid- 
erate friends  of  republican  government :  since  it  shows,  that  in 
exact  proportion  as  the  territory  of  the  union  may  be  formed  info 
more  circumscribed  confederacies,  or  states,  oppressive  combina- 
tions of  a  majority  will  be  facilitated ;  the  best  security  under  the 
republican  form,  for  the  rights  of  every  class  of  citizens,  will  be 
diminished  ;  and,  consequently,  the  stability  and  independence  of 
Booae  member  of  the  government,  the  only  other  security,  must  be 
proportionally  increased.  Justice  is,  the  end  pf  government.  It 
is  the  end  of  civil  society.  It  ever  has  been,^and  ever  will  be  pur- 
sued, until  it  be  obtained,  or  until  liberty  be  lost  in  the  pursuit.  In 
a  society,  undef  the  forms  of  which  the  stronger  faction  can  readi- 
ly unite  and  oppress  the  weaker,  anarchy  may  as  truly  be  said  to 
reign,  as  in  a  state  of  nature,  where  the  weaker  individual  is  not 
secured  against  the  violence  of  the  stronger  :  and  as  in  the  latter 
state,  eyen  the  stronger  individuals  are  prompted,  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  condition^  to  submit,  to  a  government  which  may 
protect  the  weak,  as  well  as  :themKe]ves :  so  in  the  former  state, 
will  the  more  powerful  /actions  or  parties  be  gradually  induced, 
by  a  like  motive,  to  wish,  for  a  government  which  will  protect  all 
parties,  the  weaker  as  well  as  the  more  powerful.  It  can  be  little 
doubted,  that  if  tjie  state  of  Rhode  Island  was  separated  from  the 
confederacy  and  left  to  itself,  the  insecurity  of  rights  under  the 
popular  form  pf  government  within  such  narrow  limits,  woukl  be 
•  dis played Jby, such. reiterated  oppressions  of  factious  majorities, 
.  that  some  power  altogether  independent  of  the  people,  would  soon 
.,  be  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the  very  factions  whose  misrule  had 
jptTo^j^d  |hQ  necessity  of  i|.    In  the  extended  republic  of  the  Unk» 
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,  iflatare,  appears,  at  first  view,  to  be  the  natural  defence  vitb  wlii^ 
the  executiTC  magistrate  should  be  armed.  But  perhaps  it  wou](l 
be  neither  ahogelher  safe,  nor  alone  suOicient.  On  ordinary  oc- 
easions,  it  mi^ht  not  be  exerted  with  the  requisite  firmness  ;  ainl 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  it  might  be  perfidiously  abused.  May 
not  this  defect  of  an  Abnolute  negative  be  supplied  by  some  quali^ 
fi^d  connexion  between  this  weaker  department,  and  the  weaker 
braocb  of  the  stronger  department,  by  which  the  latter  may  ba 
led  to  support  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  former,  without  be* 
ing  too  tnuch. detached  from  the  rights  of  its  own  department  ? 
\  If  the  principles  on  which  these  observations  are  founded  be 
Jost)  at  I  persuade  myself  they  are,  and  they  be  applied  as  a  cri-^ 
*tenbn  to  the  several  state  constitutions,  and  to  the  federal  consti- 
tatioD,  it  will  be  found,  that  if  the  latter  does  nnt  perfectly  corret' 
pond  with  lbem,.th6  former  are  infinitely  less  able  to  bear  such  m 
■  ;<fesi.    '  ' 

.1  There,  ^re  moreover  two  consklerations  particularly  applicable 
-to  the  federal  system  of  America,  which  place  that  system  in  a 
^ery  interesting  point  of  view. 

'First*  lu  a  single  republic,  all  the  power  surrendered  by  ,lb« 
|>eop]e,  is  submitted  to  the  administration  of  a  single  government; 
tind  the  usurpations  are  guarded  against,  by  a  division  of  the  goVf 
^rnment  into  distinct  and  separate  departments.  In  the  compound 
'republic  of  America,  the  power  surrendered  by  the  people,  is  first 
divided  between  two  dujti net  governments,  and  then  the  portion 
.allotted  to  each  subdivided  among  Jdistitict  and  separate  depart- 
.ihentsl  .Hence  a  double  security  arises  to, the, rights  of  the  people. 
iThe, different  go vern'mebts  will  control  each  i>iher;  at  the  same 
Ttiint  thai  eaeh  will  be  controlled  by  itself. 

Second,     It  is  of  great  importance  in  a  republic,  not  only  to 
guard  the  society  against  the  oppression  of  its  rulers;  l)ut.  to  guard 
4»nepart  of  the  society  against  the  injustice  of  the  other  part. 
^Different  interests  necessarily  exist  in  difierent  classes  of  citi- 
jE^ns*  .;If  a. majority  be  united  by  a  common  interest,  the  rights  of 
^he  minority  will  be  insecure.     There  arc  but  two  methods  of  pro- 
viding ligainst  this  evil;  the  one  by  creating  a  will  in  the  commu* 
*  4»ity  independent  of  the  m^ority,  that  i9,of  jhe  society  itself;  the 
»theri  by  comprehending  in  lUe  society  so  mapy  separate  descrip- 
,JMDB  of  citizens,  qs  will  render  an  unjust  conibi fiat io;i  of  a  ma- 
.ijority  of  the  whole  very  infiprob^ble,  if  not  impracticable.     The 
;.iprft  method  prevails  in  9II  governments  possessing  an  hereditary  or 
JP*!<rappP»Rted  authjqri^y,  .  JThis,  Qt,  best,  is  but  a  precarious  sec^- 
/iJj;f*.^^fiap8p  a  power  indppeqdegt  of  the  society  may  as  wel)  cgt 
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.  {KHisft  the  mijoit  Tiews  of  the  major,  as  the  rightful  interests  of  th^ 
minor  partj,  and  may  possibly  be  turned  against  both  pf^rties. 
The  second  method  will  be  exemplified  in  the  federal  republic  of 
the  United  States.  Whilst  all  authority  in  it  will  be  derived  from, 
and  dependent  on  the  society,  the  society  itself  will  be  broken 
into  so  many  parts,  interests,  and  classes  of  citizens,  that  the 
rights  of  individuals,  or  of  the  minority  will  be  in  little  >  danger 
Arom  interested  combinations  of  the  majority.  In  a  free  govern- 
ment, the  security  for  civil  rights  must  be  the  same  as  that  for  re- 
ligious rights.  It  consists  in  the  one  case  in  the  multiplicity  of  in- 
.  ^rests,  and  in  the  other  in  the  multiplicity  of  sects. 

The  degree  of  security  in  both  cases  will  depend  on  the  number 
of  interests  and  sects ;    and  this  may  be  presumed  to  depend  on 
.the  extent  of  country  and  number  of  people  comprehended  under 
..  the  same  government.     This  view  of  the  subject  must  particularly 
recommend  a  proper  federal  system  to  all  the  sincere  and  consid- 
erate friends  of  republican  government :    since  it  shows,  that  in 
exact  proportion  as  the  territory  of  the  union  may  be  formed  in\o 
■  more  circumscribed  confederacies,  or  states,  oppressive  combin^- 
tiofls  of  a  majority  will  be  facilitated ;  the  best  security  under  the 
republican  form,  for  the  rights  of  every  class  of  citizens,  will  he 
diminished  ;  and,  consequently,  the  stability  and  independence  of 
some  member  of  the  government,  the  only  other  security,  must  be 
proportionally  increased.    Justice  ia  the  end  of  government.     It 
is  the  end  of  civil  society.     It  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  pur- 
sued, until  it  be  obtained,  or  until  liberty  be  lost  in  the  pursuit.    In 
a  society,  uodef  the  forms  of  which  the  stronger  faction  can  readi- 
ly unite  and  oppress  the  weaker,  anarchy  may  as  truly  be  said  to 
reign,  as  in  a  state  of  njature,  where  the  weaker  individual  is  not 
secured  against  the  violence  of  the  stronger  :  and  as  in  the  latter 
state,  even  the  stronger  individuals  are  prompted,  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  condition^  to  submit,  to  a  government  which  may 
protect  the  weak,  as  well  as  themselves :    so  iu  the  former  state, 
'  will  the  more  powerful  factions  or  parties  be  gradually  induced, 
.  bj  a  like  motive,  to  .wish  for  a  government  which  will   protect  all 
parties,  the  weaker  as  well  as  the  more  powerful.     It  can  be  little 
doubted,  that  if  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  was  separated  from  the 
confederacy  and  left  to  itself,  the  insecurity  of  rights  under  the 
popular  form  pf  government  within  such  narrow  limits,  would  be 
' display edhy.^uch. reiterated  oppressions  of  factious  majorities, 
.  that  some  power  altogether  independent  of  the  people,  would  soon 
.,bc  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the  very  factions  whose  misrule  had 
Jfio^fiA  |hQ  necessity  qf  it     In  the  extended  republic  of  the  Unk» 
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,  islatore,  appears,  at  first  view,  to  be  the  natural  defence  witb-wUij 
the  executive  magistrate  should  be  armed.     But  perhaps  it  wou]     ^'of  ^ 
be  neither  altogether  safe,  nor  alone  sHfRcient.     On   ordinary  c       -»•  ,^ 
easions,  it  might  nut  he  exerted  with   the   requisite  firmness  ;  i 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  it  might  be  perfidiously  abused.     7 
not  this  defect  of  an  Absolute  negative  be  supplied  by  some   q 
fi^d  connexion  between  this  weaker  department,   and  the   wf 
branch  of  the  stronger  department,  by  wliich  the  latter  m: 
led  to  support  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  former,  withoi 
Jng  too  much. detached  from  the  rights  of  its  own  departmet 
*    If  the  principles  on  which  these  observations  are  foun< 
Jost)  at  I  persuade  myself  they  are,  and  they  be  applied  as 
*terion  to  the  several  state  constitutions,  and  to  the  federal 
tutioD,  it  will  be  found,  that  if  the  latter  does  not  perfectly 
pond  with  lhem».the  former  are  infinitely  less  able  to  bea' 

•^itfeit.    '  ' 

.1  There,  ire  moreover  two  consklerations  particularly  r 
-to  the  federal  system  of  America,  which  place  that  sy^ 
'Tery  interesting  point  of  view. 

'First*     In  a  single  republic,  all  the  power  surrender 
people,  is  submitted  to  the  administration  of  a  single  g* 
tind  the  usurpations  are  guarded  against,  by  a  division 
^rnment  into  distinct  and  separate  departments.    In  tht 
.republic  of  America,  the  power  surrendered  by  the  pc 
divided  between  two  distinct  governments,  and  then 
.allotted  to  each  subdivided  a^iong  Jdistihct  and  sep 
;ihent8'.    'Hence  a  double  security  arises  to.  the  .rights 
>The,difierent  governments  win  control  each  Jother; 
:*ltot  thai  each  will  be  controlled  by  itself. 

Second,  It  is  of  great  importance  in  a  republi 
guard  the  society  against  the  oppression  of  its  ruler 
4»ne  part  of  the  society  against  the   injustice  of 

^Different  interests  necessarily  exist  in  difierent 

'  .%tii9t  .'If  a. majority  be  united  by  a  common  inter 

Vth'e  minority  will  be  insecure.     There  arc  but  two 
aiding  ligainst  this  evil ;  the  one  by  creapng  a  wi 
jr>ity  iudepcndetK  t>f  the  nisjarity,  ilifit  i?,  u(  the^ 
jOihcfj  by  comprf;hciidni;,^  m  iIk  ^  ,,  ,  r     wj  niHiij  J 

gortty  of  ^^^^^^^^^g  if  iiul 

^^^rptiijclh^^^^^P  "^F^ef- 
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,  iflatore,  appears,  at  first  view,  to  be  the  natvral  defence  with  wlii<^ 
the  executive  magistrate  should  be  armed.  But  perhaps  it  woulfl 
be  neither  altogether  safe,  nor  alone  swAicient.  On  ordinary  oc- 
easions,  it  m'ljrhx  not  be  exerted  with  the  requisite  firmness ;  and 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  it  might  be  perfidiously  abused.  May 
not  this  defect  of  an  ^bnolute  negative  be  supplied  by  some  qusH-* 

_fi^d  connexion  between  this  weaker  department,  and  the  weakef 
branch  of.  the  stronger  department,  by  which  the  latter  may  \» 
led  to  support  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  former,  without  be^ 
-ing  too  much. detached  from  the  rights  of  its  own  department  ? 
\  If  the  principles  on  which  these  observations  are  founded  bjt 
jostj  at  I  persuade  myself  they  are,  and  they  be  applied  as  a  cri* 
'terion  to  the  several  state  constitutions,  and  to  the  federal  consti- 
tution, it  will  be  found,  that  if  the  latter  does  not  perfectly  corres- 
|K>nd  with  them,,  the  former  are  infinitely  less  .able  to  bear  such  a 

.1  There  ^re  moreover  two  qonsklerations  particularly  applicabU 
-to  the  federal  system  of  America,  which  place  that  system  in  a 
'Tery  Interesting  point  of  view. 

'i^rsti  In  a  single  republic,  all  the  power  surrendered  by  ,lb« 
{leople,  is  submitted  to  the  administration  of  a  single  government.; 
and  the  usurpations  are  guarded  against,  by  a  division  of  the  goVr 
ernment  into  distinct  and  separate  departments.  In  the  compound 
republic  of  America,  the  power  surrendered  by  the  people,  is  first 
divided  between  two  distinct  governments,  and  then  the  portion 
.aUotted  to  each  subdivided  alnon^  idistinct  and  separate  depart- 
Jhents'.  < Hence  a  double  security  arises  to.  the  .rights  of. the  people. 
}The,difierent  governments  win  control  each  Joiher;  at  the  same 
:4ilnt  thai  each  will  be  controlled  by  itself.  • 

Second,     It  is  of  great  importance  in  a  republic, ,  npt  only  to 

guard  the  society  against  the  oppression  of  its  rulers;  l)ut,  to  guard 

4>ne  part  of  the  society  against  the   injustice  of  the  other  part. 

^Different  interests  necessarily  exist  in  different  classes  of  citi- 

'  .»nf*  .'If  a. majority  be  united  by  a  common  interest,  the  righu  of 

Vthfe  minority  will  be  insecure.     There  are  but  two  methods  of  pro- 

>jldlng  against  this  evil ;  the  one  by  creaving  a  will  in  the  commu- 

'4i|ty  independent  of  the  majority,  that  is,  of  the  ^09iety  itself;  the 

>>ther»  by  comprehending  in  the  society  so  mapy  separate  descrip- 

,^008  of.eiti:;eos,  Qs  will  render  an  unjust  coipbifiatioji  of  a  ma- 

.ijority  of  the  whole  very  inSprobable,  if  not  impracticable.     The 

tJfi^P^  ;]?ethod  prevails  in  9)!  governments  possessing  an.  hereditary  or 

j^lfi-apppiflted  authjqri^ty,  .  .jThis,  at,  best,,  is  but  a  precarious  secv- 

/ilJ;i\^»?fiap«P  a  power  indppeqdegt  of  the  society  may  as  wejl  e%f 
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.  (MNise  the  imjast  Tiews  of  the  major,  as  the  rightful  interests  of  th^ 
niinor  party,  and  may  possibly  be  turned  against  both  pt^rties. 
The  second  method  will  be  exemplified  in  the  federal  republic  of 
the  United  States.  Whilst  ail  authority  in  it  will  be  derived  from, 
and  dependent  on  the  society,  the  society  itself  will  be  broken 
into  80  many  parts,  interests,  and  classes  of  citizens,  that  the 
rights  of  individuals,  or  of  the  minority  will  be  in  little  •  danger 
friwn  interested  combinations  of  the  majority.  In  a  free  govern- 
ment, the  security  for  civil  rights  must  be  the  same  as  that  for  re- 
ligious rights.  It  consists  in  the  one  case  in  the  multiplicity  of  in- 
terests, and  in  the  other  in  the  multiplicity  of  sects. 

The  degree  of  security  in  both  cases  will  depend  onthe  number 
of  interests  and  sects ;    and  this  may  be  presupied  to  depend  on 
,  the  extent  of  country  and  number  of  people  comprehended  under 
,/th6  same  government.     This  view  of  the  subject  must  particularly 
recommend  a  proper  federal  system  to  all  the  sincere  and  consid- 
erate friends  of  republican  government :    since  it  shows,  that  in 
exact  proportion  as  the  territory  of  the  union  may  be  formed  injo 
more  circumscribed  confederacies,  or  states,  oppressive  combina-* 
tions  of  a  majority  will  be  facilitated ;  the  best  security  under  the 
republican  form,  for  the  rights  of  every  class  of  citizens,  will  be 
diminished;  and,  consequently,  the  stability  and  independence  of 
some  member  of  the  government,  the  only  other  security,  must  be 
proportionally  increased.    Justice  is.  the  end  of  government.     It 
is  the  end  of  civil  society.  .  It  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  pur- 
sued, until  it  be  obtained,  or  until  liberty  be  lost  in  the  pursuit.    In 
a  society,  undef  the  forms  o£  which  the  stronger  faction  can  readi- 
ly unite  and  oppress  the  weaker,  anarchy  may  as  truly  be  said  to 
reig^,  as  in  a  state  of  nature,  where  the.  weaker  individual  is  not 
secured  against  the  violence  of  the  stronger:  and  as  in  the  latter 
state,  even  the  stronger  individuals  are  prompted,  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  condition^  to  submit  to  a  government  which  may 
protect  the  weak,  as  well  as  ^themselves :    so  in  the  former  state, 
'  will  the  more  powerful  factions  or  parties  be  gradually  induced, 
.  .by  alike  motive,  to  .wish  for  a  government  which  will  protect  all 
parties,  the  weaker  as  well  as  the  more  powerful.     It  can  he  little 
doubted,  that  if  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  was  separated  from  the 
confederacy  and  leil  to  itself,  the  insecurity  of  rights  under  the 
popular  form  pf  government  within  such  narrow  limits,  would  be 
•displayed  j>y. such. reiterated  oppressions  of  factious  majorities, 
.  that  some  power  altogether  independent  of  the  people,  would  soon 
,,  be  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the  very  factions  whose  misrule  had 
Moyj^  |hQ  necessity  qf  it*    In  the  extended  republic  of  tha  Uoi^ 
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•d  Statw,  and  amoDg  the  great  variety  of  intcrcitit  parHes,  mi 
•ectB,  which  it  etnhraces,  a  coalition  of  a  majority  of  the  wbolt 
■ociety  could  seldom  take  place  upon  any  other  principles  than 
those  of  justice  and  the  genera!  good  :  whilst  there  being  thus  lesi 
danger  to  a  minor  from  the  will  of  a  major  party,  there  must  be  Ian 
pretext  also,  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  former,  by  introdao- 
ing  into  the  government  a  will  not  dependent  on  the  latter  :  or,  ia 
other  words,  a  will  independent  of  the  society  itself.  It  is  no  km 
certain  than  it  is  important,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  opintoin 
which  have  been  entertained,  that  the  larger  the  society,  provided 
it  lie  within  a  practicable  sphere,  the  more  duly  capable  it  will  bi 
of  self-government.  And  happily  for  the  r^^Ucan  cause^  the  prsc- 
tieable  sphere  may  be  carried  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  «  judi- 
cious modification  and  mixture  of  the  federal  principle. 

poBuua 


NO.  LII. 
Bt  JAMES  MADISON. 

Ckneeming  the  Hauu  of  Representatives,  with  a  view  to  the  QaoS- 
ficaHons  of  the  Electors  and  Elected,  and  the  time  of  genriu  ^ 

the  Members. 

FaoM  the  more  general  inquiries  pursued  in  the  four  last  papen, 
I  pass  on  to  a  more  particular  examination  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  government.     I  shall  begin  with  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  first  view  to  be  taken  of  this  part  of  the  government,  re- 
lates to  the  qualifications  of  the  electors,  and  the  elected. 

Those  of  the  former  are  to  be  the  same  with  those  of  the  elec- 
tors of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislatures.  The 
definition  of  the  right  of  suffrage  is  Tery  justly  regarded  as  a  iuo- 
damental  article  of  republican  government.  It  was  incumbent  oa 
the  convention,  therefore,  to  define  and  establish  this  right  in  the 
constitution.  To  have  left  it  open  for  the  occasional  regulation  of 
the  congress,  would  have  been  improper  for  the  reason  just  mention- 
ed. To  have  submitted  it  to  the  legislative  discretion  of  the  states, 
would  have  been  improper  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  for  the  ad- 
ditional reason,  that  it  would  have  rendered  too  dependent  on  the 
atate  governments,  that  branch  of  the  federal  government  which 
ought  to  be  dependent  on  the  people  alone.  To  have  reduced  tbe 
different  qualifications  in  the  different  states  to  one  uniform  rale, 
would  probably  have  been  as  dissatisfactory  to  some  of  the  stateft 
as  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  the  convention.     The  proviaioi; 
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imdt  hf  ibm  oooveiitioii  •ppeart,  tbepfbre,  to  be  the  beit  that  laj 
witbiD  tbeir  option.  It  muit  be  tatisffictoiy  to  e?er j  state ;  becaiue 
il  U  coaibniMible  to  the  stmodard  already  establUhed,  or  wbicb 
wmj  be  establisbed  by  tbe  state  itself.  It  wiJl  be  safe  to  the  Uoit* 
ed  States ;  because,  being  fixed  by  the  state  constitutions,  it  is  not 
alterable  by  the  state  governments,  and  it  cannot  be  feared  that 
tbe  people  of  tbe  states  will  alter  this  part  of  their  constitutions, 
ia  such  a  manner  as  to  abridge  tbe  rights  secured  to  them  by  the 
federal  constitution. 

The  qualifications  of  the  elected,  being  less  carefully  and  prop* 
f  rly  defined  by  the  state  constitutions,  and  being  at  tbe  same  time 
more  susceptible  of  uniformity,  have  been  very  properly  consider* 
ed  and  regulated  by  the  convention.  A  representative  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ;  must  have 
been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  must,  at  the  time 
of  his  election,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  he  is  to  represent^ 
and,  during  the  time  of  his  service,  must  be  in  no  office  nnder  the 
United  States.  Under  these  reasonable  limitations,  the  door  of 
this  part  of  the  federal  government  is  open  to  merit  of  eiery  de* 
Bcription,  whether  native  or  adoptive,  whether  young  or  old,  and 
without  regard  to  poTerty  or  wealth,  or  to  any  particular  prefes* 
■ion  of  religious  faith. 

The  term  for  which  the  representatives  are  to  be  elected,  falls 
under  a  second  view  which  may  be  taken  of  this  branch.  In 
order  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  this  article,  two  questions  must 
be  considered  ;  first,  whether  biennial  elections  will,  in  this  case, 
be  safe  ;  secondly,  whether  they  be  necessary  or  useful. 

First.  As  it  is  essential  to  liberty,  that  the  government  in  gen- 
eral should  have  a  common  interest  with  the  people  ;  so  it  is  par- 
ticularly essential,  that  the  branch  of  it  under  consideration  should 
have  an  immediate  dependence  on,  and  an  intimate  sympathy  with» 
the  people.  Frequent  elections  are  unquestionably  the  only  poli- 
cy,  by  which  this  dependence  and  sympathy  can  be  effectually  se- 
cured. But  what  particular  degree  of  frequency  may  be  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  the  purpose,  does  not  appear  to  be  susceptible  of 
any  precise  calculation,  and  must  depend  on  a  variety  of  circum- 
atances  with  which  it  may  be  connected.  Let  us  consult  expert-  ^ 
ence,  the  guide  that  ought  always  to  be  followed,  whenever  it  can 
be  found. 

The  scheme  of  representation,  as  a  substitute  for  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  in  person,  being  at  most  but  very  imperfectly  known 
to  ancient  polity ;  it  is  in  more  modern  times  only,  that  we  are  to 
expect  instructive  examples.    And  even  here,  in  order  to  ayotd  » 
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research  too  vague  aad  difibsire,  it  will  be  proper  to  confine  oon 
eelves  to  the  few  examplefl  which  are  best  known,  and  which  bear 
the  greatest  analogy  to  our  particular  case.  The  first  to  which 
this  character  ought  to  be  applied,  is  the  house  of  commons  in 
Great  Britain.  The  history  of  this  branch  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, anteriour  to  the  date  of  Magna  Charta,is  too  obscure  to  yield 
instruction.  The  very  existence  of  it  has  been  made  a  question 
among  political  antiquaries.  The  earliest  records  of  subsequent 
date  prove,  that  parliaments  were  to  sit  only  every  year ;  not  that 
they  were  to  be  elected  every  year.  And  even  these  annual  set- 
eions  were  left  so  much  at  the  discretion  of  the  monarch,  that  un- 
der various  pretexts,  very  long  and  dangerous  intermissions  were 
often  contrived  by  royal  ambition.  To  remedy  this  grievance,  it 
was  provided  by  a  statute  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  that  the  in- 
termissions should  not  be  protracted  beyond  a  period  of  three 
years.  On  the  accession  of  William  III.,  when  a  revolution  took 
place  in  the  government,  the  subject  was  still  more  seriously  re- 
sumed, and  it  was  declared  to  be  among  the  fiindamental  rights  of 
the  people,  that  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently.  By 
another  statute,  which  passed  a  few  years  later  in  the  same  reign, 
the  term  "  frequently,"  which  had  alluded  to  the  triennial  period 
settled  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  is  reduced  to  a  precise  meaning, 
it  being  expressly  enacted,  that  a  new  parliament  shall  be  called 
within  three  years  after  the  determination  of  the  former.  The  last 
change,  from  three  to  seven  years,  is  well  known  to  have  been  in- 
troduced pretty  early  in  the  present  century,  under  an  alarm  for 
the  Hanoverian  succession.  From  these  facts  it  appears,  that  the 
greatest  frequency  of  elections  which  has  been  deemed  necessary 
in  that  kingdom,  for  binding  the  representatives  to  their  constito-' 
ents,  does  not  exceed  a  triennial  return  of  them.  And  if  we  may 
argue  from  the  degree  of  liberty  retained  even  under  septennial 
elections,  and  all  the  other  vicious  ingredients  in  the  parliamenta- 
ry constitution,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  reduction  of  the  period  . 
Urorn  seven  to  three  years,  with  other  necessary  reforins,  would 
so  far  extend  the  influence  of  the  people  over  their  representativei 
as  to  satisfy  us,  that  biennial  elections,  under  the  federal  system, 
cannot  possibly  be  dangerous  to  the  requisite  dependence  of  the 
house  of  representatives  on  their  constituents. 

Elections  in  Ireland,  till  of  late,  were  regulated  entirely  by  the 
discretion  of  the  crown,  and  were  seldom  repeated,  except  on  the 
accession  of  a  new  prince,'  or  some  other  contingent  event.  The 
parliament  which  commenced  with  George  II.,  was  continued 
throughout  his  whole  reign,  a  period  of  about  thirty-five  yearst 
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The  onlf  dependence  of  the  repreientatives  on  the  people  conaist- 
ed  in  the  right  of  the  latter  to  supply  occasional  vacancies,  by  the 
.election  of  new  members,  and  in  the  chance  of  some  event  which 
might  produce  a  general  new  election.  The  ability  also  of  the 
Irish  purliament  to  maintain  the  rights  of  their  constituents,  so  far 
jis  the  disposition  might  exist,  was  extremely  shackled  by  the  con- 
trol of  the  crown  over  the  subjects  of  their  deliberation.  Of  latent 
these  shackles,  if  I  mistake  not,  have  been  broken ;  and  octennial 
parliaments  have  besides  been  established.  What  effect  may  be 
produced  by  this  partial  reform,  must  be  lefl  to  further  experience. 
7he  example  of  Ireland,  from  this  view  of  it,  can  throw  but  little 
light  on  the  subject.  As  far  as  we  can  draw  any  conclusion  from 
it,  it  must  be,  that  if  the  people  of  that  country  have  been  able 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  to  retain  any  liberty  whatever,  the 
advantage  of  biennial  elections  would  secure  to  them  every  degree 
of  liberty,  which  might  depend  on  a  due  connexion  between  their 
representatives  and  themselves. 

Let  us  bring  our  inquiries  nearer  home.  The  example  of  these 
atates,  when  British  colonies,  claims  particular  attention  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  so  well  known  as  to  require  little  to  be  said  oh 
it«  The  principle  of  representation,  in  one  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture at  least,  was  established  in  all  of  them.  But  the  periods  of 
election  were  different.  They  varied,  from  one  to  seven  years. 
Have  we  any  reason  to  infer,  from  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  prior  to  the  revolution,  that  biennial 
elections  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  public  liberties  ?  The 
spirit  which  everywhere  displayed  itself,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  struggle,  and  which  vanquished  the  obstacles  to  independence, 
ia  the  best  of  proofs,  that  a  sufficient  portion  of  liberty  had  been 
everywhere  enjoyed,  to  inspire  both  a  sense  of  its  worth,  and  a  zeal 
for  lis  proper  enlargement.  This  remark  holds  good,  as  well  with 
regard  to  the  then  colonies  whose  elections  were  least  frequent,  as 
to  those  whose  elections  were  roost  frequent.  Virginia  was  the 
colony  which  stood  first  in  resisting  the  parliamentary  usurpations 
of  Great  Britain  :  it  was  the  first  also  in  espousing,  by  public  act, 
the  resolution  of  independence.  In  Virginia,  nevertheless,  if  I 
have  not  been  misinformed,  elections  under  the  former  governmept 
were  septenniaL  This  particular  example  is  brought  into  view, 
not  as  a  proof  of  any  peculiar  merit,  for  the  priority  in  those  in- 
stances was  probably  accidental ;  and  still  less  of  any  advantage 
io  septmnial  elections,  for  when  compared  with  a  greater  frequen- 
cy, they  are  inadmissible ;  but  merely  as  a  proof,  and  I  conceive  it 
S8 
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to  be  a  very  substantial  proof,  tbat  the  liberties  of  the  people  can  bo 
in  no  danger  from  biennial  elections. 

The  conclusion  resulting  from  these  examples  will  be  notalittle 
strengthened,  by  recollecting  three  circumstances.  The  first  ify 
that  the  federal  legislature  will  possess  a  part  only  of  that  sapreme 
legislative  authority  which  is  vested  completely  in  the  Britsh  pa^ 
liament ;  and  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  exercised  by  the 
colonial  assemblies,  and  the  Irish  legislature.  It  is  a  received  and 
well-founded  maxim,  that  where  no  other  circumstances  affect  the 
case,  the  greater  the  power  is,  the  shorter  ought  to  be  its  duration; 
and  conversely,  the  smaller  the  power,  the  more  safely  may  its 
duration  be  protracted.  In  the  second  place,  it  has,  on  another 
occasion,  been  shown,  that  the  federal  legislature  will  not  only  be 
restrained  by  its  dependence  on  the  people,  as  other  legislative 
bodies  are ;  but  that  it  will  be  moreover  watched  and  controlled  bj 
the  several  collateral  legislatures,  which  other  legislative  bodies 
are  not.  And  in  the  third  place,  no  comparison  can  be  made  be- 
tween the  means  that  will  be  possessed  by  the  more  permanent 
branches  of  the  federal  government,  for  seducing,  if  they  should 
be  disposed  to  seduce,  the  house  of  representatives  from  their  duty 
.  to  the  people ;  and  the  means  of  influence  over  the  popular  branch, 
possessed  by  the  other  branches  of  the  government  above  cited. 
With  less  power,  therefore,  to  abuse,  the  federal  representatives 
can  be  less  tempted  on  one  side,  and  will  be  doubly  watched  on 
the  other.  PUBLIUS. 


NO.  LIII. 
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The  same  Subject  Continued^  with  a  View  of  the  Term  of  Service  tf 

the  Members. 

I  SHALL  here,  perhaps,  be  reminded  of  a  current  observation, 
^  "  that  where  annual  elections  end,  tyranny  begins."  If  it  be  tnie, 
as  has  often  been  remarked,  that  sayings  which  become  prover- 
bial, are  generally  founded  in  reason,  it  is  not  less  true,  that  when 
once  established,  they  are  often  applied  to  cases  to  which  the  rea- 
son of  them  does  not  extend.  I  need  not  look  for  a  proof  beyond 
the  case  before  us.  What  is  the  reason  on  which  this  proverbial 
observation  is  founded  1  No  man  will  subject  himself  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  pretending,  that  any  natural  connexion  subsists  between 
the  sun  or  the  seasons,  and  the  period  within  which  human  virtue 
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<eiui  bear  th«  tempUtions  of  power.  Happilj  for  mankiDd,  libertj 
if  oot,  in  this  respect,  confined  to  any  single  point  of  time  ;  but 
lies  within  eztretnes,  which  afford  sufficient  latitude  for  all  the 
▼ariatioDS  which  may  be  required  bj  the  various  situations  and 
circumstances  of  civil  society. 

The  election  of  magistrates  might  be,  if  it  were  found  expedi* 
ent  as  in  some  instances  it  actually  has  been,  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly,  as  well  as  annual ;  and  if  circumstances  may  require  a 
deviation  from  the  rule  on  one  side,  why  not  also  on  the  other 
aide  1  Turning  our  attention  to  the  periods  established  among 
ourselves,  for  the  election  of  the  most  numerous  branches  of  the 
atate  legislatures,  we  find  them  by  no  means  coinciding  any  more 
in  this  instance,  than  in  the  elections  of  other  civil  magistrates. 
In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  the  peiiods  are  half-yearly.  In 
the  other  states.  South  Carolina  excepted,  they  are  annual.  lo 
South  Carolina  they  are  biennial ;  as  is  proposed  in  the  federal 
government.  Here  is  a  difference,  as  four  to  one,  between  the 
longest  and  the  shortest  periods  ;  and  yet  it  would  be  not  easy  to 
•how,  that  Connecticut  or  Rhode  Island  is  bettet  governed,  or  en- 
joys a  greater  share  of  rational  liberty,  than  South  Carolina  ;  or 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  states  are  distinguished  in 
these  respects,  and  by  these  causes,  from  the  states  whose  elections 
are  different  from  both. 

In  searching  for  the  grounds  of  this  doctrine,  I  can  discover  but 
one,  and  that  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  our  case.  The  important 
dbtinction  so  well  understood  in  America,  between  the  constitu- 
tion established  by  the  people,  and  unalterable  by  the  government; 
and  a  law  established  by  the  government,  and  alterable  by  the 
^vernment,  seems  to  have  been  little  understood,  and  less  observ- 
ed in  any  other  country.  Wherever  the  supreme  power  of  legis- 
lation has  resided,  has  been  supposed  to  reside  also  a  full  power 
to  change  the  form  of  the  government.  Even  in  Great  Britain, 
where  the  principles  of  political  and  civil  liberty  have  been  dis- 
cussed, and  where  we  hear  most  of  the  rights  of  the  constitution* 
it  is  maintained,  that  the  authority  of  the  parliament  is  transcend- 
ent and  uncontrolable,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  constitution,  as  the 
ordinary  objects  of  legislative  provision.  They  have,  accordingly, 
in  several  instances,  actually  changed,  by  legislative  acts,  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  articles  of  the  government.  They  haves 
in  particular,  on  several  occasions,  changed  the  period  of  election ; 
and,  on  the  last  occasion,  not  only  introduced  septennial  in  place 
of  triennial  elections ;  but  by  the  same  act,  continued  themselves 
in  place  four  years  beyond  the  term  for  which  they  were  elected 
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bj  the  peoplt.  An  attentiott  to  thete  d«itig«roii8  ptn^ticealias  prf>> 
duced  a  very  natural  alarm  in  the  votaries  of  free-government,  of 
which  frequency  of  elections  is  the  corner-stone ;  and  has  led 
them  to  seek  for  some  security  to  liberty  against  the  danger  to 
which  it  is  exposed.  Where  no  constitution,  paramount  to  the 
government,  either  existed  or  could  be  obtained,  no  constitutional 
security,  similar  to  that  established  in  the  United  States,  was  to  h6 
attempted.  Some  other  security,  therefore,  was  to  be  sought  ibr; 
tind  what  better  security  would  the  case  admit,  than  that  of  select* 
ing  and  appealing  to  some  simple  and  familiar  portion  of  time,  at 
a  standard  for  measuring  the  danger  of  innovations,  for  fixing  ths 
national  sentiment,  and  for  uniting  the  patriotic  exertions  t  The 
most  simple  and  familiar  portion  of  time,  applicable  to  the  auh* 
ject  was  that  of  a  year ;  and  hence  the  doctrine  has  been  inca^ 
cated  by  a  laudable  zeal  to  erect  some  barrier  against  the  gradl^ 
al  innovations  of  an  unlimited  government,  that  the  advance  to- 
wards tyranny  was  to  be  calculated  by  the  distance  of  departure 
from  the  fixed  point  of  annual  elections.  But  what  necessity  can 
there  be  of  applying  this  expedient  to  a  government,  limited  at 
the  federal  government  will  be,  by  the  authority  of  a  paramount 
constitution  1  Or  who  will  pretend  that  the  liberties  of  the  people 
of  America  will  not  be  more  secure  under  biennial  elections,  xm* 
alterably  fixed  by  such  a  constitution,  than  those  of  any  other  o«* 
tion  would  be,  where  elections  were  annual,  or  even  more  Arequent, 
but  subject  to  alterations  by  the  ordinary  power  of  the  govern- 
ment t 

The  second  question  stated  is,  whether  biennial  elections  be 
necessary  or  useful  1  The  propriety  of  answering  this  question  in 
the  affirmative,  will  appear  from  several  very  obvious  considera* 
tions. 

No  man  can  be  a  competent  legislator,  who  does  not  add,  to  an 
upright  intention  and  a  sound  judgment,  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  is  to  legislate.  A  part  of 
this  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  means  of  information,  which 
lie  within  the  compass  of  men  in  private,  as  well  as  public  sta- 
tions. Another  part  can  only  be  attained,  or  at  least  thoroughly 
attained,  by  actual  experience  in  the  station  which  requires  the 
use  of  it.  The  period  of  service  ought,  therefore,  in  all  such  ess* 
ea,  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the  extent  of  practical  knowledgei 
requisite  to  the  due  performance  of  the  service.  The  period  «rf 
legislative  service  established  in  most  of  the  states  for  the  mora 
numerous  branch  is,  as  we  have  seen,  one  year.  The  question 
than  may  be  put  into  this  simpla  form  i  does  the  period  of  two 
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yMfs  bear  n0  granter  projportioR  to  the  knowledge  irquidto  fi» 
federal  legistatioti)  than  one  jear  does  to  the  knowledge  requisite 
ibr  state  lefislation  1  The  very  statement  of  the  question,  in  this 
form,  suggests  the  answer  that  ought  to  be  given  to  it. 

In  a  single  state,  the  requisite  knowledge  relates  to  the  existing 
laws,  whieh  are  uniform  throughout  the  state,  and  witli  which  aU 
the  citizens  are  more  or  less  conversant ;  and  to  the  general  a^ 
ftiirs  of  the  state,  which  lie  within  a  small  compass,  are  not  ?erj 
dtfersified,  and  occupy  much  of  the  attention  and  conversation  of 
leverj  class  of  people.  The  great  theatre  of  the  United  States 
presents  a  very  different  scene.  The  laws  are  so  far  from  being 
uniform,  that  they  vary  in  every  state ;  whilst  tlie  public  aSairs  of 
the  union  are  spread  throughout  a  very  extensive  region,  and  are 
eSLtremely  diversified  by  the  local  afiairs  connected  with  them,  and 
«an  with  difficulty  be  correctly  learned  in  any  other  place,  than  in 
the  central  councils,  to  which  a  knowledge  of  tbem  will  be  brought 
by  the  representatives  of  every  part  of  the  empire*  Yet  some 
knowledge  of  the  affairs,  and  even  of  the  laws  of  all  the  states, 
ought  to  be  possessed  by  the  members  from  each  of  the  states* 
How  can  foreign  trade  be  properly  regulated  by  uniform  laws, 
without  some  acquaintance  with  the  commerce,  the  ports,  the 
nsages,  and  the  regulations  of  the  different  states  1  How  can  the 
trade  between  the  different  states  be  duly  regulated,  without  some 
knowledge  of  their  rektive  situations  in  these  and  other  respects  t 
Hew  can  taxes  be  judiciously  imposed,  and  effectually  collected, 
if  they  be  not  accommodated  to  the  different  laws  and  local  oir- 
eumstances  relating  to  these  objects  in  the  different  states  1  How 
can  uniform  regulations  for  the  militia  be  duly  provided,  without 
a  similar  knowledge  of  some  internal  circumstances,  by  whioh  the 
states  are  distinguished  from  each  other  ?  These  are  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  federal  legislation,  and  suggest,  most  forcibly,  the 
extensive  information  which  the  representative  ought  to  acquire. 
The  other  inforiour  objects  will  require  a  proportional  degree  of 
information  with  regard  to  them. 

It  is  true,  that  all  these  difficulties  will,  by  degrees,  be  very 
much  diminished.  The  most  laborious  task  will  be  the  proper  in* 
auguration  of  the  government,  and  the  primeval  formation  of  a 
federal  code.  Improvements  on  the  first  draught  will  every  year 
become  both  easier  and  fower.  Past  transactions  of  the  govern* 
ment  will  be  a  ready  and  accurate  source  of  information  to  new 
members.  The  afiairs  of  the  union  will  become  more  and  more 
objeets  of  curiosity  and  conversation  among  the  catizeos  at  larfe. 
And  the  increased  iatereourse  amoof  those  of  diffureat  stales,  will 
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•ootrilnrte  not  •Uttktodiflhseainutiialknowladgeof  dMiraffiutf^ 
ai  thU]agaiD  will  contribute  to  a  general  assimilation  of  their 
manners  and  laws.  But  with  all  these  abatements,  the  business 
of  federal  legislation  must  continue  so  far  to  exceed,  both  in  noT- 
•Itj  and  difficulty,  the  legislative  business  of  a  single  state,  as  to 
justify  the  longer  period  of  service  assigned  to  those  who  are  to 
transact  it* 

A  branch  of  knowledge,  which  belongs  to  the  acquirements  of  a 
federal  representative,  and  which  has  not  been  mentioned,  is  that 
of  foreign  affairs.  In  regulating  our  own  commerce,  he  ought  to 
be  not  only  acquainted  with  the  treaties  between  the  United  Statei 
and  other  nations,  but  also  with  the  commercial  policy  and  lawi 
of  other  nations.  He  ought  not  to  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
law  of  nations ;  for  that,  as  far  as  it  is  a  proper  object  of 
municipal  legislation,  is  submitted  to  the  federal  government. 
And  although  the  house  of  representatives  is  not  immediately  to 
participate  in  foreign  negotiations  and  arrangements,  yet  from  the 
necessary  connexion  between  the  several  branches  of  public  a^ 
fiiirs,  those  particular  branches  will  frequently  deserve  attention 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation,  and  will  sometimes  demand 
particular  legislative  sanction  and  cooperation.  Some  portion  of 
this  knowledge  may,  no  doubt,  be  acquired  in  a  man's  closet ;  but 
•ome  of  it  also  can  only  be  derived  from  the  public  sources  of  in- 
formation ;  and  all  of  it  will  be  acquired  to  best  effect,  by  a  prao> 
tieal  attention  to  the  subject,  during  the  period  of  actual  service 
in  the  legislature. 

There  are  other  considerations,  of  less  importance  perhaps,  but 
which  are  not  unworthy  of  notice.  The  distance  which  many  of 
the  representatives  will  be  obliged  to  travel,  and  the  arrangements 
rendered  necessary  by  that  circumstance,  might  be  much  more 
serious  objections  with  fit  men  to  this  service,  if  limited  to  a  single 
year,  than  if  extended  to  two  years.  No  argument  can  be  drawn 
on  this  subject,  from  the  case  of  the  delegates  to  the  existing  con- 
gress. They  are  elected  annually,  it  is  true  ;  but  their  reelection 
is  considered  by  the  legislative  assemblies  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  election  of  the  representatives  by  the  people  would 
Dot  be  governed  by  the  same  principle. 

A  few  of  the  members,  as  happens  in  all  such  assemblies,  will 
possess  superiour  talents ;  will,  by  frequent  reelections,  become 
members  of  long  standing ;  will  be  thoroughly  masters  of  the  pub- 
lic business,  and,  perhaps,  not  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  those 
advantages.    The  greater  the  proportion  of  new  members,  and  the 

I  the  information  of  the  bulk  of  the  members,  the  more  apt  will 
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tliej  b^  to  f&M  into  tbe  snares  tbat  mftj  be  laid  for  tbem.  This  re^ 
nark  is  no  less  applicable  to  tbe  relation  wbich  will  subsist  b^ 
tween  tbe  bouse  of  representatiyes  and  tbe  senate. 
'  It  is  an  inconvenience  mingled  witb  tbe  advantages  of  our  iVe- 
quent  elections,  even  in  single  states,  where  they  are  large,  and 
liold  but  one  legislative  session  in  a  year,  that  spurious  elections 
cannot  be  investigated  and  annulled  in  time  for  the  decision  to 
have  its  due  effect.  If  a  return  can  be  obtained,  no  matter  by 
what  unlawful  means,  tbe  irregular  member,  who  takes  his  seat  of 
course,  is  sure  of  holding  it  a  sufficient  time  to  answer  bis  pur- 
poses. Hence,  a  very  pernicious  encouragement  is  given  to  tbe 
use  of  unlawful  means,  for  obtaining  irregular  returns.  Were 
elections  for  tbe  federal  legislature  to  be  annual,  this  practice 
might  become  a  very  serious  abuse,  particularly  in  the  more  dis- 
tant states.  Each  bouse  is,  as  it  necessarily  must  be,  the  judge  of 
the  elections,  qualifications,  and  returns  of  its  members;  and 
whatever  improvements  may  be  suggested  by  experience,  for  sim- 
plifying and  accelerating  the  process  in  disputed  cases,  so  great  a 
portion  of  a  year  would  unavoidably  elapse,  before  an  illegitimate 
member  could  be  dispossessed  of  his  seat,  that  tbe  prospect  of 
such  an  event  would  be  little  check  to  unfair  and  illicit  means  of 
obtaining  a  seat. 

All  these  considerations  taken  together,  warrant  us  in  affirming , 
that  biennial  elections  will  be  as  useful  to  the  affairs  of  the  piibHe» 
as  we  have  seen  that  they  will  be  safe  to  tbe  liberties  of  tbe  people. 

PUBLIUS. 


NO.  LIV. 
By  JAMES  MADISON. 


l%t  same  Subject  Continued^  with  a  View  to  the  Ratio  of  R^n- 

sentcttion. 

The  next  view  wbich  I  shall  take  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, relates  to  the  apportionment  of  its  members  to  the  several 
states,  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  same  rule  with  that  of  di- 
rect taxes. 

It  is  not  contended,  that  the  number  of  people  in  each  state 
ought  not  to  be  the  standard  for  regulating  the  proportion  of  those 
who  are  to  represent  the  people  of  each  state.  The  establishment 
of  the  same  rule  for  the  apportionment  of  taxes,  will  probably  be 
as  little  contested ;  though  the  rule  itself,  in  this  case,  is  by  no 
means  founded  on  tbe  same  principle.     In  tbe  former  case,  the 
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nrie  i$  vindtrttood  to  refer  lo  the  pereooel  rigbtt  of  tbe  peoplii 
jvitb  whicb  it  has  a  ofttural  and  univejreal  cooaexion*  In  tbe  lat> 
ter,  it  bas  refereoce  to  tbe  proportion  of  wealth,  of  wbicb  it  is  ia 
jio  ca»e  a  precise  roeasute,  and  in  ordinary  cases  a  verj  unfit  ons. 
But  notwithstanding  tbe  imperfection  of  tbe  rule  as  applied  to  tbe 
rdative  wealth  and  contributions  of  tbe  states,  it  is  evidently  tbt 
least  exceptionable  arooDg  the  practicable  rules ;  and  had  too  re- 
cently obtained  tbe  general  sanction  of  America,  not  to  have  ibu]i4 
m  ready  prefeience  with  the  convention. 

All  this  is  admitted,  it  will  perhaps  be  said :  but  does  it  follow, 
firero  an  admission  of  numbers  for  the  measure  of  representatioS) 
or  of  slaves  combined  with  free  citizens  as  a  ratio  of  taxation^ 
that  slaves  ought  to  be  included  in  tbe  numerical  rule  of  reprs- 
aentation  1  Slaves  are  considered  as  property,  not  as  personi. 
They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  comprehended  in  estimates  of  taza^ 
tion,  which  are  founded  on  property,  and  to  be  excluded  fron 
representation,  which  is  regulated  by  a  census  of  peraons.  Thii 
is  tbe  objection,  as  I  understand  it,  stated  in  its  Aill  force.  I  sbsU 
he  equally  candid  in  stating  tbe  reasoning  which  may  be  offersd 
on  the  opposite  side. 

We  subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  might  ene  of  our  southern  brstb- 
ren  observe,  that  representation  relates  more  immediately  to  pe^ 
sons,  and  taxation  more  immediately  to  property  ;  and  we  join  in 
the  application  of  this  distinction  to  the  case  of  our  slaves.  But  ws 
must  deny  the  fact,  that  slaves  are  considered  merely  as  property, 
and  in  no  respect  whatever  as  persons.  The  true  state  of  tbe  case 
is,  that  they  partake  of  both  these  qualities ;  being  considered  bj 
our  laws,  in  some  respects,  as  persons,  and  in  other  respects  ai 
property.  In  being  compelled  to  labour,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
a  master;  in  being  vendible  by  one  master  to  another  master; 
and  in  being  subject  at  all  times  to  be  restrained  in  his  libertyt 
and  chastised  in  his  body,  by  the  capricious  will  of  another ;  tbe 
slave  may  appear  to  be  degraded  from  the  human  rank,  and  class- 
ed with  those  irrational  animals  which  fall  under  the  legal  denom- 
ination of  property.  In  being  protected,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
his  life  and  in  his  hmbs,  against  the  violence  of  all  others,  evea 
the  master  of  his  labour  and  his  liberty ;  and  in  being  punishable 
himself  for  all  violence  committed  against  others ;  the  slave  is  no 
less  evidently  regarded  by  the  law  as  a  member  of  the  society,  not 
as  a  part  of  the  irrational  creation  ;  as  a  moral  person,  not  as  a 
mere  article  of  property.  The  federal  constitution,  therefore,  de- 
cides with  great  propriety  on  the  case  of  our  slaves,  when  it  views 
them  in  the  mixed  charactar  of  persons  and  of  properqr*    This  if 
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IB  ftet  thmr  tnie  ciuraeter.  It  is  the  character  heetowed  on  thea 
bf  the  laws  under  which  they  hre  ;  and  it  will  not  be  dented,  that 
these  are  the  proper  criterion  ;  because  it  is  only  under  the  pre* 
text,  that  the  laws  haye  transformed  the  negroes  into  subjects  of 
property,  that  a  place  is  disputed  them  in  the  computation  of  noBH 
bars ;  and  it  is  admitted,  that  if  the  laws  were  to  restore  the  rights 
which  have  been  taken  away,  the  negroes  could  no  longer  be  re* 
fitted  an  equal  share  of  representation  with  the  other  inhabitants. 

This  question  may  be  placed  in  another  light.  It  is  agreed  oa 
all  sides,  that  numbers  are  the  best  scale  of  wealth  and  taxatioot 
as  they  are  the  only  proper  scale  of  representation.  Would  tb« 
convention  have  been  impartial  or  consistent,  if  they  had  rejectedi 
the  slaves  from  the  list  of  inhabitants,  wlien  the  shares  of  repre-* 
•entation  were  to  be  calculated  ;  and  inserted  them  on  the  lisia 
when  the  tariff  of  contributions  was  to  be  adjusted  t  Could  it  be 
reasonably  expected,  that  the  southern  states  would  concur  in  a 
•jstem,  which  considered  their  slaves  in  some  degree  as  men,  when 
burdens  were  to  be  imposed,  but  refused  to  consider  them  in  tha 
aame  light,  when  advantages  were  to  be  conferred  1  Might  not 
aoine  surprise  also  be  expressed,  that  those  who  reproach  the  soothe 
em  states  with  the  barbarous  policy  of  considering  as  property  a 
part  of  their  human  brethren,  should  themselves  contend,  that  the 
l^vernment  to  which  all  the  states  are  to  be  parties,  ought  to  cow- 
aider  this  unfortunate  race  more  completely  in  the  unnatural  light 
of  property,  than  the  very  laws  of  which  they  complain  1 

It  may  be  replied,  perhaps,  that  slaves  are  not  included  in  the 
estimate  of  representatives  in  any  of  the  states  possessing  them* 
They  neither  vote  themselves,  nor  increase  the  votes  of  their  maa- 
tcrs.  Upon  what  principle,  then,  ought  they  to  be  taken  into  the 
federal  estimate  of  representation  1  In  rejecting  them  altogether, 
the  constitution  would,  in  this  respect,  have  followed  the  yery  lawa 
which  have  been  appealed  to,  as  the  proper  guide. 

This  objection  is  repelled  by  a  single  observation.  It  is  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  proposed  constitution,  that  as  the  aggrch 
gate  number  of  representatives  allotted  to  the  several  states  is  to 
be  determined  by  a  federal  rule,  founded  on  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  inhabitants ;  so,  the  right  of  choosing  this  allotted  number 
in  each  state,  is  to  be  exercised  by  such  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  the  state  itself  may  designate.  The  qualifications  on  whicb 
the  right  of  suffrage  depend,  are  not  perhaps  the  same  in  any 
two  states.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  difference  is  very  materia!. 
In  every  state,  a  certain  proportion  of  inhabitants  are  deprived  of 
tbii  right  by  the  constitution  of  the  state,  who  vrill  be  included  in 
33 
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ibe  ceflsut  bj  which  the  federal  constitution  apportioiis  the  repre* 
ientatifes.  In  thi«  point  of  view,  the  southern  states  might  retort 
the  complaint,  by  insisting,  that  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
eenveotion  required  that  no  regard  should  be  had  to  the  policy  of 
particular  states  towards  their  own  inhabitants  ;  and  consequently, 
that  the  slaves,  as  inhabitants,  should  have  been  admitted  into  the 
census  according  to  their  full  number,  in  like  manner  with  other 
inhabitants,  who,  by  the  policy  of  other  states,  are  not  admitted 
to  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  A  rigorous  adherence,  however  to 
this  principle,  is  waved  by  those  who  would  be  gainers  by  it*  All 
that  they  ask  is,  that  equal  moderation  be  shown  on  the  other  side* 
Let  the  case  of  the  slaves  be  considered,  as  it  is  in  truth,  a  pecu- 
liar one.  Let  the  compromising  expedient  of  the  constitution  be 
mutually  adopted,  which  regards  them  as  inhabitants,  but  as  de- 
based by  servitude  below  the  equal  level  of  free  inhabitants,  wbick 
regards  the  slave  as  divested  of  two  fifths  of  the  moii. 

After  all,  may  not  another  ground  be  taken  on  which  this  article 
ef  the  constitution  will  admit  of  a  still  more  ready  defence  1  We 
have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  idea,  that  representation  related 
lo  persons  only,  and  not  at  all  to  property.  But  is  it  a  just  idea  1 
Government  is  instituted  no  less  for  protection  of  the  property, 
than  of  the  persons  of  individuals.  The  one,  as  well  as  the  other, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  represented  by  those  who  are 
eharged  with  the  government.  Upon  this  principle  it  is,  that  in 
several  of  the  states,  and  particularly  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
one  branch  of  the  government  is  intended  more  especially  to  be 
the  guardian  of  property,  and  is  accordingly  elected  by  that  part 
ef  the  society  which  is  most  interested  in  this  object  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  federal  constitution,  this  policy  does  not  prevaiL 
The  rights  of  property  are  committed  into  the  same  hands,  with 
the  personal  rights.  Some  attention  ought,  therefore,  to  be  paid  to 
property,  in  the  choice  of  those  hands. 

For  another  reason,  the  votes  allowed  in  the  federal  legislature 
to  the  people  of  each  state,  ought  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
comparative  wealth  of  the  states.  States  have  not,  like  individu- 
als, an  influence  over  each  other,  arising  from  superiour  advantages 
of  fortune.  If  the  law  allows  an  opulent  citizen  but  a  single  vote 
in  the  choice  of  his  representative,  the  respect  and  consequence 
which  he  derives  from  his  fortunate  situation,  very  frequently  guide 
the  votes  of  others  to  the  objects  of  his  choice  ;  and  through  this 
imperceptible  channel,  the  rights  of  property  are  conveyed  into 
the  public  representation.  A  state  possesses  no  such  influence 
over  other  states.  It  is  not  probable,  that  the  richest  state  in  the 
confederacy  will  ever  influence  the  choice  of  a  single  representa- 
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tive,  in  any  other  state.  Nor  will  the  represeatatiref  of  the 
larger  and  richer  states,  possess  any  other  ad?aiitage  in  the  federal 
legislature,  over  the  representatives  of  other  states,  than  what  majr 
result  from  their  superiour  number  alone.  As  far,  therefore,  aa 
their  superiour  wealth  and  weight  maj  justly  entitle  them  to  any 
mdvautage,  it  ought  to  be  secured  to  them  by  a  superiour  share  of 
representation.  The  new  constitution  is,  in  this  respect,  meterial- 
\y  different  from  the  existing  confederation,  as  well  as  from  thai 
of  the  United  Netherlauds,  and  other  similar  confederacies.  la 
each  of  the  latter,  the  efficacy  of  the  federal  resolutions  depends 
on  the  subsequent  and  voluutary  resolutions  of  the  states  compoe* 
ing  the  union.  Hence  the  states,  though  possessing  an  equal  vote 
in  the  public  councils,  have  an  unequal  influence,  corresponding 
^srith  the  unequal  importance  of  these  subsequent  and  voluntary 
resolutions.  Under  the  proposed  constitution,  the  federal  acts  wiU 
take  effect  without  the  necessary  intervention  of  the  individual 
states.  They  will  depend  merely  on  the  majority  of  votes  in  the 
federal  legislature,  and  consequently  each  vote,  whether  proceed- 
ing from  a  larger  or  smaller  state,  or  a  state  more  or  less  wealthy  or 
powerful,  will  have  an  equal  weight  and  efficacy  ;  in  the  same  maa^ 
ner  as  the  votes  individually  given  in  a  state  legislature,  by  the  rep* 
resentatives  of  unequal  counties  or  other  districts,  have  each  a  pre- 
cise  equality  of  value  and  effect ;  or  if  there  be  any  difference  in 
the  case,  it  proceeds  from  the  difference  in  the  personal  character 
ef  the  individual  representative,  rather  than  from  any  regard  to 
the  extent  of  the  district  from  which  he  comes. 

Such  is  the  reasoning  which  an  advocate  for  the  southern  in- 
terests might  employ  on  this  subject:  and  although  it  may  appear 
to  be  a  little  strained  in  some  points,  yet  on  the  whole,  I  must  con- 
jGms,  that  it  fully  reeoneiles  me  to  the  scale  of  representation  which 
the  convention  have  established. 

In  one  respect,  the  establishment  of  a  common  measure  for  rep- 
resentation and  taxation,  will  have  a  very  salutary  effect.  As  the 
accuracy  of  the  census  to  be  obtained  by  the  congress,  will  neces- 
sarily depend,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  the  disposition,  if  not 
the  cooperation  of  the  states,  it  b  of  great  importance  that  the 
states  should  feel  as  little  bias  as  possible,  to  swell  or  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  their  numbers.  Were  their  share  of  representation 
alone  to  be  governed  by  this  rule,  they  would  have  an  interest  in 
exaggerating  their  inhabitants.  Were  the  rule  to  decide  their 
share  of  taxation  alone,  a  contrary  temptation  would  prevail.  By 
extending  the  rule  to  both  objects,  the  states  will  have  opposite  in- 
terests, which  will  control  and  balance  each  other,  and  produce 
the  requisite  impartiality.  PUBLIUS. 
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NO.  LV. 

By  JAMES  MADISON. 

The  soMU  Subject  Continued,  in  Relation  to  the  Total  Number  of  ike 

Bpdy. 

The  number,  of  which  the  house  of  refyresentatives  is  to  coo* 
■iBt,  forms  another,  and  a  very  interesting  point  of  view,  under 
which  this  branch  of  the  federal  legislature  maj  be  contemplated 
Hearce  anj  article  indeed  in  the  whole  constitution,  seema  to  bo 
rendered  more  worthy  of  attention,  bj  the  weight  of  character,  and 
tbe  apparent  force  of  argument,  with  which  it  has  been  assailed. 

The  charges  exhibited  against  it  are,  first,  that  so  small  a  nu»* 
ber  of  representatives  will  be  an  unsafe  depository  of  the  public 
interests ;  secondly,  that  they  will  not  possess  a  proper  knowledgs 
of  the  local  circumstances  of  their  numerous  constituents;  third* 
ly,  that  they  will  be  taken  from  that  class  of  citizens  which  will 
iymphathize  least  with  the  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
be  most  likely  to  aim  at  a  permanent  elevation  of  the  few,  on  the 
depression  of  the  many";  fourthly,  that  defective  as  the  number 
will  be  in  the  first  instance,  it  will  be  more  and  more  dispropor* 
tkraate,  by  the  increase  of  the  people,  and  the  obstacles  which  will 
prevent  a  correspondent  increase  of  the  representatives. 

In  general  it  may  be  remarked  on  this  subject,  that  no  political 
problem  is  less  susceptible  of  a  precise  solution,  than  tbat  which 
relates  to  the  number  most  convenient  for  a  representative  legisla- 
ture :  nor  is  there  any  point  on  which  the  policy  of  the  several 
mates  is  more  at  variance ;  whether  we  compare  their  legislative 
ftssemblies  directly  with  each  other,  or  consider  the  proportions 
which  they  respectively  bear  to  the  number  of  their  constituents. 
Passing  over  the  difference  between  the  smallest  and  larger  states, 
as  Delaware,  whose  most  numerous  branch  consists  of  twenty-one 
representatives,  and  Massachusetts,  where  it  amounts  to  between 
three  and  four  hundred;  a  very  considerable  difference  is  observ- 
able among  states  nearly  equal  in  population.  The  number  of 
representatives  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  that 
in  the  state  last  mentioned.  New  York,  whose  population  is  to 
tbat  of  South  Carolina  as  six  to  five,  has  little  more  than  one 
third  of  the  number  of  representatives.  As  great  a  disparity  prt" 
Tails  between  the  states  of  Georgia  and  Delaware  or  Rhode  Island. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  representatives  do  not  bear  a  greater  propof- 
tion  to  their  constituents,  than  of  one  for  every  four  or  five  thou- 
sand. In  Rhode  Island,  they  bear  a  proportion  of  at  leaist  one  for 
every  thousand.    And  according  to  the  constitution  of  Geoffi^ 
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tb9  proportion  may  be  eurried  to  one  for  ererj  ten  eleeton ;  and 
mast  unavoidably  far  exceed  the  proportion  in  any  of  the  other 
states. 

Another  general  remark  to  be  made  is,  that  the  ratio  between 
the  representatives  and  the  people,  ought  not  to  be  the  same» 
where  the  latter  are  very  numerous,  as  where  they  are  very  few. 
Were  the  representatives  in  Virginia  to  be  regulated  by  the  stan^ 
mr4  in  Rhode  Island,  they  would,  at  this  time,  amount  to  betweea 
Ibur  and  five  hundred ;  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  to  a 
tbousand.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ratio  of  Pennsylvania,  if  ap* 
pKed  to  the  state  of  Delaware,  would  reduce  the  representativa 
nasembly  of  the  latter  to  seven  or  eight  members.  Nothing  can 
be  more  fallacious,  than  to  found  our  political  calculations  on 
arithmetical  principles.  Sixty  or  seventy  men  may  be  more  prop* 
•riy  trusted  with  a  given  degree  of  power,  than  six  or  seven.  But 
it  does  not  follow,  that  six  or  jeven  hundred  would  be  proportion^ 
sbly  a  better  depository.  And  if  we  carry  on  the  supposition  to 
aix  or  seven  thousand,  the  whole  reasoning  ought  to  be  reversecL 
Xhe  truth  is,  that  in  all  cases,  a  certain  number  at  least  seems  to 
hm  necessary  to  secure  the  benefits  of  free  consultation  and  diseoa- 
aion  ;  and  to  guard  against  too  easy  a  combination  for  improper 
purposes  :  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  ought  at  most  to  be 
kept  within  a  certain  limit,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  in- 
temperance of  a  multitude.  In  all  very  numerous  assemblies,  of 
whatever  characters  composed,  passion  never  fails  to  wrest  the 
neeptre  from  reason.  Had  every  Athenian  citizen  been  a  Socra- 
tes, every  Athenian  assembly  would  still  have  been  a  mob. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  recollect  here  the  observations  which  were 
applied  to  the  case  of  biennial  elections.  For  the  same  reason 
that  the  limited  powers  of  the  congress,  and  the  control  of  the 
•late  legislatures,  justify  less  frequent  elections  than  the  public 
safety  might  otherwise  require ;  the  members  of  tlie  congress  need 
be  less  numerous  than  if  they  possessed  the  whole  power  of  legis- 
lation, and  were  under  no  other  than  the  ordinary  restraints  of 
other  legislative  bodies. 

With  these  general  ideas  in  our  minds,  let  us  weigh  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  stated  against  the  number  of  members  pro- 
posed for  the  house  of  representatives.  It  is  said,  in  the  first 
plaee,  that  so  small  a  number  cannot  be  safely  trusted  with  mo 
tavtch  power. 

The  number  of  which  this  branch  of  the  legislature  is  to  con- 
asty  at  the  outset  of  the  government,  will  be  sixty-five.  Within 
three  years  a  censtis  is  to  be  taken,  when  the  number  may  be 
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itygiiieiited  to  one  for  ererj  thirty  thousand  tnhabttai^;  and 
within  eyery  saccessive  period  of  ten  years,  the  census  is  to  be 
renewed,  and  augmentations  may  continue  to  be  made  under  the 
above  limitation.  Tt  will  not  be  thought  an  extravagant  con|ec- 
ture,  that  the  first  census  will,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  thirty 
thousand,  raise  the  number  of  representatives  to  at  least  one  hub* 
dred.  Estimating  the  negroes  in  the  proportion  of  three  fifths,  it 
can  scarcely  he  doubted,  that  the  population  of  the  United  States 
will,  by  that  time,  if  it  does  not  already,  amount  to  three  millions. 
At  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years,  according  to  the  computed 
rate  of  increase,  the  number  of  representatives  will  amount  to 
two  hundred ;  and  of  fifty  years,  to  four  hundred.  This  is  a  nnta- 
ber,  which  I  presume  will  put  an  end  to  all  fears  arising  from  the 
snoalhiess  of  the  body.  I  take  for  granted  here,  what  I  sliall,  in 
answering  the  fourth  objection,  hereafter  show,  that  the  number 
ef  representatives  will  be  augmented,  from  time  to  time,  in  th« 
manner  provided  by  the  constitution.  On  a  contrary  supposition, 
I  should  admit  the  objection  to  have  very  great  weight  indeed. 

The  true  question  to  be  decided  then  is,  whether  the  smallneatf 
of  the  number,  as  a  temporary  regulation,  be  dangerous  to  tb# 
public  liberty  ?  Whether  sixty-five  members  for  a  few  years,  and 
B  hundred,  or  two  hundred,  for  a  few  more,  be  a  safe  depository 
for  a  limited  and  well-guarded  power  of  legislating  for  the  United 
States?  I  must  own  that  I  could  not  give  a  negative  answer  to 
this  question,  without  first  obliterating  every  impression  which  I 
have  received,  with  regard  to  the  present  genius  of  the  people  of 
America,  the  spirit  which  actuates  the  state  legislatures,  and  tha 
principles  which  are  incorporated  with  the  political  character  of 
every  class  of  citizens.  I  am  unable  to  conceive,  that  the  people 
of  America  in  their  present  temper,  or  under  any  circumstances 
which  can  speedily  happen,  will  choose,  and  every  second  year 
repeat  the  choice,  of  sixty-five  or  a  hundred  men,  who  would  be 
disposed  to  form  and  pursue  a  scheme  of  tyranny  or'  treachery. 
1  am  unable  to  conceive,  that  the  state  legislatures,  which  mu^ 
feel  so  many  motives  to  watch,  and  which  possess  so  many  means 
of  counteracting  the  federal  legislature,  would  fail  either  to  detect 
or  to  defeat  a  conspiracy  of  the  latter  against  the  liberties  of  their 
common  constituents.  I  am  equally  anable  to  conceive,  that  there 
are  at  this  time,  or  can  be  in  any  short  time  in  the  United  States, 
any  sixty-five  or  a  hundred  men,  capable  of  recommending  them- 
selves to  the  choice  of  the  people  at  large,  who  would  either  de- 
sire or  dare,  within  the  short  space  of  two  years,  to  betray  the 
eolemn  trust  committed  to  them.     What  change  of  circumstances, 
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tiaie,  and  a  faller  popaknion  of  our  countrj,  nay  prodnee,  r«» 
-^roi  a  prophetic  spirit  to  declare,  which  makes  do  part  of  my 
pretensioDa.  But  judging  from  the  circumstances  now  before  uf, 
and  from  the  probable  state  of  them  within  a  moderate  period  of 
lime,  I  must  pronounce,  that  the  liberties  of  America  cannot  be 
unsafe^  in  the  number  of  hands  proposed  by  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. 

From  what  quarter  can  the  danger  proceed  1  Are  we  afraid  of 
foreign  gold  t  If  foreign  gold  could  so  easily  corrupt  our  federal 
rulers,  and  enable  them  to  ensnare  and  betray  their  constituentSy 
.iiow  has  it  happened  that  we  are  at  this  time  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent nation  t  The  congress  which  conducted  us  through  the  rev- 
olution, were  a  less  numerous  body  than  their  successors  will  be  : 
they  were  not  chosen  by,  nor  responsible  to,  their  fellow-cittzena 
«it  large :  though  appointed  from  year  to  year,  and  recallable  at 
pleasure,  they  were  generally  continued  for  three  years  ;  and  prior 
to  the  ratification  of  the  federal  articles,  for  a  still  longer  term : 
they  held  their  consultations  always  under  the  veil  of  secreey : 
they  had  the  sole  transaction  of  our  affairs  with  foreign  aations  : 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  they  had  the  fate  of  their 
country  more  in  their  hands,  than  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ever  be  the 
case  with  our  future  representatives ;  and  from  the  greatness  of 
the  prize  at  stake,  and  ihe  eagerness  of  the  party  which  lost  it,  it 
may  well  be  supposed,  that  the  use  of  other  means  than  force 
would  not  have  been  sciupled  :  yet  we  know  by  happy  experience, 
that  the  public  trust  was  not  betrayed  ;  nor  has  the  purity  of  our 
public  councils  in  this  particular  ever  suffered,  even  from  the  whis- 
pers of  calumny. 

la  the  danger  apprehended  from  the  other  branches  of  the  fede- 
ral government  1  But  where  are  the  means  to  be  found  by  the 
president,  or  the  senate,  or  both  ?  Their  emoluments  of  office,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  will  not,  and  without  a  previous  corruption  of 
the  house  of  representatives  cannot,  more  than  suffice  for  very 
different  purposes :  their  private  fortunes,  «s  they  must  all  be 
American  citizens,  cannot  possibly  be  sources  of  danger.  The 
only  means  then  which  they  can  possess,  will  be  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  appointments.  Is  it  here  that  suspicion  rests  her  charge? 
Sometimes  we  are  told,  that  this  fund  of  corruption  is  to  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  president,  in  subduing  the  ^virtue  of  the  senate. 
Now,  the  fidelity  of  the  other  house  is  to  be  the  victim.  The  im- 
probability of  such  a  mercenary  and  perfidious  combination  of  the 
aeveral  members  of  government,  standiug  on  as  different  founda- 
tioas  as  republican  principles  will  well  admit,  and  at  the  same  time 
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MXMMHitaUe  to  the  society  orer  wbiefa  tbey  are  plac^,  o«^  wtoam 
to  quiet  this  apprehension.  Bot  fortunately  the  constitution  has 
provided  a  still  further  safeguard.  The  members  of  the  coogreaa 
are  rendered  ineligible  to  any  civil  offices,  that  maj  be  created,  or 
of  which  the  emoluments  may  be  increased,  during  the  term  of 
their  election.  No  offices,  therefore,  can  be  dealt  out  to  the  eziai- 
ing  members,  but  such  as  may  become  vacant  by  ordinary  carnal 
ties  ;  and  to  suppose  that  these  would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  the 
guardians  of  the  people,  selected  by  the  people  themselves^  is  to 
renounce  every  rale  by  which  events  ought  to  be  caleulated,  and 
to  substitute  an  indiscriminate  and  unbounded  jealousy,  with  which 
^11  reasoning  must  be  vain.  The  sincere  friends  of  liberty,  whs 
•give  themselves  up  to  the  extravagancies  of  this  passtoor  are  not 
aware  of  the  injury  they  do  their  own  cause.  As  there  is  a  degree 
of  depravity  in  mankind,  which  requires  a  certain  degree  of  cti^ 
eamspection  and  distrust :  so  there  are  other  qualities  in  hnmaa 
nature,  which  justify  a  certain  portion  of  esteem  and  confidence. 
Republican  government  presupposes  the  existence  of  these  quali- 
ties in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  form.  Were  the  ptctures 
which  have  been  drawn  by  the  political  jealousy  of  some,  among 
OS,  faithfiil  likenesses  of  the  human  character,  the  inference  would 
be,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  virtue  among  men  for  self-govern- 
ment;  and  that  nothing  less  than  the  chains  of  despotism  cam 
restrain  them  from  destroying  and  devouring  one  another. 

puBLros. 
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Br  JAMES  MADISON. 

ITke  same  Subject  Continued,  in  RekUien  to  the  same  Point* 

The  second  charge  against  the  house  of  representatives  is,  that 
it  will  be  too  small  to  possess  a  due  knowledge  of  the  interests  of 
its  constituents.       • 

As  this  objection  evidently  proceeds  from  a  comparison  of  the 
proposed  number  of  representatives,  with  the  great  extent  of  the 
United  States,  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  diversity 
of  their  interests,  witliout  taking  into  view,  at  the  same  lime,  tho^ 
circumstances  which  will  distinguish  the  congress  from  other  leg- 
islative bodies,  the  best  answer  that  can  be  given  to  it  will  be  a 
brief  explanation  of  these  peculiarities. 

It  is  a  sound  and  important  principle,  that  the  representative 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  interests  and  circumstances  of  his 
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•OBtlitQeiitt*  9mt  thiB  principle  can  extend  no  fitrtbert  tbm  to  dioeo 
«inMiiiifltaneet  and  iniereflts  to  which  the  aathority  and  care  of  the 
iepreeentati?e  relate.  An  ignorance  of  a  variety  of  minute  atti 
particular  objects,  which  do  not  lie  within  the  coinpaae  of  legia* 
lation,  is  consistent  with  every  attribute  necessary  to  a  due  paiw 
formance  of  the  legislative  trust.  In  determining  the  extent  of  ia- 
Ibnnation  required  in  the  exercise  of  a  particular  authority,  r^  . 
course  then  must  be  had  to  the  objects  within  the  purview  of  that 
authority. 

What  are  to  be  the  objects  of  federal  legislation  ?  Those  whicli 
are  of  roost  importance,  and  which  seem  most  to  require  local 
knowledge,  are  commerce,  taxation,  and  the  militia. 

A  proper  regulation  of  commerce  requires  much  informatioB^ 
as  has  been  elsewhere  remarked  ;'but  as  far  as  this  information  re- 
lates to  the  laws  and  local  situation  of  each  individual  state,  a  very 
fBW  representatives  would  be  very  sufficient  vehicles  of  it  to  tha 
federal  councils. 

Taxation  will  consist,  in  a  great  measure,  of  duties  which  wiB 
be  involved  in  the  regulation  of  commerce.  So  far  the  preceding 
remark  is  applicable  to  this  object.  As  far  as  it  may  consist  of 
internal  collections,  a  more  diffusive  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
atauces  of  the  state  may  be  necessary.  But  will  not  this  also  be 
possessed  in  sufficient  degree  by  a  very  few  intelligent  men,  di^ 
fusively  elected  within  the  state  t  Divide  the  largest  state  into 
ten  or  twelve  districts,  and  it  will  be  found  that  there  will  be  no 
peculiar  local  interest  in  either,  which  will  not  be  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  representative  of  the  district.  Besides  this  source  of 
information,  the  laws  of  the  state,  framed  by  representatives  from 
every  part  of  it,  will  be  almost  of  themselves  a  sufficient  guide. 
In  every  state  there  have  been  made,  and  must  continue  to  be 
made,  regulations  on  this  subject,  which  will,  in  many  cases,  leave 
little  more  to  be  done  by  the  federal  legislature,  than  to  review  tha 
different  laws,  and  reduce  them  into  one  general  act  A  skilful 
individual  in  his  closet,  with  all  the  local  codae  before  him,  might 
compile  a  law  on  some  subjects  of  taxation  for  the  whole  anion, 
without  any'aid  from  oral  information  ;  and  it  may  be  expected,  * 
that  whenever  internal  taxes  may  be  necessary,  and  particnlarij 
in  cases  requiring  uniformity  throughout  the  states,  the  more  sim- 
ple objects  will  be  preferred.  To  be  fully  sensible  of  the  faciliigr 
which  will  be  given  to  this  branch  of  the  federal  legislation,  bj 
the  assistance  of  the  state  codes,  we  need  only  suppose  for  a  ma- 
ment,  that  this  or  any  other  state  were  divided  into  a  number  of 
paftf ,  each  haring  and  exercising  within  itself  a  power  of  local 
84  • 
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of  cack  flate  will  not  odIj 

t  kMwIedfc  of  iu  kws,  and  a  local 

e:<tncts;  Wt  will  probablj  in    all 

vij  ercs  at  tke  ? erj  dme  be  mem- 

.wteieal  tW  loeal  iafbrmation   a.ii4 

»of  ^t  JKHT  «!«  MBB^Ue^  omI  Itohi  wbooce  they  maj 

a  Ycrr  itm  kaa^  ittUi  the  lepalatnre  of  the 

Can 

7^  of  the  Bulitia,  there  are  scarcelj 
i  u  itfacace  w  which  local  knowledge  can  be 
;  »  Iw  sBOBMorr.  TW  craeraJ  £Me  of  the  country,  whether 
>fvs\  wmetm  at  for  the  operations  of  infantry  or 
.  »  iWr""  the  mlIt  coasideration  of  this  nature  that  eaa 
^asM^  TW  vt  «f  w«r  teaches  general  principles  of  organisA- 
^Mki,  iwo«BMM,i  aad  dKctplioe,  which  apply  universally. 

TW  lananm  laadet  will  discern  that  the  reasoning  here  osedf 
^  tm  cat  sidhcMacT  of  a  osoderate  number  of  representativeSt 
^,^  0«^  Ml  «»y  my<tt,  contradict  what  was  urged  on  another 
w«:h  rr^pud  to  the  extensire  information  which  the  rep- 
i  ««^cht  lo  possctis,  and  the  time  that  might  be  necessary 
Ac  »(ya-iT^  lil^  TWs  iafbrmation,  so  far  as  it  may  relate  to  local 
^j^H^tts  «^  i<i»J»wd  necessary  and  difficult,  not  by  a  difference  of 
|h««  «a^  W^  eirciiasstaaces  within  a  single  state,  but  of  those 
.  ^yi^fiHM  sutea.  Taking  each  state  by  itself,  iu  laws  are 
,  aiMl  its  iaterests  but  little  diversified.  A  few  men,  there- 
l^«^  mvx  ^vMOss  all  the  knowledge  requisite  for  a  proper  repre- 
^laitiirrr  sMT  lhem«  Were  the  iuteresU  and  affairs  of  each  indi- 
^%Jlaal  «Mile  piNrfect^  simple  and  uniform,  a  knowledge  of  them 
M  44#  VkMt  w^Miid  iuTolTe  a  knowledge  of  them  in  every  other,  and 
^  H  kgi)»  stale  might  he  competently  represented  by  a  single 
^i«b^#r  lakea  Ihim  any  part  of  it.  On  a  comparison  of  the  dif* 
t^%m  malas  lofethar,  we  find  a  great  dissimilarity  in  their  laws, 
^^  m  iManv  other  aircumstancea  connected  with  the  objects  of 
l^r^  l«gui)alion«  with  all  of  which  the  federal  representatives 
^u«f hi  lo  have  some  acquaintance.  Whilst  a  few  representatives, 
lligtifrni  f^Mia  each  state,  may  bring  with  tbem  a  due  knowledge 
^  IJhf ir  ow«  sl«le»  every  fepreeaatative  will  have  much  iafomation 
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to  fleqmro  coneeraing  all  the  oAer  states.  The  ehatiges  of  time^ 
OS  was  formerly  remarked,  od  the  comparattfe  sitaation  of  tke  dil» 
lereot  states,  will  have  ao  assimilating  effect*  The  efkd  of  timo 
ea  the  internal  affairs  of  the  states,  taken  singlj,  will  he  just  the 
oontrarj.  Kt  present,  some  of  the  states  are  little  more  tluui  * 
society  of  husbandmen.  Few  of  them  have  made  much  progress 
in  those  branches  of  industry,  which  give  a  variety  and  complexilf 
to  the  affairs  of  a  nation.  These,  however,  will  in  all  of  them  be 
the  fruits  of  a  more  advanced  population ;  and  will  require,  o« 
the  part  of  each  state,  a  fuller  representation.  The  foresight  of 
the  convention  has  accordingly  taken  care,  that  the  progress  ef 
population  may  be  accompanied  with  a  proper  increase  of  the 
representative  branch  of  the  government. 

The  experience  of  Great  Britain,  which  presents  to  mankind  so 
many  political  lessons,  both  of  the  monitory  and  exemplary  kind, 
and  which  has  been  frequently  consulted  in  the  course  of  these 
inquiries,  corroborates  the  result  of  the  reflections  which  we  have 
just  made.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  cannot  be  stated  at  less  than  eight  millions. 
The  representatives  of  these  eight  millions  in  the  house  of  coqh 
BOOS,  amount  to  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  Of  this  number, 
one  ninth  are  elected  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  persons,  and 
one  half,  by  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  per* 
sons.*  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  half  thus  elected,  and  who 
do  not  even  reside  among  the  people  at  large,  can  add  any  thing 
either  to  the  security  of  the  people  against  the  government,  or  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  circumstances  and  interests  in  the  legisla- 
tire  councils.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  notorious,  that  they  are  more 
frequently  the  representatives  and  instruments  of  the  executive 
magistrate,  than  the  guardians  and  advocates  of  the  popular  rights. 
They  might,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  be  considered  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  deduction  from  the  real  representa- 
tives of  the  nation.  We  will,  however,  consider  them  in  this  light 
alone,  and  will  not  extend  the  deduction  to  a  considerable  number 
of  others,  who  do  not  reside  among  their  constituents,  are  very 
iaintly  connected  with  them,  and  have  very  little  particular  knowl- 
edge of  their  affairs.  With  all  these  concessions,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  persons  only,  will  be  the  depository  of  the  safe- 
ty, interest,  and  happiness  of  eight  millions';  that  is  to  say,  there 
will  be  one  representative  only,  to  maintain  the  rights,  and  explain 
the  situation,  of  twenty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  con- 
stituents,  in  an  assembly  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  executive 
*  Bush's  PoUUca]  Diti|Dititiou. 
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4Mooinit«Ue  to  die  society  otbt  wbiefa  they  are  placed,  o«ffat  i 
to  qaiet  tliis  ap|>rebefiflioD.  But  fortunately  the  constitutioii  h«s 
provided  a  still  further  safeguard.  The  members  of  the  coDgreai 
are  rendered  ineligible  to  any  civil  offices,  that  may  be  created,  or 
of  which  the  emoluments  may  be  increased,  during  the  term  of 
their  election.  No  offices,  therefore,  can  be  dealt  out  to  the  eziflU 
ing  members,  but  such  as  may  become  vacant  by  ordinary  casaml- 
ties  ;  and  to  suppose  that  these  would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  the 
guardians  of  the  people,  selected  by  the  people  themselves,  m  to 
renounce  every  rale  by  which  events  ought  to  be  calculated,  etad 
to  substitute  an  indiscriminate  and  unbounded  jealousy,  with  whicb 
all  reasoning  must  be  vain.  The  sincere  friends  of  liberty,  irli* 
give  themselves  up  to  the  extravagancies  of  this  passtonr  are  noC 
aware  of  the  injury  they  do  their  own  cause.  As  there  is  a  degree 
of  depravity  in  mankind,  which  requires  a  certain  degree  of  cii^ 
eumspection  and  distrust :  so  there  are  other  qualities  in  humaa 
nature,  which  justify  a  certain  portion  of  esteem  and  confidence. 
Republican  government  presupposes  the  existence  of  these  quali- 
ties in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  form.  Were  the  pictures 
which  have  been  drawn  by  the  political  jealousy  of  some,  amoag 
oa,  faithfiil  likenesses  of  the  human  character,  the  inference  would 
be,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  virtue  among  men  for  self-govern- 
ment; and  that  nothing  less  than  the  chains  of  despotism  eaa 
restrain  them  from  destroying  and  devouriug  one  another. 

PUBLTOS^ 


NO.  LVI. 

By  JAMES  MADISON. 

The  same  Subject  Continued^  in  RekUion  to  the  same  Point, 

The  second  charge  against  the  house  of  representatives  is,  that 
it  will  be  too  small  to  possess  a  due  knowledge  of  the  interests  of 
its  constituents.       * 

As  this  objection  evidently  proceeds  from  a  comparison  of  the 
proposed  number  of  representatives,  with  the  great  extent  of  the 
United  States,  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  diversity 
of  their  interests,  witliout  taking  into  view,  at  the  same  time,  the^ 
circumstances  which  will  distinguish  the  congress  from  other  leg^ 
islative  bodies,  the  best  answer  that  can  be  given  to  it  will  be  a 
brief  explanation  of  these  peculiarities. 

It  is  a  sound  and  important  principle,  that  the  representative 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  interests  and  circumstances  of  his 
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•OBftiUwntf.  9mt  this  piineiple  can  extend  no  fiirthert  thn  to  dioet 
ctrcymstances  and  interests  to  which  the  authority  and  care  of  tha 
representative  relate.  An  igDorance  of  a  variety  of  mionte  and 
particular  objects,  which  do  not  he  within  the  compass  of  legis- 
lation, is  consistent  with  every  attribute  necessary  to  a  due  perw 
formance  of  the  legislative  trust.  In  determining  the  extent  of  ia- 
Ibrmation  required  in  the  exercise  of  a  particular  authority,  r^ 
course  then  must  be  had  to  the  objects  within  the  purview  of  that 
anthority. 

What  are  to  be  the  objects  of  federal  legislation  ?  Those  which 
are  of  roost  importance,  and  which  seem  most  to  require  local 
knowledge,  are  commerce,  taxation,  and  the  militia. 

A  proper  regulation  of  commerce  requires  much  infonnatioB» 
as  has  been  elsewhere  remarked  ;'but  as  far  as  this  information  re- 
lates to  the  laws  and  local  situation  of  each  individual  state,  a  very 
few  representatives  would  be  very  sufficient  vehicles  of  it  to  Um 
federal  councils. 

Taxation  will  consist,  in  a  great  measure,  of  duties  which  wiB 
be  involved  in  the  regulation  of  commerce.  So  far  the  preceding 
remark  is  applicable  to  this  object.  As  far  as  it  may  consist  of 
internal  collections,  a  more  diffusive  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  state  may  be  necessary.  But  will  not  this  also  be 
possessed  in  sufficient  degree  by  a  very  few  intelligent  men,  di^ 
fusively  elected  within  the  state  1  Divide  the  largest  state  into 
ten  or  twelve  districts,  and  it  will  be  found  that  there  will  be  no 
peculiar  local  interest  in  either,  which  will  not  be  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  representative  of  the  district.  Besides  this  source  of 
information,  the  laws  of  the  state,  framed  by  representatives  from 
every  part  of  it,  will  be  almost  of  themselves  a  sufficient  guide* 
In  every  state  there  have  been  made,  and  must  continue  to  be 
made,  regulations  on  this  subject,  which  will,  in  many  cases,  leave 
little  more  to  be  done  by  the  federal  legislature,  than  to  review  tha 
different  laws,  and  reduce  them  into  one  general  act  A  skilful 
individual  in  his  closet,  with  all  the  local  codii  before  him,  might 
compile  a  law  on  some  subjects  of  taxation  for  the  whole  anion, 
without  any'aid  from  oral  information  ;  and  it  may  be  expected,  ' 
that  whenever  internal  taxes  may  be  necessary,  and  particalarlj 
in  cases  requiring  uniformity  throughout  the  states,  the  more  sim- 
ple objects  will  be  preferred.  To  be  fully  sensible  of  the  fociliigr 
which  will  be  given  to  this  branch  of  the  federal  legislation,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  state  codes,  we  need  only  suppose  for  a  ma- 
ment,  that  this  or  any  other  state  were  divided  into  a  nnmbar  of 
parts,  each  haTing  and  exercising  wilbin  itself  a  power  of  local 
84 


ligiiiaiim.  Jb  it  not  evident  ikait  a  degree  of  local  inftiiaiatiQn 
ead  preparatorj  labour,  would  be  found  in  tbe  tei^eral  vdunies  of 
Ibeir  proceedings  which  wouid  very  much  shorten  the  labour*  of 
ebe  general  legislature,  and  render  a  much  smaller  number  of 
fnembers  t^ifficient  for  it  1 

■  Tbe  federal  councils  will  derive  great,  advantage  from  another 
•circmBstance.  The  representatives  of  each  state  will  not  odIj 
liring  with  them  a  considerable  knowledge  of  its  laws,  and  a  local 
knowledge  of  their  respective  districts ;  but  will  probably  in  all 
«asee  have  been  members,  and  may  even  at  the  very  time  be  mem- 
bers of  the  state  legislature,  where  all  the  local  information  and 
interests  of  the  state  are  assembled,  and  from  whence  they  may 
easily  be  conveyed  by  a  yerj  few  hands  into  the  legislature  of  tbe 
United  Sutes. 

With  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  militia,  there  are  scarcely 
any  circumstances  in  reference  to  which  local  knowledge  can  be 
•aid  to  be  necessary.  The  genera]  face  of  the  country,  whether 
Aiountainous  or  level,  most  fit  for  the  operations  of  infantry  or 
cavalry,  is  almost  the  only  consideration  of  this  nature  that  can 
occur.  The  art  of  war  teaches  general  principles  of  orgaoisa* 
tion,  movement,  and  discipline,  which  apply  universally* 

The  attentive  reader  will  discern  that  the  reasoning  here  used, 
to  prove  the  sufficiency  of  a  moderate  number  of  representatives, 
does  not,  in  any  respect,  contradict  what  was  urged  on  another 
•occasion,  with  regard  to  tbe  extensive  information  which  the  rep- 
resentatives ought  to  possess,  and  tbe  time  that  might  be  necessary 
for  acquiring  it.  This  information,  so  far  as  it  may  relate  to  local 
ob^cu,  is  rendered  necessary  and  difficult,  not  by  a  difference  of 
laws  and  local  circumstances  within  a  single  state,  but  of  thoee 
among  different  states.  Taking  each  state  by  itself,  its  laws  are 
the  same,  and  its  interests  but  little  diversified.  A  few  ifnen,  there- 
fore, will  possess  all  the  knowledge  requisite  for  a  proper  repre- 
aentation  of  them.  Were  the  interests  and  affairs  of  each  indi- 
vidual state  perfect^  simple  and  uniform,  a  knowledge  of  them 
in  one  part  would  involve  a  knowledge  of  them  in  every  other,  and 
the  whole  state  might  be  competently  represented  by  a  single 
member  taken  from  any  part  of  it.  On  a  comparison  of  tbe  dif- 
ferent states  together,  we  find  a  great  dissimilarity  in  their  laws, 
and  in  many  other  eircumstances  connected  with  the  objects  of 
federal  legislation,  with  all  of  which  the  federal  representatives 
ought  to  have  some  acquaintance.  Whilst  a  few  representatives, 
therefore,  from  each  state,  may  bring  with  them  a  due  knowledge 
4>f  their  own  state,  every  representative  will  have  much  inforoMition 
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to  flequiro  coneerniiig  all  the  oAer  stotes.  The  ebatigM  of  timo^ 
at  wa8  formerlj  remarked,  on  the  comparative  sitaation  of  tiM  dil» 
lerent  states,  will  have  ao  assimilating  effect.  The  effect  of  tinio 
•tt  the  internal  affairs  of  the  states,  taken  singly,  will  he  just  the 
aontrarj.  fit  present,  some  of  the  states  are  little  more  thaa  * 
•octet/  of  hushandmen.  Few  of  them  have  made  much  progress 
in  those  branches  of  industry,  which  give  a  variety  and  compleJEilgF 
to  the  affairs  of  a  nation.  These,  however,  will  in  all  of  them  be 
the  fruits  of  a  more  advanced  population ;  and  will  requirOf  o« 
the  part  of  each  state,  a  fuller  representation.  The  foresight  of 
the  convention  has  accordingly  taken  care,  that  the  progress  ef 
population  may  be  accompanied  with  a  proper  increase  of  the 
representative  branch  of  the  government. 

The  experience  of  Great  Britain,  which  presents  to  mankind  so 
many  political  lessons,  both  of  the  monitory  and  exemplary  kind, 
and  which  has  been  frequently  consulted  in  the  course  of  these 
inquiries,  corroborates  the  result  of  the  reflections  which  we  have 
just  made.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  cannot  be  stated  at  less  than  eight  millions. 
The  representatives  of  these  eight  millions  in  the  house  of  com« 
Bons,  amount  to  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  Of  this  numftMr, 
one  ninth  are  elected  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  persons,  and 
one  half,  by  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  per* 
sons.*  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  half  thus  elected,  and  who 
do  not  even  reside  among  the  people  at  large,  can  add  any  thijig 
either  to  the  security  of  the  people  against  the  government,  or  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  circumstances  and  interests  in  the  legisla- 
tive councils.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  notorious,  that  they  are  more 
frequently  the  representatives  and  instruments  of  the  executive 
magistrate,  than  the  guardians  and  advocates  of  the  popular  rights. 
They  might,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  be  considered  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  deduction  from  the  real  representa- 
tives of  the  nation.  We  will,  however,  consider  them  in  this  light 
alone,  and  will  not  extend  the  deduction  to  a  considerable  number 
of  others,  who  do  not  reside  among  their  constituents,  are  very 
faintly  connected  with  them,  and  have  very  little  particular  knowl- 
edge of  their  aflfiairs.  With  all  these  concessions,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  persons  only,  will  be  the  depository  of  the  safe- 
ty, interest,  and  happiness  of  eight  millions ^  that  is  to  say,  there 
will  be  one  representative  only,  to  maintain  the  rights,  and  explain 
the  situation,  of  twenty-tight  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  con- 
■tituentSi  in  an  assembly  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  executive 

*  Ba^'s  Ptoliticftl  Diiqairittou. 
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ioflaeoee,  mnd  extending  its  aothoritj  to  everj  object,  of  I 
within  a  nation  whose  affairs  are  in  the  highest  degree  diversified 
and  complicated.  Yet  it  is  verj  certain,  not  only  that  a  Takiable 
portion  of  freedom  has  beeo  preserved  under  all  these  circain** 
slanees,  bat  that  the  defects  in  the  British  code  are  ctikrgeable,  id 
m  very  small  proportion,  on  the  ignorance  of  the  legislature  ooo- 
ecming  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  Allowing  to  this  caae 
tbe  weight  which  is  due  to  it,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of  the 
iKWse  of  representatives  as  above  explained,  it  seems  to  give  the 
luUest  assurance,  that  a  representative  for  every  thirty  tkmtsamd 
Mabiiants^  will  render  the  latter  both  a  safe  and  competent  guar- 
dian of  tbe  interests  which  will  be  confided  to  it.      PUBLIUS. 


NO.  Lvn. 

Br  JAMES  MADISON. 


The  same  Sulyect  Continued^  in  relation  to  the  supposed  tendency  of 
the  Plan  of  the  Convention  to  elevate  the  Few  above  the  Many, 

The  third  charge  against  the  house  of  representatives  is,  that 
it  will  be  taken  from  that  class  of  citizens  which  will  have  least 
sympathy  with  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  and  be  most  likely  to  aim 
at  an  ambitious  sacrifice  of  the  many,  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
tbe  few» 

Of  all  the  objections  which  have  been  framed  against  the  fede« 
ral  constitution,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary.  Whilst 
tbe  objection  itself  is  levelled  against  a  pretended  oligarchy,  the 
principle  of  it  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  republican  government. 

The  aim  of  every  political  constitution  is,  or  ought  to  be,  firsti 
to  obtain  for  rulers  men  who  possess  most  wisdom  to  discern,  and 
most  virtue  to  pursue,  the  common  good  of  the  society;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  to  take  the  most  effectual  precautions  for  keeping 
tbera  virtuous,  whilst  they  continue  to  hold  their  public  trust.  The 
elective  mode  of  obtaining  rulers,  is  the  characteristic  policy  of 
republican  government.  The  means  relied  on  in  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  preventing  their  degeneracy,  are  numerous  and  vari- 
ous. The  most  effectual  one,  is  such  a  limitation  of  the  term  of 
appointments,  as  will  maintain  a  proper  responsibility  to  the  peo* 
pie. 

Let  me  now  ask,  what  circumstance  there  is  in  the  constitution 
of  tbe  house  of  representatives,  that  violates  the  principles  of  re« 
publican  government ;  or  favours  the  elevation  of  the  few,  on  tbe 
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mat  rf  the  mnnj  t  Let  me  a«k,  whether  every  circumstance  if 
tt0tt  on  the  cofrttrary,  strictly  conformahie  to  these  principles  ;  and 
•crupuloosly  impartial  to  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  every  class 
and  description  of  citizens  ? 

Who  are  to  be  the  electors  of  the  federal  representatives  !  Not 
the  neb,  more  than  the  poor ;  not  the  learned,  more  than  the  igno- 
rant ;  not  the  haughty  heirs  of  distinguished  names,  more  than  the 
Inimble  sons  of  obscurity  and  unpropitious  fortune.  The  electors 
are  to  be  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
am  to  be  the  same  who  exercise  the  right  in  every  state  of  elect- 
ing the  correspondent  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  state. 

l¥ho  are  to  be  the  objects  of  popntar  choice  1  Every  citizea 
whose  merit  may  recommend  him  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  country.  No  qualification  of  wealth,  or  birth,  or  religious 
Aiitfa,  or  of  civil  profession,  is  permitted  to  fetter  the  judgment  or 
disappoint  the  inclination  of  the  people. 

If  we  consider  the  situation  of  the  men  on  whom  the  free  suf- 
frages of  their  fellow-citizens  may  confer  the  representative  trusty 
we  shall  find  it  involving  every  security  which  can  be  devised  or 
desired  for  their  fidelity  to  their  constituents. 

In  the  first  place,  as  they  will  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
preference  of  their  fellow-citizens,  we  are  to  presume,  that  in  gen- 
eral they  will  be  somewhat  distinguished  also  by  those  qualities 
which  entitle  them  to  it,  and  which  promise  a  sincere  and  scrupn- 
lous  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  engagements. 

In  the  second  place,  they  will  enter  into  the  public  service  under 
circumstances  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  temporary  affection 
at  least  to  their  constituents.  There  is  in  every  breast  a  sensibil- 
ity to  marks  of  honour,  of  favour,  of  esteem,  and  of  confidence, 
which,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  interest,  is  some  pledge 
ibr  gratefiil  and  benevolent  returns.  Ingratitude  is  a  common 
topic  of  declamation  against  human  nature  ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  instances  of  it  are  but  too  frequent  and  flagrant,  both 
in  public  and  in  private  life.  But  the  universal  and  extreme  indig- 
nation which  it  inspires,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  energy  and  preva- 
lence of  the  contrary  sentiment. 

In  the  third  place,  those  ties  which  bind  the  representative  to 
his  constituents,  are  strengthened  by  motives  of  a  more  selfish  na- 
tvre.  His  pride  and  vanity  attach  him  to  a  form  of  government 
which  favours  his  pretensions,  and  gives  him  a  share  in  its  honours 
and  distinctions.  Whatever  hopes  or  projects  might  be  entertain- 
ed by  a  few  aspiring  characters,  it  must  generally  happen,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  men  deriving  their  advancement  from  thair 
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iiifl«eiiee  with  the  people^  would  bare  more  to  bope  fi^om  a  preaer* 
TatioD  of  their  favour,  than  from  innorations  in  the.  govenuDenl 
subversive  of  the  authoritj  of  the  people. 

All  these  securities,  however,  would  be  found  very  insi^eieiit 
without  the  restraint  of  frequent  elections.  Hence,  in  the  fburtb 
place,  the  house  of  representatives  is  so  constituted,  as  to  support 
in  the  members  an  habitual  recollection  of  their  dependence  on 
the  people.  Before  the  sentiments  impressed  on  their  minds  by 
the  mode  of  their  elevation  can  be  effaced  bj  the  exercise  of  pow- 
er, thej  will  be  compelled  to  anticipate  the  moment  when  tfaeir 
power  is  to  cease,  when  their  exercise  of  it  is  to  be  reviewed,  and 
when  thej  must  descend  to  the  level  from  which  tbej  were  raised ; 
there  for  ever  to  remain,  unless  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust 
shall  have  established  their  title  to  a  renewal  of  it. 

I  will  add,  as  a  fifth  circumstance  in  the  situation  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  restraining  them  from  oppressive  measures* 
that  they  can  make  no  law  which  will  not  have  its  f\ill  operation 
on  themselves  and  their  friends,  as  well  as  on  the  great  mass  of  the 
society.  This  has  always  been  deemed  one  of  the  strongest  bonds 
by  which  human  policy  can  connect  the  rulers  and  the  people  to- 
gether. It  creates  between  them  that  communion  of  interest,  and 
sympathy  of  sentiments,  of  which  few  governments  have  furnish- 
ed examples ;  but  without  which  every  government  degenerates 
into  tyranny.  If  it  be  asked,  what  is  to  restrain  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives from  making  legal  discriminations  in  favour  of  them- 
selves, and  a  particular  class  of  the  society ;  I  answer,  the  genius 
of  the  whole  system  ;  the  nature  of  just  and  constitutional  laws; 
and,  above  all,  the  vigilant  and  manly  spirit  which  actuates  the 
people  of  America  ;  a  spirit  which  nourishes  freedom,  and  in  re- 
turn is  nourished  by  it. 

If  this  spirit  shall  ever  be  so  far  debased,  as  to  tolerate  a  law 
not  obligatory  on  the  legislature,  as  well  as  on  the  people,  the  peo- 
ple will  be  prepared  to  tolerate  any  thing  but  liberty. 

Such  will  be  the  relation  between  the  house  of  representatives 
and  their  constituents.  Duty,  gratitude,  interest,  ambition  itself* 
are  the  chords  by  which  they  will  be  bound  to  fidelity  and  sympa- 
thy with  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  possible  that  these 
may  all  be  insufficient  to  control  the  caprice  and  wickedness  of 
men.  But  are  they  not  all  that  government  will  admit,  and  that 
human  prudence  can  devise  1  Are  they  not  the  genuine  and  the 
characteristic  means,  by  which  republican  government  provides 
for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  people  1  Are  they  not  the 
identical  means  on  which  every  state  government  in  the  union 
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lollM  tor  l3m  atUioineiit  of  tbeie  important  ends  t  What  them 
are  we  to  understand  bj  the  objectioa  which  this  paper  has  com- 
bated 1  What  are  we  to  say  to  the  men  who  profess  the  most 
flaming  zeal  for  republican  gOTernmeot,  jet  boldly  impeach  the 
fundamental  principle  of  it ;  who  pretend  to  be  champions  for  the 
right  and  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  rulers, 
jet  maintain  that  they  will  prefer  those  only  who  will  immediately 
and  infallibly  betray  the  trust  committed  to  them  1 

Were  the  objection  to  be  read  by  one  who  had  not  seen  the 
mode  prescribed  by  the  constitution  for  the  choice  of  representa^ 
tives,  he  cotild  suppose  nothing  less,  than  that  soro^  unreasonable 
salification  of  property  was  annexed  to  the  right  of  suffrage ;  or 
that  the  right  of  eligibility  was  limited  to  persons  of  particular 
families  or  fortunes ;  or  at  least  that  the  mode  prescribed  by  the 
state  constitutions  was  in  some  respect  or  oth^r,  very  grossly  de- 
parted from.  We  have  seen,  how  far  such  a  supposition  would 
err,  as  to  the  two  first  points.  Nor  would  it,  in  fact,  be  less  erro^ 
oeous  as  to  the  last.  The  only  difference  discoverable  between 
the  two  cases  is,  that  each  representative  of  the  United  States  will 
be  elected  by  five  or  six  thousand  citizens  ;  whilst  in  the  individual 
states,  the  election  of  a  representative  is  lefl  to  about  as  many  hun-* 
dred.  Will  it  be  pretended,  that  this  difference  is  sufficient  to 
justify  an  attachment  to  the  state  governments,  and  an  abhorrence 
to  tlie  federal  government  ?  If  this  be  the  point  on  which  the  ob^ 
jection  turns,  it  deserves  to  be  examined. 

Is  it  supported  by  reason  ?  This  cannot  be  said,  without  maia- 
taining  that  five  or  six  thousand  citizens  are  less  capable  of  choos- 
ittf^  a  fit  representative,  or  more  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  an  unfit 
one,  than  five  or  six  hundred.  Reason,  on  the  contrary,  assures 
us,  that  as  in  so  great  a  number,  a  fit  representative  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  found  ;  so  the  choice  would  be  less  likely  to  be  diverted 
from  him,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  ambitious  or  the  bribes  of  the 
rich. 

Is  the  consequence  from  this  doctrine  admissible  ?  If  we  say  that 
five  or  six  hundred  citizens  are  as  many  as  can  jointly  exercise 
their  right  of  suffrage,  must  we  not  deprive  the  people  of  the  im- 
mediate choice  of  their  public  servants,  in  every  instance,  where 
the  administration  of  the  government  does  not  require  as  many  of 
them  as  will  amount  to  one  for  that  number  of  citizens  ? 

Is  the  doctrine  warranted  by  facts  7  It  was  shown  in  the  last 
paper,  that  the  real  representation  in  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons very  little  exceeds  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  thirty 
tboiiaaad  inhabitants.    Besides  a  variety  of  powerful  causes,  not 
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exittiog  here,  and  which  fkronr  in  that  coontiy  the  prcteneioBS  of 
rank  and  wealth,  no  person  is  eligible  as  a  representatiTe  <rf  a 
county,  unless  he  possess  real  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  six  hon- 
dred  pounds  sterling  per  year;  nor  of  a  city  or  borough,  onleas 
be  possess  a  like  estate  of  half  that  annual  yalue.  To  this  quali- 
fication, on  the  part  of  the  county  representatives,  is  added  anoth- 
er en  the  part  of  the  county  electors,  which  restrains  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  persons  having  a  freehold  estate  of  the  annual  value  of 
more  than  twenty  pounds  Stirling,  according  to  the  present  rate  of 
money.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  and 
notwithstanding  some  very  unequal  laws  in  the  British  code,  it 
cannot  be  said,  that  the  representatives  of  the  nation  have  elevated 
the  few  on  the  ruins  of  the  many. 

But  we  need  not  resort  to  foreign  experience  on  this  subject 
Our  own  is  explicit  and  decisive.     The  districts  in  ffew  Hamp- 
shire, in  which  the  senators  are  chosen  immediately  by  the  people, 
are  nearly  as  large  as  will  be  necessary  for  her  representatives  in 
the  congress.     Those  of  Massachusetts  are  larger  than  will  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose ;  and  those  of  New  York  still  more  so. 
In  the  last  state,  the  members  of  assembly,  for  the  cities  and  conn- 
ties  of  New  York  and  Albany,  are  elected  by  very  nearly  as  many 
voters  as  will  be  entitled  to  a  representative  in  the  congress,  calcu- 
lating on  the  number  of  sixty-five  representatives  only.     It  makes 
no  difference,  that  in  these  senatorial  districts  and  countiesv  a 
number  of  representatives  are  voted  for  by  each  elector  at  the 
tame  time.     If  the  same  electors,  at  the  same  time,  are  capable 
of  choosing  four  or  five  representatives,  they  cannot  be  incapable 
of  choosing  one.     Pennsylvania  is  an  additional  example.    Some 
of  her  counties,  which  elect  her  state  representatives,  are  almost 
as  large  as  her  districU  will  be  by  which  her  federal  representa- 
tives will  be  elected.    The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  siipposed  to  con- 
tain between  fifly  and  sixty  thousand  souls.     It  will,  therefore, 
form  nearly  two  districts  for  the  choice  of  federal  representatiTes. 
Ic  forms,  however,  but  one  county,  in  which  every  elector  votes 
for  each  of  its  representatives  in  the  state  legislature.    And  what 
may  appear  to  be  still  more  directly  to  our  purpose,  the  whole 
city  actually  elects  a  single  member  for  the  executive  council.    This 
is  the  case  in  all  the  other  counties  of  the  state. 

Are  not  these  facts  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  faliftc^ 
which  has  been  employed  against  the  branch  of  the  federal  gov* 
eroment  under  consideration  ?  Has  it  appeared  on  trial,  that  the 
senators  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York ;  or  the 
executive  coancil  of  Pennsylvania ;  or  the  members  of  tha  aaeem* 
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Mf  in  the  two  laft  states,  hare  betrayed  any  peeuliar  dispesitiMi 
to  sacrifice  the  many  to  the  few ;  or  are  in  any  respect  less  worthy 
of  their  places,  than  the  representatires  and  magistrates  appointed 
in  other  states,  by  very  small  divisions  of  the  people  t 

But  there  are  cases  of  a  stronger  complexion  than  any  which  I 
hare  yet  quoted.  One  branch  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  is 
so  constituted,  that  each  member  of  it  is  elected  by  the  whole 
state.  So  is  the  go?ernour  of  that  state,  of  Massachusets,  and  of 
this  state,  and  the  president  of  New  Hampshire.  I  leave  every 
man  to  decide,  whether  the  result  of  any  one  of  these  experiments 
can  be  said  to  countenance  a  suspicion,  that  a  diffusive  mode  of 
choosing  representatives  of  the  people  tends  to  elevate  traitors, 
and  to  undermine  the  public  liberty.  PUBLIUS. 


NO.  LVin. 
Br  JAMES  MADISON. 


7^  s€une  Subject  Continued^  in  Relation  to  the  future  Aug^mentatiom 
of  the  Members. 

Thb  remaining  charge  against  the  house  of  repre8entatiTes,which 
I  am  to  examine,  is  grounded  on  a  supposition  that  tbe  number  of 
members  will  not  be  augmented  from  time  to  time,  as  the  progress 
'  of  population  may  demand. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  this  objection,  if  well  supported,  would 
baye  great  weight.  The  following  observations  will  show,  that 
like  most  other  objections  against  the  constitution,  it  can  only  pro- 
ceed from  a  partial  view  of  the  subject ;  or  from  a  jealousy  which 
discolours  and  disfigures  every  object  which  is  beheld. 

I.  Those  who  urge  the  objection  seem  not  to  have  recollected, 
that  the  federal  constitution  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with 
the  state  constitutions,  in  the  security  provided  for  a  gradual  aug- 
mentation of  the  number  of  representatives.  The  number  which 
is  to  prevail  in  the  first  instance,  is  declared  to  be  temporary.  Its 
duration  is  limited  to  the  short  term  of  three  years. 

Within  every  successive  terra  of  ten  years,  a  census  of  inhabit- 
ants is  to  be  repeated.  The  unequivocal  objects  of  these  regular 
tions  are,  first  to  readjust,  from  time  to  time,  the  apportionment  of 
representatives  to  the  number  of  inhabitants;  under  the  single  ex- 
ception, that  each  state  shall  have  one  representative  at  least : 
secondly,  to  augment  tbe  number  of  representatives  at  the  same 
periods ;  under  the  sole  limitation,  that  the  whole  number  dudl  not 
85 
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fxceed  one  for  et erj  thirtj  thousand  inhabitant!.  If  we  rerlew 
the  constitutions  of  the  several  stotes,  we  shall  find  that  some  of 
them  contain  no  determinate  regulations  on  this  bubject;  that 
others  correspond  pretty  much  on  this  point  with  the  federal  con- 
stitution ;  and  that  the  most  effectual  security  in  anj  of  them  is 
resolvable  into  a  mere  directory  provision. 

2.  As  far  as  experience  has  taken  place  on  this  subject,  a  grad- 
ual increase  of  representatives  under  the  state  constitutions,  has 
at  least  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  constituents ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  former  have  been  as  ready  to  concur  in  such  measures  aa 
the  latter  have  been  to  call  for  them. 

3.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  federal  constitution,  which  en- 
sures a  watchful  attention  in  a  majority  both  of  the  people  and  of 
their  respresentatives,  to  a  constitutional  augmentation  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  peculiarity  lies  in  this,  that  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature is  a  representation  of  citizens  ;  the  other  of  the  states :  in 
the  former,  consequently,  the  larger  states  will  have  most  weight ; 
in  the  latter  the  advantage  will  be  in  favour  of  the  smaller  states. 
From  this  circumstance  it  may  with  certainty  be  inferred,  that  the 
larger  states  will  be  strenuous  advocates  for  increasing  the  number 
and  weight  of  that  part  of  the  legislature,  in  which  their  influence 
predominates.  And  it  so  happens,  that  four  only  of  the  largest 
will  have  a  majority  of  the  whole  votes  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. Should  the  representatives  or  people,  therefore,  of  the 
smaller  states,  oppose  at  any  time  a  reasonable  addition  of  mem- 
bers, a  coalition  of  a  very  few  states  will  be  sufficient  to  overrule 
the  opposition  ;  a  coalition,  which,  notwithstanding  the  rivalship 
and  local  prejudices  which  might  prevent  it  on  ordinary  occasions, 
would  not  fail  to  take  place,  when  not  merely  prompted  by  com- 
mon interest,  but  justified  by  equity  and  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

It  may  be  alleged,  perhaps,  that  the  senate  would  be  prompted 
by  like  motives  to  an  adverse  coalition ;  and  as  their  concurrence 
would  be  indispensable,  the  just  and  constitutional  views  of  the 
other  branch  might  be  defeated.  This  is  the  difficulty  which  has 
probably  created  the  most  serious  apprehensions  in  the  jealouf 
friends  of  a  numerous  representation.  Fortunately  it  is  among 
the  difficulties  which,  existing  only  in  appearance,  vanish  on  a 
close  and  accurate  inspection.  The  following  reflections  will,  if 
I  mistake  not,  be  admitted  to  be  conclusive  and  satisfactory  on 
this  point. 

Notwithstanding  the  equal  authority  which  will  subsist  between 
the  two  houses  on  all  legislative  subjects,  except  the  originating  of 
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money  bills,  it  cannot  be  donbted,  that  the  house  eompoied  of  the 
greater  number  of  members,  when  supported  bj  the  more  power* 
M  states,  and  speaking  the  known  and  determined  sense  of  a  ma* 
joritj  of  the  people,  will  have  no  small  advantage  in  a  questton 
depending  on  the  comparative  firmness  of  the  two  houses. 

This  advantage  must  be  increased  by  the  consciousness,  felt  l^ 
the  same  side,  of  being  supported  in  its  demands  by  right,  by  rea* 
•on,  and  by  the  constitution ;  and  the  consciousness,  on  the  oppo- 
site  side,  of  contending  against  the  force  of  all  these  solemn  eon* 
■iderations. 

It  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  in  the  gradation  between  tha 
smallest  and  the  largest  states,  there  are  several,  which,  thoogk 
most  likely  in  general  to  arrange  themselves  among  the  former* 
are  too  little  removed  in  extent  and  population  from  the  latter,  to 
second  an  opposition  to  their  just  and  legitimate  pretensions* 
Hence,  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  a  majority  of  rotes,  even 
in  the  senate,  would  be  unfriendly  to  proper  augmentations  in  the 
number  of  representatives. 

It  will  not  be  looking  too  far  to  add,  that  the  senators  from  all 
the  new  states  may  be  gained  over  to  the  just  views  of  the  house 
of  represeutatives,  by  an  expedient  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked^ 
As  these  states  will,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  advance  in  popu- 
lation with  peculiar  rapidity,  they  will  be  interested  in  frequent 
reapportionments  of  the  representatives  to  the  number  of  inhab* 
itants.  The  large  states,  therefore,  who  will  prevail  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  will  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  make  reappor- 
tionments and  augmentations  mutually  conditions  of  each  other ; 
and  the  senators  from  all  the  most  growing  states  will  be  bound  to 
contend  for  the  latter,  by  the  interest  which  their  states  will  feel 
in  the  former. 

These  considerations  seem  to  afford  ample  security  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  ought  alone  to  satisfy  all  the  doubts  and  fears  whioli 
have  been  indulged  with  regard  to  it.  Admitting,  however,  that 
they  should  all  be  insufficient  to  subdue  the  unjust  policy  of  the 
smaller  states,  or  their  predominant  influence  in  the  councils  of 
the  senate ;  a  constitutional  and  infallible  resource  still  remains 
with  the  larger  states,  by  which  they  will  be  able  at  all  times  to 
accomplish  their  just  purposes.  The  house  of  representatires  can 
not  only  refuse,  but  they  alone  can  propose  the  supplies  requisite 
for  the  support  of  government.  They,  in  a  word,  hold  the  purse; 
that  powerful  instrument  by  which  we  behold,  in  the  history  of  the 
British  constitution,  an  infant  and  humble  representation  of  the 
P^pla,  gradually  enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  activity  and  import- 
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•nee*  tod  6n$ilj  redticinf ,  as  far  ai  it  ^eenii  to  ha?«  irishedY  «&  th* 
orerg rowa  prerogatives  of  the  otber  branches  of  the  goveromeiit. 
This  power  orer  the  purse  maj,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the  moat 
oonplete  and  effectual  weapon,  with  which  any  coastitution  can 
arm  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people*  for  obtainiog  a 
redress  of  every  grievance,  and  for  carrying  into  effect  every  just 
and  salutary  naeasare. 

But  will  not  the  house  of  representatives  be  as  much  interested 
as  the  senate,  in  maintaining  the  government  in  its  proper  ftincp- 
tions ;  and  will  they  not  therefore  be  unwilling  to  stake  its  ezist- 
cace  or  ies  reputation  on  the  plianojr  of  the  senate  ?  Or  if  auck 
a  trial  of  firmness  between  the  two  branches  were  hazarded,  would 
not  the  one  be  as  likely  first  to  yield  as  the  other  1  These  quea- 
tiona  will  create  no  difficulty  with  those  who  reflect,  that  in  all 
tm9e»9  the  smaller  the  number,  and  the  more  permanent  and  con* 
spioaoiis  the  station  of  men  in  power,  the  stronger  must  be  the 
ioterest  which  they  will  individually  feel  in  whatever  concerns  the 
government.  Those  who  represent  the  dignity  of  their  country 
io  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  will  be  particularly  sensible  to  twery 
prospect  of  public  danger,  or  of  a  dishonourable  stagnation  in 
public  affairs.  To  those  causes,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  continual 
triumph  of  the  British  house  of  commons  over  the  other  branebes 
of  the  government,  whenever  the  engine  of  a  money  bill  has  beea 
employed.  An  absolote  inflexibility  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  al- 
thoogh  it  could  not  have  failed  to  involve  every  department  of  the 
•tate  in  the  general  confusion,  has  neither  been  apprehended,  ner 
experienced.  The  utmost  degree  of  firmness  that  can  be  display* 
ed  by  the  federal  senate  or  president,  will  not  be  more  than  equal 
to  a  resistance,  in  which  they  will  be  supported  by  constitutional 
and  patriotic  principles. 

In  this  review  of  the  constitution  of  the  house  of  represeuta* 
fives,  I  have  passed  over  the  circumstance  of  economy,  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  might  have  had  some  effect  in  lessen- 
ing the  temporary  number  of  representatives ;  and  a  disregard  of 
which  would  probably  have  been  as  rich  a  theme  of  declamation 
against  the  eoostitution,  as  has  been  furnished  by  the  sraalloess  of 
the  number  proposed.  I  omit,  also,  any  remarks  on  the  diflicuhj 
which  might  be  found,  under  present  circumstances,  in  engaging 
in  tlie  federal  service  a  large  number  of  such  characters  as  tha 
people  will  probably  elect.  One  observation,  however,  I  oMist  be 
permitted  to  add  on  this  subject,  as  claiming,  in  my  judgment,  a 
ipery  serious  attentioB.  It  is,  that  in  all  legislative  assemblies,  the 
^[realer  theaumber  composing  them  may  be,  the  fewer  will  be  tbi 
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aie»  wfco  nill  inhet  direct  tbetr  proceeding.  In  the  trft  place* 
the  .OMMre  numerons  anj  atsemblj  maj  be,  of  whatever  character* 
conipoeed,  the  greater  is  known  to  be  the  accendancj  of  paetioa 
over  reason.  In  the  next  place,  the  larger  the  number,  the  greater 
will  be  the  proportion  of  members  of  limited  information  and  of 
weak  capacities.  Now,  it  is  precisely  on  characters  of  this  de- 
scription, that  the  eloquence  and  address  of  the  few  are  known  to 
act  with  all  their  force.  In  the  ancient  republics,  where  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  assembled  in  person,  a  single  orator,  or  an 
artful  statesman  was  generally  seen  to  rule  with  as  complete  a 
•way,  as  if  a  sceptre  had  been  placed  in  bis  single  hands.  On  the 
same  principle,  the  more  multitudinous  a  representative  assembly 
may  be  rendered,  the  more  it  will  partake  of  the  infirmities  inci- 
dent'to  collective  meetings  of  the  people.  Ignorance  will  be  the 
dupe  of  cunning;  and  passion  the  slave  of  sophistry  and  declama- 
tion. The  people  can  never  err  more  than  in  supposing,  that 
bj  OMihiplying  their  representatives  beyond  a  certain  limit  they 
atreagtben  the  barrier  against  the  government  of  a  few.  Experi- 
ence will  for  ever  admonish  them,  that  on  the  contrary,  tifter  secrn^ 
ing  a  sujficient  number  for  the  purposes  of  safety,  of  local  infomuh 
tian^  and  of  diffusive  sympathy  with  the  whole  society,  they  will 
couateract  their  own  views,  by  every  addition  to  their  representi^ 
tivei.  The  countenance  of  the  government  may  become  more 
deriioeratic ;  bat  the  soul  that  animates  it  will  be  more  oligargie. 
The  machine  will  be  enlarged,  but  the  fewer,  and  oflen  the  more 
secret  will  be  the  springs  by  which  its  motions  are  directed. 

As  connected  with  the  objection  against  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives, may  properly  be  here  noticed,  that  which  has  been  sng* 
gested  against  the  number  made  competent  for  legislative  business. 
It  has  been  said,  that  more  than  a  majority  ought  to  have  been  re- 
quired for  a  quorum  ;  and  in  particular  cases,  if  not  in  all,  more 
than  a  majority  of  a  quorum  for  a  decision. 

That  some  advantages  might  have  resulted  from  such  a  precau- 
tion cannot  be  denied.  It  might  have  been  an  additional  shield  to 
some  particular  interests,  and  another  obstacle  generally  to  hasty 
and  partial  measures.  But  these  considerations  are  outweighed 
by  the  inconveniencies  in  the  opposite  scale.  In  all  cases  where 
justice,  or  the  general  good  might  require  new  laws  to  be  passed, 
or  active  measures  to  be  pursued,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
free  government  would  be  reversed.  It  would  be  no  longer  the 
majority  that  would  rule ;  the  power  would  be  transferred  to  the 
BHBority*  Were  the  defensive  privilege  limited  to  particular  casea« 
an  iatareated  minority  might  take  advantage  of  it  to  screen  thefl»* 
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•elveffirom  equitable  sacrifices  to  the  general  weal,  or  in  partieii- 
lar  emergencies,  to  extort  anreasonable  indulgences.  Lastljr,  it 
would  facilitate  and  foster  the  baneful  practice  of  secessions  ;  a 
practice  which  has  shown  itself  even  in  states  where  a  majorit/ 
onlj  is  required ;  a  practice  subversive  of  all  the  principles  of  or- 
der and  regular  government ;  a  practice  which  leads  more  direct- 
ly to  public  convulsions,  and  the  ruin  of  popular  governments, 
than  anj  other  which  has  jet  been  displayed  among  us. 

PUBLIUS. 


NO.  LIX. 
By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

Concerning  the  Regulation  of  Elections. 

T«  natural  order  of  the  subject  leads  us  to  consider,  in  this 
place,  tha^  provision  of  the  constitution  which  authorizes  the  na- 
tional legislature  to  regulate,  in  the  last  resort,  the  election  of  its 
own  members. 

It  is  in  these  words:  " The  times^  places^  and  manner  of  hold- 
**  ing  elections  for  senators  and  representatives,  shall  be  prescrib- 
**edineach  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  congress 
"  may,  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations^  except 
**  as  to  places  of  choosing  senators.*'*  This  provision  has  not 
only  been  declaimed  against  by  those  who  condemn  the  constitu- 
tion in  the  gross ;  but  it  i^as  been  censured  by  those  who  have  ob- 
jected with  less  latitude,  and  greater  moderation  ;  and,  in  one  in- 
stance, it  has  been  thought  exceptionable  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
declared  himself  the  advocate  of  every  other  part  of  the  system. 

I  am  greatly  mistaken,  notwithstanding,  if  there  be  any  article 
in  the  whole  plan  more  completely  defensible  than  this.  Its  pro- 
priety rests  upon  the  evidence  of  this  plain  proposition,  that  every 
government  ought  to  contain  in  itself  the  means  of  its  oum  preserver 
Hon.  Eyery  just  reasoner  will,  at  first  sight,  approve  an  adherence 
to  this  rule  in  the  work  of  the  convention  ;  and  will  disapprove 
trerj  deviation  from  it,  which  may  not  appear  to  have  been  dic- 
tated by  the  necessity  of  incorporating  into  the  work  some  partic- 
ular ingredient,  with  which  a  rigid  conformity  to  the  rule  was  in- 
compatible. Even  in  this  case,  though  he  may  acquiesce  in  the 
necessity,  yet  he  will  not  cease  to  regard  a  departue  from  so  fun- 
damental a  principle,  as  a  portion  of  imperfection  in  the  system 

*  IM  Claoie,  4Ui  Bectlon  of  Uie  Itt  Article. 
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which  maj  prove  the  seed  of  future  weakneM,  and  perhaps  an- 
archy. 

It  will  not  he  alleged,  that  an  election  law  could  hare  been 
framed  and  inserted  in  the  constitution,  which  would  ha?e  beeo 
applicable  to  every  probable  change  in  the  situation  of  the  country ; 
aud  it  wilt,  therefore,  not  be  denied,  that  a  discretionary  power 
over  elections  ought  to  exist  somewhere.  It  will,  I  presume,  he 
as  readily  conceded,  that  there  were  only  three  ways  in  which  this 
power  could  have  been  reasonably  organized  ;  that  it  must  either 
have  been  lodged  wholly  in  the  national  legislature,  or  wholly  in 
the  state  legislatures,  or  primarily  in  the  latter,  and  ultimately  in 
the  former.  The  last  mode  has  witb  reason  been  preferred  by  the 
convention.  They  have  submitted  the  regulation  of  elections  for 
the  federal  government,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  local  adminis- 
trations ;  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  and  when  no  improper  views 
prevail,  may  be  both  more  convenient  and  more  satisfactory ;  but 
they  have  reserved  to  the  national  authority  a  right  to  iuterpose* 
whenever  extraordinary  circumstances  might  render  that  interpo- 
sition necessary  to  its  safety. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  an  exclusive  power  of 
regulating  elections  for  the  national  government,  in  the  hands  of 
the  state  legislatures,  would  leave  the  existence  of  the  union  en- 
tirely at  their  mercy.  They  could  at  any  moment  annihilate  it, 
by  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  choice  of  persons  to  administer 
its  affairs.  It  is  to  little  purpose  to  say,  that  a  neglect  or  omission 
of  this  kind  would  not  be  likely  to  take  place.  The  constitutional 
possibility  of  the  thing,  without  an  equivalent  for  the  risk,  is  aa 
unanswerable  objection.  Nor  has  any  satisfactory  reason  been 
yet  assigned  for  incurring  that  risk.  The  extravagant  surmises  of 
a  distempered  jealousy,  can  never  be  dignified  with  that  character. 
If  we  are  in  a  humour  to  presume  abuses  of  power,  it  is  as  fair  to 
presume  them  on  the  part  of  the  state  governments,  as  on  the  part 
of  the  general  government.  And  as  it  is  more  consonant  to  the 
rules  of  a  just  theory,  to  entrust  the  union  with  the  care  of  its  owa 
existence,  than  to  transfer  that  care  to  any  other  hands ;  if  abuses 
of  power  are  to  be  hazarded  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  it  is 
more  rational  to  hazard  them  where  the  power  would  naturally  be 
placed,  than  where  it  would  unnaturally  be  placed. 

Suppose  an  article  had  been  introduced  into  the  constitution, 
empowering  the  United  States  to  regulate  the  elections  for  the 
particular  states,  would  any  man  have  hesitated  to  condemn  it, 
both  as  an  unwarrantable  transposition  of  power,  and  as  a  pre- 
meditated engine  for  the  destruction  of  the  state  governments  ? 
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■ehtme  of  Mparate  C0ofederaoj>«>  which  will  alwaja  midtiplj  tho 
uhances  of  ambitioD,  will  be  a  never-failing  bait  to  all  snob  iofliip' 
ential  characters  iu  the  state  administratioo,  as  are  capable  of 
preferring  their  own  ernohiment  and  advancement  to  the  public 
weaL  With  so  effectual  a  weapon  in  their  hands  as  the  ezclosiTe 
power  of  regulating  elections  for  the  national  government*  a  coiih 
bination  of  a  few  such  man,  in  a  few  of  the  roost  considerable 
states,  where  the  temptation  will  alwaja  be  the  strongest,  might 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  union ;  by  seizing  the  opportuni- 
tj  of  some  casual  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  and  whicht 
perhaps,  they  maj  themselves  have  excited,  to  discontinue  the 
choice  of  members  for  the  federal  house  of  representatives.  It 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  a  firm  union  of  this  country,  an- 
der  an  efficient  government,  will  probably  be  an  increasing  object 
of  jealousy  to  more  than  one  nation  of  Europe  ;  and  that  enter- 
prises to  subvert  it  will  sometimes  originate  in  the  intrigues  of  for- 
eign powers,  and  will  seldom  fail  to  be  patronized  and  abetted  by 
some  of  them.  Its  preservation,  therefore,  ought  in  no  case,  that 
can  be  avoided,  to  be  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  any  but 
those,  whose  situation  will  uniformly  beget  an  immediate  interest 
in  the  ^thful  and  vigilant  performance  of  the  trust. 

PUBLIUS. 


NO.  LX. 
By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

2^  same  Subject  Continued. 

We  have  seen,  that  an  uncontrollable  power  over  the  elections 
for  the  federal  government  could  not,  without  hazard,  be  commit- 
ted to  the  state  legislatures.  Let  us  now  see,  what  are  the  dangers 
on  the  other  side  ;  that  is,  from  confiding  the  ultimate  right  of  reg^ 
ulating  its  own  elections  iq  the  union  itself.  It  is  not  pretended, 
that  this  right  would  ever  be  used  for  the  exclusion  of  any  state 
from  its  share  in  the  representation.  The  interest  of  all  would, 
in  this  respect  at  least,  be  the  security  of  all.  But  it  is  alleged, 
that  it  might  be  employed  in  such  a  nmnner  as  to  promote  the 
election  of  some  favourite  class  of  men  in  exclusion  of  others ; 
by  confining  the  places  of  election  to  particular  districts,  and  ren- 
dering it  impracticable  for  the  citizens  at  large  to  partake  in  the 
choice.  Of  all  chimerical  suppositions,  tliis  seems  to  be  the  most 
pbamericaL    On  the  one  hand,  no  rational  calculation  of  probahili* 
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ties  would  lead  us  to  Ima^ne  that  the  disposition,  which  a  con- 
duct so  violent  and  extraordinary  would  imply,  could  ever  find  its 
way  into  the  national  councils ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
concluded  with  certainty,  that  if  so  inaproper  a  spirit  should  e?er 
g^in  admittance  into  them,  it  would  display  itself  in  a  form  alto* 
gether  different  and  far  more  decisive. 

The  improbability  of  the  attempt  may  be  satisfactorily  inferred 
Oram  this  single  reflection,  that  it  could  never  be  made  without 
causing  an  immediate  revolt  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
headed  and  directed  by  the  state  governments.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive,  that  this  characteristic  right  of  freedom  may,  in  cer- 
tain turbulent  and  factious  seasons,  be  violated,  in  respect  to  a 
particular  class  of  citizens,  by  a  victorious  majority ;  but  that  so 
fundamental  a  privilege,  in  a  country  situated  and  enlightened  as 
this  is,  should  be  invaded  to  the  prejudice  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  by  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  government,  without 
occasioning  a  popular  revolution,  is  altogether  inconceivable  and 
ineredible. 

In  addition  to  this  general  reflection,  there  are  considerations  of 
a  more  precise  nature,  which  forbid  all  apprehension  on  the. sub- 
ject. The  dissimilarity  in  the  ingredients,  which  will  compose  the 
national  government,  and  still  mure  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
will  be  brought  into  action  in  its  various  branches,  must  form  a 
powerful  obstacle  to  a  concert  of  views,  in  any  partial  scheme  of 
elections.  There  is  suflicient  diversity  in  the  state  of  property, 
in  the  genius,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  people  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  union,  to  occasion  a  material  diversity  of  disposition 
in  their  representatives  towards  the  different  ranks  and  conditions 
in  society.  And  though  an  intimate  intercourse  under  the  same 
government  will  promote  a  gradual  assimilation  of  temper  and 
sentioient,  yet  there  are  causes,  as  well  physical  as  moral,  which 
may,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  permanently  nourish  different 
propensities  and  inclinations  in  this  particular.  But  the  circum- 
stance which  will  be  likely  to  have  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
matter,  will  be  the  dissimilar  modes  of  constituting  the  several 
component  parts  of  the  government.  The  house  of  representa- 
tives being  to  be  elected  immediately  by  the  people  ;  the  senate  by 
the  state  legislatures ;  the  president  by  electors  chosen  for  that 
purpose  by  the  people  ;  there  would  be  little  probability  of  a  com- 
mon interest  to  cement  these  different  branches  in  a  predilection 
for  any  particular  class  of  electors.  y- 

As  to  the  senate,  it  is  impossible  that^^  regulation  of  **  time  and 
^manner,''  which  is  all  that  is  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  the  na^- 
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UmmI  gerennnwit  in  recpeot  to  thftt  bodj,  can  mfhoi  ih»  tpiiifc 
whicli  will  direct  the  choice  of  its  members.  The  collective  sene^ 
of  the  state  legislatures  can  never  he  influenced  by  extraneoue  car- 
Qumstances  of  that  sort ;  a  consideration  which  alone  ought  to 
satisfy  us,  that  the  discrimination  apprehended  would  never  be  at- 
tempted. For  what  inducement  could  the  senate  have,  to  concur 
in  a  preference  in  w  hich  itself  would  not  be  included  1  Or  to  what 
purpose  would  it  be  established,  in  reference  to  one  branch  of  the 
legislature,  if  it  could  not  be  extended  to  the  other  !  The  com- 
position of  the  one  would  in  this  case  counteract  that  of  the  other. 
And  we  can  never  suppose  that  it  would  embrace  the  appoint* 
Bents  to  the  senate,  unless  we  can  at  the  same  time  suppose  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  the  state  legislatures.  If  we  make  the 
latter  supposition,  it  then  becomes  immaterial,  where  the  power  in 
question  is  placed,  whether  in  their  hands,  or  in  those  of  the  union. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  object  of  this  capricious  partiality  in  the 
national  councils  ?  Is  it  to  be  exercised  in  a  discrimination  be- 
tween the  different  departments  of  industry,  or  between  the  dif> 
ferent  kinds  of  property,  or  between  the  different  degrees  of  prop- 
erty ?  Will  it  lean  in  favour  of  the  landed  interest,  or  the  money- 
ed interest,  or  the  merchantile  interest,  or  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest ?  Or  to  speak  in  the  fashionable  language  of  the  adversa- 
ries to  the  constitution,  will  it  court  the  elevation  of  "  the  wealthy 
**  and  the  well-born,*'  to  the  exclusion  and  debasement  of  all  tbe 
rest  of  the  society  ? 

If  this  partiality  is  to  be  exerted  in  favour  of  those  who  are  con- 
earned  in  any  particular  description  of  industry  or  property,  I 
presume  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  competition  for  it 
will  lie  between  landed  men  and  merchants.  And  I  scruple  not 
to  affirm,  that  it  is  infinitely  less  likely  that  either  of  them  should 
fain  an  ascendant  in  the  national  councils,  than  that  the  one  or 
the  other  of  them  should  predominate  in  all  the  local  councils. 
The  inference  will  be,  that  a  conduct  tending  to  give  an  undue 
preference  V>  either  is  much  less  to  be  dreaded  from  the  former, 
than  from  the  latter. 

The  several  states  are  in  various  degrees  addicted  to  agriculture 
and  commerce.  In  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  the  first  is  predom- 
inant. In  a  few  of  them,  however,  the  latter  nearly  divides  its 
empire  ;  and  in  most  of  them  has  a  considerable  share  of  influ- 
ence. In  proportion  as  either  prevails,  it  will  be  conveyed  into 
the  national  representation :  and  for  the  very  reason,  that  this 
will  be  an  emanation  from  a  greater  variety  of  interests,  and  in 
much  more  various  proportions,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  aingli 
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■tatof  it  will  be  OHieh  leif  apt  to  espoase  either  of  tben,  witfi  ade* 
oided  partiality t  than  the  repreaeDtation  of  aaj  single  state. 

In  a  country  consisting  chiefly  of  the  cultivators  of  land,  where 
the  rules  of  an  equal  representation  obtain,  the  landed  interest 
must,  upon  the  whole,  preponderate  in  the  government.  As  long 
ae  this  interest  prevails  in  most  of  the  state  legislatures,  so  long  it 
must  maintain  a  correspondent  superiority  in  the  national  senatCt 
which  will  generally  be  a  faithful  copy  of  the  majorities  of  those 
assemblies.  It  cannot  therefore  be  presumed,  that  a  sacrifice  of 
the  landed  to  the  merchantile  class  will  ever  be  a  favourite  object 
of  this  branch  of  the  federal  legislature.  In  applying  thus  par* 
tieularly  to  the  senate  a  general  observation  suggested  by  the  sit* 
nation  of  the  country,  I  am  governed  by  the  consideration,  that 
the  credulous  votaries  of  state  power  cannot,  upon  their  own  prin* 
cif^es,  suspect,  that  the  state  legislatures  would  be  warped  from 
their  duty  by  any  external  influence.  But  as  in  reality  the  same 
Bittiation  must  have  the  same  efiect,  in  the  primitive  composition 
at  least  of  the  federal  house  of  representatives ;  an  improper  bias 
towards  the  merchantile  class,  is  as  little  to  be  expected  from  thia 
quarter  as  from  the  other. 

In  order,  perhaps,  to  give  countenance  to  the  objection  at  any 
rate,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  not  danger  of  an  opposite  bias  ia 
the  national  government,  which  may  produce  an  endeavour  to  se- 
care  a  fnonopoly  of  the  federal  administration  to  the  landed  class  T 
As  there  is  little  likelihood,  that  the  supposition  of  such  a  bias  wiU 
hare  any  terrours  for  those  who  would  be  immediately  injured  by 
it,  a  laboured  answer  to  this  question  will  be  dispensed  with.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  first,  that  for  the  reasons  elsewhere  as* 
sigaed,  it  is  less  likely  that  any  decided  partiality  should  prevail 
in  the  councils  of  the  union,  than  in  those  of  any  of  its  members: 
seeoadly,  that  there  would  be  no  temptation  to  violate  the  consti* 
ttttion  in  favour  of  the  landed  class,  because  that  class  would,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  enjoy  as  great  a  preponderaney  as  itself 
could  desire  :  and,  thirdly,  that  men  accustomed  to  investigate  the 
sources  of  public  prosperity,  upon  a  large  scale,  must  be  too  well 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  commerce,  to  be  inclined  to  inflict 
upon  it  so  deep  a  wound,  as  would  be  occasioned  by  the  entire  ex« 
chision  of  those  who  would  best  understand  its  interests,  from  a 
share  in  the  management  of  them.  The  importance  of  comnvercet 
in  the  view  of  revenue  alone,  must  effectually  guard  it  against  the 
enmity  of  a  body  which  would  be  continually  importuned  in  itd 
frvoor,  by  the  urgent  calls  of  public  necessity. 
I  the  rather  consult  brevity  in  discussing  the  probability  of  a 
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UmmI  g^emvamt  in  retpeet  to  that  bodf*  can  aflbct  die  apiiifc 
which  will  direct  the  choice  of  its  members.  The  collective  aena^ 
of  the  state  legislatures  can  never  he  influenced  by  extraneous  cir- 
cumstances of  that  sort ;  a  consideration  which  alone  oag ht  to 
satisfy  as,  that  the  discrimination  apprehended  would  never  be  at* 
tempted.  For  what  inducement  could  the  senate  have,  to  concur 
in  a  preference  in  which  itself  would  not  be  included  1  Or  to  what 
purpose  would  it  be  established,  in  reference  to  one  branch  of  tbe 
legislature,  if  it  could  not  be  extended  to  the  other  t  The  conti- 
position  of  the  one  would  in  this  case  counteract  that  of  the  other. 
And  we  can  never  suppose  that  it  would  embrace  the  appoint* 
neots  to  the  senate,  unless  we  can  at  the  same  time  suppose  tbe 
▼oluntarj  cooperation  of  the  state  legislatures.  If  we  make  tbe 
latter  supposition,  it  then  becomes  immaterial,  where  the  power  in 
question  is  placed,  whether  in  their  hands,  or  in  those  of  the  union. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  object  of  this  capricious  partiality  in  tbe 
national  councils  t  Is  it  to  be  exercised  in  a  discrimination  be- 
tween the  different  departments  of  industry,  or  between  the  di^ 
ferent  kinds  of  property,  or  between  the  different  degrees  of  prop- 
erty ?  Will  it  lean  in  favour  of  the  landed  interest,  or  the  money- 
ed interest,  or  the  merchantile  interest,  or  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest t  Or  to  speak  in  the  fashionable  language  of  the  adversa- 
ries to  the  constitution,  will  it  court  the  elevation  of  "  the  weahbjr 
^  and  the  well-born,"  to  the  exclusion  and  debasement  of  all  tbe 
rest  of  the  society  ? 

If  this  partiality  is  to  be  exerted  in  favour  of  those  who  are  oon* 
earned  in  any  particular  description  of  industry  or  property,  I 
presume  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  competition  for  it 
will  lie  between  landed  men  and  merchants.  And  I  scruple  not 
to  affirm,  that  it  is  infinitely  less  likely  that  either  of  them  should 
gain  an  ascendant  in  tbe  national  councils,  than  that  the  one  or 
the  other  of  them  should  predominate  in  all  the  local  couneila. 
The  inference  will  be,  that  a  conduct  tending  to  give  an  undue 
preference  tfi  either  is  much  less  to  he  dreaded  from  the  formert 
than  from  the  latter. 

The  several  states  are  in  various  degrees  addicted  to  agriculture 
and  commerce.     In  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  the  first  is  predc 
inant.    In  a  few  of  them,  however,  the  latter  nearly  divides 
empire  ;  and  in  most  of  them  has  a  considerable  share  of 
ence.     In  proportion  as  either  prevails,  it^^|^  conTe| 
the  national  representation :    and  for 
will  be  an  emanation  from  a  greater  vai 
■such  more  various  proportions,  than  i 
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wtttU  nm  s  BMKh  gtMiter  risk,  horn  a  power  in  the  state  lepsla- 
taf«s  Of er  the  elections  of  its  house  of  representatWes,  than  from 
their  power  of  ai^ointing  the  members  of  its  senate.  The  sena- 
tors  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  period  of  six  jears  :  there  is  to  be  a 
rotation,  by  which  the  seats  of  a  third  part  of  them  are  to  be  Ta* 
cated,  and  replenished  every  two  jears  ;  and  no  state  is  to  be  en» 
titled  to  more  tban  two  senators :  a  quorum  of  the  body,  is  to  con* 
sist  of  sixteen  members.  The  joint  result  of  these  circumstances 
woald  be,  that  a  temporary  combination  of  a  few  states,  to  inter- 
Biit  the  appointment  of  senators  could  neither  annul  the  existence, 
nor  impair  the  activity  of  the  body  :  and  it  is  not  from  a  general 
and  permanent  combination  of  the  states,  that  we  can  have  any 
thing  to  fear.  The  first  might  proceed  from  sinister  designs  in 
the  leading  members  of  a  few  of  the  state  legislatures :  the  last 
iwoitid  suppose  a  fixed  and  rooted  dissatisfaction  in  the  great  body 
of  the  people :  which  will,  either  never  exist  at  all,  or  will  in  all 
]Mrobability,  proceed  from  an  experience  of  the  inaptitude  of  the 
general  government  to  the  advancement  of  their  happiness ;  in 
which  event,  no  good  citizen  could  desire  its  continuance. 

Bot  with  regard  to  the  federal  house  of  representatives,  there  is 
intended  to  be  a  general  election  of  members  once  in  two  years. 
If  the  state  legislatures  were  to  be  invested  with  an  exclusive  pow- 
er of  regulating  these  elections,  every  period  of  making  them 
would  be  a  delicate  crisis  in  the  national  situation  ;  which  might 
ittne  in  a  dissolution  of  the  union,  if  the  leaders  of  a  few  of  the 
BKMt  important  states  should  have  entered  into  a  previous  conspir- 
acy to  prevent  an  election. 

I  shall  not  deny,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  weight  in  the  obser- 
Tatton,  that  the  interest  of  each  state,  to  be  represented  in  the  fed- 
eral councils,  will  be  a  security  against  the  abuse  of  a  power  over 
its  elections  in  the  hands  of  the  state  legislatures.  But  the  secu- 
rity will  not  be  considered  as  complete,  by  those  who  attend  to  the 
ferce  of  an  obvious  distinction  between  the  interests  of  the  people 
in  the  public  felicity,  and  the  interest  of  their  local  rulers  in  the 
power  and  consequence  of  their  offices.  The  people  of  America 
may  be  warmly  attached  to  the  government  of  the  union,  at  times 
when  the  particular  rulers  of  particular  states,  stimulated  by  the 
natural  rivalship  of  power,  and  by  the  hopes  of  personal  aggran- 
iHsBement,  and  supported  by  a  strong  faction  in  each  of  those 
states,  may  be  in  a  very  opposite  temper.  This  diversity  of  senti- 
ment between  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  the  individuals  who 
bare  the  greatest  credit  in  their  councils,  is  exemplified  iti  some  of 
tiM  elates  at  the  present  i:6onieiit,  on  tihe  present  question.  The 
96 
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preference  founded  upon  a  discrimination  between  the  different 
kinds  of  industry  and  property,  because,  as  far  as  I  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  objectors,  they  contemplate  a  discrimination  of 
another  kind.  They  appear  to  have  in  view,  as  the  objects  of 
the  preference  with  which  they  endeavour  to  alarm  us,  those  whom 
they  designate  by  the  description  of  **  the  wealthy  and  the  well- 
^  born.'*  These,  it  seems,  are  to  be  exalted  to  an  odious  preemi* 
nence  over  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens.  At  one  time,  howev- 
er, their  elevation  is  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  representative  body  :  at  another  time,  it  is  to  be  effect- 
ed by  depriving  the  people  at  large  of  the  opportunity  of  exercis- 
ing their  right  of  suffrage  in  the  choice  of  that  body. 

But  upon  what  principle  is  the  discrimination  of  the  places  of 
election  to  be  made,  in  order  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  medi- 
tated preference  1  Are  the  wealthy  and  the  well-born,  as  they  are 
called,  confined  to  particular  spots  in  the  several  states  ?  Have 
they,  by  some  miraculous  instinct  or  foresight,  set  apart  in  each 
of  them  a  common  place  of  residence  ?  Are  they  only  to  be  met 
with  in  the  towns  and  the  cities  ?  Or  are  they,  on  the  contrary, 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  as  avarice  or  chance  may 
have  happened  to  cast  their  own  lot,  or  that  of  their  predecessors  t 
If  the  latter  is  the  case,  (as  every  intelligent  man  knows  it  to  be,*) 
is  it  not  evident  that  the  policy  of  confining  the  places  of  elections 
to  particular  districts,  would  be  as  subversive  of  its  own  aim,  as 
it  would  be  exceptionable  on  every  other  account  ?  The  truth  is, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  securing  to  the  rich  the  preference  ap- 
prehended, but  by  prescribing  qualifications  of  property  either  for 
those  who  may  elect,  or  be  elected.  But  this  forms  no  part  of 
the  power  to  be  conferred  upon  the  national  government.  Its  au- 
thority would  be  expressly  restricted  to  the  regulation  of  the  timeSf 
the  places,  and  the  manner  of  elections.  The  qualifications  of  the 
persons  who  may  choose,  or  be  chosen,  as  has  been  remarked  upon 
another  occasion,  are  defined  and  fixed  in  the  constitution,  and 
are  unalterable  by  the  legislature. 

Let  it  however  be  admitted,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  expe- 
dient suggested  might  be  successful ;  and  let  it  at  the  same  time 
he  equally  taken  for  granted,  that  all  the  scruples  which  a  sense 
of  duty,  or  an  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  the  experiment 
might  inspire,  were  overcome  in  the  breasts  of  the  national  rulers; 
still,  I  imagine,  it  will  hardly  be  pretended,  that  they  could  ever 
hope  to  carry  such  an  enterprise  into  execution,  without  the  aid 
of  a  military  force  sufficient  to  subdue  the  resistance  of  the  great 

*  Particularly  ia  the  iouih«rn  states  and  in  this  stata. 
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bo4j  of  the  people.  The  improbability  of  the  enttence  of  a 
force  equal  to  that  object,  has  been  discussed  and  demonstrated  io 
diflferent  parts  of  these  papers  ;  but  that  the  futility  of  the  objec- 
tion under  consideration  may  appear  in  the  strongest  light,  it  shall 
be  conceded  for  a  moment,  that  such  a  force  might  exist ;  and  the 
national  government  shall  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  actual  posset* 
aioD  of  it.  What  will  be  the  conclusion  1  With  a  disposition  to 
in?ade  the  essential  rights  of  the  community,  and  with  the  means 
of  gratifying  that  disposition,  is  it  presumable  that  the  persont 
who  were  actuated  by  it  would  amuse  themselves  in  the  ridiculous 
task  of  fabricating  election  laws  for  securing  a  preference  to  a 
favourite  class  of  men  ?  Would  they  not  be  likely  to  prefer  a 
conduct  better  adapted  to  their  own  immediate  aggrandizement? 
Would  they  not  rather  boldly  resolve  to  perpetuate  themselves  in 
office  by  one  decisive  act  of  usurpation,  than  to  trust  to  precarious 
expedients,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  that  might  ac- 
company them,  might  terminate  in  the  dismission,  disgrace,  and 
ruin  of  their  authors  t  Would  they  not  fear,  that  citizens,  not 
less  tenacious  than  conscious  of  their  rights,  would  flock  from  the 
remotest  extremes  of  their  respective  states  to  the  places  of  elec- 
tion, to  overthrow  their  tyrants,  and  to  substitute  men  who  would 
be  disposed  to  avenge  the  violated  majesty  of  the  people  1 

PUBLIUS. 
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By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  same  Subject  Continued^  and  Concluded, 
The  more  candid  opposers  of  the  provision,  contained  in  the 
plan  of  the  convention,  respecting  elections,  when  pressed  in  ar- 
g«ment,  will  sometimes  concede  the  propriety  of  it ;  with  this 
qualification,  however,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  accompanied 
with  a  declaration,  that  all  elections  should  be  held  in  the  counties 
where  the  electors  reside.  This,  say  they,  was  a  necessary  pre- 
caution against  an  abuse  of  the  power.  A  declaration  of  this  n«- 
tore  would  certainly  have  been  harmless :  so  far  as  it  would  have 
bod  the  effect  of  quieting  apprehensions,  it  might  not  have  been 
undesirable.  But  it  would,  in  fact,  have  afforded  little  or  no  ad- 
ditional security  against  the  danger  apprehended ;  and  the  want 
of  it  will  never  be  considered,  by  an  impartial  and  judicious  exam- 
iner, as  a  serious,  still  less  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  plan. 
The  different  views  taken  of  the  subject  in  the  two  preceding  pa- 
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UmmI  fevernment  in  respect  to  that  body 9  cea  aflfoct  tbe  aptvit 
which  will  direct  the  choice  of  its  members.  The  collective  Benmm 
of  tbe  state  legislatures  can  never  he  influenced  by  extraneous  cir- 
cumstances of  that  sort ;  a  consideration  which  alone  ought  to 
satisfy  us,  that  the  discrimination  apprehended  would  never  be  at* 
tempted.  For  what  inducement  could  the  senate  have,  to  concur 
in  a  preference  in  which  itself  would  not  be  included  1  Or  to  what 
purpose  would  it  be  established,  in  reference  to  one  branch  of  tbe 
legislature,  if  it  could  not  be  extended  to  the  other  t  The  com- 
position of  the  one  would  in  this  case  counteract  that  of  the  other. 
And  we  can  never  suppose  that  it  would  embrace  the  appoint- 
nents  to  the  senate,  unless  we  can  at  the  same  time  suppose  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  the  state  legislatures.  If  we  make  tbe 
latter  supposition,  it  then  becomes  immaterial,  where  the  power  in 
question  is  placed,  whether  in  their  hands,  or  in  those  of  the  union. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  object  of  this  capricious  partiality  in  the 
national  councils  t  Is  it  to  be  exercised  in  a  discrimination  be- 
tween the  different  departments  of  industry,  or  between  the  di^ 
ferent  kinds  of  property,  or  between  the  different  degrees  of  prop- 
erty ?  Will  it  lean  in  favour  of  tbe  landed  interest,  or  the  money- 
ed  interest,  or  the  merchantile  interest,  or  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest 1  Or  to  speak  in  tbe  fashionable  language  of  the  adversa- 
ries to  the  constitution,  will  it  court  the  elevation  of  '*  the  wealthy 
**  and  the  well-born,"  to  the  exclusion  and  debasement  of  ail  tbe 
rest  of  the  society  ? 

If  this  partiality  is  to  be  exerted  in  favour  of  those  who  are  cob« 
earned  in  any  particular  description  of  industry  or  property,  I 
presume  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  competition  for  it 
will  lie  between  landed  men  and  merchants.  And  I  scruple  not 
to  affirm,  that  it  is  infinitely  less  likely  that  either  of  them  should 
gain  an  ascendant  in  the  national  councils,  than  that  the  one  or 
the  other  of  them  should  predominate  in  all  the  local  councils. 
The  inference  will  be,  that  a  conduct  tending  to  give  an  undue 
preference  tp  either  is  much  less  to  be  dreaded  from  the  former, 
than  from  the  latter. 

The  several  states  are  in  various  degrees  addicted  to  agriculture 
and  commerce.  In  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  the  first  is  predom- 
inant. In  a  few  of  them,  however,  the  latter  nearly  divides  its 
empire ;  and  in  most  of  them  has  a  considerable  share  of  influ- 
ence. In  proportion  as  either  prevails,  it  will  be  conveyed  into 
the  national  representation :  and  for  the  very  reason,  that  this 
will  be  an  emanation  from  a  greater  variety  of  interests,  and  ia 
Utich  more  various  proportions,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  single 
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alatot  it  will  be  BHiefa  leM  apt  to  €«potiM  either  of  them^  withs^k* 
oi4ed  partialitj,  than  the  repretentatioD  of  any  single  state. 

Id  a  country  consisting  chiefly  of  the  cultivators  of  land,  where 
the  rules  of  an  equal  representation  obtain,  the  liinded  interest 
nauat,  upon  the  whole,  preponderate  in  the  government.  As  long 
a«  this  interest  prevails  in  most  of  the  state  legii^latures,  so  long  it 
must  maintain  a  correspondent  superiority  in  the  national  senate, 
which  will  generally  be  a  faithful  copy  of  the  majorities  of  those 
aaaeinblies.  It  cannot  therefore  he  presumed,  that  a  sacrifice  of 
the  landed  to  the  merchantile  class  will  ever  be  a  favourite  object 
of  this  branch  of  the  federal  legislature.  In  applying  thus  par- 
ticularly to  the  senate  a  general  observation  suggested  by  the  sit- 
nation  of  the  country,  I  am  governed  by  the  consideration,  that 
the  credulous  votaries  of  state  power  cannot,  upon  their  own  prin- 
ciples, suspect,  that  the  state  legislatures  would  be  warped  from 
their  duty  by  any  external  influence.  But  as  in  reality  the  same 
Mtoation  must  have  the  same  efiect,  in  the  primitive  composition 
at  least  of  the  federal  house  of  representatives ;  an  improper  bias 
towards  the  merchantile  class,  is  as  little  to  be  expected  from  thia 
qaarter  as  from  the  other. 

Id  order,  perhaps,  to  give  countenance  to  the  objection  at  any 
rate,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  not  danger  of  an  opposite  bias  in 
the  national  government,  which  may  produce  an  endeavour  to  se- 
care  a  Inonopoly  of  the  federal  administration  to  the  landed  class  T 
As  there  is  little  likelihood,  that  the  supposition  of  such  a  bias  wiH 
have  any  terroars  for  those  who  would  be  immediately  injured  by 
it,  a  laboured  answer  to  this  question  will  be  dispensed  with.  It 
will  he  sufficient  to  remark,  first,  that  for  the  reasons  elsewhere  as- 
sigaed,  it  is  less  likely  that  any  decided  partiality  should  prevail 
in  the  councils  of  the  union,  than  in  those  of  any  of  its  members: 
seeoadly,  that  there  would  be  no  temptation  to  violate  the  consti- 
tiition  in  favour  of  the  landed  class,  because  that  class  would,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  enjoy  as  great  a  preponderancy  as  itself 
could  desire  :  and,  thirdly,  that  men  accustomed  to  investigate  the 
sources  of  public  prosperity,  upon  a  large  scale,  must  be  too  well 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  commerce,  to  be  inclined  to  inflict 
upon  it  so  deep  a  wound,  as  would  be  occasioned  by  the  entire  ex« 
chision  of  those  who  would  best  understand  its  interests,  from  a 
AtLte  in  the  management  of  them.  The  importance  of  comnnerce» 
ia  the  view  of  revenue  alone,  must  efifectually  guard  it  against  the 
aninity  of  a  body  which  would  be  continually  importuned  in  iti 
&voQr,  by  the  urgent  calls  of  public  necessity. 
I  the  rather  consult  brevity  in  discussing  the  probability  of  a 
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and  as  a  cure  for  the  diseases  of  fectioa.  If  each  state  maj 
choose  its  own  time  of  election,  it  is  possible  there  may  be,  at 
least,  as  many  different  periods  as  there  are  months  in  the  year* 
The  times  of  election  in  the  several  states,  as  they  are  now  establish* 
ed  for  local  purposes,  vary  between  extremes  as  wide  as  March  and 
November.  The  consequence  of  this  diversity  would  be,  that 
there  could  never  happen  a  total  dissolution  or  renovation  of  the 
body  at  one  time.  If  an  improper  spirit  of  any  kind  should  hap- 
pen to  prevail  in  it,  that  spirit  would  be  apt  to  infuse  itself  into 
the  new  members,  as  they  come  forward  in  succession.  The  mass 
would  be  likely  to  remain  nearly  the  same ;  assimilating  constant- 
ly to  itself  its  gradual  accretions.  There  is  a  contagion  in  exam- 
ple, which  few  men  have  sufficient  force  of  mind  to  resist.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  treble  the  duration  in  office,  with  the  con- 
dition of  a  total  dissolution  of  the  body  at  the  same  time,  might 
be  less  formidable  to  liberty,  than  one  third  of  that  duration  sub- 
ject to  gradual  and  successive  alterations. 

Uniformity,  in  the  time  of  elections,  seems  not  less  requisite  for 
executing  the  idea  of  a  regular  rotation  in  the  senate ;  and  for 
conveoiently  assembling  th9  legislature  at  a  stated  period  in  each 
year. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  then  could  not  a  time  have  been  6xed  in 
the  constitution  1     As  the  most  zealous  adversaries  of  the  plan  of 
the  convention  in  this  state,  are,  in  genera],  not  less  zealous  ad- 
mirers of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  the  question  may  be  retort* 
ed  and  it  may  be  asked,  why  was  not  a  time  for  the  like  purpose 
fixed  in  the  constitutioti  of  this  state  1     No  better  answer  can  be 
given,  than  that  it  was  a  matter  which  might  safely  be  entrusted 
to  legislative  discretion ;  and  that  if  a  time  had  been  appointed, 
it  might,  upon  experiment,  have  been  found  less  convenient  than 
some  other  time.     The  same  answer  may  be  given  to  the  question 
put  on  the  other  side.     And  it  may  be  added  that  the  supposed 
danger  of  a  gradual  change  being  merely  speculative,  it  would 
have  been  hardly  advisable  upon  that  speculation  to  establish,  as  a 
fundamental  point,  what  would  deprive  several  states  of  the  con- 
Tenience  of  having  the  elections  for  their  own  governments,  and 
for  the  national  government,  at  the  same  epoch. 

PUBLIU& 
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NO.  LXII. 

By  JAMES  MADISON. 

Concerning  the  Constitution  of  the  Senate,  with  regard  to  the  QuaK^ 
Jications  of  the  Members ;  the  manner  of  Appointing  them ;  the 
Equality  of  Representation ;  the  Number  of  the  Senators ;  and 
the  Duration  qf  their  Appointments. 

Hating  examined  the  constitution  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  answered  such  of  the  objections  against  it  as  seemed  to 
merit  notice,  I  enter  next  on  the  examination  of  the  senate. 

The  heads,  under  which  this  member  of  the  government  maf 
be  considered,  are,  I.  The  qualifications  of  senators ;  2.  The  ap- 
.|>ointment  of  them  by  the  state  legislatures;  3.  The  equaUty  of 
representation  in  the  senate  ;  4.  The  number  of  senators,  and  the 
term  for  which  they  are  to  be  elected  ;  5.  The  powers  vested  in 
the  flenate. 

1.  The  qualifications  proposed  for  senators,  as  distinguisbed  • 
fiKNu  those  of  representatives,  consist  in  a  more  advanced  age,  and 
a  longer  period  of  citizenship.  A  senator  must  be  thirty  years  of 
age  at  least ;  as  a  representative  must  be  twenty-five.  And  the 
Ibrmer  nrust  have  been  a  citizen  nine  years ;  as  seven  years  are 
required  for  the  latter.  The  propriety  of  these  distinctions  is  ex- 
plained by  the  nature  of  the  senatorial  trust ;  which,  requiring 
greater  extent  of  information  and  stability  of  character,  requires, 
at  the  same  time,- that  the  senator  should  have  reached  a  period  of 
life  most  likely  to  supply  these  advantages ;  and  which,  partici- 
pating immediately  in  transactions  with  foreign  nations,  ought  to 
be  exercised  by  none  who  are  not  thoroughly  weaned  from  the  pre- 
possession and  habits  incident  to  foreign  birth  and  education. 
The  term  of  nine  years  appears  to  be  a  prudent  mediocrity  be- 
tween a  total  exclusion  of  adopted  citizens,  whose  merit  and  tal- 
ents may  claim  a  share  in  the  public  confidence,  and  an  indiscrim- 
inate and  hasty  admission  of  them,  which  might  create  a  channel 
for  foreign  influence  on  the  national  councils. 

%  It  is  equally  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  appointment  of 
senators  by  the  state  legislatures.  Among  the  various  modes  which 
might  have  been  devised  for  constituting  this  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, that  wliich  has  been  proposed  by  the  convention  is  prob- 
ably the  most  congenial  with  the  public  opinion.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  the  double  advantage  of  favouring  a  select  appoint- 
ment, and  of  giving  to  the  state  governments  such  an  agency  In 
the  formation  of  the  federal  government,  as  must  secure  the  an- 
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pert,  must  be  tufficieDt  to  satisfy  all  dispassioData  and  ditoemuif 
men,  that  if  the  public  liberty  should  e?er  be  the  victim  of  tfaa 
ambition  of  the  national  rulers,  the  power  under  examinatioD,  at 
least,  will  be  guiltless  of  the  sacrifice. 

If  those  who  are  inclined  to  consult  their  jealousy  only,  woald 
exerobe  it  in  a  careful  inspection  of  the  several  state  constitutioaa, 
they  would  find  little  less  room  for  disquietude  and  alarm,  fVon 
the  latitude  which  most  of  them  allow  in  respect  to  elections,  thaa 
from  that  which  is  proposed  to  be  allowed  to  the  national  govern-' 
ment  in  the  same  respect.  A  review  of  their  situation,  in  tbis  par- 
ticular, would  tend  greatly  to  remove  any  ill  impressions  which 
may  remain  in  regard  to  this  matter.  But  as  that  review  would 
lead  into  long  and  tedious  details,  I  shall  content  myself  with  the 
•ingle  example  of  the  state  in  which  I  write.  The  constitution  of  New 
York  makes  no  other  provision  for  locality/  of  elections,  than  that 
the  members  of  the  assembly  shall  be  elected  in  the  counties;  tboae 
of  the  senate,  in  the  great  districts  into  which  the  state  is,  or  may  be 
divided  :  these  at  present  are  four  in  number,  and  comprehend  each 
from  two  to  six  counties.  It  may  readily  be  perceived,  that  k 
would  not  be  more  difficult  for  the  legislature  of  New  York  to  de- 
feat the  suffrages  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  by  confining  elec- 
tions to  particular  places,  than  for  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States  to  defeat  the  suffrages  of  the  citizens  of  the  union,  by  the 
like  expedient.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  city  of  Albany  was  to 
be  appointed  the  sole  place  of  election  for  the  county  and  district 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  would  not  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  speedi- 
ly become  the  only  electors  of  the  members  both  of  the  senate 
and  assembly  for  that  county  and  district  ?  Can  we  imagine,  that 
the  electors  who  reside  in  the  remote  subdivisions  of  the  counties 
of  Albany,  Saratoga,  Cambridge,  d&c.,or  in  any  part  of  the  cout^ 
ty  of  Montgomery,  would  take  the  trouble  to  come  to  the  city  of 
Albany,  to  give  their  votes  for  members  of  the  assembly  or  senate, 
sooner  than  they  would  repair  to  the  city  of  New  York,  to  partici^ 
pate  in  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  federal  house  of  repre- 
sentatives ?  The  alarming  indifference  discoverable  in  the  exer- 
cise of  so  invaluable  a  privilege  under  the  existing  laws,  which  a^ 
ford  every  facility  to  it,  furnishes  a  ready  answer  to  this  question. 
And,  abstracted  from  any  experience  on  the  subjecty  we  can  be  at 
no  loss  to  determine,  that  when  the  place  of  election  is  at  an  m- 
cojwenient  distance  from  the  elector,  the  effect  upon  bis  conduct 
will  be  the  same,  whether  that  distance  be  twenty  miles,  or  twentj 
thousand  miles.  Hence  it  must  appear,  that  objection*  to  the  per» 
tieolar  modification  of  the  federal  power  of  legulatiaf  eleetioii% 
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will»  in  rabitance,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  modifieation  of 
the  like  power  in  the  constitution  of  this  state :  and  for  this  reason 
i€  will  be  impossible  to  acqait  the  one,  and  to  condemn  the  other. 
A  similar  comparison  would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  in  re- 
spect to  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the  other  states. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  defects  in  the  state  constitutions  fur- 
nish no  apology  to  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  plan  propos- 
ed ;  I  answer,  that  as  the  former  hare  never  been  thought  charge* 
able  with  inattention  to  the  security  of  liberty,  where  the  imputa- 
tions thrown  on  the  latter  can  be  shown  to  be  applicable  to  them 
also,  the  presumption  is,  that  they  are  rather  the  cavilling  refine- 
Bsents  of  a  predetermined  opposition,  than  the  well  founded  in- 
l^areaces  of  a  candid  research  after  truth.  To  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  consider,  as  innocent  omissions  in  the  state  constitutions, 
what  they  regard  as  unpardonable  blemishes  in  the  plan  of  the 
convention,  nothing  can  be  said  ;  or  at  most,  they  can  only  be  ask- 
ed to  assign  some  substantial  reason  why  the  representatives  of 
tlie  people,  in  a  single  state,  should  be  more  impregnable  to  the 
lust  of  power,  or  other  sinister  motives,  than  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  t  If  they  cannot  do  this,  they 
ought  at  least,  to  prove  to  us  that  it  is  easier  to  subvert  the  liber- 
ties of  three  millions  of  people,  with  the  advantage  of  local  gov- 
ernments to  head  their  opposition,  than  of  two  hundred  thousand 
people  who  are  destitute  of  that  advantage.  And  in  relation  to 
tlie  point  immediately  under  consideration,  they  ought  to  convince 
w  that  it  is  less  probable  that  a  predominant  faction,  in  a  single 
state,  should,  in  order  to  maintain  its  superiority,  incline  to  a  pre- 
ference of  a  particular  class  of  electors,  than  that  a  similar  spirit 
•hoold  take  possession  of  the  representatives  of  thirteen  statesi 
spread  over  a  vast  region,  and  in  seyeral  respects  distinguishable 
from  each  other  by  a  diversity  of  local  circumstances,  prejudices, 
and  interests. 

Hitherto  my  observations  have  only  aimed  at  a  vindication  of 
the  provision  in  question,  on  the  ground  of  theoretic  propriety,  on 
that  of  the  danger  of  placing  the  power  elsewhere,  and  on  that  of 
tiie  safety  of  placing  it  in  the  manner  proposed.  But  there  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned  a  positive  advantage,  which  will  accrue 
from  this  disposition,  and  which  could  not  as  well  have  been  ob- 
tained from  any  other :  I  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  uniformity, 
in  the  time  of  elections  for  the  federal  house  of  representatives. 
It  is  more  than  possible,  that  this  uniformity  may  be  found  by  ex- 
perienee  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  public  welfare ;  both  as 
iritj  against  the  perpetuation  of  the  same  spirit  in  the  body, 
87 
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Hie  noUtioo  of  priDcipIe,  in  tbi«  case,  would  baT«  loqaired  no 
commeDt ;  and,  to  an  unbiased  observer,  it  will  not  be  less  a|»pa- 
rent  in  the  project  of  subjecting  the  existence  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment,  in  a  similar  respect,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  state  gorern- 
ments.  An  impartial  view  of  the  matter  cannot  fail  to  result  in  a 
conviction,  that  each,  as  far  as  possible,  ought  to  depend  on  itself 
for  its  own  preservation. 

As  an  objection  to  this  position,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  die 
constitution  of  the  national  senate  would  involve,  in  ito  full  eztant, 
the  danger  which  it  is  suggested  might  flow  from  an  exclusive 
power  in  the  state  legislatures  to  regulate  the  federal  elections.  It 
maj  be  alleged,  that  by  declining  the  appointment  of  senators, 
they  might  at  any  time  give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  union ;  and  from 
this  it  may  be  inferred,  that  as  its  existence  would  be  thus  render^ 
ed  dependent  upon  them  in  so  essential  a  point,  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  entrusting  them  with  it,  in  the  particular  ease  under  .con- 
sideration. The  interest  of  each  state,  it  may  be  added,  to  i 
tain  ito  representation  in  the  national  councils,  would  be  a  < 
plete  security  against  an  abuse  of  the  trust. 

This  argument,  though  specious,  will  not,  upon  examiaMion, 
be  found  solid.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  state  legislatures,  by 
forbearing  the  appointment  of  senators,  may  destroy  the  national 
government.  But  it  will  not  follow,  that  because  they  have  the  pow- 
er to  do  this  in  one  instance,  they  ought  to  have  it  in  every  other. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  pernicious  tendency  of  such  a  power 
may  be  far  more  decisive,  without  any  motive  to  recommend  their 
admission  into  the  system,  equally  cogent  with  that  which  most 
have  regulated  the  conduct  of  the  convention,  in  respect  to  the 
formation  of  the  senate.  So  far  as  that  mode  of  formation  may 
expose  the  union  to  the  possibility  of  injury  from  the  state  legisla- 
tures, it  is  an  evil ;  but  it  is  an  evil  which  could  not  have  been 
avoided  without  excluding  the  states,  in  their  political  capacities, 
wholly  from  a  place  in  the  organization  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. If  this  had  been  done,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  inter- 
preted into  an  entire  dereliction  of  the  federal  principle ;  and 
would  certainly  have  deprived  the  state  governments  of  that  abso- 
lute safeguard,  which  they  will  enjoy  under  this  provision.  But 
however  wise  it  may  have  been,  to  have  submitted  in  this  instance 
to  an  inconvenience,  for  the  attainment  of  a  necessary  advantage 
or  a  greater  good,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  thence  to  favour 
an  accumulation  of  the  evil,  where  no  necessity  urges,  nor  any 
greater  good  invites. 

It  may  also  be  easily  discerned)  that  the  nationid  govemoiaiit 
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wdoU  nm  s  mttoh  ([^eater  risk,  horn  a  power  in  the  state  legisla- 
taret  o? er  the  electioDs  of  its  house  of  representatites,  than  from 
their  power  of  appoiDting  the  members  of  its  senate.  The  sena- 
t«»r8  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  period  of  six  jears  :  there  is  to  be  m 
flotation,  by  which  the  seats  of  a  third  part  of  them  are  to  be  Ta- 
cttted,  and  replenished  every  two  years ;  and  no  state  is  to  be  en» 
titled  to  more  than  two  senators :  a  quorum  of  the  body,  is  to  con- 
sist of  sixteen  members.  The  joint  result  of  these  circumstances 
would  be,  that  a  temporary  combination  of  a  few  states,  to  inters 
Biit  the  appointment  of  senators  could  neither  annul  the  existence, 
nor  impair  the  activity  of  the  body  :  and  it  is  not  from  a  general 
mnd  permanent  combination  of  the  states,  that  we  can  have  any 
thing  to  fear.  The  first  might  proceed  from  sinister  designs  in 
the  leading  members  of  a  few  of  the  state  legislatures  :  the  last 
iwould  suppose  a  fixed  and  rooted  dissatisfaction  in  the  great  body 
of  the  people :  which  will,  either  never  exist  at  all,  or  will  in  all 
|irobability,  proceed  from  an  experience  of  the  inaptitude  of  the 
general  government  to  the  advancement  of  their  happiness ;  in 
which  event,  no  good  citizen  could  desire  its  continuance. 

Bat  with  regard  to  the  federal  house  of  representatives,  there  is 
intended  to  be  a  general  election  of  members  once  in  two  years. 
If  the  slate  legislatures  were  to  be  invested  with  an  exclusive  pow- 
er of  regulating  these  elections,  every  period  of  making  them 
would  be  a  delicate  crisis  in  the  national  situation  ;  which  might 
issue  in  a  dissolution  of  the  union,  if  tbe  leaders  of  a  few  of  the 
most  important  states  should  have  entered  into  a  previous  conspir- 
acy to  prevent  an  election. 

I  shall  not  deny,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  weight  in  the  obser- 
vation, that  the  interest  of  each  state,  to  be  represented  in  the  fed- 
eral councils,  will  be  a  security  against  the  abuse  of  a  power  over 
its  elections  in  the  hands  of  the  state  legislatures.  But  the  secu- 
rity will  not  be  considered  as  complete,  by  those  who  attend  to  the 
ioree  of  an  obvious  distinction  between  the  interests  of  the  people 
in  the  public  felicity,  and  the  interest  of  their  local  rulers  in  the 
power  and  consequence  of  their  offices.  The  people  of  America 
may  be  warmly  attached  to  the  government  of  the  union,  at  times 
when  the  particular  rulers  of  particular  states,  stimulated  by  the 
natural  rivalship  of  power,  and  by  the  hopes  of  personal  aggran- 
cfiSBement,  and  supported  by  a  strong  faction  in  each  of  those 
Btates,  may  be  in  a  very  opposite  temper.  This  diversity  of  senti- 
iBent  between  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  the  individuals  who 
bare  the  greatest  credit  in  their  councils,  is  exemplified  in  some  of 
lh«  elates  at  the  present  i:6oment,  on  tihe  present  question.  Tbe 
96 
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■ebeme  of  separate  coDfederaoies,  which  will  alwajri  makiplj  tim 
chances  of  ambition,  will  be  a  never-failing  bait  to  all  sach  ioflo' 
ential  characters  in  the  state  administration,  as  are  capable  of 
preferring  their  own  emolument  and  advancement  to  the  puUie 
weaL  With  so  effectual  a  weapon  in  their  bands  as  the  exclctaiTe 
power  of  regulating  elections  for  the  national  government,  a  coai- 
bination  of  a  few  such  men,  in  a  few  of  the  most  considerable 
itates,  where  the  temptation  will  always  be  the  strongest,  might 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  union ;  bj  seizing  the  opportuni- 
tj  of  some  casual  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  and  which, 
perhaps,  they  may  themselves  have  excited,  to  discontinue  the 
choice  of  members  for  the  federal  house  of  representatives.  It 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  a  firm  union  of  this  country,  un- 
der an  eflicient  government,  will  probably  be  an  increasing  object 
of  jealousy  to  more  than  one  nation  of  Europe  ;  and  that  enter- 
prises to  subvert  it  will  sometimes  originate  in  the  intrigues  of  for- 
eign powers,  and  will  seldom  fail  to  be  patronized  and  abetted  by 
some  of  them.  Its  preservation,  therefore,  ought  in  no  case,  that 
can  be  avoided,  to  be  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  any  but 
those,  whose  situation  will  uniformly  beget  an  immediate  interest 
in  the  faithful  and  vigUant  performance  of  the  trust. 

PUBUUfiL 


NO.  LX. 
By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  same  Subject  Continued. 

Wb  have  seen,  that  an  uncontrollable  power  over  the  elections 
for  the  federal  government  could  not,  without  hazard,  be  commit- 
ted to  the  state  legislatures.  Let  us  now  see,  what  are  the  dangers 
on  the  other  side  ;  that  is,  from  confiding  the  ultimate  right  of  reg- 
ulating its  own  elections  to  the  union  itself.  It  is  not  pretended, 
that  this  right  would  ever  be  used  for  the  exclusion  of  any  sUte 
from  its  share  in  the  representation.  The  interest  of  all  would, 
in  this  respect  at  least,  be  the  security  of  all.  But  it  is  alleged, 
that  it  might  be  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the 
election  of  some  favourite  class  of  men  in  exclusion  of  others ; 
by  confining  the  places  of  election  to  particular  districts,  and  ren- 
dering it  impracticable  for  the  citizens  at  large  to  partake  in  the 
choice.  Of  all  chimerical  suppositions,  tliis  seems  to  be  the  moat 
phimericaL    On  the  one  band,  no  rational  calculation  of  probabili- 
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ties  would  lead  us  to  itna^ne  that  the  disposition,  which  a  con- 
duct so  violent  and  extraordinary  would  imply,  could  ever  find  iti 
way  into  the  national  councils;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
concluded  with  certainty,  that  if  so  improper  a  spirit  should  CTei- 
^ain  admittance  into  them,  it  would  display  itself  in  a  form  alto- 
gether different  and  far  more  decisive. 

The  improbability  of  the  attempt  may  be  satisfactorily  inferred 
from  this  single  reflection,  that  it  could  never  be  made  without 
causing  an  immediate  revolt  of  the  great  body  of  the  peopk, 
headed  and  directed  by  the  state  governments.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive,  that  this  characteristic  right  of  freedom  may,  in  cer- 
tain turbulent  and  factious  seasons,  be  violated,  in  respect  to  a 
particular  class  of  citizens,  by  a  victorious  majority  ;  but  that  ao 
fandaroental  a  privilege,  in  a  country  situated  and  enlightened  aa 
this  is,  should  be  invaded  to  the  prejudice  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  by  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  government,  without 
occasioning  a  popular  revolution,  is  altogether  inconceivable  and 
ineredible. 

In  addition  to  this  general  reflection,  there  are  considerations  of 
a  more  precise  nature,  which  forbid  all  apprehension  on  theaub- 
ject.  The  dissimilarity  in  the  ingredients,  which  will  compose  the 
national  government,  and  still  mure  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
will  be  brought  into  action  in  its  various  branches,  must  form  a 
powerfiil  obstacle  to  a  concert  of  views,  in  any  partial  scheme  of 
elections.  There  is  sufiicient  diversity  in  the  state  of  property, 
in  the  genius,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  people  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  union,  to  occasion  a  material  diversity  of  disposition 
in  their  representatives  towards  the  different  ranks  and  conditions 
in  society.  And  though  an  intimate  intercourse  under  the  sam^ 
government  will  promote  a  gradual  assimilation  of  temper  and 
sentiment,  yet  there  are  causes,  as  well  physical  as  moral,  which 
may,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  permanently  nourish  different 
propensities  and  inclinations  in  this  particular.  But  the  circum- 
stance which  will  be  likely  to  have  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
matter,  will  be  the  dissimilar  modes  of  constituting  the  several 
component  parts  of  the  government*  The  house  of  repre^nta- 
tives  being  to  be  elected  immediately  by  the  people  ;  the  senate  by 
the  state  legislatures ;  the  president  by  electors  chosen  for  that 
purpose  by  the  people  ;  there  would  be  little  probability  of  a  com- 
mon interest  to  cement  these  different  branches  in  a  predilection 
for  any  particular  class  of  electors. 

As  to  the  senate,  it  is  impossible  that  any  regulation  of  **  time  and 
**  manner,"  which  is  all  that  is  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  thena- 
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fSC^ed  one  for  erery  thirty  thouiand  inhabitaott.  If  we  re?iew 
the  coDstitutions  of  the  sevpral  states,  we  shall  find  that  some  of 
them  coutain  no  determinate  regulations  on  this  bubjoct;  that 
others  correspond  pretty  much  on  this  point  with  the  federal  con- 
stitution ;  and  that  the  most  effectual  security  in  any  of  them  is 
resolvable  into  a  mere  directory  provision. 

2.  As  far  as  experience  has  taken  place  on  this  subject,  a  grad- 
ual increase  of  representatives  under  the  state  constitutions,  has 
at  least  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  constituents ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  former  have  been  as  ready  to  concur  in  such  measures  as 
the  latter  have  been  to  call  for  them. 

3.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  federal  constitution,  which  en- 
sures a  watchful  attention  in  a  majority  both  of  the  people  and  of 
their  respresentatives,  to  a  constitutional  augmentation  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  peculiarity  lies  in  this,  that  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature is  a  representation  of  citizens  ;  the  other  of  the  states :  in 
the  former,  consequently,  the  larger  states  will  have  most  weight ; 
in  the  latter  the  advantage  will  be  in  favour  of  the  smaller  states. 
From  this  circumstance  it  may  ii'ith  certainty  be  inferred,  that  the 
larger  states  will  be  strenuous  advocates  for  increasing  the  number 
and  weight  of  that  part  of  the  legislature,  in  which  their  influence 
predominates.  And  it  so  happens,  that  four  only  of  the  largest 
will  have  a  majority  of  the  whole  votes  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. Should  the  representatives  or  people,  therefore,  of  the 
smaller  states,  oppose  at  any  time  a  reasonable  addition  of  mem- 
bers, a  coalition  of  a  very  few  states  will  be  sufficient  to  overrule 
the  opposition  ;  a  coalition,  which,  notwithstanding  the  rivalship 
and  local  prejudices  which  might  prevent  it  on  ordinary  occasions, 
would  not  fail  to  take  place,  when  not  merely  prompted  by  com- 
mon interest,  but  justified  by  equity  and  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

It  may  be  alleged,  perhaps,  that  the  senate  would  be  prompted 
by  like  motives  to  an  adverse  coalition ;  and  as  their  concurrence 
would  be  indispensable,  the  just  and  constitutional  views  of  the 
other  branch  might  be  defeated.  This  is  the  difficulty  which  has 
probably  created  the  most  serious  apprehensions  in  the  jealou^ 
friends  of  a  numerous  representation.  Fortunately  it  is  among 
the  difficulties  which,  existing  only  in  appearance,  vanish  on  a 
close  and  accurate  inspection.  The  following  reflections  will,  if 
I  mistake  not,  be  admitted  to  be  conclusive  and  satisfactory  on 
this  point. 

Notwithstanding  the  equal  authority  which  will  subsist  between 
the  two  houses  on  all  legislative  subjects,  except  the  originating  of 
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money  bills,  it  eannot  be  doubted,  that  the  house  composed  of  the 
greater  number  of  members,  when  supported  by  the  more  power^ 
lul  states,  and  speaking  the  known  and  determined  sense  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  will  hare  no  small  advantage  in  a  questioo 
depending  on  the  comparative  firmness  of  the  two  houses. 

This  advantage  must  be  increased  by  the  consciousness,  felt  by 
the  same  side,  of  being  supported  in  its  demands  by  right,  by  rea* 
•on,  and  by  the  constitution ;  and  the  consciousness,  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  of  contending  against  the  force  of  all  these  solemn  eon* 
•iderations. 

It  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  in  the  gradation  between  th* 
amallest  and  the  largest  states,  there  are  several,  which,  thoagll 
most  likely  in  general  to  arrange  themselves  among  the  formefi 
are  too  little  removed  in  extent  and  population  from  the  latter,  to 
•econd  an  opposition  to  their  just  and  legitimate  pretensions* 
Hence,  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  a  majority  of  votes,  even 
in  the  senate,  would  be  unfriendly  to  proper  augmentations  in  the 
number  of  representatives. 

It  will  not  be  looking  too  far  to  add,  that  the  senators  from  all 
the  new  states  may  be  gained  over  to  the  just  views  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  by  an  expedient  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked* 
As  these  states  will,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  advance  in  popu- 
lation with  peculiar  rapidity,  they  will  be  interested  in  frequent 
reapportionments  of  the  representatives  to  the  number  of  inhab* 
itants*  The  large  states,  therefore,  who  will  prevail  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  will  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  make  reappor- 
tionments and  augmentations  mutually  conditions  of  each  other ; 
and  the  senators  from  all  the  most  growing  states  will  be  bound  to 
contend  for  the  latter,  by  the  interest  which  their  states  will  feel 
in  the  former. 

These  considerations  seem  to  afford  ample  security  on  this  sub- 
ject 'j  and  ought  alone  to  satisfy  all  the  doubts  and  fears  which 
have  been  indulged  with  regard  to  it.  Admitting,  however,  that 
they  should  all  be  insufficient  to  subdue  the  unjust  policy  of  the 
smaller  states,  or  their  predominant  influence  in  the  councils  of 
the  senate ;  a  constitutional  and  infallible  resource  still  remains 
with  the  larger  states,  by  which  they  will  be  able  at  all  tiroes  to 
accomplish  their  just  purposes.  The  house  of  representatives  can 
not  only  refuse,  but  they  alone  can  propose  the  supplies  requisite 
for  the  support  of  government.  They,  in  a  word,  hold  the  purse; 
that  powerful  instrument  by  which  we  behold,  in  the  history  of  the 
British  constitution,  an  infant  and  humble  representation  of  the 
people,  gradually  enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  activity  and  imporl* 
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ti?e  trtitt  it  lodged  in  the  handi  of  one  body  of  men,  than  wfaer» 
the  concurrenee  of  separate  and  dissimilar  bodies  is  required  in 
every  public  act* 

The  difference  most  relied  on,  between  the  American  and  other 
republics,  consists  in  the  principle  of  representation ;  which  is  the 
pivot  on  which  the  former  move,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  latter,  or  at  least  to  the  ancient  part  of  them. 
The  use  which  has  been  made  of  this  difference,  in  reasonings 
contained  in  former  papers,  will  have  shown,  that  I  am  disposed 
neither  to  deny  its  existence,  nor  to  undervalue  its  importance.  I 
feel  the  less  restraint,  therefore,  in  observing,  that  the  position 
concerning  the  ignorance  of  the  ancient  governments  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  representation,  is  bj  no  means  precisely  true,  in  the  lati- 
tude commonly  given  to  it.  Without  entering  into  a  disquisitioji 
which  here  would  he  misplaced,  I  will  refer  to  a  few  known  facts, 
in  support  of  what  I  advance. 

In  the  most  pure  democracies  of  Greece,  many  of  the  executive 
functions  were  performed,  not  by  the  people  themselves,  but  by 
officers  elected  by  the  people,  and  representing  them  in  their  ezscai- 
tine  capacity. 

Prior  to  the  reform  of  Solon,  Athens  was  governed  by  nine 
archons,  annually  elected  by  the  people  at  large.  The  degree  of 
power,  delegated  to  them,  seems  to  be  left  in  great  obscurity.  Sub- 
sequent to  that  period,  we  iind  an  assembly,  first  of  four,  and  af- 
terwards of  six  hundred  members,  annually  elected  by  the  people  ; 
and  partially  representing  them  in  their  legislative  capacity,  since 
they  were  not  only  associated  with  the  people  in  the  function  t>f 
making  laws,  but  had  the  exclusive  right  of  originating  legislative 
propositions  to  the  people.  The  senate  of  Carthage,  also,  what- 
ever might  be  its  power,  or  the  duration  of  its  appointment,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  elective  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Simi- 
lar instances  might  be  traced  in  most,  if  not  all  the  popular  gov- 
ernments of  antiquity. 

Lastly,  in  Sparta,  we  meet  with  the  ephori,  and  in  Rome  with 
the  tribunes ;  two  bodies,  small  indeed  in  number,  but  annually 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people  and  considered  as  the  r^pro- 
sentaiiwes  of  the  people,  almost  in  their  plenipotentiary  capacity. 
The  cosmi  of  Crete  were  also  annually  elected  by  the  people;  and 
have  been  considered  by  some  authors  as  an  institution  analogous 
to  those  of  Sparta  and  Rome,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in  the 
election  of  that  representative  body,  the  right  of  suffrage  was  com- 
nuinicated  to  a  part  only  of  the  people. 

From  these  facts,  to  which  many  others  might  be  adcted,  it  is 
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dettr  diat  tlie  principle  of  representation  was  neither  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  nor  wholly  overlooked  in  their  political  constitutions. 
The  true  distinction  between  these  and  the  American  governmentSy 
lies  tfi  the  Mai  exchtsion  of  the  people^  in  their  collective  capacity 
from  any  share  in  the  latter^  and  not  in  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  from  the  administration  of  the  former. 
The  distinction,  however,  thus  qualified,  must  be  admitted  to  leave 
a  most  advantageous  superiority  in  favour  of  the  United  States. 
But  to  ensure  to  this  advantage  its  full  effect,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  separate  it  from  the  other  advantage,  of  an  extensive  tern* 
torj.  For  it  cannot  be  believed,  that  any  form  of  representative 
government  could  have  succeeded  within  the  narrow  limits  occu* 
pied  by  the  democracies  of  Greece. 

In  answer  to  all  these  arguments,  suggested  by  reason,  illus- 
trated by  examples,  and  enforced  by  our  own  experience,  the 
jealous  adversary  of  the  constitution  will  probably  content  himself 
with  repeating,  that  a  senate  appointed  not  immediately  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  term  of  six  years,  must  gradually  acquire  a 
dangerous  preeminence  in  the  government,  and  finally  transform 
it  into  a  tyrannical  aristocracy.  * 

To  this  general  answer,  the  general  reply  ought  to  be  sufficient ; 
that  liberty  may  be  endangered  by  the  abuses  of  liberty,  as  well 
as  by  the  abuses  of  power  ;  that  there  are  numerous  instances  of 
the  former  as  well  as  of  the  latter ;  and  that  the  former,  rather 
than  the  latter,  is  apparently  most  to  be  apprehended  by  the  Unit- 
ed  States.     But  a  more  particular  reply  may  be  given. 

Before  such  a  revolution  can  be  effected,  the  senate,  it  is  to  be 
obeerved,  must  in  the  firbt  place  corrupt  itself;  must  next  corrupt 
the  state  legislatures ;  must  then  corrupt  the  house  of  representa^ 
lives ;  and  must  finally  corrupt  the  people  at  large.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  senate  must  be  first  corrupted,  before  it  can  attempt  an 
establishment  of  tyranny.  Without  corrupting  the  legislatures,  it 
cannot  prosecute  the  attempt,  because  the  periodical  change  of 
members  would  otherwise  regenerate  the  whole  body.  Without 
exerting  the  means  of  corruption  with  equal  success  on  the  house 
of  representatives,  the  opposition  of  that  coequal  branch  of  the 
government  would  inevitably  defeat  the  attempt ;  and  without  cor- 
rupting the  people  themselves,  a  succession  of  new  representatives 
weald  speedily  restore  all  things  to  their  pristine  order.  Is  there 
any  man  who  can  seriously  persuade  himself,  that  the  proposed 
senate  can,  by  any  possible  means  within  the  compass  of  human 
address,  arrive  at  the  object  of  a  lawless  ambition,  through  all 
these  obstructions  t 
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If  reason  condemns  the  suspicion,  tbe  same  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced by  experience.  Tbe  constitution  of  Maryland  furnishes 
the  most  apposite  example.  Tbe  senate  of  that  state  is  elected, 
as  the  federal  senate  will  be,  indirectly  by  the  people  ;  and  for  a 
term  less  by  one  year  only  than  the  federal  senate.  It  is  distin- 
guished, also,  by  the  remarkable  prerogative  of  filling  up  its  own 
vacancies  within  the  term  of  its  appointment ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  is  not  under  the  control  of  any  such  rotation  as  is  provided 
for  the  federal  senate.  There  are  some  other  lesser  distinctions, 
which  would  expose  the  former  to  colourable  objections  that  do 
not  lie  against  the  latter.  If  the  federal  senate,  therefore,  really 
contained  the  danger  which  has  been  so  loudly  proclaimed,  some 
symptoms  at  least  of  a  like  danger  ought  by  this  time  to  have  been 
betrayed  by  the  senate  of  Maryland  :  but  no  such  symptoms  ha?e 
appeared.  On  the  contrary,  the  jealousies  at  first  entertained  by 
men  of  the  same  description  with  those  who  view  with  terronr  tbe 
correspondent  part  of  the  federal  constitution,  have  been  gradual- 
ly extinguished  by  the  progress  of  experiment ;  and  the  Maryland 
constitution  is  daily  deriving,  from  the  salutary  operation  of  this 
part  of  it,  a  reputation  in  which  it  will  probably  not  be  rivalled  by 
that  of  any  state  in  the  union. 

But  if  any  thing  could  silence  the  jealousies  on  this  subject  it 
ought  to  be  the  British  example.  The  senate  there,  instead  of  be- 
ing elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  of  being  uncoufined  to 
particular  families  or  fortunes,  is  an  hereditary  assembly  of  opu- 
lent nobles.  The  house  of  representatives,  instead  of  being  elect- 
ed for  two  years,  and  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  is  elected 
for  seven  years :  and  in  very  great  proportion,  by  a  very  small 
proportion  of  'the  people.  Here,  unquestionably,  ought  to  be  seen 
in  full  display  the  aristocratic  usurpations  and  tyranny  which  are 
at  some  future  period  to  be  exemplified  in  the  United  States.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  the  anti-federal  argument,  the  British 
history  informs  us,  that  this  hereditary  assembly  has  not  even  been 
able  to  defend  itself  against  the  continual  encroachments  of  tbe 
house  of  representatives  ;  and  that  it  no  sooner  lost  the  support  of 
the  monarch,  than  it  was  actually  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the 
popular  branch. 

As  far  as  antiquity  can  instruct  us  on  this  subject,  its  examples 
support  the  reasoning  which  we  have  employed.  In  Sparta  tbe 
ephori,  the  annual  representatives  of  the  people,  were  found  aa 
overmatch  for  the  senate  for  life ;  continually  gained  on  its  au- 
thority, and  finally  drew  all  power  into  their  own  bands.  The 
tribunes  of  Rome,  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
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prerailed,  it  is  well  known,  in  almost  every  contest  with  the  senate 
for  life,  and  in  the  end  gained  the  most  complete  triumph  over  it. 
This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  unanimity  was  required  in 
every  act  of  the  tribunes,  even  after  their  number  was  augmented 
to  ten.  It  proves  the  irresistible  force  possessed  by  that  branch  of 
a  free  government,  which  has  the  people  on  its  side.  To  these 
examples  might  be  added  that  of  Carthage,  whose  senate,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Polybius,  instead  of  drawing  all  power 
into  its  vortex,  had  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  punic 
war,  lost  almost  the  whole  of  its  original  portion. 

Besides  the  conclusive  evidence  resulting  from  this  assemblage 
of  facts,  that  the  federal  senate  will  never  be  able  to  transform 
itself,  by  gradual  usurpations,  into  an  independent  and  aristocra- 
tic body ;  we  are  warranted  in  believing,  that  if  such  a  revolution 
should  ever  happen  from  causes  which  the  foresight  of  man  can- 
not guard  against,  the  house  of  representatives,  with  the  people 
on  their  side,  will  at  all  times  be  able  to  bring  back  the  constitu- 
tion to  its  primitive  form  and  principles.  Against  the  force  of  the 
immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  nothing  will  be  able  to 
maintain  even  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  senate,  but  such 
a  display  of  enlightened  policy,  and  attachment  to  the  public  good, 
as  will  divide  with  that  branch  of  the  legislature  the  affections  and 
support  of  the  entire  body  of  the  people  themselves. 

PUBLIUS. 


NO.  LXIV. 
BY  JOHN  JAY. 


A  further  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Senate,  in  regard  to  the 
Power  of  making  Treaties. 

It  is  a  just,  and  not  a  new  observation,  that  enemies  to  particu- 
lar persons,  and  opponents  to  particular  measures,  seldom  confine 
their  censures  to  such  things  only  in  either,  as  are  worthy  of  blame. 
Unless  on  this  principle,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  motives  of 
their  conduct,  who  condemn  the  proposed  constitution  in  the  ag- 
gregate, and  treat  with  severity  some  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
articles  in  it. 

The  second  section  gives  power  to  the  president,  "  by  and  with 
•«  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 

"  TWO  THIRDS  OP  THE  SENATORS  PRESENT  CONCUR." 

The  power  of  making  treaties  is  an  important  one,  especially 
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as  it  relates  to  war,  peace,  and  commerce ;  and  it  sbould  not  be 
delegated  but  in  such  a  mode,  and  with  such  precautions,  as  win 
afford  the  highest  security,  that  it  will  be  exercised  bj  men  the 
best  qualified  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  manner  most  condocive 
to  the  public  good.  The  convention  appear  to  have  been  atttentivc 
to  both  these  points :  they  have  directed  the  president  to  be  chosen 
by  select  bodies  of  electors,  to  be  deputed  by  the  people  lor  that 
express  purpose ;  and  they  have  committed  the  appointment  of 
senators  to  the  state  legislatures.  This  mode  has,  in  such  casesi 
vastly  the  advantage  of  elections  by  the  people  in  their  collective 
capacity,  where  the  activity  of  party  zeal,  taking  advantage  of 
the  supineness,  the  ignorance,  the  hopes,  and  fears  of  the  unwary 
and  interested,  oflen  places  men  in  office  by  the  votes  of  a  snsall 
proportion  of  the  electors. 

As  the  select  assemblies  for  choosing  the  president,  as  well  as 
the  state  legislatures  who  appoint  the  senators,  will,  in  general,  be 
composed  of  the  most  enlightened  and  respectable  citizens,  there 
is  reason  to  presume,  that  their  attention  and  their  votes  will  be 
directed  to  those  men  only  who  have  become  the  most  distinguish* 
ed  by  their  abilities  and  virtue,  and  in  whom  the  people  perceive 
just  grounds  for  confidence.  The  constitution  manifests  very  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  object.  By  excluding  men  under  thirty- 
five  from  the  first  office,  and  those  under  thirty  from  the  second,  it 
confines  the  elections  to  men  of  whom  the  people  have  had  time  to 
form  a  judgment,  and  with  respect  to  whom  they  will  not  be  liable  to 
be  deceived  by  those  brilliant  appearances  of  genius  and  patriotism, 
which,  like  transient  meteors,  sometimes  mislead  as  well  as  dazzle. 
If  the  observation  be  well  founded,  that  wise  kings  will  always  be 
served  by  able  ministers,  it  is  fair  to  argue,  that  as  an  assembly  of 
select  electors  possess,  in  a  greater  degree  than  kings,  the  means 
of  extensive  and  accurate  information  relative  to  men  and  charac- 
ters ;  so  will  their  appointments  bear  at  least  equal  marks  of  dis- 
cretion and  discernment.  The  inference  which  naturally  results 
from  these  considerations  is  this,  that  the  president  and  senators 
so  chosen  will  always  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  best  under- 
stand our  national  interests,  whether  considered  in  relation  to  the 
several  states  or  to  foreign  nations,  who  are  best  able  to  promote 
those  interests,  and  whose  reputation  for  integrity  inspires  and 
merits  confidence.  With  such  men  the  power  of  making  treaties 
may  be  safely  lodged. 

Although  the  absolute  necessity  of  system,  in  the  conduct  of 
any  business,  is  universally  known  and  acknowledged,  yet  the 
high  importance  of  it  in  national  affairs,  has  not  yet  become  suffi- 
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eieady  imfirefied  on  the  paUie  mind.  Thej  wko  wiih  to  commit 
the  power  under  consideration  to  a  popular  atSMsblj,  compoaed 
of  members  eonstantlj  coming  and  going  in  quick  soccession* 
aoem  not  to  recollect,  that  such  a  body  must  necessarily  be  ioad^ 
quate  to  tbe  all ainmeot  of  those  great  objects,  which  require  to  be 
steadilj  contemplated  in  all  their  relations  and  circumstances,  and 
which  can  only  be  approached  and  achie? ed  by  measures,  whiob 
not  only  talents,  but  also  eiact  information,  and  often  much  time, 
are  necessary  to  concert  and  to  execute.  It  was  wise,  thereforey 
in  the  convention  to  provide,  not  only  that  the  power  of  making 
treaties  should  be  committed  to  able  and  honest  men,  but  also  that 
they  should  continue  in  place  a  sufficient  tiroe  to  become  periectly 
acquainted  with  onr  national  concerns,  and  to  form  and  introduce 
a  system  for  the  management  of  them.  The  duration  prescribed 
is  such  as  will  give  them  an  opportunity  of  greatly  extending  their 
political  information,  and  of  rendering  their  accumulating  expe- 
rience more  and  more  beneficial  to  their  country.  Nor  has  the 
convention  discovered  less  prudence,  in  providing  for  the  frequeat 
elections  of  senators  in  such  a  way,  as  to  obviate  the  inconvoiH 
ience  of  periodically  transferring  those  great  affairs  entirely  to 
new  men  :  for  by  leaving  a  considerable  residue  of  the  old  ones  in 
place,  uniformity  and  order,  as  well  as  a  constant  succession  of 
official  information,  will  be  preserved. 

There  are  few  who  will  not  adroit,  that  the  affairs  of  trade  and 
navigation  should  be  regulated  by  a  system  cautiously  formed  and 
steadily  pursued  ;  and  that  both  our  treaties  and  our  laws  should 
correspond  with  and  be  made  to  promote  it.  It  is  of  much  con- 
sequence  that  this  correspondence  and  conformity  be  carefully 
maintained ;  and  they  who  assent  to  the  truth  of  this  position  will 
see  and  confess,  that  it  is  well  provided  for,  by  making  the  concur* 
rence  of  the  senate  necessary,  both  to  treaties  and  to  laws. 

It  seldom  happens  in  the  negotiation  of  treaties,  of  whatever 
nature,  but  that  perfect  secrecy  and  immediate  despatch  are  some- 
times requisite.  There  are  cases  where  tbe  most  useful  intelli* 
gence  may  be  obtained,  if  the  persons  possessing  it  can  be  reliev- 
ed from  apprehensions  of  discovery.  Those  apprehenMons  will 
operate  on  those  persons,  whether  they  are  actuated  by  mercenary 
or  friendly  motives ;  and  there  doubtless  are  many  of  both  descrip- 
tions, who  would  rely  on  the  secrecy  of  the  president,  but  who 
would  not  confide  in  that  of  the  senate,  and  still  less  in  that  of  a 
large  popular  assembly.  The  convention  have  done  well,  there- 
fiore,  in  so  disposing  of  the  power  of  making  treaties,  that  although 
tbe  president  most,  in  forming  them*  act  by  the  advice  and  consent 
99 
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of  Um  senate,  jet  he  will  be  able  to  manage  the  blMtneae  of  idteHi* 
fence  in  snob  a  wanner  ae  prudence  may  suggest.  - 
.  Tbey  who  hare  tnrned  their  attention  to  tbe  affairs  of  oMOy 
Bmst  bare  perceived  tbat  tbere  are  tides  in  them ;  tides,  verjr 
ir#egQlar  in  tbeir  duration,  strength,  and  direction,  and  oeldoai 
iMiad  to  run  twice  exactly  in  the  same  maorter  or  measure.  To 
diseern  and  to  profit  by  these  tides  in  national  affairs,  is  tbe  bma^ 
Dees  of  those  who  preside  over  tbem  ;  and  they  who  have  bad 
OMieh  experience  on  this  head  inform  us,  tbat  tbere  frequently  are 
occasions  when  days,  nay,  even  when  hours  are  preoious«>  Tha 
loss  of  a  battle,  tbe  death  of  a  prince,  tbe  removal  <^  a  minister, 
or  other  circumstances  intervening  to  change  tbe  present  posture 
and  aspect  of  affairs,  may  turn  the  most  favourable  tide  into  a 
course  opposite  to  our  wishes.  As  in  the  field,  so  in  (he  eabinett 
tJbere  are  moments  to  be  seized  as  they  pass,  and  they  who  pre- 
■ifb  in  either,  should  be  left  in  capacity  to  improve  them.  So 
•ften  aad  so  essentially  have  we  heretofore  suffered,  from  tbe  want 
•f  secrecy  and  despatch,  that  the  constitution  would  have  been 
iaexcusably  defective;  if  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  those  ob» 
jects.  Tbe  matters  which  in  negotiations  usually  require  tbe  most 
•ecrecy,  and  the  nHMt  despatch,  are  those  preparatory  and  auxiltaF* 
iry  measures  which  are  no  otherwise  im|>ortant  in  a  national  vtewt 
than  as  tbey  tend  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  main  obfecta^ 
For  these,  the  president  will  find  no  difficulty  to  provide ;  and 
should  any  circumstance  occur,  which  requires  the  advice  and  coo* 
sent  of  the  senate,  he  may  at  any  time  convene  them.  Tbvs  wo 
•ee,  that  the  constitution  provides  that  our  negotiations  for  treaties 
shall  have  every  advantage  which  can  be  derived  from  talents,  in* 
formation,  integrity,  and  deliberate  investigation,  on  tbe  one  band  ; 
and  from  secrecy  and  despatch,  on  the  other* 

But  to  this  plan,  as  to  most  others  that  have  ever  appeared,  ob* 
jections  are  contrived  and  urged. 

Some  are  displeased  with  it,  not  on  account  of  any  errours  or 
deflects  in  it,  but  because,  as  the  treaties,  when  made,  are  to  have 
the  force  of  laws,  tbey  should  be  made  only  by  men  invested  with 
l^slative  authority.  These  gentlemen  seem  not  to  consider  that 
tbe  judgments  of  our  courts,  and  the  commissions  constitutionally 
given  by  our  governour,  are  as  valid  and  as  binding  on  all  persons 
whom  they  concern,  as  the  laws  passed  by  our  legislature.  All 
constitutional  acts  of  power,  whether  in  the  executive  or  in  tbe 
judicial  department,  have  as  much  legal  validity  and  obligation  as 
if  tbey  proceeded  from  the  legislature ;  and  therefore,  whatever 
>  be  given  to  tbe  power  of  making  treaties,  or  however  oUi* 
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gtttorj  thtj  roaj  be  when  made,  certain  it  ifl,  thai  the  people  may, 
witb  much  propriety,  eoramit  the  power  to  a  distinct  body  from 
the  kgtslature,  the  executive,  or  the  judicial.  It  surely  does  not 
ibllow,  that  because  they  have  given  the  power  of  making  laws  to 
the  legislature,  that  therefore  they  should  likewise  give  them  poiv- 
«r  to  do  every  other  act  of  sovereignty,  by  which  the  citizens  arc  to 
be  bound  and  affected. 

Others,  though  content  tbnt  treaties  should  be  made  in  the  mode 
proposed,  are  averse  to  their  being  the  supreme  law  of  the  lattd. 
They  insist,  and  profess  to  believe,  that  treaties,  like  acts  of  assem- 
bly, should  be  repealable  at  pleasure.  This  idea  seems  to  be  oew 
and  peculiar  to  this  country ;  but  new  errours,  as  Woli  as  new 
truths,  often  appear.  These  gentlemen  would  do  well  to  reiect, 
that  a  treaty  is  only  another  name  for  a  bargain  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  a  nation  who  would  make  any  bargain  with 
«s,  which  should  be  binding  on  them  absolutely^  but  on  us  «nly  eo 
long  and  so  far  as  we  may  think  proper  to  be  bound  hj  it  They 
who  make  laws  may,  without  doubt,  amend  or  repeal  them  ;  and 
it  will  not  be  disputed  that  they  who  make  treaties,  may  alter  or 
eancel  themi  but  still  let  us  not  forget  that  treaties  are  made  not 
hj  one  only  of  the  contracting  parties,  but  by  both  ;  and  oonse^ 
qaently,  that  as  the  consent  of  both  was  essential  to  their  forma- 
tion at  first,  so  must  it  ever  afterwards  be  to  alter  or  eancel  them. 
The  proposed  constitution,  therefore,  has  not  in  the  least  eztend- 
^  the  obligation  of  treaties.  They  are  just  as  binding,  and  jutt 
wm  fiir  beyond  the  lawful  reach  of  legislative  acts  now,  as  they  will 
he  at  any  fiiture  period,  or  under  any  form  of  government. 

However  useful  jealousy  may  be  in  republics,  yet  when,  like 
bile  in  the  natural,  it  abounds  too  much  in  the  body  politic,  the 
eyes  of  both  become  \try  liable  to  be  deceived,  by  the  delusive  ap- 
pearances which  that  malady  casts  on  surrounding  objects.  From 
this  cause,  probably  proceed  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  some, 
that  the  president  and  senate  may  make  treaties  without  an  equal 
eye  to  the  interests  of  all  the  states.  Others  suspect,  that  the  two 
thirds  will  oppress  the  remaining  third,  and  ask,  whether  those 
gentlemen  are  made  sufficiently  responsible  for  their  conduct; 
whether,  if  they  act  corruptly,  they  can  be  punished  ?  and  if  they 
make  disadvantageous  treaties,  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  those 
treaties  ? 

As  all  the  states  are  equally  represented  in  the  senate,  and  by 
men  the  most  able  and  the  most  willing  to  promote  the  interest  of 
their  conttituente,  tbey  will  all  have  an  equal  degree  of  infiuenoe 
ia  that  body*  especially  while  they  eontinua  to  be  carefiil  in  ap- 
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pointing  proper  persons,  and  to  insist  on  their  punetoal  nttesri^ 
ance.  In  proportion  as  the  United  States  assmne  a  national  form, 
and  a  national  character,  so  will  the  good  of  the  whole  be  more  and 
more  an  object  of  attention ;  and  the  government  must  be  a  weak  oae 
indeed,  if  it  should  forget,  that  the  good  of  the  whole  can  only  be 
promoted  by  advancing  the  good  of  each  of  the  parts  or  members 
which  compose  the  whole.  It  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
president  and  senate  to  make  any  treaties,  by  which  they«  and 
their  families  and  estates,  will  not  be  equally  bound  and  affeeted 
with  tlie  rest  of  the  community ;  and  having  no  private  interests 
distinct  from  that  of  the  nation,  they  will  be  under  no  temptatioBs 
<o  neglect  the  latter. 

As  to  corruption,  the  case  is  not  supposable.  He  must  either 
have  been  very  unfortunate  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  or 
possess  a  heart  very  susceptible  of  such  impressions,  who  can 
think  it  probable,  that  the  president  and  two  thirds  of  the  senate, 
will  ever  be  capable  of  such  unworthy  conduct.  The  idea  is  too 
gross,  and  too  invidious  to  be  entertained.  But  if  such  a  case 
should  ever  happen,  the  treaty  so  obtained  from  us  would,  like 
all  other  fraudulent  contracts,  be  null  and  void  by  the  law  of  na- 
.tions. 

With  respect  to  their  responsibility,  it  is  difficult  to  concave, 
how  it  could  be  increased.  Every  consideration  that  can  influence 
the  human  miud,  such  as  honour,  oaths,  reputation,  conscience,  the 
love  of  country,  family  affections  and  attachments,  afford  secarity 
for  their  fidelity.  In  short,  as  the  constitution  has  taken  the  utmost 
care  that  they  shall  be  men  of  talents  and  integrity,  we  have  rea- 
son to  be  persuaded,  that  the  treaties  they  make  will  be  as  advan- 
tageous, as,  all  circumstances  considered,  could  be  made ;  and  so 
far  as  the  fear  of  punishment  and  disgrace  can  operate,  that  mo- 
tive to  good  behaviour  is  amply  afforded  by  the  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  impeachments.  PUBLIUS. 
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Bt  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

A  further  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Senate,  in  relatimt  to  iis 
Capacity  as  a  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments. 
The  remaining  powers  which  the  plan  of  the  convention  alfots 
to  the  senate^  in  a  distinct  capacity,  are  comprised  in  their  partici- 
pation with  the  executive  and  in  the  appointment  to  offices,  and 
in  their  judicial  character  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeaclimenis. 
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A*  ia  the  huioMt  of  appoiotnents,  the  execative  will  be  the  prin- 
cipel  egentf  the  provUious  relatiog  to  it  will  most  proper!/  be  die- 
eaaeed  io  the  examination  of  that  department.  We  will  therefore 
conclude  this  head,  with  a  view  of  the  judicial  character  of  the 
Maaie. 

A  weU-CQQBtituted  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  is  an  ob- 
ject not  more  to  be  desired,  than  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  a  go?«- 
eriHBent  wholly  elective.  The  subjects  of  its  jurisdiction  are  those 
oftocee  which  proceed  from  the  misconduct  of  public  men,  or,  in 
other  words,  from  the  abuse  or  violation  of  some  public  trust. 
Thej  are  of  a  nature  which  may  with  peculiar  propriety  be  de- 
nominated POLITICAL,  as  they  relate  chiefly  to  injuries  done  imme- 
diately  to  the  society  itself.  The  prosecution  of  them,  for  this 
reason,  will  seldom  fail  to  agitate  the  passions  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  to  divide  it  into  parties,  more  or  less  friendly,  or  in- 
imical,  to  the  accused.  In  many  cases,  it  will  connect  itself  with 
the  preexisting  factions,  and  will  enlist  all  their  animosities,  par- 
tialities, influence,  and  interest  on  one  side,  or  on  the  other ;  and 
ia  auch  eases,  there  will  always  be  the  greatest  danger,  that  the 
decision  will  be  regulated  more  by  the  comparative  strength  of 
parties,  than  by  the  real  demonstrations  of  innocence  or  guilt. 

The  delicacy  and  magnitude  of  a  trust,  which  so  deeply  ood- 
eer US  the  political  reputation  and  existence  of  every  man  engaged 
ia  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  speak  for  themselves.  The 
difficulty  of  placing  it  rightly,  in  a  government  resting  entirely  oa 
the  basis  of  periodical  elections,  will  as  readily  be  perceived,  whea 
it  ia  considered  that  the  most  conspicuous  characters  in  it  will, 
from  that  circumstance,  be  too  oflen  the  leaders,  or  the  tools  of 
the  most  cunning  or  the  most  numerous  faction;  and,  on  this  ao- 
couat,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  possess  the  requisite  neutrality 
towards  those  whose  conduct  may  be  the  subject  of  scrutiny. 

The  convention,  it  appears,  thought  the  senate  the  most  fit  de- 
pository of  this  important  trust.  Those  who  can  best  discern  the 
iatrinsic  difficulty  of  the  thing,  will  be  least  hasty  in  condemning 
that  opiaion  ;  and  will  be  most  inclined  to  allow  due  weight  to  the 
arguments  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  produced  it. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  institution  it- 
aell?  Ia  it  not  designed  as  a  method  of  national  inquest  into 
the  conduct  of  public  noen  1  If  this  be  the  design  of«it,  who  cam 
90  properly  be  the  inquisitors  for  the  nation  as  the  representatives 
^f  the  nation  tliemselves  1  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  power  of 
originating  the  inquiry,  or,  in  other  words,  of  preferring  the  im- 
peachment, ought  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  branch  of  the 
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kgitlative  bodj :  will  not  the  reaioiis  which  indicate  the  pro|Hriety 
of  thii  arrangement,  stronglj  plead  for  an  admission  of  the  other 
hrancb  of  that  body  to  a  share  of  the  inquiry  1  The  model,  firofli 
which  the  idea  of  this  institution  has  been  borrowed,  pointed  out 
that  course  to  the  convention.  In  Great  Britain,  it  is  the  province 
of  the  house  of  commons  to  prefer  the  imp>*achment ;  and  of  the 
house  of  lords  to  decide  upon  it.  Several  of  the  state  coa«tit«- 
tions  have  followed  the  example.  As  well  the  latter,  as  the  foroMr, 
teem  to  have  regarded  the  practice  of  impeachments,  as  a  bridk 
in  the  hands  of  the  legislative  body  upon  the  executive  servantf 
of  the  government.  Is  not  this  the  true  light  in  which  it  ought  to 
he  regarded  1 

Where  else,  than  in  the  senate,  could  have  been  foand  a  tribiraal 
•ufficiently  digni6ed,  or  sufficiently  independent!  What  other 
body  would  be  likely  to  feel  confidence  enough  in  its  oum  sifuaiimi 
to  preserve  unawed  and  uninfluenced,  the  necessary  impartiality 
between  an  individual  accused,  and  the  representatives  ofthepwpk^ 
Jus  (ucusers. 

Could  the  supreme  court  have  been  relied  upon  as  answenag 
this  description  1  It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  members 
of  that  tribunal  would,  at  all  times,  be  endowed  with  so  eminent  a 
portion  of  fortitude,  as  would  be  called  for  in  the  execution  of  so 
difficult  a  task ;  and  it  is  still  more  to  be  doubted,  whether  they 
would .  possess  a  degree  of  credit  and  authority,  which  might,  on 
certain  occasions,  be  indispensable  toward  reconciling  the  people 
to  a  decision  that  should  happen  to  clash  with  an  accusatioa 
brought  by  their  immediate  representatives.  A  deficiency  in  the 
first,  would  be  fatal  to  the  accused ;  in  the  last,  dangerous  to  the 
public  tranquillity.  The  hazard  in  both  these  respects  could  only 
be  avoided,  if  at  all,  by  rendering  that  tribunal  more  numerous 
than  would  consist  with  a  reasonable  attention  to  economy.  The 
necessity  of  a  numerous  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  is 
equally  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  proceeding.  This  can  never 
be  tied  down  by  such  strict  rules,  either  in  the  delineation  of  the 
offence  by  the  prosecutors,  or  in  the  construction  of  it  by  the 
judges,  as  in  common  cases  serve  to  limit  the  discretion  of  coarts 
in  favour  of  personal  security.  There  will  be  no  jury  to  stand 
between  the  judges,  who  are  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  kw, 
and  the  par4y  who  is  to  receive  or  sufl^r  it.  I'he  awful  ditcretioa 
which  a  court  of  impeachments  must  necessarily  hare,  to  doom  t» 
honour  or  to  infamy  the  most  confidential  and  the  most  distio- 
gutshed  characters  of  the  community,  forbids  the  cotnoiitment  of 
the  trust  to  a  small  number  <^  persoos.^ 
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'  ^iMti  eontidfcrations  seem  alone  snfficient  to  authorize  a  con- 
tfciflicHi,  that  theflupreme  court. would  have  been  an  improper  sub- 
stitute for  the  senate,  as  a  court  of  impeachments.  There  re- 
HMii»8  a  further  consideration,  which  will  not  a  little  strengthen 
this  conclusion.  It  is  this :  The  punishment  which  may  be  the 
eodsequence  of  conriction  upon  impeachment,  is  not  to  terminate 
the  obastisement  of  the  offender.  Afler  having  been  sentenced  to 
•  perpetual  ostracism  from  the  esteem  and  confidence,  and  hon-* 
ours  and  emoluments  of  his  country,  he  will  still  be  liable  to  proa- 
ecutioii  atad  punishment  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law.  Would  i€ 
be  proper  that  the  persons  who  had  disposed  of  his  fame,  and  his 
iDotft  valuable  rights  as  a  citizen,  in  one  trial,  should,  in  another 
trial)  for  the  same  ofience,  he  also  the  disposers  of  his  life  and  his 
Ibrtune  1  Would  there  not  be  the  greatest  reason  to  apprehend^ 
that  errour,  in  the  first  sentence,  would  be  the  parent  of  errour  io 
tliev second  sentence  ?  That  the  strong  bias  of  one  decision,  would 
be  apt  to  overrule  the  influence  of  any  new  lights  which  might  be 
brought  to  vary  the  complexion  of  another  decision  ?  Those  who 
know  any  thing  of  human  nature,  will  not  hesitate  to  answer  these 
tluestiona  in  the  affirmative ;  and  will  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive, 
that  by  making  the  same  persons  judges  in  both  cases,  those  who 
might  happen  to  be  the  objects  of  prosecution  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  deprived  of  the  double  secuiity  intended  them  by  a 
double  triah  The  loss  of  life  and  estate  would  oAen  be  virtually 
included  in  a  sentence  which,  in  its  terms,  imported  nothing  more 
than  dismission  from  a  present,  and  disqualification  for  a  future 
office.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  in  the 
aecond  instance,  would  obviate  the  danger.  But  juries  are  fre- 
quently influenced  by  the  opinions  of  judges.  They  are  some- 
times induced  to  find  special  verdicts,  which  refer  the  main  ques- 
tion to  the  decision  of  the  court.  Who  would  be  willing  to  stake 
his  life  and  his  estate  upon  the  verdict  of  a  jury  acting  under  the 
auspices  of  judges  who  had  predetermined  his  guilt  ? 

Would  it  have  been  an  improvement  of  the  plan,  to  have  united 
the  supreme  court  with  the  senate,  in  the  formation  of  the  court 
of  impeachments  ?  This  union  would  certainly  have  been  attend- 
ed with  several  advantages ;  but  would  they  not  have  been  over- 
balanced by  the  signal  disadvantage  afready  stated,  arising  from 
the  agency  of  the' same  judges  in  the  double  prosecution  to  which 
the  ofiender  would  be  liable  1  To  a  certain  extent,  the  benefits  of 
that  union  will  be  obtained  from  making  the  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  the  president  of  the  court  of  impeachments,  as  is 
proposed  to  be  done  in  the  plan  of  the  convention ;  while  the  in- 
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eonveoieiices  of  an  entire  incorporation  of  the  ibnaer  io^o  the 
latter,  will  be  substantiallj  avoided.  This  was  perhaps  ibe  pru- 
dent mean.  I  forbear  to  remark  upon  the  additional  pretext  for 
clamour  against  the  judiciary,  which  so  considerable  an  au^rmeiit- 
ation  of  its  authority  would  ha?e  afforded. 

Would  it  have  been  desirable  to  have  composed  the  court  far 
the  trial  of  impeachments,  of  persons  wholly  distinct  from  the 
other  departments  of  the  government  1     There  are  weighty   aifo- 
ments,  as  well  against,  as  in  favour  of  such  a  plan.     To  none 
minds,  it  will  not  appear  a  trivial  objection,  that  it  would  tend  to 
increase  the  complexity  of  the  political  machine,  and  to  add  a 
new  spring  to  the  government,  the  utility  of  which  would  at  best 
be  questionable.     But  an  objection  which  will  not  be  tboa^ht  by 
any  unworthy  of  attention,  is  this :  a  court  formed  upon  such  a 
plan,  would  either  be  attended  with  heavy  expense,  or  might  in 
practice  be  subject  to  a  variety  of  casualties  and  inconvenieooes. 
It  must  either  consist  of  permanent  officers,  stationary  at  the  seat 
of  government,  and  of  course  entitled  to  fixed  and  regular  sH- 
pends,  or  of  certain  officers  of  the  state  governments,  to  be  called 
upon  whenever  an  impeachment  was  actually  dei^ending.     It  wiH 
not  be  easy  to  imagine  any  third  mode  materially  different,  which 
could  rationally  be  proposed.    As  the  court,  for  reasons  already 
given,  ought  to  be  numerous ;  the  first  scheme  will  be  reprobated 
by  every  man,  who  can  pompare  the  extent  of  the  public  waats 
with  the  means  of  supplying  them ;  the  second  will  be  espoused 
with  caution  by  those  who  will  seriously  consider  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  men  dispersed  over  the  whole  union ;  the  injury  to  the 
innocent,  from  the  procrastinated  determination  of  the  charfss 
which  might  be  brought  against  them  ;  the  advantage  to  the  guiky, 
from  the  opportunities  which  delay  would  afford  for  intrigue  and 
corruption  ;  and  in  some  cases  the  detriment  to  the  state,  from  the 
prolonged  inaction  of  men  whose  firm  and  faithfijl  execution  of 
their  duty  might  have  exposed  them  to  the  persecution  of  aa  in- 
temperate or  designing  majority  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
Though  this  latter  supposition  may  seem  harsh,  and  might  not  be 
likely  often  to  be  verified  ;  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  demon  of  faction  will,  at  certain  seasons,  extend  his  sceptre 
over  all  numerous  bodies  of  men. 

But  though  one  or  the  other  of  the  substitutes  which  have  been 
examined,  or  some  other  that  might  be  devised,  should  in  this  re- 
sp^*|pt,  be  thought  preferable  to  the  plan  reported  by  the  conveatioo, 
it  ^vill  not  follow  that  the  constitution  ought  for  this  reason  to  be 
re^  cted.    If  mankind  were  to  resolve  to  agree  in  no  instituti     of 
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g(y?6rnmet)t,  until  every  part  of  it  had  been  adjusted  to  the  mo«l 
exact  standard  of  perfection,  society  would  soon  become  a  general 
scene  of  anarchy,  and  the  world  a  desert.  Where  is  the  standard 
of  perfcHMion  to  be  found  ?  Who  will  undertake  to  unite  the  dta- 
cordant  opinions  of  a  whole  community,  in  the  same  judgment  of 
it ;  and  to  prevail  upon  one  conceited  projector  to  renounce  bia 
mfaUible  criterion,  for  the  fallible  criterion  of  his  more  amceUed 
neighbaur  f  To  answer  the  purpose  of  the  adversaries  of  the  con- 
stitution, they  ought  to  prove,  not  merely  that  particular  pri^ 
visions  in  it  are  not  the  best  which  might  have  been  imagined,  but 
that  the  plan  upon  the  whole  is  bad  and  pernicious. 

PUBLIUS. 


NO.  LXVI. 
By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  same  Subject  Caniinued. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  principal  objections  that  have  appeared  agaimt 
the  proposed  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  will  not  improb* 
ably  eradicate  the  remains  of  any  favourable  impressions  wbicb 
may  still  exist  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

The  ^rst  of  these  objections  is,  that  the  provision  in  questios 
confounds  legislative  and  judiciary  authorities  in  the  same  body, 
in  violation  of  that  important  and  well-established  maxim,  whick 
requires  a  separation  between  the  different  departments  of  power. 
The  true  meaning  of  this  maxim  has  been  discussed  and  ascertain* 
ed  in  another  place,  and  has  been  shown  to  be  entirely  compatibla 
with  a  partial  intermixture  of  those  departments  for  special  pur* 
pones,  preserving  them,  in  the  main,  distinct  and  unconnected* 
This  partial  intermixture  is  even,  in  some  cases,  not  only  proper, 
bat  necessary  to  the  mutual  defence  of  the  several  members  of  ths 
government,  against  each  other.  An  absolute  or  quali6ed  negii* 
tive  in  the  executive  upon  the  acts  of  the  legislative  body,  is  ad* 
mitted  by  the  ablest  adepts  in  political  science,  to  be  an  indispenss* 
ble  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  latter  upon  the  for- 
mer. And  it  may,  perhaps,  with  no  less  reason,  be  contended, 
that  the  powers  relating  to  impeachments  are,  as  before  intimated, 
an  essential  check  in  the  bands  of  that  body,  upon  the  encroach* 
ments  of  the  executive.  The  division  of  them  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature,  assigning  to  one  the  right  of  ace.  iing, 
to  the  other  the  right  of  judging,  avoids  the  inconvenience  of  :nak- 
ivi  the  same  persons  both  accusers  and  judges ;  and  guards  a  utul 
40 
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tb#  daiiger  of  pertecution,  from  the  preralencj  of «  hsotumM  sp&rk 
10  either  of  those  branches.  As  the  coDcarrence  of  two  thirds  of 
the  senate  will  be  requisite  to  a  condemnation,  the  security  to  in- 
Aocence,  from  this  additional  circumstance,  will  be  as  complete  aa 
itself  can  desire. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  with  what  vehemence  this  part  of  the 
plan  is  assailed,  on  the  principle  here  taken  notice  of,  by  men 
who  profess  to  admire,  without  exception,  the  constitution  of  this 
state ;  while  that  very  constitution  makes  the  senate,  together  with 
the  chancellor  and  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  not  only  a  court 
of  impeachments,  but  the  highest  judicatory  in  the  state  in  all 
causes  civil  and  criminal.  The  proportion,  in  point  of  numbers, 
of  the  chancellor  and  judges  to  the  senators,  is  so  inconsiderable, 
that  the  judiciary  authority  of  New  York,  in  the  last  resort,  may, 
with  truth,  be  said  to  reside  in  its  senate.  If  the  plan  of  the  con- 
vention be,  in  this  respect,  chargeable  with  a  departure  from  the 
celebrated  maxim  which  has  been  so  oAen  mentioned,  and  seems 
to  be  so  little  understood,  how  much  more  culpable  must  be  the 
ooDstitution  of  New  York  !* 

A  second  objection  to  the  senate,  as  a  court  of  impeachments, 
is,  that  it  contributes  to  an  undue  accumulation  of  power  in  that 
body,  tending  to  give  to  the  government  a  countenance  too  aris- 
tocratic. ,  The  senate,  it  is  observed,  is  to  have  concurrent  au- 
thority with  the  executive  in  the  formation  of  treaties,  and  in  the 
appointment  to  offices  :  if,  say  the  objectors,  to  these  prerogatives, 
is  added  that  of  determining  in  all  cases  of  impeachment,  it  will 
give  a  decided  predominancy  to  senatorial  influence.  To  an  ob- 
jection so  little  precise  in  itself,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  very  pre- 
cise answer.  Where  is  the  measure  or  criterion  to  which  we  can 
appeal,  for  estimating  what  will  give  the  senate  too  much,  too  lit- 
tle, or  barely  the  proper  degree  of  influence  1  Will  it  not  be  more 
safe,  as  well  as  more  simple,  to  dismiss  such  vague  and  uncertain 
calculations,  to  examine  each  power  by  itself,  and  to  decide  on 
general  principles,  where  it  may  be  deposited  with  most  advan- 
tage, and  least  inconvenience  t 

If  we  take  this  course,  it  will  lead  to  a  more  intelligible,  if  not 
a  more  certain  result.  The  disposition  of  the  power  of  making 
treaties,  which  has  obtained  in  the  plan  of  the  convention,  will 
then,  if  I  mistake  not,  appear  to  be  fully  justified  by  the  consider- 
ations stated  in  a  former  number,  and  by  others  which  will  occur 

*  In  that  of  Nflw  Jersey,  alio,  tb«  final  judiciar}*  aniboriiy  is  in  a  branch  of  the  lefisla- 
ture.  }n  New  Hampshire,  Blassachuietts,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina,  one  brandi 
of  tb«  lef^atore  ia  the  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments. 
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under  the  next  head  of  our  inquiries.  The  expediency  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  senate  with  the  executive,  in  the  power  of  appointing 
to  offices,  will,  I  trust,  be  placed  in  a  light  not  less  satisfactory,  in 
the  disquisitions  under  the  same  head.  And  I  flatter  myself  the 
observations  in  my  last  paper  must  ha?e  gone  no  inconsiderable 
uray  towards  proving,  that  it  was  not  easy,  if  practicable,  to  find 
a  more  fit  receptacle,  for  the  power  of  determining  impeachments, 
than  that  which  has  been  chosen.  If  this  be  truly  the  case,  the 
hypothetical  danger  of  the  too  great  weight  of  the  senate,  ought 
to  be  discarded  from  our  reasonings. 

But  this  hypothesis,  such  as  it  is,  has  already  been  refuted  in 
the  remarks  applied  to  the  duration  of  office  prescribed  for  the 
senators.  It  was  by  them  shown,  as  well  on  the  credit  of  histori- 
cal examples,  as  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  that  the  most  jTopu- 
lar  branch  of  every  government,  partaking  of  the  republican 
genius,  by  being  generally  the  favourite  of  the  people,  will  be  as 
generally  a  full  match,  if  not  an  overmatch,  for  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  government. 

But  independent  of  this  most  active  and  operative  principle ; 
to  secure  the  equilibrium  of  the  national  house  of  representatives, 
the  plan  of  the  convention  has  provided  in  its  favour  several  im- 
portant counterpoises  to  the  additional  authorities  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  senate.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  originating  money 
bills  will  belong  to  the  house  of  representatives.  The  same  house 
mrill  possess  the  sole  right  of  instituting  impeachments :  is  not  this 
a  complete  counterbalance  to  that  of  determining  them  t  The  same 
house  will  be  the  umpire  in  all  elections  of  the  president,  which 
do  not  unite  the  suffrages  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  o^ 
electors;  a  case  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  will  sometimes,  if  not 
frequently,  happen.  The  constant  possibility  of  the  thing  must 
be  a  fruitful  source  of  influence  to  that  body.  The  more  it  is  con- 
templated, the  more  important  will  appear  this  ultimate,  though 
contingent  power,  of  deciding  the  c<)n]petition3  of  the  most  illus- 
trious citizens  of  the  union,  for  the  first  office  in  it.  It  would  not 
perhaps  be  rash  to  predict,  that  as  a  mean  of  influence,  it  will  be 
found  to  outweigh  all  the  peculiar  attributes  of  the  senate. 

A  third  objection  to  the  senate  as  a  court  of  impeachments,  is 
drawn  from  the  agency  they  are  to  have  in  the  appointments  to 
office.  It  is  imagined  that  they  would  be  too  indulgent  judges  of 
the  conduct  of  men,  in  whose  official  creation  they  had  partici- 
pated. The  principle  of  this  objection  would  condemn  a  practice, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  state  governments,  if  not  in  all  the 
governments  with  which  we  are  acquainted :   I  mean  that  of  ren- 
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deriog  those,  who  bold  offices  during  pleasure,  dependent  on  tli« 
pleasure  of  those  who  appoint  them.  With  equal  plausihilitjr 
might  it  be  alleged  in  this  case,  that  the  favouritism  of  the  latter 
would  alwajs  be  an  asylum  for  the  misbehaviour  of  the  former. 
But  that  practice,  in  contradiction  to  this  principle,  proceeds  upon 
the  presumption,  that  the  responsibility  of  those  who  appoint,  for 
the  fitness  and  competency  of  the  persons  on  whom  they  bestow 
their  choice,  and  the  interest  they  have  in  the  respectable  and  pros- 
perous administration  of  affairs,  will  inspire  a  sufficient  disposi- 
tion, to  dismiss  from  a  share  iu  it  all  such  who  by  their  conduct 
may  have  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
tbem.  Though  facts  may  not  always  correspond  with  this  pre- 
sumption, yet  if  it  be  in  the  main  just,  it  must  destroy  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  senate,  who  will  merely  sanction  the  choice  of  the 
executive,  should  feel  a  bias,  towards  the  objects  of  that  choice 
strong  eno^ugh  to  blind  them  to  the  evidences  of  guilt  so  extraor- 
dinary, as  to  have  induced  the  representatives  of  the  nation  to  be- 
come its  accusers. 

If  any  further  argument  were  necessary  to  evince  the  improba- 
bility of  such  a  bias,  it  might  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  agency 
of  the  senate,  in  the  business  of  appointments. 

It  will  be  the  office  of  the  president  to  nominate,  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  to  appoint.  There  will  of  course 
be  no  exertion  of  choice,  on  the  part  of  the  senate.  They  may 
defeat  one  choice  of  the  executive,  and  oblige  him  to  make 
another;  but  tbey  cannot  themselves  c/ioo5e....they  can  only  ratify 
or  reject  the  choice  he  may  have  made.  Tbey  might  even  enter- 
tain a  preference  to  some  other  person,  at  the  very  moment  they 
were  assenting  to  the  one  proposed  ;  because  there  might  be  no 
positive  ground  of  opposition  to  him  ;  and  they  could  not  be  sure, 
if  tbey  withheld  their  assent,  that  the  subsequent  nomination  would 
Ml  upon  their  own  favourite,  or  upon  any  other  person  in  their 
estimation  more  meritorious  than  the  one  rejected.  Thus  it  could 
hardly  happen,  that  the  majority  of  the  senate  would  feel  ony  other 
complacency  towards  the  object  of  an  appointment,  than  such  as 
the  appearances  of  merit  might  inspire,  and  proofs  of  the  want  of 
it  destroy* 

A  fourth  objection  to  the  senate,  in  the  capacity  of  a  court  of 
impeachments,  is  derived  from  their  union  with  the  executive  in  the 
power  of  making  treaties.  This,  it  has  been  said,  would  consti- 
tute the  senators  their  own  judges,  in  every  case  of  a  corrupt  or 
perfidious  execution  of  that  trust.  AAer  having  combined  with 
the  executive  in  betraying  the  interests  of  the  nation  in  a  ruinoas 
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trtBXj^  what  profpecty  it  is  asked,  would  there  be  of  their  being 
made  to  sutTer  the  punishment  they  would  deserve,  when  thej  were 
themselves  to  decide  upon  the  accusutiuD  brought  agaiost  them  for 
the  treacherj  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  1 

This  objection  has  been  circulated  with  more  earnestness,  and 
with  a  greater  show  of  reason,  than  any  other  which  has  appear- 
ed against  this  part  of  the  plan  ;  and  yet  I  am  deceived,  if  it  does 
not  rest  upon  an  erroneous  foundation. 

The  security  essentially  intended  by  the  constitution  against 
corruption  and  treachery  in  the  formation  of  treaties,  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  numbers  and  characters  of  those  wlu>  are  to 
make  them.  The  joint  agency  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
union,  and  of  \wo  thirds  of  the  members  of  a  body  selected  by 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  is 
designed  to  be  the  pledge  for  the  fidelity  of  the  national  councils 
in  this  particular.  The  convention  might  with  propriety  have 
meditated  the  punishment  of  the  executive,  for  a  deviation  from 
the  instructions  of  the  senate,  or  a  want  of  integrity  in  the  con* 
duct  of  the  negotiations  committed  to  him  :  they  might  also  have 
had  in  view  the  punishment  of  a  few  leading  individuals  in  the 
senate,  who  should  have  prostituted  their  influence  in  that  body, 
as  the  mercenary  instruments  of  foreign  corruption :  but  they 
could  not,  with  more  or  with  equal  propriety,  have  contemplated 
the  impeachment  and  punishment  of  two  thirds  of  the  senate,  con- 
senting to  an  improper  trcHty,  than  of  a  majority  of  that  or  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  national  legislature,  consenting  to  a  pernicious 
er  unconstitutional  law :  a  principle  which  I  believe  has  never 
been  admitted  into  any  government.  How,  in  fact,  could  a  ma- 
jority of  the  house  of  representatives  impeach  themselves  1  Not 
better,  it  is  evident,  than  two  thirds  of  the  senate  might  try  them* 
selves.  And  yet  what  reason  is  there,  that  a  majority  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  society  by  an 
unjust  and  tyrannical  act  of  legislation,  should  escape  with  impu- 
nity, more  than  two  thirds  of  the  senate  sacrificing  the  same  in- 
terests in  an  injurious  treaty  with  a  foreign  power  ?  The  truth  is, 
that  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  essential  to  the  freedom,  and  to  the 
necessary  independence  of  the  deliberations  of  the  body,  that  the 
members  of  it  should  be  exempt  from  punishment  for  acts  done  in 
a  collective  capacity  ;  and  the  security  to  the  society  must  depend 
on  the  care  which  is  taken  to  confide  the  trust  to  proper  hands,  to 
ttiake  it  their  interest  to  execute  it  with  fidelity,  and  to  make  it  as 
difficult  as  possible  for  them  to  combine  in  any  interest  opposite  to 
that  of  the  public  good. 
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So  far  as  might  concern  the  misbehaviour  of  the  executive  in 
penrerting  the  instructions,  or  contravening  the  views  of  the  sen* 
ate,  we  need  not  be  apprehensive  of  the  want  of  a  disposition  in 
that  body  to  punish  the  abuse  of  their  confidence,  or  to  vindicate 
their  own  authority.  We  maj  thus  far  count  upon  their  pride,  if 
not  upon  their  virtue:  And  so  far  even  as  might  concern  the  cor- 
ruption of  leading  members,  by  whose  arts  and  influence  the  ma- 
jority may  have  been  inveigled  into  measures  odious  to  the  com- 
munity ;  if  the  proofs  of  that  corruption  should  be  satisfactory, 
the  usual  propensity  of  human  nature  will  warrant  us  in  conclud- 
ing that  there  would  be  commonly  no  defect  of  inclination  in  the 
body,  to  divert  the  public  resentment  from  themselves,  by  a  ready 
•acrifice  of  the  authors  of  their  mismanagement  and  disgrace. 

PUBLIUS, 


NO.  LXVII. 

By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON- 

Concerning  the  Constitution  of  the  President :  a  gross  attempt  to 
misrepresent  this  part  of  the  plan  detected. 

The  constitution  of  the  executive  department  of  the  proposed 
government,  next  claims  our  attention. 

There  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  system,  the  arrangement  of 
which  could  have  been  attended  with  greater  difficulty,  and  there 
is  perhaps  none  which  has  been  inveighed  against  with  less  can- 
dour, or  criticised  with  less  judgment. 

Here  the  writers  against  the  constitution  seem  to  have  taken 
pains  to  signalize  their  talent  of  misrepresentation.  Calculating 
upon  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  monarchy,  they  have  endeav- 
oured to  enlist  all  their  jealousies  and  apprehensions  in  opposition 
to  the  intended  president  of  the  United  States ;  not  merely  as  the 
embryo,  but  as  the  full-grown  progeny  of  that  detested  parent. 
To  establish  the  pretended  affinity,  they  have  not  scrupled  to  draw 
resources  even  from  the  regions  of  fiction.  The  authorities  of  a 
magistrate,  in  few  instances  greater,  in  some  instances  less,  than 
those  of  a  governour  of  New  York,  have  been  magnified  into 
more  than  royal  prerogatives.  He  has  been  decorated  with  attri- 
butes, superiour  in  dignity  and  splendour  to  those  of  a  king  oi 
Great  Britain.  He  has  been  shown  to  us  with  the  diadem  spark- 
ling on  his  brow,  and  the  imperial  purple  flowing  in  his  train.  He 
has  been  seated  on  a  throne  surrounded  with  minions  and  mis- 
Uesses ;  giving  audience  to  the  envoys  of  foreign  potentates,  in 
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«U  tho  nqsercHioiM  poap  of  majesty.  The  imagef  of  Asiatic  des- 
potism and  voluptuousness,  have  not  been  wanting  to  crown  th« 
exaggerated  scene.  We  have  been  taught  to  tremble  at  the  ter- 
rific visages  of  murdering  janizaries  ;  and  to  blush  at  the  unveiled 
mysteries  of  a  future  seraglio. 

Attempts  extravagant  as  these  to  disfigure,  or  rather  to  meta- 
morphose the  object,  render  it  necessary  to  take  an  accurate  view 
of  its  real  nature  and  form  ;  in  order  to  ascertain  its  true  aspect 
and  genuine  appearance,  to  unmask  the  disingenuity,  and  to  ex- 
pose the  fallacy  of  the  counterfeit  resemblances  which  have  been 
so  insidiously,  as  well  as  iodustriously,  propagated. 

In  the  execution  of  this  task,  there  is  no  man  who  would  not 
find  it  an  arduous  effort  either  to  behold  with  moderation,  or  to 
treat  with  seriousness,  the  devices,  not  less  weak  than  wicked, 
which  have  been  contrived  to  pervert  the  public  opinion  in  relation 
to  tlie  subject.  They  so  far  exceed  the  usual,  though  unjustifiable 
licenses  of  party-artifice,  that  even  in  a  disposition  the  most  can- 
did and  tolerant,  they  must  force  the  sentiments  which  favour  an 
indulgent  construction  of  the  conduct  of  political  adversaries,  to 
give  place  to  a  voluntary  and  unreserved  indignation.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  bestow  the  imputation  of  deliberate  imposture  and 
deception  upon  the  gross  pretence  of  a  similitude  between  a  king 
of  Great  Britain,  and  a  magistrate  of  the  character  marked  out 
for  that  of  the  president  of  the  United  States.  It  is  still  more 
impossible  to  withhold  that  imputation,  from  the  rash  and  bare- 
&ced  expedients  which  have  been  employed  to  give  success  to  ik% 
attempted  imposition. 

In  one  instance,  which  I  cite  as  a  sample  of  the  general  spirit* 
the  temerity  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States  a  power  which,  by  the  instrument  reported,  i« 
txprtshly  allotted  to  the  executives  of  the  individual  states.  I  mean 
the  power  of  filling  casual  vacancies  in  the  senate. 

This  bold  experiment  upon  the  discernment  of  his  countrymen, 
has  been  bazarded  by  the  writer  who  (whatever  may  be  bis  real 
merit)  has  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  applauses  of  his 
party  ;*  and  who,  upon  this  false  and  unfounded  suggestion,  has 
built  a  series  of  observations  equally  false  and  unfounded.  Let 
him  now  be  confronted  with  the  evidence  of  the  fact ;  and  let  him, 
if  he  be  able,  justify  or  extenuate  the  shameful  outrage  he  has  offer- 
ed to  the  dictates  of  truth,  and  to  the  rules  of  fair  dealing. 

The  second  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  second  article, 
empowers  the  president  of  the  United  States  **  to  nominate,  and 

*  See  Caio  No.  5. 
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**  hj  and  witb  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  tenmte,  to  appcwie 
**  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  jadget  of  the 
**  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  who** 
**  appointments  are  not  in  the  couhtitution  otherwise  provided  for^ 
"  and  %Dhich  shall  be  established  by  luw.*^  Immediately  after  this 
clause  follows  another  in  these  words:  **  The  president  shall  bare 
**  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess 
**  of  the  senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  He 
<*  end  of  their  next  session,^*  It  is  from  this  last  provision,  that  the 
pretended  power  of  the  president  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  senate  lias 
been  deduced.  A  slight  attention  to  the  connexion  of  theclatue% 
and  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  terms,  will  satisfy  us,  that  the  de- 
duction is  not  even  colourable. 

The  first  of  these  two  clauses,  it  is  clear,  only  provides  a  mode 
for  appointing  such  officers,  *<  whose  appointments  are  not  eiket' 
^  wise  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  and  which  shall  be  estabiish' 
^edby  law  ;'*  of  course  it  cannot  extend  to  the  appointment  of  aeo* 
ators  :  whose  appointments  are  othenoise  provided  for  in  the  cod- 
ttitution,*  and  who  are  established  by  the  constitution,  and  will  not 
require  a  future  establishment  by  law.  This  position  will  hardly 
be  contested. 

The  last  of  these  two  clauses,  it  is  equally  clear,  cannot  be  un- 
derstood to  comprehend  the  power  of  filling  vacancies  in  the  sen- 
ate, for  the  following  reasons :  JFHrst.  The  relation  in  which  that 
clause  stands  to  the  other,  which  declares  the  general  mode  of  ap* 
pointing  officers  of  the  United  States,  denotes  it  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  supplement  to  the  other ;  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing an  auxiliary  method  of  appointment,  in  cases  to  which  the 
general  method  was  inadequate.  The  ordinary  power  of  ap- 
pointment is  confided  to  the  president  and  senate  jointly,  and  can 
therefore  only  be  exercised  during  the  session  of  the  senate  ;  bat 
as  it  would  have  been  improper  to  oblige  this  body  to  be  contino- 
ally  in  session  for  the  appointment  of  officers  ;  and  as  vacancies 
might  happen  tit  their  recess,  which  it  might  be  necessary  for  tbt 
public  service  to  fill  without  delay,  the  succeeding  clause  is  eri- 
dently  intended  to  authorize  the  president,  singly,  to  make  tempo- 
rary appointments  '*  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  grantiog 
**  commissions  which  should  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  ses- 
*'  sion."  Second,  If  this  clause  is  to  be  considered  as  supplemen- 
tary to  the  one  which  precedes,  the  vacancies  of  which  it  speaks 
must  be  construed  to  relate  to  the  **  officers''  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding  one ;  and  this,  we  have  seen,  excludes  from  its  description 
•  Artide  1,  Sec.  9,  aaute  1. 
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tlib  members  of  tbe  senate.  Third.  The  time  within  which  the 
power  it  to  operate,  '^  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,*'  and  the 
duration  of  the  appointments,  "  to  the  end  of  the  next  sessitm" 
of  that  body,  conspire  to  elucidate  the  sense  of  the  provision, 
which,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  comprehend  senators,  would  nat- 
urally have  referred  the  temporary  power  of  filling  vacancies  to 
the  recess  of  the  state  legislatures,  who  are  to  make  the  perma- 
nent appointments,  and  not  to  the  recess  of  the  national  senate, 
who  are  to  have  no  concern  in  those  appointments ;  and  would 
have  extended  the  duration  in  office  of  the  temporary  senators  to 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  in  whose  represent- 
ation the  vacancies  had  happened,  instead  of  mnking  it  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  ensuing  session  of  the  national  senate.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  body  authorized  to  make  the  permanent  ap- 
pointments, would,  of  course,  have  governed  the  modification  of 
a  power  which  related  to  the  temporary  appointments ;  and  as 
the  national  senate  is  the  body,  whose  situation  is  alone  contem- 
plated in  the  clause  upon  which  the  suggestion  under  examination 
faas  been  founded,  the  vacancies  to  which  it  alludes  can  only  be 
deemed  to  respect  those  officers  in  whose  appointment  that  body 
faas  a  concurrent  agency  with  the  president.  But  lastly^  the  first 
and  second  clauses  of  the  third  section  of  the  first  article,  obviate 
all  possibility  of  doubt.  The  former  provides,  that  ^  the  senale 
<*  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from 
^  each  state,  chosen  hy  the  legislature  thereof  for  six  years ;"  and 
the  latter  directs,  that  **  if  vacancies  in  that  body  should  happto 
**by  resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  »f 
**  ANY  STATE,  the  cxecutivc  THEREOF  may  make  temporary  ap- 
**  pointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature^  which  shaJl 
**  then  fill  such  vacancies."  Here  is  an  express  power  given,  in 
4:Iear  and  unambiguous  terms,  to  the  state  executives,  to  fill  the 
^casual  vacancies  in  the  senate,  by  temporary  appointments ;  which 
sot  only  invalidates  the  supposition,  that  the  clause  before  consid- 
ered could  have  been  intended  to  confer  that  power  upon  the  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  but  proves  that  this  supposition,  desti- 
tute as  it  if  even  of  the  merit  of  plausibility,  must  have  originated 
in  an  roteiition  to  deceive  the  people,  too  palpable  to  be  obscured 
by  sophistry,  too  atrocious  to  be  palliated  by  hypocrisy. 

I  have  taken  the  pains  to  select  this  instance  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  to  place  it  in  a  clear  and  strong  light,  as  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  unwarrantable  arts  which  are  practised,  to  prevent  a 
£air  and  impartial  judgment  of  the  real  merits  of  the  plan  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  the  people.  Nor  have  I  scrupled,  in 
41 
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•o  flafrant  a  case,  to  indulge  a  aeveritj  of  aiikttacbreiitQii«  IioIb 
eongenial  with  the  general  spirit  of  these  papers.  I  hesitate  not 
to  sabmit  it  to  the  decision  of  any  candid  and  honest  adversary  of 
the  proposed  government,  whether  language  can  furnish  epithets 
of  two  much  aspentj,  for  so  shameless  and  so  prostitute  an  at- 
tempt to  impose  on  the  citizens  of  America. 

PUBLIU& 
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By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

Tke  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  President  continued^  in  relatiem 
to  the  mode  of  Appointment. 

The  mode  of  appointment  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the  system  of  any  coiia»- 
qaenee,  which  has  escaped  without  severe  censure,  or  which  has 
received  the  slightest  mark  of  approbation  from  its  appoaents. 
The  most  plausible  of  these,  who  has  appeared  in  print,  has  even 
deigned  to  admit,  that  the  election  of  the  president  is  pretty  well 
guarded.*  I  venture  somewhat  further,  and  hesitate  not  to  aArm, 
that  if  the  manner  of  it  be  not  perfect,  it  is  at  least  excellent.  It 
unites  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  advantages,  the  union  of  whiefa 
was  to  be  wished  for. 

It  was  desirable,  that  the  sense  of  the  people  should  operate  in 
the  choice  of  the  ]>erson  to  whom  so  important  a  trust  was  to  be 
confided.  This  end  will  be  answered  by  committing  the  right  of 
making  it,  not  to  any  preestablished  body,  but  to  men  chosen  by 
the  people  for  the  special  purpose,  and  at  the  particular  conjunc- 
ture. 

It  was  equally  desirable,  that  the  immediate  election  should  be 
made  by  men  most  capable  of  analyzing  the  qualities  adapted  to  the 
station,  and  acting  under  circumstances  fiavoarable  to  deliberatimi, 
and  to  a  judicious  combination  of  all  the  reasons  and  inducements 
that  were  proper  to  govern  their  choice.  A  small  number  of  per- 
sons, selected  by  their  fellow-citizens  from  the  general  mass,  will 
be  most  likely  to  possess  the  information  and  discernment  requi- 
site to  so  complicated  an  investigation. 

It  was  also  peculiarly  desirable  to  atTord  as  little  opportunity  as 
possible  to  tumult  and  disorder.  This  evil  was  not  least  to  be 
dreaded  in  the  eleeti<m  of  a  magistrate,  who  was  to  have  so  im- 
portant an  agency  in  the  administration  of  the  government.    But 

•  Vide  Federal  Fanner. 
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ih%  prccattiont  which  have  heen  so  happily  eoncartad  in  tht 
•^•tetn  under  consideration,  promise  an  efiectual  securitj  againat 
this  mischief.  The  choice  of  several,  to  form  an  intermediate 
body  of  electors,  will  be  much  less  apt  to  convolse  the  commanitjt 
with  any  extraordinary  or  violent  morements,  than  the  choice  of 
cne^  who  was  himself  to  be  the  final  object  of  the  public  wishes. 
And  as  the  electors,  chosen  in  each  state,  are  to  assemble  and  vote 
in  the  state  in  which  they  are  chosen,  this  detached  and  divided 
situation  will  expose  them  much  less  to  heats  and  ferments,  that 
might  be  communicated  from  them  to  the  people,  than  if  thejr^ 
were  all  to  be  convened  at  one  time,  in  one  place. 

Nothing  was  more  to  be  desired,  than  that  every  practicable 
obstacle  should  be  opposed  to  cabal,  intrigue,  and  corruption* 
These  most  deadly  adversaries  of  republican  government,  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  to  make  their  approaches  from  more 
than  one  quarter,  but  chiefly  from  the  desire  in  foreign  powers  lo 
gain  an  improper  ascendant  in  our  councils.  How  could  they  bet- 
ter gratify  this  than  by  raising  a  creature  of  their  own  to  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  union  ?  But  the  convention  have  guarded 
against  all  danger  of  this  sort,  with  the  most  provident  and  judi- 
eious  attention.  They  have  not  made  the  appointment  of  the 
president  to  depend  on  preexisting  bodies  of  men,  who  might  be 
tampered  with  beforehand  to  prostitute  their  votes ;  but  they  have 
referred  it  in  the  first  instance  to  an  immediate  act  of  the  people 
of  America,  to  be  exerted  in  the  choice  of  persons  for  the  tempo- 
rary and  sole  purpose  of  making  the  appointment.  And  they 
have  excluded  from  eligibility  to  this  trust,  all  those  who  from  sit- 
uation might  be  suspected  of  too  great  devotion  to  the  president 
in  office.  No  senator,  representative,  or  other  person  holding  a 
place  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  can  be  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  electors.  Thus,  without  corrupting  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  immediate  agents  in  the  election  will  at  least  enter  upon 
the  task,  free  from  any  sinister  bias.  Their  transient  existence, 
and  their  detached  situation,  already  noticed,  afford  a  satisfactory 
prospect  of  their  continuing  so,  to  the  conclusion  of  it.  The  busi- 
ness of  corruption,  when  it  is  to  embrace  so  considerable  a  dobi- 
ber  of  men,  requires  time,  as  well  as  means.  Nor  would  it  be 
found  easy  suddenly  to  embark  them,  dispersed  as  they  would  be 
over  thirteen  states,  in  any  combinations  founded  upon  motives 
which,  though  they  could  not  properly  be  denominated  corrupt, 
might  yet  be  of  a  nature  to  mislead  them  from  their  duty. 

Another,  and  no  less  important  desideratum  was,  that  the  execu- 
tive should  be  independent  for  his  continuance  in  office,  on  all  bat 
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the  people  themselves.  He  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  saerH 
fice  his  duty  to  his  complaisance  for  those  whose  favour  was  neces* 
garj  to  the  duration  of  his  official  consequence.  This  advsmtnge 
will  also  be  secured,  by  making  his  rrelection  to  depend  on  a  »pe» 
cial  body  of  representatives,  deputed  by  the  society  for  the  smgto 
purpose  of  making  the  important  choice. 

All  these  advantages  will  be  happily  combined  in  the  plan  de^ 
vised  by  the  convention  ;  which  is,  that  each  state  shall  choose  a 
number  of  persons  as  electors,  equal  to  the  number  of  senators 
and  representatives  of  such  state  in  the  national  government,  wb« 
shall  assemble  within  the  state,  and  vote  for  some  fit  persoD  at 
president.  Their  votes,  thus  given,  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
•eat  of  the  national  government ;  and  the  person  who  may  bap- 
pen  to  have  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes,  will  be  the 
president.  But  as  a  majority  of  the  votes  might  not  alwajs 
happen  to  centre  in  one  man,  and  as  it  might  be  unsafe  to  per- 
mit less  than  a  majority  to  bq  conclusive,  it  is  provided,  that  in 
such  a  contingency,  the  house  of  representatives  shall  select  oat 
of  the  candidates,  who  shall  have  the  five  highest  numbers  of  votea» 
the  man  who,  in  their  opinion,  may  be  best  qualified  for  the  office. 

This  process  of  election  affords  a  moral  certainty,  that  the  office 
of  president  will  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  man  who  is  not  in 
an  eminent  degree  endowed  with  the  requisite  qualifications.  Tal- 
ents for  low  intrigue,  and  the  little  arts  of  popularity,  may  alone 
suffice  to  elevate  a  man  to  the  first  honours  of  a  single  state ;  but 
it  will  require  other  talents,  and  a  different  kind  of  merit,  to  es- 
tablish him  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  whole  union,  or 
of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  it,  as  would  be  necessary  to  make 
him  a  successful  candidate  for  the  distinguished  office  of  president 
of  the  United  States.  It  will  not  be  too  strong  to  say,  that  there 
will  be  a  constant  probability  of  seeing  the  station  filled  by  char- 
acters preeminent  for  ability  and  virtue.  And  this  will  be  thought 
no  inconsiderable  recommendation  of  the  constitution,  by  those 
who  are  able  to  estimate  the  share  which  the  executive  in  every  gov- 
ernment must  necessarily  have  in  its  good  or  ill  administration. 
Though  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  political  heresy  of  the  poet, 
who  says, 

"  For  forms  of  government,  let  fools  contest.... 
*'  That  which  is  best  administered,  is  best ;" 

yet  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  the  true  test  of  a  good  govern- 
ment is,  its  aptitude  and  tendency  to  produce  a  good  administra- 
tion. 
The  vice-president  is  to  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
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prMident ;  witli  thb  differeocey  that  the  senate  is  to  do,  in  respeot 
to  the  former,  what  is  to  be  done  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
in  respect  to  the  latter. 

The  appointment  of  an  extraordinary  person,  as  vice-president, 
has  been  objected  to  as  superfluous,  if  not  mischievous.  It  has 
been  alleged,  that  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have  authoriz- 
ed the  senate  to  elect  out  of  their  own  body  an  officer  answering 
to  that  description.  But  two  considerations  seem  to  justify  the 
ideas  of  the  convention  in  this  respect.  One  is,  that  to  secure  at 
all  times  the  possibility  of  a  de6nite  resolution  of  the  body,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  president  should  have  only  a  casting  vote.  And 
to  take  the  senator  of  any  state  from  his  seat  as  senator,  to  place 
him  in  that  of  president  of  the  senate,  would  be  to  exchange,  in 
regard  to  the  state  from  which  he  came,  a  constant  for  a  contin- 
gent vote.  The  other  consideration  is,  that  as  the  vice-president 
may  occasionally  become  a  substitute  for  the  president,  in  the  su- 
preme executive  magistracy,  all  the  reasons  which  recommend  the 
mode  of  election  prescribed  for  the  one,  apply  with  great,  if  not 
with  equal  force  to  the  manner  of  appointing  the  other.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  instances,  the  objection 
which  is  made  would  lie  against  the  constitution  of  this  state. 
We  have  a  lieutenant-governour,  chosen  by  the  people  at  large, 
who  presides  in  the  senate,  and  is  the  constitutional  substitute  for 
the  governour,  in  casualties  similar  to  those  which  would  author- 
ize the  vice-president  to  exercise  the  authorities,  and  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  president.  PUBLIUS« 
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By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  same  View  Continued,  with  a  Comparison  between  the  President 

and  the  King  of  Cheat  Britain,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Govern' 

our  of  New  York  on  the  other, 

I  PROCEED  now  to  trace  the  real  characters  of  the  proposed  ex- 
ecutive, as  they  are  marked  out  in  the  plan  of  the  convention. 
This  will  serve  to  place  in  a  strong  light  the  unfairness  of  the 
representations  which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  it. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  our  attention  is,  that  the  executii^e 
aathority,  with  few  exceptions,  is  to  be  vested  in  a  single  magis- 
trate. This  will  scarcely,  however,  be  considered  as  a  point  npon 
which  any  comparison  can  be  grounded  ;  for  if,  in  this  particular, 
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there  be  a  resemblance  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  there  ie  not  \em 
m  resemblance  to  the  grand  seignior,  to  the  khan  of  Tartarj,  to  the 
man  of  the  seven  mountains,  or  to  the  goTeroour  of  New  York. 

That  magistrate  is  to  be  elected  for  f&ur  jears ;  and  is  to  be 
reeligible  as  often  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  thick 
him  worthy  of  their  con6dence.  In  these  circumstances,  there  » 
a  total  dissimilitude  between  him  and  a  king  of  Great  Britain,  who 
is  an  hereditary  monarch,  possessing  the  crown  as  a  patrimonj 
descendible  to  his  heirs  for  ever ;  but  there  is  a  close  analogy  be- 
tween him  and  a  gorernour  of  New  York,  who  is  elected  for  three 
jears,  and  is  reehgible  without  Hmitation  or  intermission.  If  we 
consider,  how  much  less  time  would  be  requisite  for  establishing  a 
dangerous  influence  in  a  single  state,  than  for  establishing  a  like 
Influence  throughout  the  United  States,  we  must  conclude  that  a 
duration  of /our  years  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  union,  is  a 
degree  of  permanency  far  less  to  be  dreaded  in  that  office,  than  a 
duration  of  three  years  for  a  correspondent  office  in  a  single  state. 
•  The  president  of  the  United  States  would  be  liable  to  be  in»- 
peached^  tried,  and,  upon  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  or  misdemeanors,  removed  fropn  office ;  and  would 
afterwards  be  liable  to  prosecution  and  punishment  in  the  ordinaij 
coarse  of  law.  The  person  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  sacred 
end  inviolable ;  there  is  no  constitutional  tribunal  to  which  he  is 
amenable ;  no  punishment  to  which  he  can  be  subjected,  without 
involving  the  crisis  of  a  national  revolution.  In  this  delicate  and 
important  circumstance  of  personal  responsibility,  the  preatdeat 
of  confederated  America  would  stand  upon  no  better  ground  than 
a  governour  of  New  York,  and  upon  worse  ground  than  the  gov- 
ernours  of  Virginia  and  Delaware. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  is  to  have  power  to  return  a 
bill,  which  shaH  have  passed  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature, 
for  reconsideration  ;  and  the  bill  so  returned,  is  not  to  become  a 
law,  unless  upon  that  reconsideration,  it  be  approved  by  two  thirds 
of  both  houses.  The  king  of  Great  Britain,  on  his  part,  has  an 
absolute  negative  upon  the  acts  of  the  two  houses  of  parHament 
The  disuse  of  that  power  for  a  considerable  time  past,  does  not 
affect  the  reality  of  its  existence ;  and  is  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to 
thejcrown's  having  found  the  means  of  substituting  influence  to  an* 
thority,  or  the  art  of  gaining  a  majority  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  houses,  to  the  necessity  of  exerting  a  prerogative  which  could 
seldom  be  exerted  without  hazarding  some  degree  of  national 
agitation.  The  qualified  negative  of  the  president,  differs  widely 
from  this  absolute  negative  of  the  British  sovereign  ;   and  tallks 
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^K^Hf  trUK  die  nvUiooajr jr  aathorit/  of  the  coqdcU  of  reviiioa  of 
this  sutet  of  which  the  governour  is  a  constituent  part*  In  this 
respectf  the  power  of  the  president  would  exceed  that  of  the  go?* 
^rnour  of  New  York ;  because  the  former  would  potfiess,  singly, 
what  the  latter  shares  with  the  chancellor  and  judges :  hut  it  wouU 
be  preciselj  the  same  with  that  of  the  governour  of  Massachusettsi 
whose  constitution,  as  to  this  article,  seems  to  ha?e  been  the  orig^ 
nal  from  which  the  convention  have  copied. 

The  president  is  to  he  **  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  armj 
*<  and  navj  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
**  states,  when  called  into  the.  actual  service  of  the  United  Stateiu 
**  He  is  to  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences 
**  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  mpeachmeM ;  to 
**  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  congress  such  measures  as 
*<  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  to  convene,  on  extr^ 
**  ordinary  occasions,  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  or  either  of 
**  them,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  with  respect  U 
'*  the  time  of  adjownmentj  to  adjourn  them  to  socb  time  as  he  shall 
**  think  proper ;  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  ^thfully  executed ( 
**  and  to  commission  all  cheers  of  the  United  States."  In  most 
of  these  particulars,  the  power  of  the  president  will  resemble 
equally  that  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  governour  of 
New  York.  The  most  material  points  of  difference  are  these  :^^ 
JPirst.  The  president  will  have  only  the  occasional  command  of 
£uch  part  of  the  militia  of  the  nation,  as  by  legislative  provisiott 
m^y  be  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  union.  The  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  governour  of  New  York,  Imve  at  all  timet 
the  entire  command  of  all  the  militia  within  their  several  jurisdio- 
tions.  In  this  article,  therefore,  the  power  of  the  president  woukl 
be  inferiour  to  that  of  either  the  monarch,  or  the  governour.  /Stso- 
^md>  The  president  is  to  be  commander  in  diief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States.  In  this  respect,  bis  authority  would 
to  nominally  the  same  with  that  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  bat 
in  substance  much  inferiour  to  it.  It  would  amount  to  nothing 
iDore  than  the  supreme  command  and  direction  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces,  as  first  general  and  admiral  of  the  confederacy: 
while  that  of  the  British  king  extends  to  the  declaring  of  war,  and 
to  the  raising  and  regulating  of  fleets  and  armies ;  all  which,  by 
the  constitution  under  consideration,  would  appertain  to  the  legis- 
lature.*    The  governour  of  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  the 

*  A  writer  in  a  Pennsylvania  paper,  under  the  sigpiatore  of  TAMOifT,  has  aaterted  thai 
the  kin;  ef  Oreat  Britain  owes  bis  prerogatives,  a*  commander  in  chief,  to  an  aonnal  nm- 
tiBj  bill.    The  truth  is,  en  the  coatrarj,  that  his  prerogative,  in  this  respect,  it  inuneno- 
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coiMtitotion  of  the  state  vegted  only  with  the  eominaiid  of  Hb 
lia  and  nary.  But  the  constitutions  of  several  of  the  states,  ex* 
pressly  declare  their  governours  to  be  commanders  in  cbtef«  as 
well  of  the  army  as  navy ;  and  it  may  well  be  a  question,  whether 
those  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  in  particular,  do  doC, 
Id  this  instance,  confer  larger  powers  upon  their  respective  ffof* 
ernours,  than  could  he  claimed  by  a  president  of  the  United  States. 
Third.  The  power  of  the  president,  in  respect  to  pardons^  would 
extend  to  all  cases,  ezcqtt  those  of  impeachment.  The  governour 
of  New  York  may  pardon  in  all  cases,  even  in  those  of  impeacb- 
ment,  except  for  treason  and  murder.  Is  not  the  power  of  the 
governour  in  this  article,  on  a  calculation  of  political  consequen- 
ces, greater  than  that  of  the  president  t  All  conspiracies  and 
plots  against  the  government,  which  have  not  been  matured  into 
actual  treason,  may  be  screened  from  punishment  of  every  kind, 
by  the  interposition  of  the  prerogative  of  pardoning.  If  a  gov- 
ernour of  New  York,  therefore,  should  be  at  the  head  of  any  such 
conspiracy,  until  the  design  had  been  ripened  into  actual  hostility, 
he  could  ensure  his  accomplices  and  adherents  an  entire  impunity. 
A  president  of  the  union  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  may  eveo 
pardon  treason,  when  prosecuted  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law, 
could  shelter  no  offender,  in  any  degree,  from  the  effects  of  im- 
peachment and  conviction.  Would  not  the  prospect  of  a  total  in- 
demnity for  all  the  preliminary  steps,  be  a  greater  temptatioa  to 
undertake,  and  persevere  in  an  enterprise  against  the  public  liber- 
ty, than  the  mere  prospect  of  an  exemption  from  death  and  con- 
fiscation, if  the  final  execution  of  the  design,  upon  an  actual  ap- 
peal to  arms,  should  miscarry  1  Would  this  last  expectation  have 
any  influence  at  all,  when  the  probability  was  computed,  that  the 
person  who  was  to  afford  that  exemption  might  himself  be  ioTolvad 
in  tlie  consequences  of  the  measure ;  and  might  be  incapacitated 
by  his  agency  in  it,  from  affording  the  desired  impunity  t  The 
better  to  judge  of  this  matter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recollect, 
that  by  the  proposed  constitution,  the  offence  of  treason  is  limited 
**  to  levying  war  upon  the  United  States,  and  adhering  to  their  en^ 
**  mies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort ;"    and  that  by  the  laws  of 

rial,  and  was  only  disputed,  "  contrary  to  all  reason  and  pr^eedent,"  as  BlacfEtloiM,  feL 
1,  paj^  262,  expresses  it,  by  the  long  parliament  of  Charles  frst :  but  by  the  aiatute  Iba 
13tb  of  Charles  second,  chap.  6,  it  was  dec'.ared  to  be  in  the  king:  aloae,  for  that  tlie  aoli 
supreme  government  and  conMnand  of  the  Biiliiia  wiihiu  bis  majesty's  reainu  end  domiv' 
ions,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts  and  places  of  strength,  eter  was 
▲Nn  IS  the  undoubted  right  of  his  majesty  and  his  royal  predecessors,  kiugs  and  qaeoN 
of  England,  and  that  both  or  either  bouse  of  parliament  cannot  nor  ought  to  proiMd  lo 
thosamo. 
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New  Tork»  it  is  confined  -within  similar  bounds.  Fourth.  The 
president  can  onlj  adjourn  the  national  legislature,  in  the  single 
case  of  disagreement  about  the  time  of  adjournment.  The  Brit- 
ish monarch  may  prorogue,  or  e^en  dissolve  the  parliament.  The 
gOTcrnour  of  New  York  may  also  prorogue  the  legislature  of  this 
state  for  a  limited  time ;  a  prerogative  which,  in  certain  situations, 
may  be  employed  to  very  important  purposes. 

The  president  is  to  have  power,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators 
present  concur.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  is  the  sole  and  abso- 
lute representative  of  the  nation,  in  all  foreign  transactions.  He 
can  of  his  own  accord  make  treaties  of  peace,  commerce,  alli- 
ance, and  of  every  other  description.  It  has  been  insinuated,  that 
bis  authority  in  this  respect  is  not  conclusive,  and  that  his  conven- 
tions with  foreign  powers  are  subject  to  the  revision,  and  stand  in 
need  of  the  ratification  of  parliament.  But  I  believe  this  doctrine 
was  never  heard  of,  till  it  was  broached  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion. Every  jurist*  of  that  kingdom,  and  every  other  man  acquaint- 
ed with  its  constitution,  knows,  as  an  established  fact,  that  the  pre- 
rogative of  making  treaties  exists  in  the  crown  in  its  utmost  plen- 
itude ;  and  that  the  compacts  entered  into  by  the  royal  authority 
have  the  most  complete  legal  validity  and  perfection,  independent 
of  any  other  sanction.  The  parliament,  it  is  true,  is  sometimes 
eeen  employing  itself  in  altering  the  existing  laws  to  conform  them 
to  the  stipulations  in  a  new  treaty  ;  and  this  may  have  possibly  giv- 
en birth  to  the  imagination,  that  its  cooperation  was  necessary  to 
the  obligatory  efficacy  of  the  treaty.  But  this  parliamentary  in- 
terposition proceeds  from  a  different  cause  ;  from  the  necessity  of 
adjusting  a  most  artificial  and  intricate  system  of  revenue  and 
commercial  laws,  to  the  changes  made  in  them  by  tli€  operation 
o£  the  treaty  ;  and  of  adapting  new  provisions  and  precautions  to 
the  new  state  of  things,  to  keep  the  machine  from  running  into 
disorder.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  there  is  no  comparison  bo- 
tween  the  intended  power  of  the  president,  and  the  actual  power 
of  the  British  sovereign.  The  one  can  perform  alone  what  the 
other  can  only  do  with  the  concurrence  of  a  branch  of  the  leg- 
ielatare.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  in  this  instance,  the  power  of 
the  federal  executive  would  exceed  that  of  any  state  executive. 
But  this  arises  naturally  from  the  exclusive  possession  by  the  union 
of  that  part  of  the  sovereign  power  which  relates  to  treaties.  If 
the  confederacy  were  to  be  dissolved,  it  would  become  a  question, 
whether  the  executives  of  the  several  states  were  not  solely  invest- 
ed with  that  delicate  and  important  prerogative. 

•  Vido  Blackftone'f  Commemaries,  vol  1,  p.  S57. 
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The  president  is  also  to  be  authorized  to  receire  ambasaadora, 
and  other  public  ministers.  This,  though  it  has  been  a  rich  theoae 
of  declamation,  is  more  a  matter  of  dignity  than  of  authority.  It 
is  a  circumstance  which  will  be  without  consequence  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government ;  and  it  was  far  more  convenient 
that  it  should  be  arranged  in  this  manner,  than  that  there  should 
be  a  necessity  of  convening  the  legislature,  or  one  of  its  branches, 
upon  every  arrival  of  a  foreign  minister ;  though  it  were  merely 
to  take  the  place  of  a  departed  predecessor. 

The  president  is  to  nominate,  and,  mth  the  advice  and  consemi 
of  the  senate^  to  appoint  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers, 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  general  all  officers  of  the 
United  States  established  by  law,  and  whose  apppointmenta  are 
not  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  constitution.  The  king  of  Great 
Britain  is  emphatically  and  truly  styled  the  fountain  of  honour. 
He  not  only  appoints  to  all  offices,  but  can  create  offices.  He 
can  confer  titles  of  nobility  at  pleasure  ;  and  has  the  disposal  of 
an  immense  number  of  church  prefer ments.  There  is  evidently 
a  great  inferiority  in  the  power  of  the  president,  in  this  particular, 
to  that  of  the  British  king ;  nor  is  it  equal  to  that  of  the  governour 
of  New  York,  if  we  are  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  by  the  practice  which  has  obtained  under  it.  The 
power  of  appointment  is  with  us  lodged  in  a  council,  composed  of 
the  governour  and  four  members  of  the  senate,chosen  by  the  assem- 
bly. The  governour  claims,  and  has  frequently  exercisedxh^  right  of 
nomination,  and  is  entitled  to  a  casting  vote  in  the  appointment 
If  he  really  has  the  right  of  nominating,  his  authority  is  in  thb 
respect  equal  to  that  of  the  president,  and  exceeds  it  in  the  article 
of  the  casting  vote.  In  the  national  government,  if  the  senate 
should  be  divided,  no  appointment  could  be  made :  in  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York,  if  the  council  should  be  divided,  the  governour 
can  turn  the  scale,  and  confirm  his  own  nomination.*  If  we  com- 
pare the  publicity  which  must  necessarily  attend  the  mode  isH 
appointment  by  the  president  and  an  entire  branch  of  the  national 
legislature,  with  the  privacy  in  the  mode  of  appointment  by  the 
governour  of  New  York,  closeted  in  a  secret  apartment  with  at 
most  four,  and  frequently  with  only  two  persons ;  and  if  we  at 
the  same  time  consider,  how  much  more  easy  it  must  be  to  in^ti- 
ence  the  small  number  of  which  a  council  of  appointment  con- 

*  Candour,  however,  demands  an  acknowledgment,  (hat  I  do  not  think  X\m  claim  of  tbe 
governour  to  a  right  of  nomination  well  founded.  Yet  it  i«  always  justifiable  lo  rcksoD 
from  the  practice  of  a  government,  till  its  propriety  has  been  constitutionally  questioned. 
And  independent  of  this  claim,  when  we  take  into  view  the  other  considerations,  and  pfir- 
sue  them  through  all  Uieir  coosequencea,  wt  shall  be  indined  to  draw  nnidi  ibe  sane  cofl- 
clusion. 
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sists,  than  the  considerable  number  of  which  the  national  senate 
would  consist,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  the  power  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  this  state,  in  the  disposition  of  offices, 
must,  in  practice,  be  greatly  snperiour  to  that  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  union. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  except  as  to  the  concurrent  authority  of 
the  president  in  the  article  of  treaties,  it  would  be  difficult  to  de« 
termine  whether  that  magistrate,  would  in  the  aggregate,  possess 
Bsore  or  less  power  than  the  governour  of  New  York.  And  it  ap- 
pears yet  more  unequivocally,  that  there  is  no  pretence  for  the 
parallel  which  has  been  attempted  between  him  and  the  king  of 
Great  Britain.  But  to  render  the  contrast,  in  this  respect,  still 
nore  striking,  it  may  be  of  use  to  throw  the  principle  circumstan- 
eei  of  dissimilitude  into  a  closer  group. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  would  be  an  officer  elected 
by  the  people  for  four  years :  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  perpet- 
ual and  here^ary  prince.  The  one  would  be  amenable  to  personal 
punishment  and  disgrace  :  the  person  of  the  other  is  sacred  and 
inriolable.  The  one  would  have  2l  qualified  negative  upon  the  acts* 
of  the  legislative  body  :  the  other  has  an  ahsoluU  negative.  The  on« 
wonld  have  a  right  to  command  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  nation:  the  other,  in  addition  to  this  right  possesses  that  of  d^ 
daring  war,  and  of  raising  and  regulating  fleets  and  armies  by  his 
own  authority.  The  one  would  have  a  concurrent  power  with  a 
branch  of  the  legislature  in  the  formation  of  treaties :  the  other  is 
the  sole  possessor  of  the  power  of  making  treaties.  The  one  would 
have  a  like  concurrent  authority  in  appointing  to  offices:  the  other 
10  the  sole  author  of  all  appoiutments.  The  one  can  confer  no 
privileges  whatever:  the  other  can  make  denizens  of  aliens,  noble- 
men of  commoners ;  can  erect  corporations  with  all  the  rights 
incident  to  corporate  bodies.  The  one  can  prescribe  no  rulea 
concerning  the  commerce  or  currency  of  the  nation :  the  other  is 
in  several  respects  the  arbiter  of  commerce,  and  in  this  capacity 
can  establish  markets  and  fairs,  can  regulate  weights  and  meas- 
ures, can  lay  embargoes  for  a  limited  time,  can  coin  money,  can 
authorize  or  prohibit  the  circulation  of  foreign  coin.  The  one 
has  no  particle  of  spiritual  jurisdiction:  the  other  is  the  supreme 
bead  and  governour  of  the  national  church  !....What  answer  shall 
we  give  to  those  who  would  persuade  us,  that  things  so  unlike  re- 
semble each  other  ?....The  same  that  ought  to  be  given  to  those 
who  tell  us,  that  a  government,  the  whole  power  of  which  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  elective  and  periodical  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  an  aristocracy,  a  monarchy,  and  a  despotism. 

PUBLIUS. 
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By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  same  View  Continued^  in  relation  to  the  Unity  of  the  ExecuUvtf 
and  with  an  Examination  of  the  Project  of  an  Executive  CounciL 

Tbsrs  is  an  idea,  which  is  not  without  its  advocates,  that  a  vif- 
•reus  executive  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  republican  got-* 
•rnment.  The  enlightened  wellwishers  to  this  species  of  govero- 
nent  must  at  least  hope,  that  the  supposition  is  destitute  of  fouB* 
dation ;  since  they  can  never  admit  its  truth,  without,  at  the  same 
tMne,  admitting  the  condemnation  of  their  own  principles.  Ener- 
gy in  the  e^^ecutive  is  a  leading  character  in  the  definition  of  good 
government.  It  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  commuDitj 
against  foreign  attacks  :  it  is  not  less  essential  to  the  steady  ad- 
aiioistration  of  the  laws ;  to  the  protection  of  property  against 
those  irregular  and  high*handed  combinations  which  sometimes 
interrupt  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  ;  to  the  security  of  liberty 
against  the  enterprises  and  assaults  of  ambition,  of  factiony  and 
of  anarchy.  Every  roan,  the  least  .conversant  in  Roman  storjp 
koows,  how  often  that  republic  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
absolute  power  of  a  single  man,  under  the  formidable  title  of  die* 
tator,  as  well  against  the  intrigues  of  ambitious  individualst  who 
aspired  to  the  tyranny,  and  the  seditions  of  whole  classes  of  the 
oommunity,  whose  conduct  threatened  the  existence  of  all  govere* 
■Knt,  as  against  the  invasions  of  external  enemies,  who  menaced 
tlie  conquest  and  destruction  of  Rome. 

Thete  can  be  no  need,  however,  to  multiply  arguments  or  ex- 
amples on  this  head.  A  feeble  executive  implies  a  feeble  execu' 
tioo  of  the  government.  A  feeble  execution  is  but  another  phrase 
for  a  bad  execution  :  and  a  government  ill  executed,  whate?er  it 
may  be  in  theory,  must  be,  in  practice,  a  bad  government. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  all  men  of  sense  will  agree 
ia  the  necessity  of  an  energetic  executive,  it  will  only  remain  to 
inquire,  what  are  the  ingredients,  which  constitute  this  energy  1 
How  far  can  they  be  combined  with  those  other  ingredients  which 
constitute  safety  iu  the  republican  sense  ?  And  how  far  does  this 
oombination  characterize  the  plan  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
convention  t 

The  ingredients  which  constitute  energy  in  the  executive,  aret 
unity ;  duration ;  an  adequate  provision  for  its  support ;  compe- 
tent powiers. 

The  ingredients  which  constitute  safety  in  the  republican  leaae 
are,  a  due  dependence  on  the  people  ;  a  due  responsibility. 
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Those  politiciaofl  and  statesmen  who  ha?e  been  the  most  cele* 
brated  for  the  soundness  of  their  principles,  and  for  the  justnesi 
of  their  views,  have  declared  in  favour  of  a  single  executive,  and 
a  numerous  legislature.  They  have,  with  great  propriety,  consid- 
ered energy  as  the  most  necessary  qualification  of  the  former,  and 
have  regarded  this  as  most  applicable  to  power  in  a  single  hand ; 
while  they  have,  with  equal  propriety,  considered  the  latter  as  best 
adapted  to  deliberation  and  wisdom,  and  best  calculated  to  concil- 
iate the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  to  secure  their  privileges 
and  interests. 

That  unity  is  conducive  to  energy,  will  not  be  disputed.  Decis* 
ion,  activity,  secrecy,  and  despatch,  will  generally  characterize  the 
proceedings  of  one  man,  in  a  much  more  eminent  degree  than  the 
proceedings  of  any  greute^  number ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
number  is  increased,  these  qualities  will  be  diminished. 

This  unity  may  be  destroyed  in  two  ways ;  either  by  vesting  the 
power  in  two  or  more  magistrates,  of  equal  dignity  and  authority  ; 
or  by  resting  it  ostensibly  in  one  man,  subject,  in  whole  or  in  part^ 
to  the  control  and  cooperation  of  others,  in  the  capacity  of  coun* 
aellors  to  him.  Of  the  first,  the  two  consuls  of  Rome  may  serre 
as  an  example  :  of  the  last,  we  shall  find  examples  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  several  of  the  states.  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  if  I 
recollect  right,  are  the  only  states  which  have  entrusted  the  execu* 
tive  authority  wholly  to  single  men.*  Both  these  methods  of 
destroying  the  unity  of  the  executive  have  their  partisans ;  but  the 
votaries  of  an  executive  council  are  the  most  numerous.  They 
are  both  liable,  if  not  to  equal,  to  similar  objections,  and  may  in 
most  lights  be  examined  in  conjunction. 

The  experience  of  other  nations  will  afford  little  instruction  on 
Uiis  bead.  As  far,  however,  as  it  teaches  any  thing,  it  teaches  us 
not  to  be  enamoured  of  plurality  in  the  executive.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Acheeans,  on  an  experiment  of  two  prsetors,  were  induc- 
ed to  abolish  one.  The  Roman  history  records  many  instances 
of  mischiefs  to  the  republic  from  the  dissensions  between  the  con* 
suls,  and  between  the  military  tribunes,  who  were  at  times  substi* 
tuted  to  the  consuls.  But  it  gives  us*  no  specimens  of  any  pe- 
culiar advantages  derived  to  the  state,  from  the  plurality  of 
those  magistrates.  That  the  dissensions  between  them  were 
not  more  frequent  or  more  fatal,  is  matter  of  astonishment, 
nntil  we  advert  to  the  singular  position  in  which  the  republic  wae 

*  New  York  haa  no  council  except  for  the  single  purpose  of  appointing  to  offices :  New 
Msey  has  a  council,  whom  the  governonr  may  consult.  But  I  tbink,  fron  the  teroM  of 
^  constitatioB,  their  resolutions  do  not  bind  him. 
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almost  continaallj  placed,  and  to  the  pradent  policj  poioted 
oiit  by  the  circumstances  of  the  state,  and  pursued  by  the  consuls, 
of  making  a  division  of  the  government  between  them.  The  patri- 
cians, engaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  plebeians  for  the 
preservation  of  their  ancient  authorities  and  dignities ;  the  con- 
suls, who  were  generally  chosen  out  of  the  former  body,  were 
commonly  united  by  the  personal  interest  they  had  in  the  defence 
of  the  privileges  of  their  order.  In  addition  to  this  motive  of 
union,  af^er  the  arms  of  the  republic  had  considerably  expanded 
the  bounds  of  its  empire,  it  become  an  established  custom  with  the 
consuls  to  divide  the  administration  between  themselves  by  lot; 
one  of  them  remaining  at  Rome  to  govern  the  city  and  its  envi- 
rons; the  other  taking  the  command  in  more  distant  provinces. 
This  expedient  must,  no  doubt,  have  had  great  influence  in  pre- 
venting those  collisions  and  rivalships  which  might  otherwise  have 
ambroiled  the  republic. 

But  quitting  the  dim  light  of  historical  research,  and  attaching 
ourselves  purely  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  good  sense,  we  shall 
discover  much  greater  cause  to  reject,  than  to  approve,  the  idea 
jof  plurality  in  the  executive,  under  any  modification  whatever. 

Wherever  two  or  more  persons  are  engaged  in  any  commoa 
enterprise  or  pursuit,  there  is  always  danger  of  difference  of  opin- 
ion. If  it  be  a  public  trust  or  office,  in  which  they  are  clothed 
with  equal  dignity  and  authority,  there  is  peculiar  danger  of  per* 
iK^nal  emulation  and  even  animosity.  From  either,  and  especially 
from  all  these  causes,  the  most  bitter  dissensions  are  apt  to  spring. 
Whenever  these  happen,  they  lessen  the  respectability,  weaken 
tlie  authority,  and  distract  the  plans  and  operations  of  tliose  whom 
they  divide.  If  they  should  unfortunately  assail  the  supreme  ex- 
ecutive magistracy  of  a  country,  consisting  of  a  plurality  of  per- 
sons they  might  impede  or  frustrate  the  most  important  measures 
of  the  government,  in  the  most  critical  emergencies  of  the  state. 
And  what  is  still  worse,  they  might  split  the  community  into  vio- 
lent and  irreconcilable  factions,  adhering  differently  to  the  differ- 
ent individuals  who  composed  the  magistracy. 

Men  often  oppose  a  thing,  merely  because  they  have  had  no 
agency  in  planning  it,  or  because  it  may  have  been  planned  by 
those  whom  they  dislike.  But  if  they  have  been  consulted,  and 
have  happened  to  disapprove,  opposition  then  becomes,  in  their 
estimation,  an  indispensable  duty  of  self-love.  They  seem  to 
think  tlfbmselves  bound  in  honour,  and  by  all  the  motives  of  person- 
al infallibility,  to  defeat  the  success  of  what  has  been  resolved  upoo» 
contrary  to  their  sentiments.     Men  of  upright  and  benevolent 
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teittpera  have  too  many  opportunities  of  remarking,  with  horroar^ 
to  what  desperate  lengths  this  disposition  is  sometimes  carried, 
and  how  often  the  great  interests  of  society  are  sacrificed  to  the 
vanity,  to  the  conceit,  and  to  the  obstinacy  of  individuals,  who 
have  credit  enough  to  make  their  passions  and  their  caprices  in- 
teresting to  mankind.  Perhaps  the  question  now  before  the  pub- 
lic may,  in  its  consequences,  afford  melancholy  proofs  of  the  ef> 
fects  of  this  despicable  frailty,  or  rather  detestable  vice  in  the 
human  character. 

Upon  the  principles  of  a  free  government,  inconveniences  from 
the  source  just  mentioned,  must  necessarily  be  submitted  to  in  the 
formation  of  the  legislature  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary,  and  therefore 
unwise,  to  introduce  them  into  the  constitution  of  the  executive. 
It  is  here  too,  that  they  may  be  most  pernicious.  In  the  legisla* 
ture,  promptitude  of  decision  is  oftener  an  evil  than  a  benefit* 
The  differences  of  opinion,  aod  the  jarrings  of  parties  in  that  de- 
partment of  the  government,  though  they  may  sometimes  obstruct 
salutary  plans,  yet  often  promote  deliberation  and  circumspection; 
and  serve  to  check  excesses  in  the  majority.  When  a  resojution, 
too,  is  once  taken,  the  opposition  must  be  at  an  end.  That  reso- 
lution is  a  law,  and  resistance  to  it  punishable.  But  no  favourable 
circumstances  palliate,  or  atone  for  the  disadvantages  of  dissen- 
sion in  the  executive  department.  Here,  they  are  pure  and  un^ 
mixed.  There  is  no  point  at  which  they  cease  to  operate.  They 
aerve  to  embarrass  and  weaken  the  execution  of  the  plan  or  meas- 
ure to  which  they  relate,  from  the  first  step  to  the  final  conclusion 
of  it.  They  constantly  counteract  those  qualities  in  the  executive, 
which  are  the  most  necessary  ingredients  in  its  composition....vig- 
our  and  expedition  i  and  this  without  any  counterbalancing  good. 
Id  the  conduct  of  war,  in  which  the  energy  of  the  executive  is  the 
bulwark  of  the  national  security,  every  thing  would  be  to  be  ap* 
prehended  from  its  plurality. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  these  observations  apply  with  principal 
weight  to  the  first  case  supposed,  that  is,  to  a  plurality  of  magis- 
trates of  equal  dignity  and  authority  ;  a  scheme,  the  advocates  for 
which  are  not  likely  to  form  a  numerous  sect :  but  they  apply, 
though  not  with  equal,  yet  with  considerable  weight,  to  the  project 
of  a  council,  whose  concurrence  is  madjs  constitutionally  necessa- 
ry to  the  operationii  of  the  ostensible  executive.  An  artfiil  cabal 
in  that  council  would  be  able  to  distract  and  to  enervate  the  whole 
system  of  administration.  If  no  such  cabal  should  e^ist,  the 
mere  diversity  of  views  and  opinions  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
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tiaeture  the  ezerciM  of  tbe  executive  aathority  with  a  fpirit  cf 
habitual  feebleness  and  dilatoriness. 

But  one  of  the  weightiest  objections  to  a  plurality  in  the  exeeo- 
tive,  and  which  lies  as  much  against  the  last  as  the  first  plan,  is, 
that  it  tends  to  conceal  faults,  and  destroy  responsibility.  Respoii- 
aibility  is  of  two  kinds,  to  censure  and  to  punishment.  The  first 
is  the  most  important  of  thb  two ;  especially  in  an  elective  office. 
Men  in  public  trust  will  much  oflener  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  unworthy  of  being  any  longer  trusted,  than  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  obnoxious  to  legal  punishment.  But  tbe 
multiplication  of  the  executive  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  detectioa 
in  either  case.  It  oAen  becomes  impossible,  amidst  mutual  accu- 
sations, to  determine,  on  whom  the  blame  or  the  punishment  of  a 
pernicious  measure,  or  series  of  pernicious  measures  ought  real- 
ly to  fall.  It  is  shifted  from  one  to  another  with  so  much  dexteri- 
ty, and  under  such  plausible  appearances,  that  the  public  opinion 
is  left  in  suspense  about  the  real  author.  The  circumstances  which 
may  have  led  to  any  national  miscarriage  or  misfortune,  are  some- 
times so  complicated,  that  where  there  are  a  number  of  actors 
who  may  have  had  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  agency,  though 
we  may  clearly  see  upon  the  Whole  that  there  has  been  misman- 
agement, yet  it  may  be  impracticable  to  pronounce,  to  whose  ac- 
count the  evil  which  may  have  been  incurred  is  truly  chargeable. 

**  I  was  overruled  by  my  council.  The  council  were  so  di- 
*'  vided  in  their  opinions,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any 
**  better  resolution  on  the  point."  These  and  similar  pretexts  are 
constantly  at  hand)  whether  true  or  false.  And  who  is  there  that 
will  either  take  the  trouble,  or  incur  the  odium,  of  a  strict  scrutiny 
into  the  secret  springs  of  the  transaction  ?  Should  there  be  found 
a  citizen  zealous  enough  to  undertake  the  unpromising  task,  tf 
there  happen  to  be  a  collusion  between  tbe  parties  concerned,  how 
easy  is  it  to  clothe  the  circumstances  with  so  much  ambiguity,  bb 
to  render  it  uncertain,  what  was  the  precise  conduct  of  any  of 
those  parties  ? 

In  the  single  instance  in  which  the  govemour  of  this  state  is 
coupled  with  a  council,  that  is,  in  the  appointment  to  offices,  we 
have  seen  the  mischiefs  of  it  in  the  view  now  under  consideration. 
Scandalous  appointments  to  important  offices  have  been  made. 
Some  cases  indeed  have  been  so  flagrant,  that  all  parties  have 
agreed  in  the  impropriety  of  the  thing.  When  inquiry  has  been 
made,  the  blame  has  been  laid  by  the  governour  on  the  members  of 
the  council ;  who,  on  their  part,  have  charged  it  upon  his  nomiaa- 
tioo :   while  the  people  remain  altogether  at  a  loss  to  determine^ 
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bjr  wiioM  idhwnoe  tlMir  mterestt  Imve  been  oomnittedto  ImideeD* 
nanifeadj  improper.  In  tendemeae  to  ukK?iditab,  I  farfoe«r  to 
deaeend  to  particuhmk 

It  it  evident  from  these  eonfliderattoos,  that  the  plaralitj  of  the 
exeet]ti?e  tends  to  depri?e  the  people  of  the  two  greatest  securities 
thej  can  ha?e  for  the  faithful  exercise  of  anj  delegated  power : 
Firsts  the  restraints  of  public  opinion,  which  lose  their  efficacy  as 
well  on  account  of  the  division  of  the  censure  attendant  on  bad 
measures  among  a  number,  as  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  oa 
whom  it  ought  to  fall ;  and,  secondly ,  the  opportunity  of  discover- 
ing with  facility  and  clearness  the  misconduct  of  the  persons  they 
trust,  in  order  either  to  their  removal  from  office,  or  to  their  actual 
ponishment  in  cases  which  admit  of  it. 

In  England,  the  king  is  a  perpetual  magistrate :  and  it  is  a 
maxim  which  has  obtained  for  the  sake  of  the  public  peace,  that 
be  is  unaccountable  for  his  administration,  and  his  person  sacred. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  wiser  in  that  kingdom,  than  to  annex 
to  the  king  a  constitutional  council,  who  may  be  responsible  to 
the  nation  for  the  advice  they  give.  Without  this,  there  would  be 
no  reeponsibiltty  whatever  in  the  executive  department,  an  idea 
inadmissible  in  a  free  government.  But  even  there,  the  king  is 
not  bound  by  the  resolutions  of  his  council,  though  they  are 
answerable  for  the  advice  they  give.  He  is  the  absolute  master  of 
his  own  conduct  in  the  exercise  of  his  office ;  and  may  observe  or 
dkregard  the  counsel  given  to  him  at  his  sole  discretion. 

But  in  a  republic,  where  every  magistrate  ought  to  be  personal* 
iy  reaponsible  for  his  behaviour  in  office,  the  reason  which  in  the 
British  constitution  dictates  the  propriety  of  a  council,  not  only 
eeasea  to  apply,  but  turns  against  the  institution.  In  the  mon- 
archy of  Great  Britain,  it  furnishes  a' substitute  for  the  fN'ohibited 
responsibility  of  the  chief  magistrate ;  which  serves  in  some  de* 
free  as  a  hostage  to  the  national  justice  for  his  good  behavioon 
In  the  American  republic,  it  would  serve  to  destroy  or  wonld  great- 
ly diminish  the  intended  and  necessary  responsibility  of  the  chief 
magistrate  himself. 

The  idea  of  a  council  to  the  executive,  which  has  so  generally 
obtained  in  the  state  constitutions,  has  been  derived  from  that 
maxim  of  republican  jealousy  which  considers  power  as  safer  in 
the  hands  of  a  number  of  men  than  of  a  single  man.  If  the  max- 
im should  be  admitted  to  be  applicable  to  the  case,  I  should  con- 
tend, that  the  advantage  on  that  side  would  not  count^balance 
the  namerous  disadvantages  on  the  opposite  side.  But  I  do  not 
think  the  rul^  at  all  applicable  to  the  executive  power.  I  clearly 
43 
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aoDonr  in  ottiaioii  in  tbis  partioular  with  ^  writer  whoM  the  eel^* 
bmtBd  Junius,  pronounces  to  be  ^^deep,  solid,  nnd  ingeaious,*'  that 
"the  executive  power  is  more  easily  confined  when  it  is  one:"* 
that  it  is  far  more  safe  there  should  be  a  sin^i^le  object  for  the  jeal- 
ouij  and  watchfulness  of  the  people  ;  in  a  word,  that  aJl  multipli- 
cation of  4h6  executive,  is  rather  dangerous  than  friendlj  to  lib- 
arty. 

A  little  consideration  will  satisfy  us,  that  the  species  of  securi- 
ty sought  for  in  the  multiplication  of  the  executive,  is  unattainable* 
Numbers  must  be  so  great  as  to  render  combination  difficult ;  or 
they  are  rather  a  source  of  danger  than  of  security.  The  united 
credit  and  influence  of  several  individuals,  must  be  more  formida- 
ble to  liberty,  than  the  credit  and  influence  of  either  of  then 
separately.  When  power,  thereforei  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  so 
•mall  a  number  of  men,  as  to  admit  of  their  interests  and  views 
being  easily  combined  in  a  common  enterprise,  by  an  artful  leader^ 
it  becomes  more  liable  to  abuse,  and  more  dangerous  when  abus- 
ed, than  if  it  be  lodged  in  thp  bands  of  one  man  ;  who,  from  the 
Tery  circumstance  of  his  being  alone,  will  be  mere  narrowly 
watched  and  more  readily  suspected,  and  who  cannot  unite  so 
great  a  mass  of  influence  as  when  he  ia  associated  with  others. 
The  decemvirs  of  Rome,  whose  name  denotes  their  number,f 
were  more  to  be  dreaded  in  their  usurpation  than  any  onb  of 
them  would  have  been.  No  person  would  think  of  proposing  an 
executive  much  more  numerous  than  that  body  ;  from  six  to  a  dozen 
have  been  euggested  for  the  number  of  the  council.  The  extreme  of 
these  numbers,  is  not  too  great  for  an  easy  combination ;  and  from 
inch  a  combination,  America  would  have  more  to  fear,  than  from 
the  ambition  of  any  single  individual.  A  council  to  a  magistrate^ 
who  is  himself  responsible  for  what  be  does,  are  generally  nothiog 
better  than  a  clog  upon  his  good  intentions  ;  are  oAen  the  instru- 
ments and  accomplices  of  his  bad  ;  and  are  almost  always  a  cloak 
to  his  faults*. 

I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  expense ;  though  it  be 
evident  that  if  the  council  should  be  numerous  enough  to  answer 
the  principal  end  aimed  at  by  the  institution,  the  salaries  of  the 
members,  who  must  be  drawn  from  their  homes  to  reside  at  the 
seat  of  government,  would  form  an  item  in  the  catalogue  of  pub- 
lic expenditures,  too  serious  to  be  incurred  for  an  object  of  equivo- 
cal utility. 

I  will  only  add,  that  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  cons^vtioi^ 
I  rarely  met  with  an  intelligent  man  from  auy  of  the  states,  whe 

*  D«  Lolne.  f  Tm. 
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M  not  •doHi  M  tbe  rtsult  of  experience,  that  the  mkj  of  the  e» 
eftytifc  of  this  state  was  oae  of  tbe  best  of  tbe  distioguishinf  feal* 
nreg  of  our  constitution.  PUBLIUS. 
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The  same  View  Continued,  in  regard  to  the  Duration  of  the  Office* 

Duration  in  office,  has  been  mentioned  as  the  second  reqiiisatt 
lo  tbe  energy  of  tbe  executive  authority.  This  has  relation  to 
two  objects:  to  the  personal  firmness  of  the  chief  magistrate,  in 
the  employment  of  his  constitutional  powers ;  and  to  tbe  stabilit/ 
of  the  system  of  administration,  which  may  have  been  adopted 
under  his  auspices.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  must  be  evident, 
that  the  longer  the  duration  in  office,  the  greater  will  be  the  proba* 
bility  of  obtaining  so  important  an  advantage.  It  is  a  general 
principle  of  human  nature  that  a  man  will  be  interested  in  wbatr 
ever  he  possesses,  in  proportion  to  the  firmness  or  precariousoesf 
of  the  tenure  by  wbicb  he  holds  it ;  will  be  less  attached  to  what 
he  holds  by  a  momentary  or  uncertain  title,  than  to  what  he  en* 
joys  by  a  title  durable  or  certain  ;  and,  of  course,  will  be  willing 
to  risk  more  for  the  sake  of  the  one,  than  of  the  other.  This  re* 
mark  is  not  less  applicable  to  a  political  privilege,  or  honour,  or 
trust,  than  to  any  article  of  ordinary  property.  The  inference 
from  it  is,  that  a  man  acting  in  the  capacity  of  chief  magistrate* 
mder  a  consciousness  that  in  a  very  short  time,  he  mutt  lay  down 
his  office,  will  be  apt  to  feel  himself  too  little  interested  in  it,  to 
hazard  any  material  censure  or  perplexity,  from  the  independent 
exertion  of  his  powers,  or  from  encountering  the  ill-humours  bow^ 
ever  transient,  which  may  happen  to  prevail,  either  in  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  society  itself,  or  even  in  a  predominant  faction  in 
the  legislative  body.  If  tbe  case  should  only  be,  that  he  might  lay 
it  down,  unless  continued  by  a  new  choice ;  and  if  he  should  be 
desirous  of  being  continued,  his  wishes,  conspiring  with  his  fears, 
would  tend  still  more  powerfully  to  corrupt  bis  integrity,  or  de» 
base  his  fortitude.  In  either  case,  feebleness  and  irresolution  must 
be  tbe  characteristics  of  the  station. 

There  are  some,  who  would  be  inclined  to  regard  the  servile 
pliancy  of  the  executive,  to  a  prevailing  current,  either  in  the 
oommunity,  or  in  the  legislature,  as  its  best  recommendation.  But 
inch  men  entertain  very  crude  notions,  as  well  of  the  purposes  for 
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wMefa  gOTermiMDt  was  inglitated,  as  of  the  true  tMaiM  hf  wbidi 
the  public  happiness  may  be  promoted.  The  republican  principle 
demandst  that  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  communitj  sboeld  90T- 
ern  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  thej  entrust  the  management  of 
their  affairs;  but  it  does  not  require  an  unqualified  complaisance 
to  ever  J  sudden  breeze  of  passion,  or  to  every  transient  impulse 
which  the  people  may  receive  from  the  arts  of  men,  who  flatter 
their  prejudices  to  betray  their  interests.  It  is  a  just  observation, 
that  the  people  commonly  intend  the  public  good.  This  often  ap- 
plies to  their  very  errours.  But  their  good  sense  would  despise 
the  adulator  who  should  pretend,  that  they  always  reason  riff  hi 
about  the  means  of  promoting  it.  They  know,  from  experieneey 
that  they  sometimes  err ;  and  the  wonder  is,  that  they  so  seldom 
err  as  they  do,  beset,  as  they  continually  are,  by  the  wiles  of  par- 
asites and  sycophants ;  by  the  snares  of  the  ambitions,  the  avari- 
eious,  the  desperate ;  by  the  artifices  of  men  who  possess  their 
confidence  more  than  they  deserve  it ;  and  of  those  wbo  seek  to 
possess,  rather  than  to  desenre  it.  When  occasions  present  theni- 
•elves,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  people  are  at  rariance  with 
their  inclinations,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  persons  whom  they  hare 
appointed,  to  be  the  guardians  of  those  interests ;  to  withstand 
the  temporary  delusion,  in  order  to  give  them  time  and  opportu- 
nity for  more  cool  and  sedate  reflection.  Instances  might  be  cit- 
ed,  in  which  a  conduct  of  this  kind  has  saved  the  people  from  rery 
fatal  eonsequences  of  their  own  mistakes,  and  has  procured  last- 
ing monuments  of  their  gratitude  to  the  men  who  had  courage  and 
magnanimity  enough  to  serve  them  at  the  peril  of  their  displeasure. 

But  however  inclined  we  might  be,  to  insist  upon  an  unbounded 
complaisance  in  the  executive  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people, 
we  can  with  no  propriety  contend  for  a  like  complaisance  to  tbe 
humours  of  the  legislature.  The  latter  may  sometimes  stand  in 
opposition  to  the  former ;  and  at  other  times  the  people  may  be 
entirely  neutral.  In  either  supposition,  it  is  certainly  desirable, 
that  the  executive  should  be  in  a  situation  to  dare  to  act  his  own 
opinion  with  vigour  and  decision. 

The  same  rule  which  teaches  the  propriety  of  a  partition  be* 
tween  the  various  branches  of  power,  teaches  likewise  that  this 
partition  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  render  the  one  independent 
of  the  other.  To  what  purpose  separate  the  executive  or  the  ju- 
diciary from  the  legislative,  if  both  the  executive  and  the  judiciary 
are  so  constituted  as  to  be  at  the  absolute  devotion  of  the  legisln- 
tive  1  Such  a  separation  must  be  merely  nominal,  and  inoapaUe 
of  producing  the  ends  for  which  it  was  estaUished.     It  is  one 
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thing  tm  h%  adbordiiiate  to  the  laws,  aaotfaer  to  be  dependeat  on 
the  leg isktire  body.  The  first  comporta  with,  the  last  violates,  the 
fundameDtal  principleB  of  good  government ;  and,  v^hatever  maj  be 
the  forms  of  the  constitution,  unites  all  power  in  the  same  hands. 
The  tendency  of  the  legislative  authority  to  absorb  every  other,  has 
been  fully  displayed  and  illustrated  by  examples  in  some  preceding 
numbers.  In  governments  purely  republican,  this  tendency  is  al- 
most irresistible.  The  representatives  of  the  people,  in  a  popular 
assembly,  seem  sometimes  to  fancy,  that  they  are  the  people  them* 
eelves,  and  betray  strong  symptoms  of  impatience  and  disgust  at 
the  least  sign  of  opposition  from  any  other  quarter ;  as  if  the  ex- 
ercise of  iu  rights,  by  either  the  executive  or  judiciary,  were  a 
breach  of  their  privilege,  and  an  outrage  to  their  dignity.  They 
often  appear  disposed  to  exert  an  imperious  control  over  the  other 
departments ;  and  as  they  commonly  have  the  people  on  their 
side,  they  always  act  with  such  momentum,  as  to  make  it  very 
difficult  for  the  other  members  of  the  government  to  maintain  tiie 
balance  of  the  constitution. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  how  the  shortness  of  the  duration  ia 
office  can  affect  the  independence  of  the  executive  on  the  legisla- 
ture, unless  the  one  were  possessed  of  the  power  of  appointing  or 
displacing  the  other.  One  answer  to  this  inquiry  may  be  drawa 
from  the  principle  already  mentioned,  that  is,  from  the  sleiyler  in- 
terest a  man  is  apt  to  take  in  a  shortlived  advantage,  and  the  little 
inducement  it  affords  him  to  expose  himself,  on  account  of  it,  ta 
aay  considerable  inconvenience  or  hazard.  Another  answer,  per- 
haps more  obvious,  though  not  more  conclusive,  will  result  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  influence  of  the  legislative  body  over  the 
people ;  which  might  be  employed  to  prevent  the  reelection  of  a 
man  who,  by  an  upright  resistance  to  any  sinister  project  of  that 
body,  should  have  made  himself  obnoxious  to  its  resentment. 

It  may  be  asked  also,  whether  a  duration  of  four  years  would 
answer  the  end  proposed ;  and  if  it  would  not,  whether  a  less 
period,  which  would  at  least  be  recommended  by  greater  security 
against  ambitious  designs,  would  not,  for  that  reason,  be  prefera* 
hie  to  a  longer  period,  which  was,  at  the  same  time,  too  short  for 
the  purpose  of  inspiring  the  desired  firmness  and  independence  of 
the  magistrate. 

It  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  a  duration  of  four  years,  or  any 
other  limited  duration,  would  completely  answer  the  end  proposed ; 
but  it  would  contribute  towards  it  in  a  degree  which  would  have  a 
material  influence  upon  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  govern- 
iMnt    Between  the  commencement  and  termination  of  such  a 
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period,  there  would  alwajs  be  aconsidBrable  iiiteryaI«iB  which  the 
prospect  of  an  anijihilation  would  be  sufficiently  remote,  not  te 
have  an  improper  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  a  man  endued  with  a 
tolerable  portion  of  fortitude ;  and  in  wbicb  he  might  reasonablj 
promise  himself,  that  there  would  be  time  enough  before  it  arrir- 
ed,  to  make  the  community  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  the  meaa> 
ures  he  might  incline  to  pursue.  Though  it  be  probable,  that  aa 
he  approached  the  moment  when  the  public  were,  by  a  new  elee- 
tion,  to  signify  their  sense  of  his  conduct,  his  confidence,  and  with 
it  his  firmness,  would  decline ;  yet  both  the  one  and  the  other 
would  derive  support  from  the  opportunities  which  his  previous 
continuance  in  the  station  had  afforded  him,  of  establishing  him* 
•elf  in  tlie  esteem  and  good  will  of  his  constituents.  He  might 
then,  with  prudence,  hazard  the  incurring  of  reproach,  in  propor> 
tion  to  the  proofs  he  had  given  of  his  wisdom  and  integrity,  and 
to  the  title  he  had  acquired  to  the  respect  and  attachment  of  hia 
fiellow-citizens.  As  on  the  one  hand,  a  duration  of  four  years  will 
contribute  to  the  firmness  of  the  executive  in  a  sufficient  degree 
to  render  it  a  very  valuable  ingredient  in  the  composition  ;  so  on 
the  other,  it  is  not  long  enough  to  justify  any  alarm  for  the  publta 
liberty.  If  a  British  house  of  commons,  from  the  most  feeble  be- 
ginnings,/rem  the  mere  power  of  assenting  or  disagreeing  to  the  tai- 
position  of.  a  new  tax^  have,  by  rapid  strides,  reduced  the  prerogai- 
tives  of  the  crown,  and  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  within  the 
limits  they  conceive  to  be  compatible  with  the  principles  of  a  free 
government,  while  they  raised  themselves  to  the  rank  and  conse- 
quence of  a  coequal  branch  of  the  legislature ;  if  they  have  been 
able,  in  one  instance,  to  abolish  both  the  royalty  and  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  to  overturn  all  the  ancient  establishments,  as  well  io 
the  church  as  state ;  if  they  have  been  able,  on  a  recent  oecaaioBy 
to  make  the  monarch  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  an  innovation* 
attempted  by  them  ;  what  would  be  to  be  feared  from  an  elective 
magistrate  of  four  years*  duration,  with  the  confined  authorities 
of  a  president  of  the  United  States  ?  What,  but  that  be  might  be 
unequal  to  the  task  which  the  constitution  assigns  him  t  I  ahaM 
only  add,  that  if  his  duration  be  such  as  to  leave  a  doabt  of  his 
firmness,  that  doubt  is  inconsistent  with  a  jealousy  of  hia  en- 
croachments. PUBLIUS. 

*  This  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill,  which  was  carried  in  the  ba«ie 
of  commons,  and  rejected  io  the  bouse  of  lords,  to  the  entire  satislaciion,  as  it  is  said,  of 
tlie  people. 
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NO,  LXXII, 

By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  same  View  Continued^  in  regard  to  the  ResUgibiUiy  of  ik$ 

PrtsidenL 

Thv  administration  of  ^vemment,  in  its  largest  sense,  compre* 
Iwnds  all  the  operationi  of  the  body  politic,  whether  legislatife, 
ezecutiTe,  or  judiciary ;  but  in  its  most  usual,  and  perhaps  in  its 
most  precise  signification,  it  is  limited  to  executive  details,  and 
fiilh  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  the  executive  department* 
The  actual  conduct  of  foreign  negotiations,  the  preparatory  plans 
of  finance,  the  application  and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys 
in  conformity  to  the  general  appropriations  of  the  legislature,  the 
arrangement  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  direction  of  the  opera* 
tibns  of  war ;  these,  and  other  matters  of  a  like  nature,  constitute 
vhat  seems  to  be  most  properly  understood  by  the  administration 
of  government.  The  persons,  therefore,  to  whose  immediate 
management  these  different  matters  are  committed,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  assistants  or  deputies  of  the  chief  magistrate ; 
and  on  this  account,  they  ought  to  derive  their  offices  from  his  ap* 
pointment,  at  least  from  his  nomination,  and  to  be  subject  to  his 
miperintendence.  This  view  of  the  thing  will  at  once  suggest  to 
as  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  duration  of  the  executive 
B»gtstratein  office,  and  the  stability  of  the  system  of  administr»> 
tion.  To  undo  what  has  been  done  by  a  predecessor,  is  very  often 
considered  by  a  successor  as  the  best  proof  he  can  give  of  his 
own  capacity  and  desert ;  and  in  addition  to  this  propensity,  where 
the  alteration  has  been  the  result  of  public  choice,  the  person  sub- 
etituted  is  warranted  in  supposing,  that  the  dismission  of  his  pre- 
decessor has  proceeded  from  a  dislike  to  bis  measures,  and  that 
the  less  he  resembles  him,  the  more  he  will  recommend  himself  to 
the  favour  of  his  constituents.  These  considerations,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  personal  confidences  and  attachments,  would  be  likely 
to  induce  every  new  president  to  promote  a  change  of  men  to  fill 
the  subordinate  stations ;  and  these  causes  together  could  not  fail 
to  occasion  a  disgraceful  and  ruinous  mutability  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government. 

With  a  positive  duration  of  considerable  extent,  I  connect  the 
circumstance  of  reeligibility.  The  first  is  necessary,  to  give  the 
officer  himself  the  inclination  and  the  resolution  to  act  his  part 
well,  and  to  the  community  time  and  leisure  to  observe  the  tefr- 
deney  of  his  measures,  and  thence  to  form  an  experimental  esti- 
■late  of  their  laerits.    The  last  is  necessary  to  enable  the  peopki 
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wheo  they  see  reason  to  approre  of  his  condact,  to  continue  bim 
in  the  station,  in  order  to  prolong  the  utility  of  his  talents  and 
Tirtues,  and  to  secure  to  the  goTernment  the  advantage  of  perma- 
nencj  in  a  wise  system  of  administration.' 

Nothing  appears  more  plausible  at  first  sight,  nor  more  iU- 
founded  upon  close  inspection,  than  a  scheme  which,  in  relation  to 
the  present  point,  has  had  some  respectable  ad?ocates....I  meaa 
that  of  continuing  the  chief  magistrate  in  office  for  a  certain  time, 
and  then  excluding  him  from  it,  either  for  a  limited  period  or  for 
erer  after.  This  exclusion,  whether  temporary  or  perpetual,  would 
have  nearly  the  same  effects ;  and  these  effects  would  be  for  the 
most  part  rather  pernicious  than  salutary. 

One  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be  a  diminution  of  the 
inducements  to  good  behaviour.  There  are  few  men  who  would 
not  feel  mnch  less  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty,  when  they  were 
conscious  that  the  advantage  of  the  station,  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected, must  be  relinquished  at  a  determinate  period,  than  when 
they  were  permitted  to  entertain  a  hope  of  obtatning,  by  meritingf 
a  continuance  of  them.  This  position  will  not  be  disputed,  so 
long  as  it  is  admitted,  that  the  desire  of  reward  is  one  of  the 
strongest  incentives  of  human  conduct ;  or  that  the  best  security 
for  the  fidelity  of  mankind,  is  to  make  interest  coincide  with  duty. 
Even  the  love  of  fame,  the  ruling  passion  of  the  noblest  minds,  which 
would  prompt  a  man  to  plan  and  undertake  extensive  and  arduous 
enterprises  for  the  public  benefit,  requiring  considerable  time  to 
mature  and  perfect  them,  if  he  could  flatter  himself  with  the  pros- 
pect of  being  allowed  to  finish  what  he  had  begun,  would,  on  the 
contrary,  deter  him  from  the  undertaking,  when  he  foresaw  that 
be  roust  quit  the  scene  before  he  could  accomplish  the  work,  and 
must  commit  that,  together  with  his  own  reputation,  to  bands 
which  might  be  unequal  or  unfriendly  to  the  task.  The  most  to 
be  expected  from  the  generality  of  men,  in  such  a  situation,  is  the 
negative  merit  of  not  doing  harm,  instead  of  the  positive  merit  c^ 
doing  good. 

Another  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be  the  temptation  to 
sordid  views,  to  peculation,  and  in  some  instances  to  usorpatioo. 
An  avaricious  man,  who  might  happen  to  fill  the  office,  looking 
forward  to  a  time  when  he  must  at  all  events  yield  up  the  advan- 
tages he  enjoyed,  would  feel  a  propensity,  not  easy  to  be  resisted 
by  such  a  man,  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities,  while 
they  lasted ;  and  might  not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  the  most 
eormpt  expedients  to  make  the  harvest  as  abundant  as  it  was  tran- 
sitory; though  the  same  person,  probably,  with  a  different  pros- 
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pe^beforevUm,  might  content  himself  with  the  rq^lar  eati^o» 
mentfl  of  his  ttatioD,  and  might  even  be  unwilling  to  risk  the  con* 
sequences  of  an  abuse  of  his  opportunities.  His  avarice  might 
be  a  guard  upon  his  avarice.  Add  to  this,  that  the  same  man 
might  be  vain  or  ambitioust  as  well  as  avaricious.  And  if  he  could 
expect  to  prolong  his  honours  by  his  good  conduct,  he  might  besi^ 
tate  to  sacrifice  his  appetite  for  them  to  his  appetite  for  gain.  But 
with  the  prospect  before  him  of  approaching  an  inevitable  anni* 
hilation,  his  avarice  would  be  likely  to  get  the  victory  over  his 
caution,  his  vanity,  or  his  ambition. 

An  ambitious  man  too,  finding  himself  seated  on  the  summit  of 
his  country's  honours,  looking  forward  to  the  time  at  which  he  most 
descend  from  the  exalted  eminence  forever,  and  reflecting  that  no 
ezehion  of  merit  on  his  part  could  save  him  from  the  unwelcome 
reverse,  would  be  much  more  violently  tempted  to  embrace  a  h^ 
Yourable  conjuncture  for  attempting  the  prolongation  of  his  power, 
at  every  personal  hazard,  than  if  he  had  the  probability  of  an- 
swering the  same  end  by  doing  his  duty. 

Would  it  promote  the  peace  of  the  community,  or  the  stability 
of  the  government,  to  have  half  a  dozen  men  who  had  had  credit 
enough  to  raise  themselves  to  the  seat  of  the  supreme  magistracy, 
wandering  among  the  people  like  discontented  ghosts,  and  sighing 
for  a  place  which  they  were  destined  never  more  to  possess  t 

A  third  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be,  depriving  the  com^ 
munity  of  the  advantage  of  the  experience  gained  by  the  chief 
magistrate  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  That  experience  is  the 
|>arent  of  wisdom,  is  an  adage,  the  truth  of  which  is  recognised  by 
the  wisest  as  well  as  the  simplest  of  mankind.  What  more  desire 
able  or  more  essential  than  this  quality  in  the  governours  of  na- 
tions 1  Where  more  desirable  or  more  essential,  than  in  the  first 
magistrate  of  a  nation  ?  Can  it  be  wise  to  put  this  desirable 
and  essential  quality  under  the  ban  of  the  constitution ;  and  to 
declare  that  the  moment  it  is  acquired,  its  possessor  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  station  in  which  it  was  acquired,  and  to 
which  it  is  adapted  ?  This,  nevertheless,  is  the  precise  import  of 
all  those  regulations  which  exclude  men  from  serving  their  coun- 
try, by  the  choice  of  their  fellow-citizens,  after  they  have,  by  a 
course  of  service,  fitted  themselves  for  doing  it  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  utility. 

A  fourth  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be,  the  banishing  men 

from  stations  in  which,  in  certain  emergencies  of  the  state,  their 

presence  might  be  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  public  intei«it 

or  safety.    There  is  no  nation  which  has  not|  at  one  period  or 
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mother,  •xptri«iietd  an  abm^ute  necetiitj  of  the  senrioet  of  par^ 
lieular  men,  in  particular  situations,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  too 
■CroDg  to  saj,  to  the  preservation  of  iu  political  existeoce.  How 
unwise,  therefore,  must  be  every  such  self-denying  ordinance,  ai 
serves  to  prohibit  a  nation  from  making  use  of  iu  own  citizens, 
in  the  manner  best  suited  to  its  exigencies  and  circumstances! 
Without  supposing  the  personal  essentialitj  of  the  man,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  change  of  the  chief  magistrate,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
a  war,  or  any  similar  crisis,  for  another  even  of  equal  merit,  would 
at  all  times  be  detrimental  to  the  community ;  inasmuch  as  it 
would  substitute  inexperience  to  experience,  and  would  tend  to 
unhinge  and  set  afloat  the  already  settled  train  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

A  fifth  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be,  that  it  would  operate 
as  a  constitutional  interdiction  of  stability  in  the  administration. 
By  inducing  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  men,  in  the  first  ofilce 
in  the  nation,  it  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  mutability  of  meas- 
ures. It  is  not  generally  to  be  expected,  that  men  will  vary,  and 
measures  remain  uniform.  The  contrary  is  the  usual  course  of 
things.  And  we  need  not  be  apprehensive  that  there  will  be  too 
much  stability,  while  there  is  even  the  option  of  changing;  nor 
need  we  desire  to  prohibit  the  people  from  continuing  their  confi- 
dence where  they  think  it  may  be  safely  placed,  and  where,  by 
constancy  on  their  part,  they  may  obviate  the  fatal  inconvenien- 
ces of  fluctuating  councils  and  a  variable  policy. 

These  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  which  would  flow  from 
the  principle  of  exclusion.  They  apply  most  forcibly  to  the 
scheme  of  a  perpetual  exclusion  ;  but  when  we  consider,  that  even 
a  partial  one  would  always  render  the  readroission  of  the  person  a 
remote  and  precarious  object,  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  will  apply  nearly  as  fully  to  one  case  as  to  the  other.  ^ 

What  are  the  advantages  promised  to  counterbalance  the  eriJst 
They  are  represented  to  be  :  Ist.  Greater  independence  in  the 
magistrate  :  2d.  Greater  security  to  the  people.  Unless  the  ex- 
clusion be  perpetual,  there  will  be  no  pretence  to  infer  the  first 
advantage.  But  even  in  that  case,  may  he  have  no  object  beyond 
his  present  station,  to  which  he  may  sacrifice  his  independence  t 
may  he  have  no  connexions,  no  friends,  for  whom  he  may  sacrifice 
it  t  May  he  not  be  less  willing,  by  a  firm  conduct,  to  make  per- 
sonal enemies,  when  he  acts  under  the  impression,  that  a  time  is 
fast  approaching,  on  the  arrival  of  which  he  not  only  mat,  but 
MUST  be  exposed  to  their  resentments,  upon  an  equal,  perhaps 
upon  an  inferiour  fooling  t    It  is  not  an  easy  point  to  deterBiioe» 
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wbether  hit  itidepeodence  would  be  mott  proaioted  or  uapairod  bf 
sach  an  arrangement. 

As  to  the  second  supposed  advantage,  there  is  still  greater  reas- 
on to  entertaia  doabts  concerning  it,  especial^  if  the  ezclusiott 
were  to  be  perpetual.  In  this  case,  as  already  intimated,  a  man  of 
irregular  ambition,  of  whom  alone  there  could  be  reason  in  anj 
case  to  entertain  apprehensions,  would,  with  infinite  reluctancat 
yield  to  the  necessity  of  taking  his  leave  for  ever  of  a  post,  in 
which  his  passion  for  power  and  preeminence  had  acquired  the 
force  of  habit.  And  if  he  had  been  fortunate  or  adroit  enough  to 
conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  people,  he  might  induce  them  to 
eoDsider  as  a  very  odious  and  unjustifiable  restraint  upon  them* 
selves,  a  provision  which  was  calculated  to  debar  them  of  the 
right  of  giving  them  a  fresh  proof  of  their  attachment  to  a  favour- 
ite. There  may  be  conceived  circumstances  in  which  this  disgust 
of  the  people,  seconding  the  thwarted  ambition  of  such  a  favotu> 
ite,  might  occasion  greater  danger  to  liberty,  than  could  ever  reas- 
onably be  dreaded  from  the  possibility  of  a  perpetuation  in  office^ 
by  the  voluntary  suffrages  of  the  community,  exercising  a  consti- 
tutional privilege. 

There  is  an  excess  of  refinement  in  the  idea  of  disabling  the 
people  to  continue  in  office  men  who  had  entitled  themselves,  ia 
their  opinion,  to  approbation  and  confidence  ;  the  advantages  of 
which  are  at  best  speculative  and  equivocal,  and  are  overbalanced 
by  disadvantages  far  ipore  certain  and  decisive.        PUBLIUS. 
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Bt  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

3^  same  View  Continued^  in  relation  to  the  provisions  concerning 
Support^  and  the  Power  of  the  Negative*, 

Ths  third  ingredient  towards  constituting  the  vigour  of  the  ex- 
ecutive authority,  is  an  adequate  provision  for  its  support.  It  is 
evident,  that  without  proper  attention  to  this  article,  the  separa* 
tion  of  the  executive  from  the  legislative  department,  would  be 
merely  nominal  and  nugatory.  The  legislature,  with  a  discre- 
tionary power  over  the  salary  and  emoluments  of  the  chief  mag- 
istrate, could  render  him  as  obsequious  to  their  will,  as  they  might 
think  proper  to  make  him.  They  might,  in  most  cases,  either  re- 
duce him  by  Amine,  or  tempt  him  by  largesses,  to  surrender  at 
discfttion  his  judgment  to  their  inelinations.     These  expressions. 
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takvn  io  all  the  latitude  of  the  terms,  would  no  doubt  conrey  iiioi« 
than  is  intended.  There  are  men  who  could  neither  be  diittressed^ 
nor  won,  into  a  sacrifice  of  their  duty ;  but  this  stern  virtue  is  the 
growth  of  few  soils :  and  in  the  main  it  will  be  found,  that  a  pow- 
er over  a  man's  support,  is  a  power  over  his  will.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  confirm  so  plain  a  truth  by  facts,  examples  would  not 
be  wanting,  even  in  this  country,  of  thedntimidatiou  or  seduction 
of  the  executive  by  the  terrourn,  or  allurements,  of  the  peoanuuj 
arrangements  of  the  legislative  body. 

It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  commend  too  highly  the  judicious 
attention  which  has  been  paid  to  this  subject  in  the  proposed  con* 
ftitution.     It  is  there  provided,  that  *^  the  president  of  the  United 
««  States  shall,  at  slated  times,  receive  for  his  service  a  compenssk 
*'  tion,  which  shall  neither  be  increased,  nor  diminished^  during  the 
*^  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected;  and  he  shall  not  rt* 
**  ceive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from   the  United 
<*  States,  or  any  of  them.'*     It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  pro- 
vision, which  would  have  been  more  eligible  than  this.     The  leg- 
islature, on  the  appointment  of  a  president,  is  once  for  all  to  de- 
clare what  shall  be  the  compensation  for  his  services  during  the 
time  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected.     This  done,  they  will 
have  no  power  to  alter  it,  either  by  increase  or  diminution,  till  a 
new  period  of  service  by  a  new  election  commences.     They  can 
neither  weaken  his  fortitude  by  operating  upon  his  necessities,  nor 
corrupt  bis  integrity  by  appealing  to  his  avarice.     Neither  tha 
union,  nor  any  of  its  members,  will  be  at  liberty  to  give,  nor  will 
be  be  at  liberty  to  receive,  any  other  emolument  than  that  which 
may  have  been  determined  by  the  first  act.     He  can  of  course 
have  no  pecuniary  inducement  to  renounce  or  desert  the  indepen- 
dence intended  for  him  by  the  constitution. 

The  last  of  the  requisites  to  energy,  which  have  been  enumer* 
ated,  is  competent  powers.  Let  us  proceed  to  consider  those 
which  are  proposed  to  be  vested  in  the  president  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  thing  that  offers  itself  to  our  observation,  is  the  quali- 
fied negative  of  the  president  upon  the  acts  or  resolutions  of  the 
two  houses  of  the  legislature ;  or,  in  other  words,  his  power  of 
returning  all  bills  with  objections,  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  their  becoming  laws,  unless  they  should  afterwards  be 
ratified  by  two  thirds  of  each  of  the  component  members  of  the 
legislative  body. 

The  propensity  of  the  legislative  department  to  intrude  apoa 
the  righu,  and  to  absorb  the  powers,  of  the  other  departmeBCff 
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has  been  already  more  than  once  suggested ;  the  insufficiency  of 
a  nere  parchment  delineation  of  the  boundaries  of  each,  has  also 
been  remarked  upon  ;  and  the  necessity  of  furnishing  each  with 
constitutional  arms  for  its  own  defence,  has  been  inferred  and 
proved.  From  these  clear  and  indubitable  principles,  results  the 
propriety  of  a  negative,  either  absolute  or  qualified,  in  the  execu- 
tive, upon  the  acts  of  the  legislative  branches.  Without  the  one 
or  the  other,  the  former  would  be  absolutely  unable  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  depredations  of  the  latter.  He  might  gradually 
be  stripped  of  his  authorities  by  successive  resolutions,  or  annihi- 
lated by  a  single  vote.  And  in  the  one  mode  or  the  other,  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  powers  might  speedily  come  to  be  blended 
in  the  same  hands.  If  even  no  propensity  had  ever  discovered 
itself  in  the  legislative  body,  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  executive, 
the  rules  of  just  reasoning  and  theoretic  propriety  would  of  them** 
•elves  teach  us,  that  the  one  ought  not  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  other,  but  ought  to  possess  a  constitutional  and  effectual  power 
of  self-defence. 

But  the  power  in  question  has  a  further  use.  It  not  only  server 
as  a  shield  to  the  executive,  but  it  furnishes  an  additional  security 
against  the  enaction  of  improper  laws.  It  establishes  a  salutary 
check  upon  the  legislative  body,  calculated  to  guard  the  commu- 
nity against  the  effects  of  faction,  precipitancy,  or  of  any  impulse 
unfriendly  to  the  public  good,  which  may  happen  to  influence  a 
majority  of  that  body. 

The  propriety  of  a  negative  has,  upon  some  occasions,  been 
combated  by  an  observation,  that  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  a  sin- 
gle man  would  possess  more  virtue  and  wisdom  than  a  number  of 
men ;  and  that  unless  this  presumption  should  be  entertained,  it 
would  be  improper  to  give  the  executive  magistrate  any  species  of 
control  over  the  legislative  body. 

But  this  observation,  when  examined,  will  appear  rather  spe- 
eions  than  solid.  The  propriety  of  the  thing  does  not  turn  upon 
the  supposition  of  superiour  wisdom  or  virtue  in  the  executive ;  but 
upon  the  supposition,  that  the  legislative  will  not  be  infallible ; 
that  the  love  of  power  may  sometimes  betray  it  into  a  disposition 
to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  other  members  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  that  a  spirit  of  faction  may  sometimes  pervert  its  delibera- 
tions ;  that  impressions  of  the  moment  may  sometimes  hurry  it 
into  measures  which  itself,  on  mature  reflection,  would  condemn. 
The  primary  inducement  to  conferring  the  power  in  question  upon 
the  executive  is,  to  enable  him  to  defend  himself:  the  secondary 
i«i  to  ineraase  tbe  chances  in  fayoor  of  the  community  ag^st  the 
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passing  of  bad  laws,  through  haste,  inadvertence,  or  design.  The 
oflener  a  measure  is  brought  under  examination,  the  greater  the 
diversity  in  the  situations  of  those  who  are  to  examine  it,  the  less 
must  be  the  danger  of  those  errours  which  flow  from  want  of  due 
deliberation,  or  of  those  missteps  which  proceed  from  the  conta^ 
gion  of  some  common  passion  or  interest.  It  is  far  less  probable, 
that  culpable  views  of  any  kind  should  infect  all  the  parts  of  the 
government  at  the  same  moment,  and  in  relation  to  the  same  ob- 
ject, than  that  they  should  by  turns  govern  and  mislead  everj  one 
of  them. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  power  of  preventing  bad  laws 
includes  that  of  preventing  good  ones ;  and  may  be  used  to  the 
one  purpose  as  well  as  to  the  other.  But  this  objection  will  have 
little  weight  with  those  who  can  properly  estimate  the  mischiefs  of 
that  inconstancy  and  mutability  in  the  laws,  which  form  the  great- 
est  blemish  in  the  character  and  genius  of  our  governments.  They 
will  consider  every  institution  calculated  to  restrain  the  excess  of 
law-making,  and  to  keep  things  in  the  same  state  in  which  they 
may  happen  to  be  at  any  given  period,  as  much  more  likely  to  do 
good  tban  harm  ;  because  it  is  favourable  to  greater  stability  in 
the  system  of  legislation.  The  injury  which  may  possibly  be  done 
by  defeating  a  few  good  laws,  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the 
advantage  of  preventing  a  number  of  bad  ones. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  superiour  weight  und  influence  of  the  leg- 
islative body  in  a  free  government,  and  the  hazard  to  the  ezecu- 
tive  in  a  trial  of  strength  with  that  body,  afford  a  satisfactory  se- 
curity, that  the  negative  would  generally  be  employed  with  great 
caution ;  and  that  in  its  exercise,  there  would  oflener  be  room  for 
a  char|e  of  timidity  than  of  rashness.  A  king  of  Great  Britain, 
with  all  his  train  of  sovereign  attributes,  and  with  all  the  influence 
be  dravs  from  a  thousand  sources,  would,  at  this  day,  hesitate  to 
put  a  negative  upon  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament. He  would  not  fail  to  exert  the  utmost  resources  of  that 
influenee  to  strangle  a  measure  disagreeable  to  him,  in  its  progress 
to  the  throne,  to  avoid  being  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  permitting 
it  to  tale  effect,  or  of  risking  the  displeasure  of  the  nation,  by  an 
opposition  to  the  sense  of  the  legislative  body.  Nor  is  it  proba* 
ble,  that  he  would  ultimately  venture  to  exert  his  prerogative,  but 
in  a  caie  of  manifest  propriety,  or  extreme  necessity.  All  well- 
informed  men  in  that  kingdom  will  accede  to  the  justness  of  this 
remark.  A  very  considerable  period  has  elapsed  since  the  nega* 
iive  of  the  crown  has  been  exercised. 

Jf  a  magistrate^  so  powerful,  and  so  well  fortified,  as  a  British 
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monareb,  would  hare  scniples  about  tbe  exercise  of  tbe  power 
voder  consideratioD,  how  much  greater  caution  may  be  reaaonablj 
expected  io  a  president  of  the  United  States,  clothed,  for  the  short 
period  of  four  years,  with  the  executive  authority  of  a  govern- 
ment  wholly  and  purely  republican' ! 

It  is  evident,  that  there  would  be  greater  danger  of  bis  not 
using  his  power  when  necessary,  than  of  his  using  it  too  often,  or 
too  much.  An  argument,  indeed,  against  its  expediency,  has  been 
drawn  from  this  very  source.  It  has  been  represented,  on  this 
account,  as  a  power  odious  in  appearance,  useless  in  practice. 
But  it  will  not  follow,  that  because  it  might  rarely,  it  would  never 
be  exercised.  In  the  case  for  which  it  is  chiefly  designed,  that  of 
an  immediate  attack  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  execu- 
tive, or  in  a  case  in  which  the  public  good  was  evidently  and  pal- 
pably sacrificed,  a  man  of  tolerable  firmness  would  avail  himself 
of  his  constitutional  means  of  defence,  and  would  listen  to  the 
admonitions  of  duty  and  responsibility.  In  the  former  supposi- 
tion, his  fortitude  would  be  stimulated  by  his  immediate  interest 
in  the  power  of  his  oflice  ;  in  the  latter,  by  the  probability  of  the 
sanction  of  his  constituents ;  who,  though  they  would  naturally 
incline  to  the  legislative  body  in  a  doubtful  case,  would  hardly  suf- 
fer their  partiality  to  delude  them  in  a  very  plain  one.  I  speak 
now  with  an  eye  to  a  magistrate  possessing  only  a  common  share 
of  firmness.  There  are  men  who,  under  any  circumstances,  will 
have  the  courage  to  do  their  duty  at  every  hazard. 

But  the  convention  have  pursued  a  mean  in  this  business,  which 
will  both  facilitate  the  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  this  respect 
in  the  executive  magistrate,  and  make  its  efficacy  to  depend  on 
the  sense  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  legislative  body.  Instead 
of  an  absolute,  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  executive  the  qualified 
negative,  already  described.  This  is  a  power  which  would  be 
much  more  readily  exercised  than  the  other.  A  man  who  might 
he  afraid  to  defeat  a  law  by  his  single  veto,  might  not  scruple  to 
return  it  for  reconsideration ;  subject  to  being  finally  rejected,  only 
in  the  event  of  more  than  one  third  of  each  house  concurring  in 
the  sufficiency  of  his  objections.  He  would  be  encouraged  by  the 
reflection,  that  if  his  opposition  should  prevail,  it  would  ^mbark 
in  it  a  very  respectable  portion  of  the  legislative  body,  whose  in- 
fluence would  be  united  with  his  in  supporting  the  propriety  of  his 
conduct  in  the  public  opinion.  A  direct  and  categorical  negative 
has  something  in  the  appearance  of  it  more  harsh,  and  more  apt 
to  irritate,  than  the  mere  suggestion  of  argumentative  objections 
to  be  approved  or  disapproved,  by  those  to  whom  they  are  address- 
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•d.  In  jMroportion  at  it  would  be  lets  apt  to  offend,  it  wo«ild  bt 
more  apt  to  be  exercised ;  and  for  this  very  reason,  it  may  in  prae- 
tice  be  found  more  effectual.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not 
often  happen,  that  improper  views  will  goyern  so  large  a  propor- 
tion as  two  thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  this  too  in  defiance  of  the  counterpoising  weight  of  the 
executive.  It  is  at  any  rate  far  less  probable,  that  this  should  be 
the  case,  than  that  such  views  should  taint  the  resolutions  and  con- 
duct of  a  bare  majority.  A  power  of  this  nature  in  the  executive, 
will  often  have  a  silent  and  unperceived,  though  forcible  operation. 
When  men,  engaged  in  unjustifiable  pursuits,  are  aware  that  ol^ 
structions  may  come  from  a  quarter  which  they  cannot  control, 
they  will  often  be  restrained,  by  the  bare  apprehension  of  opposi- 
tion, from  doing  what  they  would  with  eagerness  rush  into,  if  no 
such  external  impediments  were  to  be  feared. 

This  qualified  negative,  as  has  been  elsewhere  remarked,  is  in 
this  state  vested  in  the  council,  consisting  of  the  governour,  with 
the  chancellor  and  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  or  any  two  of 
them.  It  has  been  freely  employed  upon  a  variety  of  occasions, 
and  frequently  with  success.  And  its  utility  has  become  so  appar- 
ent, the  persons  who,  in  compiling  the  constitution,  were  its  violent 
opposers,  have  from  experience  become  its  declared  admirers.* 

I  have  in  another  place  remarked,  that  the  convention,  in  the 
formation  of  this  part  of  their  plan,  had  departed  from  the  model 
of  the  constitution  of  this  state,  in  favour  of  that  of  Massachu- 
setts. Two  strung  reasons  may  be  imagined  for  this  preference: 
one,  that  the  judges,  who  are  to  be  the  interpreters  of  the  law, 
might  receive  an  improper  bias,  from  having  given  a  previous 
opinion  in  their  re  visionary  capacity ;  the  other,  that  by  being 
often  associated  with  the  executive,  they  might  be  induced  to  em- 
bark too  far  in  the  political  views  of  that  magistrate,  and  thus  a 
dangerous  combination  might  by  degrees'  be  cemented  between 
the  executive  and  judiciary  departments.  It  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  judges  too  distinct  from  every  other  avocation  than  that  of  ex- 
pounding the  laws.  It  is  peculiarly  dangerous  to  place  them  io  a 
situation  to  be  either  corrupted  or  influenced  by  the  executive. 

PUBLIUa 

•  Mr.  Abraham  Yates,  a  warm  opponent  of  the  plan  of  Uie  coavention,  is  of  Uiis  ma- 
ber. 
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NO.  LXXIV. 

By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  same  View  Continued^  in  relation  to  the  Command  of  the  Na- 
tional Forces^  and  the  Power  of  Pardoning. 

Thr  president  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  commander  "in 
•*  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
"  militia  of  the  several  states  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of 
•*  the  United  States."  The  propriety  of  this  provision  is  so  evi- 
dent, and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  consonant  to  the  precedents  of 
the  state  constitutions  in  generaj,  that  little  need  be  said  to  explain 
or  enforce  it.  Even  those  of  them  which  have,  in  other  respects, 
coupled  the  chief  magistrate  uith  a  council,  have  for  the  most  part 
concentrated  the  military  authority  in  him  alone.  Of  all  the  cares 
or  concerns  of  government,  the  direction  of  war  most  peculiarly 
demands  those  qualities  which  distinguish  the  exercise  of  power 
by  a  single  hand.  The  direction  of  war,  implies  the  direction  of 
the  common  strength  :  and  the  power  of  directing  and  employing 
the  common  strength,  forms  an  usual  and  essential  part  in  the 
definition  of  the  executive  authority. 

**  The  president  may   require   the  opinion,   in  writing,  of  the 
*•  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any. 
**  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices."     This  I 
consider  as  a  mere  redundancy  in  the  plan  ;  as  the  right  for  wliicli 
it  provides  would  result  of  itself  from  the  office. 

He  is  also  authorized  **  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  oP- 
••fences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
••  mcnt."  Humanity  and  good  policy  conspire  to  dictate,  that  the 
benign  prerogative  of  pardoning  should  be  as  little  as  possible 
fettered  or  embarrassed.  The  criminal  code  of  every  country 
partakes  so  much  of  necessary  severity,  that  without  an  easy  ac- 
cess to  exceptions  in  favour  of  unfortunate  guilt,  justice  would 
wear  a  countenance  too  sanguinary  and  cruel.  As  the  sense  of 
responsibility  is  always  strongest,  in  proportion  as  it  is  undivided, 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  a  single  man  would  be  most  ready  to  at- 
tend to  the  force  of  those  motives  which  might  plead  for  a  miti- 
gation of  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  least  apt  to  yield  to  consider- 
ations, which  were  calculated  to  shelter  a  fit  object  of  its  ven- 
geance. The  reflection  that  the  fate  of  a  fellow-creature  depend- 
ed on  bis  sole  fat,  would  naturally  inspire  scrupulousness  and  cau- 
tion :  the  dread  of  being  accused  of  weakness  or  connivance  would 
beget  equal  circumspection,  though  of  a  different  kind.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  men  generally  derive  confidence  from  their  numbert 
45 
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they  might  often  encourage  each  other,  in  an  act  of  obduracj, 
and  might  be  less  sensible  to  the  apprehension  of  censure  for  an 
injudicious  or  affected  clemency.  On  these  accounts,  one  roan 
appears  to  be  a  more  eligible  dispenser  of  the  mercy  of  govern- 
meot,  than  a  body  of  men. 

The  expediency  of  vesting  the  power  of  pardoning  in  the  pres- 
ident has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  only  contested  in  relation  to  the 
crime  of  treason.  This,  it  has  been  urged,  ought  to  have  depended 
upon  the  assent  of  one,  or  both  of  the  branches  of  the  legislative 
body.  I  shall  not  deny  that  there  are  strong  reasons  to  be  assign- 
ed  for  requiring  in  this  particular  the  concurrence  of  that  body, 
or  of  a  part  of  it.  As  treason  is  a  crime  levelled  at  the  immedi- 
ate being  of  the  society,  when  the  laws  have  once  ascertained  the 
guilt  of  the  offender,  there  seems  a  fitness  in  referring  the  expe- 
diency of  an  act  of  mercy  towards  him  to  the  jndgment  of  the 
legislature.  And  this  ought  the  rather  to  be  the  case,  as  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  connivance  of  the  chief  magistrate  ought  not  to  be  en- 
tirely excluded.  But  there  are  also  strong  objections  to  such  a  plan. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  a  single  man  of  prudence  and  gocni 
tense  is  better  fitted,  in  delicate  conjunctures,  to  balance  the  mo- 
tives which  may  plead  for  and  against  the  remission  of  the  pun- 
ishment, than  any  numerous  body  whatever.  It  deserves  particular 
attention,  that  treason  will  oAen  be  connected  with  seditions,  which 
embrace  a  large  proportion  of  the  community ;  as  lately  happen- 
ed in  Massachusetts.  In  every  such  case,  we  might  expect  to  see 
the  representation  of  the  people  tainted  with  the  same  spirit  wliich 
had  given  birth  to  the  offence.  And  when  parties  were  pretty 
equally  poized,  the  secret  sympathy  of  the  friends  and  favourers 
of  the  condemned,  availing  itself  of  the  good  nature  and  weak- 
ness of  others,  might  frequently  bestow  impunity  where  the  terrour 
of  an  example  was  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  se- 
dition had  proceeded  from  causes  which  had  inflamed  the  resent- 
ments of  the  major  party,  they  might  oAen  be  found  obstinate  and 
inexorable,  when  policy  demanded  a  conduct  of  forbearance  and 
clemency.  But  the  principal  argument  for  reposing  the  power  of 
pardoning  in  this  case  in  the  chief  magistrate,  is  this  :  in  seasons 
of  insurrection  or  rebellion,  there  are  often  critical  moments, 
when  a  well-timed  off*er  of  pardon  to  the  insurgents  or  rebels  may 
restore  the  tranquillity  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  which,  if  suf- 
fered to  pass  unimproved,  it  may  never  be  possible  afterwards  to 
recall.  The  dilatory  process  of  convening  the  legislature,  or  one 
of  its  branches,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  sanction,  would  fre- 
quently be  the  occasion  of  letting  slip  the  golden  opportunity.   The 
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loss  of  a  week,  a  day,  an  hour,  may  sometimes  be  fatal.  If  h  should 
be  observed,  that  a  discretiooarj  power,  with  a  view  to  such  con- 
tiogencies,  might  be  occasionallj  conferred  upon  the  president; 
it  maj  be  answered  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  questionable,  wheth- 
er, in  a  limited  constitution,  that  power  could  be  delegated  bj 
law :  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  would  generally  be  impoli- 
tic beforehand  to  take  any  step  which  might  hold  out  the  prospeot 
of  impunity.  A  proceeding  of  this  kind,  out  of  the  usual  course, 
would  be  likely  to  be  construed  into  an  argument  of  timidity  or  of 
weakness,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  embolden  guilt. 

PUBLIU9. 
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By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

3%e  same    View  Continued^  in  relation  to  the  Power  of  making 

Treaties. 

The  president  is  to  have  power,  **  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
** consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of 
**  the  senators  present  concur." 

Though  this  provision  has  been  assailed  on  different  ^roandst 
with  no  small  degree  of  vehemence,  I  scruple  not  to  declare  my 
firm  persuasion,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  digested  and  most  unex* 
ceptionable  parts  of  the  plan.  One  ground  of  objection  is  the 
trite  topic  of  the  intermixture  of  powers ;  some  contending,  that 
the  president  ought  alone  to  possess  the  prerogative  of  making 
treaties ;  others  that  it  ought  to  have  been  exclusively  deposited  in 
the  senate.  Another  source  of  objection,  is  derived  from  tb# 
small  number  of  persons  by  whom  a  treaty  may  be  made.  Of 
those  who  espouse  this  objection,  a  part  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
house  of  representatives  ought  to  have  been  associated  in  the  busi- 
ness, while  another  part  seem  to  think  that  nothing  more  was  neces- 
sary than  to  have  substituted  two  thirds  of  aU  the  members  of 
the  senate,  to  two  thirds  of  the  members  j^re^en^.  As  I  flatter  my- 
self the  observations  made  in  a  preceding  number,  upon  this  part 
of  the  plan,  must  have  sufficed  to  place  it,  to  a  discerning  eye,  in 
a  very  favourable  light,  I  shall  here  content  myself  with  offering 
only  some  supplementary  remarks,  principally  with  a  view  to  the 
objections  which  have  been  just  stated. 

With  regard  to  the  intermixture  of  powers,  I  shall  rely  upon 
the  explanations  heretofore  given,  of  the  trae  sense  of  the  rule 
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upon  which  thftt  objection  is  founded ;  and  shall  take  it  for  grant* 
ed,  as  an  inference  from  them,  that  the  union  of  the  executive 
with  the  senate,  in  the  article  of  treaties,  is  no  infringement  of 
that  rule.  I  venture  to  add,  that  the  particular  nature  of  the  pow- 
er of  making  treaties,  indicates  a  peculiar  propriety  in  that  union. 
Though  several  writers  on  the  subject  of  government  place  that 
power  in  the  class  of  executive  authorities,  yet  this  is  evidently  an 
arbitrary  disposition  :  for  if  we  attend  carefully  to  its  operation, 
it  will  be  found  to  partake  more  of  the  legislative  than  of  the  ex- 
ecutive character,  though  it  does  not  seem  strictly  to  fall  within 
the  definition  of  either.  The  essence  of  the  legislative  authority 
is  to  enact  laws,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  society  :  while  the  f»xecution  of  the  laws,  and  the 
employment  of  the  common  strength,  eiihrr  for  this  purpose,  or 
for  the  common  defence,  seem  to  comprise  all  the  functions  of  the 
executive  magistrate.  The  power  of  making  treaties  is,  plainly, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  relates  neither  to  the  execution 
of  the  subsisting  laws,  nor  to  the  enaction  of  new  ones;  and  still 
less  to  an  exertion  of  the  common  strength.  Its  objects  are  con- 
tracts with  foreign  nations,  which  have  the  force  of  law,  but  de- 
rive it  from  the  obligations  of  good  faith.  They  are  not  rules  pre* 
scribed  by  the  sovereign  to  the  subject,  but  agreements  between 
sovereign  and  sovereign.  The  power  in  question  seems  therefore 
to  form  a  distinct  department,  and  to  belong,  properly,  neither  to 
the  legislative  nor  to  the  executive.  The  qualities  elsewhere  de- 
tailed, as  indispensable  in  the  management  of  foreign  negotiations, 
point  out  the  executive  as  the  most  fit  agent  in  those  transactions ; 
while  the  vast  importance  of  the  trust,  and  the  operation  of  trea- 
ties as  laws,  plead  strongly  for  the  participation  of  the  whole,  or 
a  portion,  of  the  legislative  body  in  the  office  of  making  them. 

However  proper  or  safe  it  may  be  in  governments,  where  the 
executive  magistrate  is  an  hereditary  monarch,  to  commit  to  him 
the  entire  power  of  making  treaties,  it  would  be  utterly  unsafe  and 
improper  to  entrust  that  power  to  an  elective  magistrate  of  four 
years  duration.  It  has  been  remarked,  upon  another  occasion, 
and  tl>e  remark  is  unquestionably  just,  that  an  hereditary  monarch, 
though  often  the  oppressor  of  his  people,  has  personally  too  much 
Bt  stake  in  the  government,  to  be  in  any  material  danger  of  being 
corrupted  by  foreign  powers :  but  that  a  man  raised  from  the  sta- 
tion of  a  private  citizen  to  the  rank  of  chief  magistrate,  possessed 
of  but  a  moderate  or  slender  fortune,  and  looking  forward  to  a 
period  not  very  remote,  when  he  may  probably  be  obliged  to  return 
to  the  station  from  which  he  was  taken,  might  sometimes  be  under 
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temptations  to  sacrifice  duty  to  interest,  which  it  would  require 
superlative  virtue  to  withstand.  An  avaricious  man  might  be 
tempted  to  betray  the  interests  of  the  state  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth.  An  ambitious  man  might  make  his  own  aggrandizeraentt 
by  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power,  the  price  of  his  treachery  to  his 
constituents.  The  history  of  human  conduct  does  not  warrant 
that  exalted  opinion  of  human  virtue,  which  would  make  it  wise 
in  a  nation  to  commit  interests  of  so  delicate  and  momentous  a 
kind,  as  those  which  concern  its  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  to  the  sole  disposal  of  a  magistrate  created  and  circum* 
stanoed  as  would  be  a  president  of  the  United  States. 

To  have  entrusted  the  power  of  making  treaties  to  the  senate 
alone,  would  have  been  to  relinquish  the  benefits  of  the  constitu- 
tional agency  of  the  president  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  negotia- 
tions. It  is  true,  that  the  senate  would,  in  that  case,  have  the  op- 
tion of  employing  him  in  this  capacity ;  but  they  would  also  have 
the  option  of  letting  it  alone  ;  and  pique  or  cabal  might  induce 
the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  Besides  this,  the  ministerial 
servant  of  the  senate,  could  not  be  expected  to  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  foreign  powers  in  the  same  extent  with  the 
constitutional  representative  of  the  nation  ;  and,  of  course,  would 
not  be  able  to  act  with  an  equal  degree  of  weight  or  efficacy. 
While  the  union  would,  from  this  cause,  lose  a  considerable  ad* 
rantage  in  the  management  of  its  external  concerns,  the  people 
would  lose  the  additional  security  which  would  result  from  the 
cooperation  of  the  executive.  Though  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
confide  in  him  solely  so  important  a  trust ;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, that  his  participation  would  materially  add  to  tlie  safety  of  the 
society.  It  must  indeed  be  clear,  to  a  demonstration,  that  the 
joint  possession  of  the  power  in  question,  by  the  president  and 
senate,  would  afford  a  greater  prospect  of  security,  than  the  sepa- 
rate possession  of  it  by  either  of  them.  And  whoever  has  mature- 
ly weighed  the  circumstances  which  must  concur  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  president,  will  be  satisfied,  that  the  office  will  always 
bid  fair  to  be  filled  by  men  of  such  characters,  as  to  render  their 
concurrence,  in  the  formation  of  treaties,  peculiarly  desirable,  as 
well  on  the  score  of  wisdom,  as  on  that  of  integrity. 

The  remarks  made  in  a  former  number,  will  apply  with  conclu- 
sive force  against  the  admission  of  the  house  of  representatives  to 
a  share  in  the  formation  of  treaties.  The  fluctuating,  and,  taking 
its  fiiture  increase  into  the  account,  the  multitudinous  composition 
of  that  body,  forbid  us  to  expect  in  it  those  qualities  which  are 
essential  to  the  proper  execution  of  such  a  trust.    Accurate  and 
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eonprehentive  knowledge  of  foreign  polities ;  a  steady  and  •f*' 
tematic  adherence  to  the  same  views  ;  a  nice  and  nniform  seDS* 
bilitj  to  national  character ;  decision,  secrecy,  and  despatch  ;  are 
incompatible  with  the  genius  of  a  body  so  variable  and  so  nuoDer* 
oas.  The  very  complication  of  the  business,  by  introducing  a 
necessity  of  the  concurrence  of  so  many  different  bodies,  would 
of  itself  afford  a  solid  objection.  The  greater  frequency  of  the 
calls  upon  the  house  of  representatives,  and  the  greater  length  of 
time  which  it  would  ofleu  be  necessary  to  keep  them  together 
when  convened,  to  obtain  their  sanction  in  the  progressive  ataget 
of  a  treaty,  would  be  a  source  of  so  great  inconvenience  and  tx^ 
pense,  as  alone  ought  to  condemn  the  project. 

The  only  objectiooT  which  remains  to  be  canvassed,  is  that  wfaidi 
would  substitute  the  proportion  of  two  thirds  of  all  the  members 
eomposing  the  senatorial  body,  to  that  of  two  thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present.  It  has  been  shown,  under  the  second  head  of  oar 
inquiries,  that  all  provisions  which  reqntre  more  than  the  majority 
of  any  body  to  its  resolutions,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  embarran 
the  operations  of  the  government,  and  an  indirect  one  to  subject 
the  sense  of  the  majority  to  that  of  the  minority.  This  consider- 
ation seems  sufficient  to  determine  our  opinion,  that  the  conven- 
tion have  gone  as  far  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  the  advantage  of 
numbers  in  the  formation  of  treaties,  as  could  have  been  recon- 
ciled either  with  the  activity  of  the  public  councils  or  with  a  reas- 
'movable  regard  to  the  major  sense  of  the  community.  If  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  members  had  been  required,  it 
would,  in  many  cases,  from  the  non-attendance  of  a  part,  amount 
in  practice  to  a  necessity  of  unanimity.  And  the  history  of  every 
political  establishment  in  which  this  principle  has  prevailed,  is  a 
history  of  impotence,  perplexity,  and  disorder.  Proofs  of  this  po- 
sition might  be  adduced  from  the  examples  of  the  Roman  tribune- 
ship,  the  Polish  diet,  and  the  states-general  of  the  Netherlands ; 
did  not  an  example  at  home  render  foreign  precedents  unneces- 
sary. 

To  require  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  whole  body,  would,  not  in 
all  probability,  contribute  to  the  advantages  of  a  numerous  agency, 
better  than  merely  to  require  a  proportion  of  the  attending  mem- 
bers. The  former,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  resolutions  dis- 
agreeable to  the  minority,  diminishes  the  motives  to  punctual  at- 
tendance. The  latter,  by  making  the  capacity  of  the  body  to  de- 
pend on  a  proportion  which  may  be  varied  by  the  absence  or  pres- 
ence of  a  single  member,  has  the  contrary  effect.  And  as  by 
promoting  punctuality,  it  tends  to  keep  the  body  complete,  there 
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it  great  likelihood,  tbat  its  resolutions  would  generallj  be  dictated 
by  as  great  a  number  in  this  case,  as  in  tbe  other;  while  there 
would  be  much  fewer  occasions  of  delay.  It  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  under  the  existing  confederation,  two  members  may^ 
and  usually  do  represcfbt  the  state ;  whence  it  happens  that  con- 
gress, who  now  are  solely  invested  with  a/7  the  powers  of  the  union, 
rarely  consists  of  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  would  com- 
pose the  intended  senate.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  as  the  members 
vote  by  states,  and  that  where  there  is  only  a  single  member  prea- 
ent  from  a  state,  his  vote  is  lost ;  it  will  justify  a  supposition  that 
the  active  voices  in  the  senate,  where  the  members  are  to  vote  in- 
dividually, would  rarely  fall  short  in  number  of  the  actual  voices 
in  the  existing  congress.  When,  in  addition  to  these  considera- 
tions, we  take  into  view  the  cooperation  of  the  president,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  infer,  that  the  people  of  America  would  have  great- 
er security  against  an  improper  use  of  the  power  of  making  trea- 
ties, under  the  new  constitution,  than  they  now  enjoy  under  the 
confederation.  And  when  we  proceed  still  one  step  further,  and 
look  forward  to  the  probable  augmentation  of  the  senate,  by  the 
erection  of  new  states,  we  shall  not  only  perceive  ample  ground 
for  cotiiidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  numbers,  to  whose  agency 
that  power  will  be  entrusted  ;  but  we  shall  probably  be  led  to  con- 
clude, that  a  body  more  numerous  than  the  senate  is  likely  to  be- 
come, would  be  very  little  fit  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  trust. 

puBLiua  ► : 


NO.  LXXVI. 

By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  same  View  Continued^  in  relation  to  the  Appointment  of  the  Of" 
Jicers  of  the  Government. 

The  president  is  "  to  nominate^  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
«*  consent  of  the  senate,  to  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
'*  isters  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other 
'*  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not  other- 
^*  wise  provided  for  in  the  constitution.  But  the  congress  may  by 
^  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferiour  officers  as  they  think 
**  proper,  in  the  president  alone,  or  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
"  beads  of  departments.  The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill 
"  up  aU  vacancies  which  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  senate^ 
*'  by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their 
"  next  session." 
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It  has  been  observed  in  a  former  paper,  that  "the  true  test  of  a 
"  good  government,  is  its  aptitude  and  tendency  to  produce  a 
"  good  administration."  If  the  justness  of  this  observation  be  ad- 
mitted, the  mode  of  appointing  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
contained  in  the  foregoing  clauses,  must  when  examined,  be  al- 
lowed to  be  entitled  to  particular  commendation.  It  is  not  easy, 
to  conceive  a  plan  better  calculated  to  promote  a  judicious  choice 
of  men  for  filling  the  offices  of  the  union  ;  and  it  will  not  need 
proof,  that  on  this  point  must  essentially  depend  the  character  of 
its  administration. 

It  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  power  of  appointmeot, 
in  ordinary  cases,  can  be  properly  modified  only  in  one  of  tbree 
ways.  It  ought  either  to  be  vested  in  a  single  man  ;  or  in  a  sikd 
assembly  of  a  moderate  number ;  or  in  a  single  man,  with  the 
concurrence  of  such  an  assembly.  The  exercise  of  it  by  tbe  peo- 
ple at  large,  will  be  readily  admitted  to  be  impracticable ;  since 
waving  every  other  consideration,  it  would  leave  them  little  time 
to  do  any  thing  else.  When,  therefore,  mention  is  made  in  the 
subsequent  reasonings,  of  an  assembly,  or  body  of  men,  what  is 
said  must  be  understood  to  relate  to  a  select  body  or  assembly, 
of  the  description  already  given.  The  people  collectively,  from 
their  number  and  from  their  dispersed  situation,  cannot  be  regulat- 
ed in  their  movements  by  that  systematic  spirit  of  cabal  and  in- 
trigue, which  will  be  urged  as  the  chief  objections  to  reposing  the 
power  in  question  in  a  body  of  men. 

Those  who  have  themselves  reflected  upon  the  subject,  or  who 
have  attended  to  the  observations  made  in  other  parts  of  these  pa- 
pers, in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  the  president,  will,  I  pre- 
sume, agree  to  the  position,  that  there  would  always  be  great 
'probability  of  having  the  place  supplied  by  a  man  of  abilities,  at 
least  respectable.  Premising  this,  I  proceed  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  one  man  of  discernment  is  better  fitted  to  analyze  and 
estimate  the  peculiar  qualities  adapted  to  particular  offices,  than  a 
body  of  men  of  equal,  or  perhaps  even  of  superiour  discernment. 

The  sole  and  undivided  responsibility  of  one  man,  will  natural- 
ly beget  a  livelier  sense  of  duty,  and  a  more  exact  regard  to  rep- 
utation. He  will,  on  this  account,  feel  himself  under  stronger  ob- 
ligations, and  more  interested  to  investigate  with  care  the  quali- 
ties requisite  to  the  stations  to  be  filled,  and  to  prefer  with  impar- 
tiality the  person  who  may  have  the  fairest  pretensions  to  them. 
He  will  hnve  fewer  personal  attachments  to  gratify,  than  a  body  of 
men  who  may  each  be  supposed  to  have  an  equal  number;  and 
will  be  so  much  the  less  liable  to  be  misled  by  tbe  sentiments  of 
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^riendAhip  and  of  affection.  There  is  nothiag  so  apt  to  agitate 
the  padsiooa  of  maokind  as  personal  considerations,  whether  thej 
relntel  to  ourselres  or  to  others,  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  otif 
choice  or  preference.  Hence,  in  every  exercise  of  the  power  of 
appointing  to  offices  by  an  assembly  of  men,  we  must  expert 
tb  see  a  fbll  display  of  all  the  private  and  party  likings  and  di^ 
likes,  partialities  and  antipathies,  attachments  and  animosities* 
which  are  felt  by  those  who  compose  the  assembly.  Th^  choioe 
which  may  at  any  time  happen  to  be  made  under  such  circuoi- 

'Stances,  will  of  course  be  the  result  either  of  a  victory  gained  by 

.'one  party  over  the  other,  or  of  a  compromise  between  the  parties. 
In  either  case,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  candidate  will  be  too  often 
out  of  sight.     In  the  first,  the  qualifications  best  adapted  to  unit- 

'ing  the  suffrages  of  the  party,  will  be  more  considered  than  those 
iwbicb  fit  the  person  for  the  station.     In  the  last,  the  coalition  w81 

.cpmmonly  turn  upon  some  interested  equivalent :  **  Give  us  the 
'<  man  we  wish  for  this  office,  and  you  shall  have  tbe  one  you  wjah 
<<  for  that.''  This  wjll  be  the  usual  condition  of  the  bargaia. 
And  it  will  rarely  happen  that  the  advancement  of  the  public  ser- 
vice will  be  the  primary  object  either  of  party  victories,  or  of  par- 
ty negotiations. 

The  truth  of  the  principles  here  advanced,  seems  to  have  been 
felt  by  the  most  intelligent  of  those  who  have  found  fault  with  tbe 
provision  made,  in  this  respect,  by  the  convention.  They  contend, 
that  the  president  ought  solely  to  have  been  authorized  to  make 
the  appointments  under  the  federal  government.  But  it  is  easy  to 
•how,  that  every  advantage  to  be  expected  from  such  an  arrange- 
Bient  would,  in  substance,  be  derived  from  tbe  power  of  nomina>' 
Hon^  which  is  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  him;  while  several 
disadvantages  which  might  attend  the  absolute  power  of  appoint- 
inent  in  the  bands  of  that  officer  would  be  avoided.  In  the  act  of 
nomination,  his  judgment  alone  would  be  exercised ;  and  as  it 
would  be  his  sole  duty  to  point  out  the  man,  who  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  senate  should  fill  an  office,  his  responsibility  would 
be  aa  complete  as  if  he  were  to  make  the  final  appointment. 
There  can,  in  this  view,  be  no  difference  between  nominating  and 
appointing.  The  same  motives  which  would  influence  a  proper 
discbarge  of  his  duty  in  one  case,  would  exist  in  the  other.  And 
aa  no  man  could  be  appointed  but  on  his  previous  nomination, 
every  man  who  might  be  appointed  would  be,  in  fact,  his  choice. 
But  his  nomination  may  be  overruled:  this  it  certainly  may; 

•  yet  it  can  only  be  to  make  place  for  another  nomination  by  him- 
ail£.     The  patsaa  nltimately  appointed  must  be  the  object  of  bit 
46 
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It  has  been  observed  in  a  former  paper,  that  "  the  true  test  «f  a 
*<  good  government,  is  its  aptitude  and  tendency  to  prodace  a 
**good  administration."  If  the  justness  of  this  observation  be  ad- 
mitted, the  mode  of  appointing  the  officers  of  the  United  Statet 
contained  in  the  foregoing  clauses,  must  vrhen  examined,  be  al- 
lowed to  be  entitled  to  particular  commendation.  It  is  not  easj, 
to  conceive  a  plan  better  calculated  to  promote  a  judicious  choice 
of  men  for  filling  the  offices  of  the  union  ;  and  it  will  not  aeed 
proof,  that  on  this  point  must  essentially  depend  the  character  of 
its  administration. 

It  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  power  of  appointment, 
in  ordinary  cases,  can  be  properly  modified  only  in  one  of  three 
ways.  It  ought  either  to  be  vested  in  a  single  man  ;  or  in  a  sded 
assembly  of  a  moderate  number ;  or  in  a  single  roan,  with  the 
concurrence  of  such  an  assembly.  The  exercise  of  it  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  will  be  readily  admitted  to  be  impracticable  ;  sioce 
waving  every  other  consideration,  it  would  leave  them  little  time 
to  do  any  thing  else.  When,  therefore,  mention  is  made  in  the 
subsequent  reasonings,  of  an  assembly,  or  body  of  men,  what  is 
said  must  be  understood  to  relate  to  a  select  body  or  assembly, 
of  the  description  already  given.  The  people  collectively,  from 
their  number  and  from  their  dispersed  situation,  cannot  be  regulat- 
ed in  their  movements  by  that  systematic  spirit  of  cabal  and  in- 
trigue, which  will  be  urged  as  the  chief  objections  to  repoaing  the 
power  in  question  in  a  body  of  men. 

Those  who  have  themselves  reflected  upon  the  subject,  or  who 
have  attended  to  the  observations  made  in  other  parts  of  these  pa- 
pers, in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  the  president,  will,  I  pre- 
sume, agree  to  the  position,  that  there  would  always  be  great 
'probability  of  having  the  place  supplied  by  a  man  of  abilities,  at 
least  respectable.  Premising  this,  I  proceed  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  one  man  of  discernment  is  better  fitted  to  analyze  and 
estimate  the  peculiar  qualities  adapted  to  particular  offices,  than  a 
body  of  men  of  equal,  or  perhaps  even  of  superiour  discernment. 

The  sole  and  undivided  responsibility  of  one  man,  will  natural- 
ly beget  a  livelier  sense  of  duty,  and  a  more  exact  regard  to  rep- 
utation. He  will,  on  this  account,  feel  himself  under  stronger  ob- 
ligations,  and  more  inic rested  to  investigate  with  care  ibe  qwili* 
ties  requisite  to  the  gtaii(m.s  to  be  filled*  and  to  prefor  whU  iin[i«r- 
tiality  the  person  who  may  liave  iho  fnirc^t  |ireti?niinnp  tti  tlwim. 
He  will  have  ffWfr  peraorml  nttaclimenlji  '  =    ..j 

men  who  may  each  be  ^uppos^ed  to  hfl 
will  be  so  mueh  tbe  less  liable  to  hoj 
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relate  to  omiJicj  or  t»  mkier%,  wh:>  are  «»  ke  tte  otyicti  «f  ««r 
choice  or  preivcaoe.     Beace,  ia  CT«r¥  exercase  W  the  fww  of 
SftpoiiitiB^  to   igrri   Vf  *■   ■iiifh/  of  i 
tb  Me  ft  Ml  (foplo J  of  o2  the  priraae  osd  putj  likio^  oo4 
likes,  pattiaitiea  and  a»tipoxa»e«.  attackoieott  aai 
whic^  are  fek  bf  tkoee  who  ecMa|Moe  tke  as«AUr.     Tbe  ck^ooe 
whicb  maj  at  aaj  tiow  kiopen  u>  be  oade  acoer  sack  ctrca«- 
atances,  will  of  coarse  be  tlte  resuk  ci:bcr  of  a  Ttctorj  f^i-sed  hf 
.'one  party  over  tke  <»(ker,  or  of  a  cnmprosise  becaeeo  tbe  parbes. 
In  eitber  ease,  tke  iatnafic  BKrit  of  tke  caocidste  wu\  be  uo  oAca 
oat  of  sight,     lo  tke  first*  tbe  qv&lificai:o3s  best  a<Up«e4  to  aaiH 
'log  the  soffimges  of  tbe  partj,  oill  be  more  coaudered  ikaa  those 
-?i¥hicb  fit  tbe  persoa  for  tbe  s^aiioo.     In  tbe  Uit,  tbe  cr^^liiioa  will 
commonlj  torn  opoa  soom  interefted  eqaiTaler^t:     **  Gire  as  tke 
'*  Oiao  we  wish  ibr  this  office,  and  too  sball  bsTc  tke  one  joa  wish 
<*  for  thau"     This  will  be  tke  tisoal  cocdition  of  tke  bargata. 
And  it  will  rarelj  bappeo  that  tbe  adraaceaieot  of  tke  poblie  ser- 
vice will  be  tbe  primarj  object  eitber  of  partj  rictories,  or  of  par- 
ty negotiations. 

The  truth  of  the  priociplca  here  adraaeed,  seems  to  hare  been 
felt  by  the  most  intelligent  of  those  who  bare  foond  faoh  with  tbe 
provision  made,  in  this  respect,  by  tbe  conTcntioo.     They  coatend, 
that  the  president  oagbt  solely  to  bore  been  aatborized  to  make 
the  appointments  under  the  federal  goremment.     But  it  is  easy  to 
•how,  that  every  advantage  to  be  expected  from  such  an  arrange- 
vient  would,  in  substance,  be  derived  from  tbe  power  of  aoaitPia- 
itoa,  which  is  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  bim;    while  several 
disadvantages  which  might  attend  the  absolute  power  of  appoint- 
ment in  tbe  bands  of  that  officer  would  be  avoided.     In  tbe  act  of 
aomioation,  his  judgment  alone  would  be  exercised ;  and  as  it 
would  be  his  sole  duty  to  point  out  the  man,  who  with  tbe  appro- 
bation of  the  senate  should  fill  an  office,  his  responsibility  would 
be  as  complete  as  if  he  were  to   make   the  final   appoiutmeot. 
There  can,  in  this  view,  be  no  difference  between  nominating  and 
appointing.     The  same  motives  which  would  influence  a  proper 
discharge  of  his  duty  in  one  case,  would  exist  in  the  other.     And 
.  aaao  Bian  could  be  appointed  but  on  his  previous  nomination, 
-iSiteiri^Bian  who  might  be  appointed  would  be,  in  fact,  his  choice. 
S0  .  P'**  his  nomination  may  be  overruled  :  this  it  certainly  may ; 
nn  only  be  to  make  place  for  another  nomination  by  him* 
I  peisaa  nltimately  appointed  must  be  thaiol^ect  af  Us 
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It  has  been  observed  in  a  former  paper,  that  ''the  true  test  mf  i 
*'  good  government,  is  its  aptitude  and  tendency  to  prodoee  a 
"good  administration."  If  the  justness  of  this  observation  be  ad- 
mitted, the  mode  of  appointing  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
contained  in  the  foregoing  clauses,  must  vrhen  examined,  be  al- 
lowed to  be  entitled  to  particular  commendation.  It  is  not  easj, 
to  conceive  a  plan  better  calculated  to  promote  a  judicious  choice 
of  men  for  filling  the  offices  of  the  union  ;  and  it  will  oot  need 
proof,  that  on  this  point  must  essentially  depend  the  character  of 
its  administration. 

It  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  power  of  appointment, 
in  ordinary  cases,  can  be  properly  modified  only  in  one  of  tbree 
ways.  It  ought  either  to  be  vested  in  a  single  man  ;  or  in  a  select 
assembly  of  a  moderate  number ;  or  in  a  single  raan,  with  the 
concurrence  of  such  an  assembly.  The  exercise  of  it  by  tbe  peo- 
ple at  large,  will  be  readily  admitted  to  be  impracticable  ;  since 
waving  every  other  consideration,  it  would  leave  them  little  time 
to  do  any  thing  else.  When,  therefore,  mention  is  made  in  tbe 
subsequent  reasonings,  of  an  assembly,  or  body  of  men,  what  is 
said  must  be  understood  to  relate  to  a  select  body  or  assembly, 
of  the  description  already,  given.  The  people  collectively,  from 
their  number  and  from  their  dispersed  situation,  cannot  be  regulat- 
ed in  their  movements  by  that  systematic  spirit  of  cabal  and  in- 
trigue, which  will  be  urged  as  the  chief  objections  to  repoting  the 
power  in  question  in  a  body  of  men. 

Those  who  have  themselves  reflected  upon  the  subject,  or  who 
have  attended  to  the  observations  made  in  other  parts  of  these  pa- 
pers, in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  the  president,  will,  I  pre- 
sume, agree  to  the  position,  that  there  would  always  be  great 
'probability  of  having  the  place  supplied  by  a  man  of  abilities,  at 
least  respectable.  Premising  this,  I  proceed  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  one  man  of  discernment  is  better  fitted  to  analyze  and 
estimate  the  peculiar  qualities  adapted  to  particular  offices,  than  a 
body  of  men  of  equal,  or  perhaps  even  of  sup&riour  discernment. 

The  sole  and  undivided  responsibility  of  one  man,  will  natural- 
ly beget  a  livelier  sense  of  duty,  and  a  more  exact  regard  to  rep- 
utation. He  will,  on  this  account,  feel  himself  under  stronger  ob- 
ligations, and  more  interested  to  investigate  with  care  the  quali- 
ties requisite  to  the  stations  to  be  filled,  and  to  prefer  with  impar- 
tiality the  person  who  may  have  the  fairest  pretensions  to  them. 
He  will  have/ewjer  personal  attachments  to  gratify,  than  a  body  of 
men  who  may  each  be  supposed  to  have  an  equal  number;  and 
will  be  so  much  the  less  liable  to  be  misled  by  tbe  aentimeots  of 
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^riendAhip  mid  of  affection.  There  is  nothing  so  apt  to  agitate 
the  passions  of  mankind  as  personal  considerations,  whether  thej 
relate  to  ourselres  or  to  others,  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  our 
choice  or  preference.  Hence,  in  every  exercise  of  the  power  of 
appointing  to  offices  by  an  assembly  of  men,  we  must  expect 
tb  see  a  foil  display  of  all  the  private  and  party  likings  and  di^ 
likes,  partialities  and  antipathies,  attachments  and  animosities^ 
which  are  felt  by  those  who  compose  the  assembly.  Th6  choioe 
which  may  at  any  time  happen  to  be  made  under  such  circum- 
stances, will  of  course  be  the  result  either  of  a  victory  gained  by 
.one  party  over  the  other,  or  of  a  compromise  between  the  parties. 
In  either  case,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  candidate  will  be  too  often 
out  of  sight.  In  the  first,  the  qualifications  best  adapted  to  unit* 
ing  the  suffrages  of  the  party,  will  be  more  considered  than  those 
which  fit  the  person  for  the  station.  In  the  last,  the  coalition  will 
cpmmonly  turn  upon  some  interested  equivalent :  **  Give  us  the 
'<  man  we  wish  for  this  office,  and  you  shall  have  the  one  you  wish 
"  for  that.''  This  will  be  the  usual  condition  of  the  bargain. 
And  it  will  rarely  happen  that  the  advancement  of  the  public  ser- 
vice will  be  the  primary  object  either  of  party  victories,  or  of  par- 
ty negotiations. 

The  truth  of  the  principles  here  advanced,  seems  to  have  been 
felt  by  the  most  intelligent  of  those  who  have  found  fault  with  the 
provision  made,  in  this  respect,  by  the  convention.  They  contend, 
that  the  president  ought  solely  to  have  been  authorized  to  make 
the  appointments  under  the  federal  government.  But  it  is  easy  to 
•how,  that  every  advantage  to  be  expected  from  such  an  arrange* 
Bient  would,  in  substance,  be  derived  from  the  power  of  nominal 
Hon,  which  is  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  him  ;  while  several 
disadvantages  which  might  attend  the  absolute  power  of  appoint- 
ment in  the  bands  of  that  officer  would  be  avoided.  In  the  act  of 
nomination,  his  judgment  alone  would  be  exercised  ;  and  as  it 
would  be  his  sole  duty  to  point  out  the  man,  who  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  senate  should  fill  an  office,  his  responsibility  would 
be  as  complete  as  if  he  were  to  make  the  final  appuiutmeot. 
There  can,  in  this  view,  be  no  difference  between  nominating  and 
appointing.  The  same  motives  which  would  iufluence  a  proper 
discharge  of  his  duty  in  one  case,  would  exist  in  the  other.  And 
at  no  man  could  be  appointed  but  on  his  previous  nomination, 
every  man  who  might  be  appointed  would  be,  in  fact,  his  choice. 

But  his  nomination  may  be  overruled:  this  it  certainly  may; 
yet  it  can  only  be  to  make  place  for  another  nomination  by  him- 
aal£.    The  psffsmi  nhimately  appointed  must  be  tha^-ob^ct  of  hit 
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pnhnnoe^  though  perhaps  not  in  the  firat  degree.  It  is  also  not 
probable,  that  his  nomination  would  oAen  be  overruled.  The  aeiH 
mte  ^uld  not  be  tempted,  bj  the  preference  thej  might  feel  to 
another*  to  reject  the  one  proposed ;  because  thej  could  not  assure 
tbemselTes,  that  the  person  they  might  wish  would  be  brought  for- 
ward bj  a  second  or  by  any  subsequent  nomination.  They  coold 
not  even  be  certain,  that  a  future  nomination  would  present  a  can- 
didate in  any  degree  more  acceptable  to  them  :  and  as  their  dis- 
aent  might  cast  a  kind  of  stigma  upon  the  individual  rejected,  and 
might  have  the  appearance  of  a  reflection  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  chief  magistrate ;  it  is  not  likely  that  their  sanction  would  o^ 
ten  be  refused,  where  there  were  not  special  and  strong  reasons 
for  the  refusal. 

To  what  purpose  then  require  the  cooperation  of  the  senate! 
I  answer,  that  the  necessity  of  their  concurrence  would  have  a 
powerful,  though,  in  general,  a  silent  operation.  It  would  be  aa 
excellent  check  upon  a  spirit  of  favouritism  in  the  president,  and 
would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  unfit  characters 
from  state  prejudice,  from  family  connexion,  from  personal  attach- 
ment, or  from  a  view  to  populRrity.  In  addition  to  this,  it  would 
be  an  efficacious  source  of  stability  in  the  administration. 

It  will  readily  be  comprehended,  that  a  man  who  had  himself 
the  sole  disposition  of  offices,  would  be  governed  much  more  by 
his  private  inclinations  and  interests,  than  when  lie  was  bound  to 
submit  the  propriety  of  his  choice  to  the  discussion  and  determt- 
nation  of  a  different  and  independent  body ;  and  that  body  an 
entire  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  possibility  of  rejection 
would  be  a  strong  motive  to  care  in  proposing.  The  danger  to 
his  own  reputation,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  elective  magistrate,  to 
his  political  existence,  from  betraying  a  spirit  of  favouritism,  or 
an  unbecoming  pursuit  of  popularity,  to  the  observation  of  a  body 
whose  opinion  would  have  great  weight  in  forming  that  of  the 
public,  could  not  fail  to  operate  as  a  barrier  to  the  one  and  to  the 
other.  He  would  be  both  ashamed  and  afraid  to  bring  forward, 
for  the  most  distinguished  or  lucrative  stations,  candidates  who  had 
no  other  merit  than  that  of  coming  from  tl>e  same  state  to  which  be 
particularly  belonged,  or  of  being  in  some  way  or  other  peraonal- 
ly  allied  to  him,  or  of  possessing  the  necessary  insignificance  and 
pliancy  to  render  them  the  obsequious  instruments  of  his  pleasure. 

To  this  reasoning  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  president,  by 
the  influence  of  the  power  of  nomination,  may  secure  the  com- 
plaisance of  the  senate  to  his  views.  The  supposition  of  iiniver- 
aal  ?enaltty  in  human  nature,  i*  Uttle  less  as  errear  in  political 
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reaiODingy  than  that  of  uDifersal  rectitude.  The  inatitution  of 
delegated  power  implies,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  virtue  and  hon* 
our  among  mankind,  which  may  be  a  reasonable  foundation  ^of 
confidence:  and  experience  justifies  the  theory.  It  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  the  most  corrupt  periods  of  the  most  corrupt  gor- 
ernments.  The  venality  of  the  British  house  of  commons  has 
been  long  a  topic  of  accusation  against  that  body,  in  the  country 
to  which  they  belong,  as  well  as  in  this ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  charge  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  well  founded.  But  it. 
is  as  little  to  be  doubted,  that  there  is  always  a  large  proportion  of 
the  body,  which  consists  of  independent  and  public  spirited 
men,  who  have  an  influential  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  niuion. 
Hence  it  is,  (the  present  reign  not  excepted,)  that  the  sense  of 
that  body  is  often  seen  to  control  the  inelinattuns  of  the  monarch, 
both  with  regard  to  men  and  to  measures.  Though  it  might 
therefore  be  allowable  to  suppose,  that  the  executive  might  oeca* 
sionally  influence  some  individuals  in  the  senate,  yet  the  supposi* 
tioD,  that  he  could  in  general  purchase  the  integrity  of  the  whole 
bod  J,  would  be  forced  and  improbable.  A  man  disposed  to  view 
human  nature  as  it  is,  without  either  flattering  its  virtues,  or  exag- 
gerating its  vices,  will  see  sufficient  ground  of  confidence  in  the 
probity  of  the  senate,  to  rest  satisfied,  not  only  that  it  will  be  im- 
practicable to  the  executive  to  corrupt  or  seduce  a  majority  of  iti 
members,  but  that  the  necessity  of  its  cooperation,  in  the  business 
of  appointments,  will  be  a  considerable  and  salutary  restraint  upon 
the  conduct  of  that  magistrate.  Nor  is  the  integrity  of  the  senate 
the  only  reliance.  The  constitution  has  provided  some  important 
guards  against  the  danger  of  executive  influence  upon  the  legisla- 
tive body :  it  declares,  *'  that  no  senator  or  representative  shallt 
**  during  the  time  ybrt^AtcA  he  was  eltcted^  be  appointed  to  any 
^  civil  office  under  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  cre- 
**  ated,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased  dur^ 
**  ing  such  time  ;  and  no  person,  holding  any  office  under  the  Unit- 
**  ed  States,  shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his  contin- 
^  uance  in  office.'*  PUBLIUS. 
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Bt  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

7^  View  of  the  constitution  of  the  PresidaU  Concluded^  with  a 
further  eonsideration  of  the  Potcer  of  Ajtpointment^  and  a  cm^ 

cise  ExanUnation  of  his  remaining  Powers. 

It  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  advanta^s  to  be  expected 
fVoni  the  cooperation  of  the  senate,  in  the  business  of  appoint- 
nents,  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  admiDittra* 
tion.  The  consent  of  that  body  would  be  necessary  to  displace  a» 
well  as  to  appoint.*  A  change  of  the  chief  magistrate,  therefore, 
would  not  occasion  so  fiolent  or  so  general  a  revolution  in  the  o^ 
fkers  of  the  government  as  might  be  expected,  if  he  were  the  sole 
disposer  of  offices.  Where  a  man,  in  any  staticMi,  bad  given  tatie- 
fectory  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  it,  a  new  president  would  be  re> 
strained  from  attempting  a  change  in  favour  of  a  person  mote 
agreeable  to  him,  by  the  apprehension  that  a  diseountenanee  of 
the  senate  might  frustrate  the  attempt,  and  bring  some  degree  of 
discredit  upon  himself.  Those  who  can  best  estimate  the  value  of 
a  steady  administration  will  be  most  disposed  to  prixe  a  proviatoa, 
which  connects  the  official  existence  of  public  men  with  the  ap* 
probation  or  disapprobation  of  that  body,  which,  from  the  greater 
permanency  of  its  own  composition,  will,  in  all  probability«  be 
less  subject  to  inconstancy  than  any  other  member  of  the  gover»* 
ment. 

To  this  union  of  the  senate  with  the  president,  in  the  article  of 
appointments,  it  has  in  some  cases  been  objected,  that  it  would 
serve  to  give  the  president  an  undue  influence  over  the  senate  ;  and 
in  others  that  it  would  have  an  opposite  tendency  ;  a  strong  proof 
that  neither  suggestion  is  true. 

To  state  the  first  in  its  proper  form,  is  to  refute  it.  It  amoaots 
to  this....the  president  would  have  an  improper  influence  over  the 
senate  ;  because  the  senate  would  have'  the  power  of  restrmmmg- 
him.  This  is  an  absurdity  in  terms.  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doobt, 
that  the  entire  power  of  appointment  would  enable  him  macb 
more  effectually  to  establish  a  dangerous  empire  over  that  body* 
than  a  mere  power  of  nomination  subject  to  their  control. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  converse  of  the  proposition :  "  the 
**  senate  would  influence  the  executive."  As  I  have  had  occasion 
to  remark  in  several  other  instances,  the  indistinctness  of  the  ob- 
jection forbids  a  precise  answer.     In  what  manner  is  this  influence 

•  Thi^  consireciion  has  since  l>een  rejected  by  tbe  Ie«pslature}  and  it  is  now  aeltled  ia 
prdcttce,  that  tiws  power  of  displaciitg  belongs  exclusively  to  the  presideoL 
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to  b«  •zerttd  1  in  relation  to^irat  ob|ectg  t  The  pbwvr  of  ii 
eneing  a  person>  io  the  tenie  in  which  it  is  here  iised^  must  imply  a 
power  of  conferring  a  benefit  upon  him.  How  could  the  senate 
eonfer  a  benefit  upon  the  president  by  the  manner  of  employing 
their  right  of  negative  upon  his  nominations  ?  If  it  be  said  they 
might  sometimes  gratify  him  by  an  acquiescence  in  a  favourite 
choice,  when  public  motives  might  dictate  a  different  conduct ;  i 
answer,  that  the  instances  in  which  the  president  would  be  p«r« 
•onally  interested  in  the  result,  would  be  too  few  to  admit  of  liia 
being  materially  affected  by  the  compliances  of  the  senate.  Be- 
mdes  this,  it  is- evident,  that  the  power  which  can  originmU  the 
disposition  of  honours  and  emoluments,  is  more  likely  to  attract 
than  to  be  attracted  by  the  power  which  can  mereljr  obstruct  their 
course.  If  by  infiuenoing  the  president  be  meant  restraining  bimi 
ibis  is  precisely  what  must  have  been  intended.  And  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  restraint  would  be  salutary,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  would  not  be  such  as  to  destroy  a  single  advantage  to  be  looked 
for  from  the  uncontroled  agency  of  that  magistrate.  The  right 
of  nomination  would  produce  all  the  good,  without  the  iU. 

Upon  a  comparison  of  the  plan  for  the  appointment  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  proposed  government,  with  that  which  is  established 
by  the  constitution  of  this  state,  a  decided  preference  must  be 
given  to  the  former.  In  that  plan,  the  power  of  nomination  is 
uncquiTocally  vested  in  the  executive.  And  as  there  would  be  a 
necessity  for  submitting  each  nomination  to  the  judgment  of  an 
estire  branch  of  tlie  legislature,  the  circumstances  attending  an 
appointment,  from  the  mode  of  conducting  it,  would  naturally  bor 
come  matters  of  notoriety  ;  and  the  public  could  be  at  no  loss  to 
determine,  what  part  had  been  performed  hy  the  different  actors* 
The  blame  of  a  bad  nomination  would  fall  upon  the  president 
■ingly  and  absolutely.  The  censure  of  rejecting  a  good  one  would 
lie  entirely  at  the  door  of  the  senate  ;  aggravated  by  the  consider* 
ation  of  their  having  counteracted  the  good  intentions  of  the  ex- 
ectttive.  If  an  ill  appointment  should  be  made,  the  executive  for 
nominating,  and  the  senate  for  approving,  would  participate, 
though  in  different  degrees,  in  the  opprobrium  and  disgrace. 

The  reverse  of  all  this  characterizes  the  manner  of  appoint- 
iDont  in  this  state.  The  council  of  appointment  consists  of  from 
three  to  five  persons,  of  whom  the  governour  is  always  one.  This 
small  body,  shut  up  in  a  private  apartment,  impenetrable  to  the 
public  eye,  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  trust  committed  to 
them.  It  is  known,  that  the  governour  claims  the  right  of  nominar 
lion,  upon  the  strength  of  some  ambiguous  expressions  in  the  con- 
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alitalioti ;  bat  k  ti  not  knowo  to  what  extmit,  or  in  what  nuuuwr 
he  exercises  it ;  nor  upon  what  occasions  he  is  contradicted  or  op* 
posed.  The  censure  of  a  bad  appointment  on  account  of  the  un- 
certainty of  its  author,  and  for  want  of  a  determinate  object,  has 
neither  poignaucj  nor  duration.  And  while  an  unbounded  field 
for  cabal  and  intrigue  lies  open,  all  idea  of  responsibility  is  lost 
The  most  that  the  public  can  know,  is,  that  the  governour  claini 
the  right  of  nomination  ;  that  fiiw,  out  of  the  considerable  numbef 
ef  ybur  men,  can  often  be  managed  without  much  difficulty  ;  that 
if  some  of  the  members  of  a  particular  council  should  happen  to 
be  of  an  uncomplying  character,  it  is  frequently  not  impossible  to 
get  rid  of  their  opposition,  by  regulating  the  time  of  meetiag  ia 
•ueh  a  manner  as  to  render  their  attendance  inconvenient ;  and 
that  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  a  great  number  of  Teiy 
improper  appointments  are  from  time  to  time  made.  Whether  a 
governour  of  this  state  avails  himself  of  the  ascendant  he  nrast 
necessarily  have  in  this  delicate  and  important  part  of  the  admin* 
istration,  to  prefer  to  offices  men  who  are  best  qualified  for  tbem ; 
or  whether  he  prostitutes  that  advantage  to  the  advancement  of 
persons,  whose  chief  merit  is  their  implicit  devotion  to  his  will, 
and  to  the  support  of  a  despicable  aud  dangerous  system  of  per- 
sonal influence,  are  questions  which,  unfortunately  for  the  eom- 
ttiunity,  can  only  be  the  subjects  of  speculation  and  conjecture. 

Every  mere  council  of  appointment,  however  constituted,   wiU 
be  a  conclave,  in  which  cabal  and  intrigue  will  have  their  fiiU 
scope.    Their  number,  without  an  unwarrantable  increase  of  ex* 
pense,  cannot  be  large  enough  to  preclude  a  facility  of  combine* 
tion.    And  as  each  member  will  have  his  friends  and  connexions 
to  provide  for,  the  desire  of  mutual  gratification  will  beget  a  scan- 
dalous bartering  of  votes  and  bargaining  for  places.    The  private 
attachments  of  one  man  might  easily  be  satisfied ;  but  to  satisfy 
the  private  attachments  of  a  dozen,  or  of  twenty  men,  would  oo- 
easion  a  monopoly  of  all  the  principal  employments  of  the  goi^ 
ernment,  in  a  few  families,  and  would  lead  more  directly  to  aa 
aristocracy  or  an  oligarchy,  than  any  measure  that  could  be  con- 
trived.   If  to  avoid  an  accumulation  of  offices,  there  was  to  be  a 
iVequent  change  in  the  persons  who  were  to  compose  the  council, 
this  would  involve  the  mischiefs  of  a  mutable  administration  in  their 
fiill  extent.    Such  a  council  would  also  be  more  liable  to  executive 
influence  than  the  senate,  because  they  would  be  fewer  in  numbti« 
and  would  act  less  immediately  under  the  public  iaspeetioD»    Sooh 
a  council,  in  fine,  as  a  substitute  for  the  plan  of  the  aomrentioot 
would  be  prodectiva  of  an  increase  of  ezpepse,  a  muItipUealioe 
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of  the  erfti  whtcli  ^ring  fhnn  fftvonritiani  and  ititrigiie  in  the  dW 
l^ibution  of  public  honours,  a  decrease  of  stability  in  the  admin* 
istration  of  the  government,  and  a  diminution  of  the  securitj 
against  an  undue  influence  of  the  executire.  And  yet  such  a  eouB* 
cil  has  been  warmly  contended  for  as  an  essential  amendment  ia 
the  proposed  constitution. 

I  could  not  with  propriety  conclude  my  observations  on  the  suW 
ject  of  appointments,  without  taking  notice  of  a  scheme,  (6t 
which  there  has  appeared  some,  though  but  few  advocates ;  I  mean 
that  of  uniting  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  power  of  iimk*> 
ing  them.  I  shall,  however,  do  little  more  than  mention  it,  as  I 
cannot  imagine  that  it  is  likely  to  gain  the  countenance  of  any 
considerable  part  of  the  community.  A  body  so  fluctuating,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  numerous,  can  never  be  deemed  proper  for 
the  exetcise  of  that  power.  Its  unfitness  will  appear  manifest  te 
all,  when  it  is  recollected  that  in  half  a  century  it  may  consist  of 
three  or  four  hundred  persons.  All  the  advantages  of  the  stabiJi* 
ity,  both  of  the  executive  and  of  the  senate,  would  be  defeated  by 
this  union ;  and  infinite  delays  and  embarrassments  would  be  ocea- 
cioned.  The  example  of  most  of  the  states  in  their  local  consti- 
tutions, encourages  us  to  reprobate  the  idea. 

The  only  remaining  powers  of  the  executive,  are  comprehend- 
ed  in  giving  information  to  congress  of  the  state  of  the  union;  in 
recommending  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall 
judge  expedient ;  in  convening  them,  or  either  branch,  upon  ex- 
traordinary occasions ;  in  adjourning  them  when  they  cannot 
themselves  agree  upon  the  time  of  adjournment ;  in  receiving  am- 
twssadors  and  other  public  ministers  ;  in  faithfully  executing  the 
laws ;  and  in  commissioning  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States«> 

Except  some  cavils  about  the  power  of  convening  Hiker  bouse 
of  the  legislature,  and  that  of  receiving  ambassadors,  no  objeciimi 
has  been  made  to  this  class  of  authorities  ;  nor  could  tbey  poasa- 
bly  admit  of  any.  It  required  indeed  an  insatiable  avidity  for 
censure,  to  invent  exceptions  to  tlie  parts  which  have  been  assaik 
ed.  In  regard  to  the  power  of  convening  either  house  of  the  le^ 
islature,.  I  shall  barely  remark,  that  in  respect  to  the  senate  at 
least,  we  can  readily  discover  a  good  reason  for  it.  As  this  body 
has  a  concurrent  power  with  the  executive  in  the  article  of  treaties^ 
it  might  oflen  be  necessary  to  call  it  together  with  a  view  to  this 
cbjeet,  when  it  would  be  unnecessary  and  improper  to  convene  the 
house  of  representatives.  As  to  the  reception  of  ambassadors^ 
what  I  have  said  in  a  former  paper  will  furnish  a  sufficient  answer. 

We  have  now  completed  a  survey  of  the  stnicutre  and  poweiv 
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nf  the  ez«eiitiT«  ^pcrtnent,  wbid),  I  bare  endeaviiurcd  to  slioir, 
eombiDet,  as  for  as  repubKcan  principles  will  admit,  all  the  requi' 
■itts  to  energj.     The  remaining  inquiry  is....Doe8  it  also  comlMna 
iiie  requisites  to  safety  in  the  rf'pitblican  8eDse.».a  due  dependenea 
oil  the  people.»..a  due  responsibility  t     The  answer  to  this  qnestion 
has  been  anticipated  in  the  investigation  of  its  other  charactert»> 
ties,  and  is  satisfactorily  deducible  from  these  circumstance8....the 
election  of  the  president  once  in  four  years  by  persons  immediate** 
ly  chosen  by  the  people  (or  that  purpose  ;  his  liability,  at  all  timesr 
to  impeachment,  trial,  dismission  from  office,  incapacity  to  serve 
In  any  other,  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  life  and  estate  by  subsequent 
prosecution  in  the  common  course  of  law.     But  these  precautioae, 
great  as  they  are,  are  not  the  only  ones  which  the  plan  of  the  eoa- 
▼entioa  has  provided  in  favour  of  the  public  security.     In  the  only 
•Bstances  in  which  the  abuse  of  the  executive  authority  waa  mate- 
iriaMy  to  be  feared,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United    States 
would,  1^  that  plan,  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  branch  of  the 
legislative  body.     What  more  can  an  enlightened  and  reasonable 
people  desire  1  PUBUU& 
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By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

A  View  of  the  Constitutuw  of  the  Judicial  Department  in  relatim 
to  the  Tenure  of  Good  Behaviour, 

We  proceed  now  to  an  examination  of  the  judiciary  departnseiit 
of  the  proposed  government. 

In  unfolding  the  defects  of  the  existing  confederation,  the  utility 
jmd  necessity  of  a  federal  judicature  have  been  clearly  pointed 
eiit.  It  is  the  less  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  coasideratioos 
there  urged,  as  the  propriety  of  tbe  institution  in  the  abstract  is 
not  disputed  ;  the  only  questions  which  have  been  raided  being 
relative  to  the  manner  of  constituting  it,  and  to  its  extent  Te 
these  poinU,  therefore,  our  observations  shall  be  con6ned. 

The  manner  of  constituting  it  seems  to  embrace  these  several 
objects  :  1st.  The  mode  of  appointing  the  jadges :  2d.  The  tea- 
ure  by  which  they  are  to  hold  their  places  :  3d.  The  partition  of  tbe 
judiciary  authority  between  different  courts,  and  their  relations  to 
each  other. 

First.  As  to  the  mode  of  appointing  the  judges :  this  is  the  same 
with  that  of  appointing  the  officers  of  the  unioQ  in  general^  and 
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has  been  so  Mly  discussed  in  the  two  last  miniberSf  tbat  sothiBf 
can  be  said  here  which  would  not  be  useless  repetition. 

Second*  As  to  the  tenure  by  which  the  judges  are  to  hold  their 
places  :  this  chiefly  concerns  their  duration  in  office  ;  the  provis- 
ion for  their  support ;  the  precautions  for  their  responsibility. 

According  to  the  plan  of  the  conyention,  all  the  judges  who 
may  be  appointed  by  the  United  States  are  to  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour ;  which  is  conformable  to  the  most  approv* 
ed  of  the  state  constitutions—.araong  the  rest,  to  that  of  this  state. 
Its  propriety  having  been  drawn  into  question  by  the  adversaries 
of  that  plan,  is  no  light  symptom  of  the  rage  for  objection,  which 
disorders  their  imaginations  and  judgments.  The  standard  of 
good  behaviour  for  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  judicial  mag- 
istracy,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  modern  im- 
provements in  the  practice  of  government.  In  a  monarchy,  it  is 
an  excellent  barrier  to  the  despotism  of  the  prince  :  in  a  repub- 
lic, it  is  a  no  less  excellent  barrier  to  the  encroachments  and  op* 
pressions  of  the  representative  body.  And  it  is  the  best  expedi« 
ent  which  can  be  devised  in  any  government,  to  secure  a  steady, 
upright,  and  impartial  administration  of  the  laws. 

Whoever  attentively  considers  the  different  departments  of  pow- 
er must  perceive,  that  in  a  government  in  which  they  are  separat- 
ed from  each  other,  the  judiciary,  from  the  nature  of  its  functions, 
will  always  be  the  least  dangerous  to  the  political  rights  of  the 
constitution  ;  because  it  will  be  least  in  a  capacity  to  annoy  or 
injure  them.  The  executive  not  only  dispenses  the  honours,  but 
holds  the  sword  of  the  community:  the  legislature  not  only  com- 
mands the  purse,  but  prescribes  the  rules  by  which  the  duties  and 
rights  of  every  citizen  are  to  be  regulated :  the  judiciary,  on  the 
contrary,  has  no  influence  over  either  the  sword  or  the  purse ;  no 
direction  either  of  the  strength  or  of  the  wealth  of  the  society  ; 
and  can  take  no  active  resolution  whatever.  It  may  truly  lie  said 
to  have  neither  force  nor  will,  but  merely  judgment ;  and  must 
ultimately  depend  upon  the  aid  of  the  executive  arm  for  the  effica* 
cious  exercise  even  of  this  faculty. 

This  simple  view  of  the  matter  suggests  several  important  coo- 
sequences  :  it  proves  incontestably,  that  the  judiciary  is  beyond 
comparison  the  weakest  of  the  three  departments  of  power;*  that 
it  can  never  attack  with  success  either  of  the  other  two ;  and  that 
all  possible  care  is  requisite  to  enable  it  to  defend  itself  against 
their  attacks.     It  equa%  proves,  that  though  individual  oppres- 

*  Montotqaiea»  tpeakioj^  of  them,  nys,  "  Of  the  three  poweri  above  menlioned,  the 
'tTDieuRT  is  MXi  to  Dochiof ."    e|»iritof  L«wa,vol.  I,p«fel86. 
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the  other.  The  rule  which  has  obtained  in  the  oourU  for  deter- 
mining their  relative  validity  is,  that  the  last  iu  order  of  time  ehall 
be  preferred  to  the  first.  But  this  is  a  mere  rule  of  coDStructioo. 
not  derived  from  any  positive  law,  but  from  the  nature  and  reaaoa 
of  the  thing.  It  is  a  rule  not  enjoined  upon  the  courts  by  legida- 
tive  provision,  but  adopted  by  themselves,  as  consonant  to  truth 
and  propriety,  for  the  direction  of  their  conduct  as  interpreters  of 
the  law.  They  thought  it  reasonable,  that  between  the  interfering 
acts  of  an  f^t/o/ authority,  that, which  was  the  last  indicatioo  of 
its  will,  should  have  the  preference. 

But  in  regard  to  the  interfering  acts  of  a  superioar  and  subor- 
dinate authority,  of  an  original  and  derivating  power,  the  nature 
and  reason  of  the  thing  indicate  the  converse  of  that  rule  as  prop- 
er to  be  f<»Ilowed.  They  teach  us,  that  the  prior  act  of  a  superiour 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  subsequent  act  of  an  inferiour  and 
subordinate  authority  ;  and  that  accordingly,  whenever  a  particu- 
lar statute  contravenes  the  constitution,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
judicial  tribunals  to  adhere  to  the  latter,  and  disregard  the  former. 

It  can  be  of  no  weight  to  say  that  the  courts,  cm  the  pretence  of 
a  repugnancy,  may  substitute  their  own  pleasure  to  the  constitu- 
tional intentions  of  the  legislature.  This  might  as  well  happen  in 
the  case  of  two  contradictory  statutes  ;  or  it  might  as  well  happen 
in  every  adjudication  upon  any  single  statute.  The  courts  luust 
declare  the  sense  of  the  law  ;  and  if  they  should  be  disposed  to 
exercise  will  instead  of  juoomf.nt,  the  consequence  would  equal- 
ly be  the  substitution  of  their  pleasure  to  that  of  the  legislative 
body.  The  observation,  if  it  proved  any  thing,  would  prove  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  judges  distinct  from  that  body. 

If  then  the  courts  of  justice  are  to  be  considered  as  the  bul- 
warks of  a  limited  constitution,  against  legislative  encroachments, 
this  consideration  will  afford  a  strong  argument  for  the  permanent 
tenure  of  judicial  offices,  since  nothing  will  contribute  so  much  as 
this  to  that  independent  spirit  in  the  judges,  which  must  be  essen- 
tial to  the  faithful  performance  of  so  arduous  a  duty. 

This  independence  of  the  judges  is  equally  requisite  to  guard 
the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  individuals,  from  the  effects  of 
those  ill  humours  which  the  arts  of  designing  men,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  particular  conjunctures,  sometimes  disseminate  among  the 
people  themselves,  and  which,  though  they  speedily  give  place  to 
better  information,  and  more  deliberate  reflection,  have  a  tenden- 
cy, in  the  mean  time,  to  occasion  dangerous  innovations  in  the 
government,  and  serious  oppressions  of  the  minor  party  in  the 
community.    Though  I  trust  the  friends  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
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tion  will  never  concur  with  its  enemies,*  in  questioning  that  fund* 
amental  principle  of  republican  government,  which  admits  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  the  established  constitution 
whenever  they  find  it  inconsistent  with  their  happiness ;  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  from  this  principle,  that  the  representatives  of 
tlie  people,  whenever  a  momentary  inclination  happens  to  lay  hold 
of  a  majority  of  their  constituents,  incompatible  with  the  provis* 
ions  in  the  existing  constitution,  would,  on  that  account,  be  justifi- 
able in  a  violation  of  those  provisions ;  or  that  the  courts  would 
be  under  a  greater  obligation  to  connive  at  infractions  in  this 
shape,  than  when  they  had  proceeded  wholly  from  the  cabals  of 
the  representative  body.  Until  the  people  have,  by  some  solemn 
and  authoritative  act,  annulled  or  changed  the  established  form,  it 
is  binding  upon  themselves  collectively,  as  well  as  individually ; 
and  no  presumption,  or  even  knowledge  of  their  sentiments,  can 
warrant  their  representatives  in  a  departure  from  it,  prior  to  such 
an  act.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  it  would  require  an  uncommon 
portion  of  fortitude  in  the  judges  to  do  their  duty  as  faithful  guar- 
dians of  the  constitution,  where  legislative  invasions  of  it  had  been 
instigated  by  the  major  voice  of  the  community. 

But  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  infractions  of  the  constitution  only, 
that  the  inde|>endence  of  the  judges  may  be  an  essential  safeguard 
against  the  efiectsof  occasional  ill  humours  in  the  society.  These 
fotnetimes  extend  no  farther  than  to  the  injury  of  the  private 
rights  of  particular  classes  of  citizens,  by  unjust  and  partial  laws. 
Here  also  the  firmness  of  the  judicial  magistracy  is  of  vast  im- 
portance in  mitigating  the  severity,  and  confining  the  operation 
of  such  laws.  It  not  only  serves  to  moderate  the  immediate  mis- 
chiefs of  those  which  may  have  been  passed,  but  it  operates  as  a 
check  upon  the  legislative  body,  in  passing  them  ;  who,  perceiving 
that  obstacles  to  the  success  of  an  iniquitous  intention  are  to  be 
expected  from  the  scruples  of  the  courts,  are  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled, by  the  very  motives  of  the  injustice  they  meditate,  to  quali- 
fy their  attempts.  This  is  a  circumstance  calculated  to  have  more 
influence  upon  the  character  of  our  governments,  than  but  few 
may  imagine.  The  benefits  of  the  integrity  and  moderation  of 
the  judiciary  have  already  been  felt  in  more  states  than  one  ;  and 
though  they  may  have  displeased  those  whose  sinister  expectations 
they  may  have  disappointed,  they  must  have  commanded  the 
esteem  and  applause  of  all  the  virtuous  and  disinterested.  Con- 
siderate men,  of  every  description,  ought  to  prize  whatever  will 
tend  to  beget  or  fortify  that  temper  in  the  courts  ;  as  no  man  can 

*  Vkto  prtfMt  of  die  miaority  of  tbe  cooveBttoa  of  PeusylvaBia,  MartiB'f  ipeecb,  kM, 
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It  has  been  observed  in  a  former  paper,  that  "tha  true  test  of  a 
**  good  government,  is  its  aptitude  and  tendency  to  prodace  a 
**  good  administration."  If  the  justness  of  this  observation  be  ad- 
mitted, the  mode  of  appointing  the  officers  of  the  United  Statei 
contained  in  the  foregoing  clauses,  must  when  examined,  be  al- 
lowed to  be  entitled  to  particular  commendation.  It  is  not  easj, 
to  conceive  a  plan  better  calculated  to  promote  a  judicious  choice 
of  men  for  filling  the  offices  of  the  union  ;  and  it  will  oot  need 
proof,  that  on  this  point  must  essentially  depend  the  character  of 
its  administration. 

It  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  power  of  appointmeat, 
in  ordinary  cases,  can  be  properly  modified  only  in  one  of  three 
ways.  It  ought  either  to  be  vested  in  a  single  man ;  or  in  a  sdid 
assembly  of  a  moderate  number ;  or  in  a  single  man,  with  the 
concurrence  of  such  an  assembly.  The  exercise  of  it  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  will  be  readily  admitted  to  be  impracticable ;  since 
waving  every  other  consideration,  it  would  leave  them  little  time 
to  do  any  thing  else.  When,  therefore,  mention  is  made  in  the 
subsequent  reasonings,  of  an  assembly,  or  body  of  men,  what  is 
said  must  be  understood  to  relate  to  a  select  body  or  assembly, 
of  the  description  already  given.  The  people  collectively,  from 
their  number  and  from  their  dispersed  situation,  cannot  be  regulat- 
ed in  their  movements  by  that  systematic  spirit  of  cabal  and  in- 
trigue, which  will  be  urged  as  the  chief  objections  to  reposing  the 
power  in  question  in  a  body  of  men. 

Those  who  have  themselves  reflected  upon  the  subject,  or  who 
have  attended  to  the  observations  made  in  other  parts  of  these  pa- 
pers, in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  the  president,  will,  I  pre- 
sume, agree  to  the  position,  that  there  would  always  be  great 
'probability  of  having  the  place  supplied  by  a  man  of  abilities,  at 
least  respectable.  Premising  this,  I  proceed  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  one  man  of  discernment  is  better  fitted  to  analyze  and 
estimate  the  peculiar  qualities  adapted  to  particular  offices,  than  a 
body  of  men  of  equal,  or  perhaps  even  of  superiour  discernment. 

The  sole  and  undivided  responsibility  of  one  man,  will  natural- 
ly  beget  a  livelier  sense  of  duty,  and  a  more  exact  regard  to  rep- 
utation.  He  will,  on  this  account,  feel  himself  under  stronger  ob- 
ligations, and  more  interested  to  investigate  with  care  the  qoali- 
ties  requisite  to  the  stations  to  be  filled,  and  to  prefer  with  impair 
tiality  the  person  who  may  have  the  fairest  pretensions  to  them. 
He  will  hnve  fewer  personal  attachments  to  gratify,  than  a  body  of 
men  who  may  each  be  supposed  to  have  an  equal  number;  and 
will  be  so  much  the  less  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  sentimenta  of 
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•d,  to  oonduct  it  with  atilitj  and  dignitj.  In  the  present  circam* 
etaoces  of  this  countrj,  and  in  those  in  which  it  is  Hkelj  to  be  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  the  disadvantages  on  this  score  wonld  be 
greater  than  they  may  at  first  sight  appear ;  but  it  roust  be  con- 
fessed,  that  they  are  far  inferiour  to  those  which  present  themselves 
under  the  other  aspects  of  the  subject* 

Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  con- 
Tention  acted  wisely  in  copying  from  the  models  of  those  constitu* 
tions  which  have  established  good  behaviour  as  the  tenure  of  judi- 
cial offices,  in  point  of  duration  ;  and  that  so  far  from  being  blani- 
able  on  this  account,  their  plan  would  have  been  inexcusably  de- 
fective, if  it  had  wanted  this  important  feature  of  good  govern- 
nient«  The  experience  of  Great  Britain  affords  an  iUustriuus  com* 
ment  on  the  excellence  of  the  institution. 

PUBLIUS. 


NO.  LXXIX. 
Bt  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

A  further  Vieto  of  the  Judicial  Department^  in  relation  to  the  Pro^ 
visions  for  the  Support  and  Responsibility  of  the  Judges, 
Next  to  permanency  in  office,  nothing  can  contribute  more  to 
the  independence  of  the  judges,  than  a  fixed  provision  for  their 
support.  The  remark  made  in  relation  to  the  president  is  equally 
applicable  here.  In  the  general  course  of  human  nature,  a  power 
over  a  wan^s  subsistence  amounts  to  a  power  over  his  wilL  And  we 
can  never  hope  to  see  realized  in  practice  the  complete  separation 
of  the  judicial  from  the  legislative  power,  in  any  system  which 
leaves  the  former  dependent  for  pecuniary  resource  on  the  occa^ 
sional  grants  of  the  latter.  The  enlightened  friends  to  good  goT- 
ernment,  in  every  state,  have  seen  cause  to  lament  the  want  of 
precise  and  explicit  precautions  in  the  state  constitutions  on  this 
head.  Some  of  these  indeed  have  declared,  that  permanent^  sala- 
ries should  be  established  for  the  judges ;  but  the  experiment  has 
in  some  instances  shown,  that  such  expressions  are  not  sufficiently 
definite  to  preclude  legislative  evasions.  Something  still  more 
positive  and  unequivocal  has  been  evinced  to  be  requisite.  The 
plan  of  the  convention  accordingly  has  provided,  that  the  judges 
of  the  United  States  "  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their  ser- 
**  vices  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
**  continuance  in  office." 

*  Yuto  coBStitatioi  of  HUnacbottttfi  tbap.  f,  Mct  1.  art  15. 
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be  sure  that  he  may  not  be  to-roorrow  the  rictim  of  a  s|>irit  of  in- 
justice, bj  which  he  may  be  a  gainer  to-daj.  And  everj  man 
must  now  feel,  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  a  spirit  is  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  public  and  private  confidence,  and  to  in- 
troduce in  its  stead  universal  distrust  and  distress. 

That  inflexible  and  uniform  adherence  to  the  rights  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  of  individuals,  which  we  perceive  to  be  indispensa- 
ble in  the  courts  of  justice,  can  certainly  not  be  expected  from 
judges  who  hold  their  offices  by  a  temporary  commission.  Fert- 
odical  appointments,  however  regulated,  or  by  whomsoever  made, 
would,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  fatal  to  their  necessary  indepen- 
dence. If  the  power  of  making  them  was  committed  either  to 
the  executive  or  legislature,  there  would  be  danger  of  an  improper 
complaisance  to  the  branch  which  possessed  it ;  if  to  both,  there 
would  be  an  unwillingness  to  hazard  the  displeasure  of  either ;  if 
to  the  people,  or  to  persons  chosen  by  them  for  the  special  pur- 
pose, there  would  be  too  great  a  disposition  to  consult  popularityi 
to  justify  a  reliance  that  nothing  would  be  consulted  but  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws. 

There  is  yet  a  further  and  a  weighty  reason  for  the  permanency 
of  judicial  offices  ;  which  is  deducible  from  the  nature  of  the  qual- 
ifications they  require.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  with 
great  propriety,  that  a  voluminous  code  of  laws  is  one  of  the  in- 
conveniences necessarily  connected  with  the  advantages  of  a  free 
government.  To  avoid  an  arbitrary  discretion  in  the  courts,  it  is 
indispensable  that  they  should  be  bound  down  by  strict  rules  and 
precedents,  which  serve  to  define  and  point  out^ their  duty  in  every 
particular  case  that  comes  before  them ;  and  it  will  readily  be 
conceived,  from  the  variety  of  controversies  which  grow  out  of 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  mankind,  that  the  records  of  thoee 
precedents  must  unavoidably  swell  to  a  very  considerable  bulk, 
and  must  demand  long  and  laborious  study  to  acquire  a  competent 
knowledge  of  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  there  can  be  but  few  men 
in  the  society,  who  will  have  sufficient  skill  in  the  laws  to  qualify 
them  for  the  stations  of  judges.  And  making  the  proper  dedoo- 
tions  for  the  ordinary  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  number 
must  be  still  smaller  of  those  who  unite  the  requisite  integrity  with 
the  requisite  knowledge.  These  considerations  apprize  us,  thst 
the  government  can  have  no  great  option  between  fit  characters ; 
and  that  a  temporary  duration  in  office,  which  would  naturally  dis- 
courage such  characters  from  quitting  a  lucrative  line  of  practice 
to  accept  a  seat  on  the  bench,  would  have  a  tendency  to  throw  the 
administration  of  justice  into  hands  less  able,  and  less  well-qaalifi- 
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fid,  to  eonduct  it  with  atilitj  and  dignity.  In  the  present  circum* 
•taoces  of  this  country,  and  in  those  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  the  disadvantages  on  this  score  wonld  be 
greater  than  they  may  at  first  sight  appear ;  but  it  roust  be  con- 
fessed, that  they  are  far  inferiour  to  those  which  present  themselves 
under  the  other  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  con* 
Tention  acted  wisely  in  copying  from  the  models  of  those  constitu* 
tions  which  have  established  good  behaviour  as  the  tenure  of  judi- 
cial offices,  in  point  of  duration  ;  and  that  so  far  from  being  blani* 
able  on  this  account,  their  plan  would  have  been  inexcusably  de- 
fective, if  it  had  wanted  this  important  feature  of  good  govero- 
inent«  The  experience  of  Great  Britain  affords  an  illustrious  com* 
meat  on  the  excellence  of  the  institution. 

PUBLIUS. 


NO.  LXXIX. 
Bt  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 
A  further  View  of  the  Judicial  Department^  in  relation  to  the  Pro* 
visions  for  the  Support  and  Responsibility  of  the  Judges. 
Next  to  permanency  in  office,  nothing  can  contribute  more  to 
the  independence  of  the  judges,  than  a  fixed  provision  for  their 
support.  The  remark  made  in  relation  to  the  president  is  equally 
applicable  here.  In  the  general  course  of  human  nature,  a  power 
ever  a  man^s  subsistence  amounts  to  a  power  over  his  will  And  we 
can  never  hope  to  see  realized  in  practice  the  complete  separation 
of  the  judicial  from  the  legislative  power,  in  any  system  which 
leaves  the  former  dependent  for  pecuniary  resource  on  the  occa^ 
Monal  grants  of  the  latter.  The  enlightened  friends  to  good  gov- 
ernment, in  every  state,  have  seen  cause  to  lament  the  want  of 
precise  and  explicit  precautions  in  the  state  constitutions  on  this 
bead.  Some  of  these  indeed  have  declared,  that  permanent^  sala- 
ries should  be  established  for  the  judges ;  but  the  experiment  has 
in  some  instances  shown,  that  such  expressions  are  not  sufficiently 
definite  to  preclude  legislative  evasions.  Something  still  more 
positive  and  unequivocal  has  been  evinced  to  be  requisite.  The 
plan  of  the  convention  accordingly  has  provided,  that  the  judges 
of  the  United  States  *'  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their  ser- 
•«  vices  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
*'  continuance  in  office." 

*  YUto  coBstitatios  of  lUnacluiMUf,  tbap.  %  Mct  1.  art.  15. 
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This,  all  circumstances  considered,  is  the  most  eligible  provisioii 
that  could  have  been  devised.  It  will  readily  be  understood,  that 
the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  monej,  and  in  the  state  of  societj, 
rendered  a  fixed  rate  of  compensation  in  the  constitution  inadmis* 
sible.  What  might  be  extravagant  to-day,  might  in  half  a  centorf 
become  penurious  and  inadequate.  It  was  therefore  necessarj  to 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature  to  vary  its  provisions 
in  conformity  to  the  variations  in  circumstances ;  yet  under  such 
restrictions  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  that  body  to  change 
the  condition  of  the  individual  for  the  worse.  A  man  may  then 
be  sure  of  the  ground  upon  which  he  stands,  and  can  never  be  de- 
terred from  his  duty  by  the  apprehension  of  being  placed  in  a  less 
eligible  situation.  The  clause  which  has  been  quoted  combines 
both  advantages.  The  salaries  of  judicial  offices  may  from  time 
to  time  be  altered,  as  occasion  shall  require,  yet  so  as  never  to 
lessen  the  allowance  with  which  any  particular  judge  comes  into 
office,  in  respect  to  him.  It  will  be  observed,  that  a  difference 
has  been  made  by  the  convention  between  the  compensation  of 
the  president  and  of  the  judges.  That  of  the  former  can  neither 
be  increased,  nor  diminished.  That  of  the  latter  can  only  not  be 
diminished.  This  probably  arose  from  the  difference  in  the  dura- 
tion of  the  respective  offices.  As  the  president  is  to  be  elected 
for  no  more  than  four  years,  it  can  rarely  happen  that  an  ade* 
quate  salary,  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  that  period,  will  not 
continue  to  be  such  to  its  end.  But  with  regard  to  the  judges, 
who,  if  they  behave  properly,  will  be  secured  in  their  places  for 
life,  it  may  well  happen,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  gov- 
ernment, that  a  stipend,  which  would  be  rery  sufficient  at  their 
^rst  appointment,  would  become  too  small  in  the  progress  of  their 
service. 

This  provision  for  the  support  of  the  judges  bears  every  mark 
of  prudence  and  efficacy  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  to- 
gether with  the  permanent  tenure  of  their  offices,  it  affords  a  bet- 
ter prospect  of  their  independence  than  is  discoverable  io  the 
constitutions  of  any  of  the  states,  in  regard  to  their  own  judges. 

The  precautions  for  their  responsibility  are  comprised  in  the 
article  respecting  impeachments.  They  are  liable  to  be  iropeaeb- 
ed  for  maleconduct  by  the  house  of  representatives,  and  tried  by 
the  senate ;  and,  if  convicted,  may  be  dismissed  from  office,  and 
disqualified  from  holding  any  other.  This  is  the  only  provision  on 
the  point,  which  is  consistent  with  the  necessary  independence  of 
the  judicial  character ;  and  is  the  only  one  whtcfa  we  find  in  our 
own  constitution  in  respect  to  our  own  judgeir. 
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The  want  of  provision  for  remoTing  the  judges  on  aeeount  of 
inability,  has  been  a  subject  of  complaint.  But  all  considerate 
men  will  be  sensible,  that  such  a  provision  would  either  not  ba 
practised  upon,  or  would  be  more  liable  to  abuse,  than  calculated 
tp  answer  any  good  purpose.  The  mensuration  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  hab,  I  believe,  no  place  in  the  catalogue  of  known  arts* 
An  attempt  to  fix  the  boundary  between  the  regions  of  ability  aud 
inability,  would  much  oAener  give  scope  to  personal  and  |)arty.  at* 
tachments  and  enmities,  than  advance  the  interests  of  justice* 
or  the  public  good.  The  result,  except  in  the  case  of  insanity, 
must  for  the  most  part  be  arbitrary;  and  insanity,  without  any 
formal  or  express  provision,  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  a 
virtual  disqualification. 

The  constitution  of  New  York,  to  avoid  investigations  that 
must  for  ever  be  vague  and  dangerous,  has  taken  a  particular  age 
as  the  criterion  of  inability.  No  man  can  be  a  judge  beyond  sixty» 
I  believe  there  are  few  at  present,  who  do  not  disapprove  of  this^ 
provision.  There  is  no  station,  in  relation  to  which  it  is  less 
proper,  than  to  that  of  a  judge.  The  deliberating  and  comparing 
faculties  generally  preserve  their  strength  much  beyond  that  perir 
od,  in  men  who  survive  it ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  this  circum- 
stance, we  consider  how  few  there  are  who  outlive  the  season  of 
intellectual  vigour,  and  how  improbable  it  is  that  any  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  bench,  whether  more  or  less  numerous, 
should  be  in  such  a  situation  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  conclude,  that  limitations  of  this  sort  have  little  to  recommeml 
them.  In  a  republic,  where  fortunes  are  not  affluent,  and  pensiomi 
not  expedieut,  the  dismission  of  men  from  stations  in  which  they 
have  served  their  country  long  and  usefully,  on  which  they  depend 
for  subsistence,  and  from  which  it  will  be  too  late  to  resort  to  any 
other  occupation  for  a  livelihood,  ought  to  have  some  better  apolo- 
gy to  humanity,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  imaginary  danger  of  a 
superannuated  bench.  PUBLIUS. 


NO.  LXXX. 
By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

A  further  View  of  the  Judicial  Department^  in  relation  to  the  Ex" 
tent  of  its  Powers,      f 
To  judge  with  accuracy  of  the  due  extent  of  the  federal  judica- 
ture, it  will  be  necessary  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  at« 
its  proper  objects. 
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It  MreiDt  Bcarctly  to  admit  of  controTersj,  that  the  jitdieiarj 
anthoritj  of  the  union  ought  to  extend  to  these  several  descrip* 
tions  of  cases  :  Ist.  To  all  those  which  arise  out  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  passed  in  pursuance  of  tbeir  just  and  constitu- 
tional powers  of  legislation  :  2d.  To  all  those  which  concern  the 
execution  of  the  provisions  expresslj  contained  in  the  articles  of 
union  :  3d.  To  all  those  in  which  the  United  States  are  a  partj: 
4th.  To  all  those  which  involve  the  peace  of  the  confederacy, 
whether  they  relate  to  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations,  or  to  that  between  the  states  themselves: 
5th.  To  all  thf>se  which  oiigtriate  on  the  high  seas,  and  are  of  ad- 
miralty or  maritime  jurisdiction  ;  and,  lastly,  to  all  those  io  which 
the  state  tribunals  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  impartial  and  un- 
biased. 

The.  first  point  depends  upon  this  obvious  consideration,  that 
(here  ought  always  to  be  a  constitutional  method  of  giving  effica- 
cy to  constitutional  provisions.  What,  for  instance,  would  avail 
restrictions  on  the  authority  of  the  state  legislatures,  without  some 
constitutional  mode  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  them  ?  The 
states,  by  the  plan  of  the  convention,  are  prohibited  from  doing  a 
Tariety  of  things  ;  some  of  which  are  incompatible  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  union ;  others,  with  the  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment. The  imposition  of  duties  on  imported  articles,  and  the 
emission  of  paper  money,  are  specimens  of  each  kind.  No  man 
of  sense  will  believe,  that  such  prohibitions  would  be  scrupulously 
regarded,  without  some  effectual  power  in  the  government  to  re- 
strain or  correct  the  infractions  of  them.  This  power  must  either 
be  a  direct  negative  on  the  state  laws,  or  an  authority  in  the  fed- 
eral courts  to  overrule  such  as  might  be  in  manifest  contravention 
of  the  articles  of  union.  There  is  no  third  course  that  I  can  im- 
agine. The  latter  appears  to  have  been  thought  by  the  convention 
preferable  to  the  former,  and,  1  presume,  will  be  most  agreeable 
to  the  states. 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  is  impossible,  by  any  argument  or 
comment,  to  make  it  clearer  than  it  is  in  itself.  If  there  are  such 
things  as  political  axioms,  the  propriety  of  the  judicial  power  of 
a  government  being  coextensive  with  its  legislative,  may  be  rank- 
ed among  the  number.  The  mere  necessity  of  uniformity  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  national  laws,  decides  the  question.  Thir- 
teen independent  courts  of  final  jurisdiction  over  the  same  causes, 
arising  upon  the  same  laws,  is  a  hydra  in  government,  from  which 
Aothing  but  contradiction  and  confusion  can  proceed. 

Still  less  need  be  said  in  regard  to  the  third  point    Contriver- 
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siet  between  the  nation  and  its  members,  or  citizens^  can  oalj  be 
properly  referred  to  the  national  tribunals.  Any  other  plan  would 
be  contrary  to  reason,  to  precedent,  and  to  decorum. 

The  fourth  point  rests  on  this  plain  proposition,  that  the  peace 
of  the  WHOLE  ought  not  to  he  left  at  the  dixposal  of  a  part. 
The  union  will  undouhtedly  be  answerable  to  foreign  powers  for 
the  conduct  of  its  members.  And  the  responsibility  for  an  injury 
ought  ever  to  be  acco^npanied  with  the  faculty  of  preventing  it. 
As  the  denial  or  perversion  of  justice,  by  the  sentences  of  courts, 
is  with  reason  classed  among  the  just  causes  of  war,  it  will  follow, 
that  the  federal  judiciary  ought  to  have  cognizance  of  all  causes  in 
which  the  citizens  of  other  countries  are  concerned.  This  is  not 
less  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  fnith,than  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  public  tranquillity.  A  distinction  may  perhaps  be  imag* 
ined,  between  cases  arising  upon  treaties  and  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  those  which  may  stand  merely  on  the  footing  of  the  municipal 
law.  The  former  kind  may  he  supposed  proper  for  the  federal 
jurisdiction ;  the  latter  for  that  of  the  states.  But  it  is  at  least 
problematical,  whether  an  unjust  sentence  against  a  foreigner, 
where  the  subject  of  controversy  was  wholly  relative  to  the  lex 
loci^  would  not,  if  unredressed,  be  an  aggression  upon  his  sovereign 
as  well  as  one  which  violated  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty,  or  the 
general  law  of  nations.  And  a  still  greater  objection  to  the  dis- 
tinction would  result  from  the  immense  difficulty,  if  not  impossi- 
bility, of  a  practical  discrimination  between  the  cases  of  one  com- 
plexion and  those  of  the  other.  So  great  a  proportion  of  the  con- 
troversies in  which  foreigners  are  parties  involve  national  ques- 
tions, that  it  is  by  far  most  safe  and  most  expedient,  to  refer  all 
those  in  which  they  are  concerned  to  the  national  tribunals. 

The  power  of  determining  causes  between  two  states,  between 
one  state  and  the  citizens  of  another,  and  between  the  citizens  of 
different  states,  is  perhaps  not  less  essential  to  the  peace  of  the 
union,  than. that  which  has  been  just  examined.  History  gives  us 
a  horrid  picture  of  the  dissensions  and  private  wars  which  distract- 
ed and  desolated  Germany,  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  impkrial 
CHAMBER  by  Maximilian,  towards  the  close  of  the  fiAeenth  centu- 
ry ;  and  informs  us,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  vast  influence  of  that 
institution,  in  appeasing  the  disorders,  and  establishing  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire.  This  was  a  court  invested  with  authority 
to  decide  finally  all  differences  among  the  members  of  the  Ger- 
manic body. 

A  method  of  terminating  territorial  disputes  between  the  states, 
under  the  authority  of  the  federal  head,  was  not  unattended  to. 
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I  mmj  BOW  tod  tbts  proceed  Ihmi  die  ooiirtt  of  jvfltico,  tW 
general  libertj  of  the  people  can  ne?er  be  endangered  from  thai 
^joarter;  I  mean  so  long  as  the  judiciary  remains  truly  distinct 
from  both  the  legislature  and  executive.  For  I  agree,  that  '*  there 
**  is  no  libertj,  if  the  pitwer  of  judging  be  not  separated  from  the 
**  legislative  and  executive  powers."*  It  proves,  in  the  last  place, 
that  as  liberty  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  judiciary  alonet 
hot  would  have  every  thing  to  fear  from  its  union  with  either  of 
the  other  departments ;  that  as  all  the  effects  of  such  an  unioa 
Must  ensue  from  a  dependence  of  the  f<irmer  on  the  latter*  not- 
withstanding a  nominal  and  apparent  separation ;.  that  as  from 
the  natural  feebleness  of  the  judiciary,  it  is  in  continual  jeopardy 
of  being  overpowered,  awed  or  influenced  by  its  coordinate  branch- 
es ;  that  as  nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to  its  firmness  and  in- 
dependence as  PBRMANBNCT  IN  OFPiCE,  tbis  quality  may  therefore  be 
justly  regarded  as  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  its  constitution ; 
and,  in  a  great  meaanre,  as  the  citadbl  of  the  public  justice  and 
the  public  security. 

The  complete  independence  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  peculiar- 
ly essential  in  a  limited  constitution.  By  a  limited  con8titution« 
I  understand  one  which  contains  certain  specified  exceptions  to 
the  legislative  authority  ;  such  for  instance,  as  that  it  shall  pass  no 
hills  of  attainder,  no  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  the  like.  Limitations 
of  this  kind  can  be  preserved  in  practice  no  other  way  than 
through  the  medium  of  the  courts  of  justice;  whose  duty  it  must 
be  to  declare  all  acts  contrary  to  the  manifest  tenour  of  the  consti- 
tution void.  WithcNit  this,  all  the  reservations  of  particular  rigfau 
or  privileges  would  amount  to  nothing. 

Some  perplexity  respecting  the  rights  of  the  courts  to  prononoee 
legislative  acts  void,  because  contrary  to  the  constitution,  has 
arisen  from  an  imagination  that  the  doctrine  would  imply  a  superi- 
ority of  the  judiciary  to  the  legislative  power.  It  is  urged  that 
the  authority  which  can  declare  the  acts  of  another  void,  must 
Becessarily  be  superiour  to  the  one  whose  acts  may  be  declared 
void.  As  this  doctrine  is  of  great  importance  in  all  the  American 
constitutions,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests 
cannot  be  unacceptable. 

There  is  no  position  which  depends  on  clearer  principles,  than 
that  every  act  of  a  delegated  authority,  contrary  to  the  tenour  of 
the  commission  under  which  it  is  exercised,  is  void.  No  legisla- 
tive act,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  constityion,  can  be  valid.  To 
deny  this,  would  be  to  affirm,  that  the  deputy  is  greater  than  his 

*  Spirit  of  Laws,  ?•!.  1,  ps|s  Ml. 
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prtneipal;  timt  the  •enrant  it  above  bU  mattar;  that  tha  rapr^ 
tentatiTea  of  tba  people  are  tuperiour  to  the  people  tbeinteifet ; 
that  men,  acting  by  ?irtue  of  powers,  may  do  not  oolj  what  their 
powers  do  not  authorise,  but  what  they  forbid. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  legislatite  bodj  are  tlieinsel?es  the  coosti- 
tutional  judges  of  their  own  powers,  and  that  the  eoustructioa 
thej  put  upon  them  is  conclusive  upon  the  other  departments,  it 
ma/  be  answered,  that  this  cannot  be  the  natural  presumption, 
where  it  is  not  to  be  recollected  from  any  particular  provisions  its 
the  constitution.  It  is  not  otherwise  to  be  supposed,  that  the  con- 
stitution could  intend  to  enable  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  substitute  their  wiU  to  that  of  their  constituents.  It  is  far  more 
rational  to  suppose,  that  the  courts  were  designed  to  be  an  inter- 
mediate body  between  the  people  and  the  legislature,  in  order, 
among  other  things,  to  keep  the  latter  within  the  limits  assigned 
to  their  authority.  The  interpretation  of  the  laws  is  the  proper 
and  peculiar  province  of  the  courts.  A  constitution  is,  in  fact, 
and  must  be  regarded  by  the  judges  as  a  fundamental  law.  It 
must  therefore  belong  to  them  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  as  well  at 
the  meaning  of  any  particular  act  proceeding  from  the  legislative 
body.  If  there  should  happen  to  be  an  irreconcilable  variance 
between  the  two,  that  which  has  the  superiour  obligation  and 
validity  ought,  of  course,  to  be  preferred  :  in  other  words,  the  con- 
stitution ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  statute ;  the  intention  of  the 
people  to  the  intention  of  their  agents. 

Nor  does  the  conclusion  by  any  means  suppose  a  superiority  of 
the  judicial  to  the  legislative  power.  It  only  supposes  that  the 
power  of  the  people  is  superiour  to  both  ;  and  that  where  the  will 
of  the  legislature  declared  in  its  statutes,  stands  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  people  declared  in  the  constitution,  the  judges  ought  to 
be  governed  by  the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  They  ought  to 
regulate  their  decisions  by  the  fundamental  laws,  rather  than  by 
those  which  are  not  fundamental. 

This  exercise  of  judicial  discretion,  in  determining  between  two 
contradictory  laws,  is  exemplified  in  a  familiar  instance.  It  not 
uncommonly  happens,  that  there  arjB  two  statutes  existing  at  one 
time,  clashing  in  whole  or  in  part  with  each  other,  and  neither  of 
them  containing  any  repealing  clause  or  expression.  In  such  a 
cate,  it  is  the  province  of  the  courts  to  liquidate  and  fix  their 
meaning  and  operation :  so  far  as  they  can,  by  any  fair  eonstrac- 
tion,  be  reconciled  to  each  other,  reason  and  law  conspire  to  dic- 
tate that  this  should  be  done :  where  this  is  impracticable,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  neceaiitjr  te  give  effect  to  one,  in  exoluaion  of 
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the  other.  The  rule  which  has  obtained  in  the  courts  for  deter- 
mining their  relative  vahdity  is,  that  the  last  iu  order  of  time  shaU 
be  preferred  to  the  first.  But  this  is  a  mere  rule  of  construotioo. 
not  derived  from  any  positive  law,  but  from  the  nature  and  reason 
of  the  thing.  It  is  a  rule  not  enjoined  upon  the  courts  by  legisla- 
tive provision,  but  adopted  by  themselves,  as  consonant  to  truth 
and  propriety,  for  the  direction  of  their  conduct  as  interpreters  of 
the  law.  They  thought  it  reasonable,  that  between  the  interfering 
acts  of  an  egt/o/ authority,  that, which  was  the  last  indication  of 
its  will,  should  have  the  preference. 

But  in  regard  to  the  interfering  acts  of  a  superioar  and  subor^ 
dinate  authority,  of  an  original  and  derivating  power,  the  nature 
and  reason  of  the  thing  indicate  the  converse  of  that  rule  as  prop- 
er to  be  f<»Ilowed.  They  teach  us,  that  the  prior  act  of  a  superiour 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  subsequent  act  of  an  inferiour  and 
subordinate  authority  ;  and  that  accordingly,  whenever  a  particu- 
lar statute  contravenes  the  constitution,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
judicial  tribunals  to  adhere  to  the  latter,  and  disregard  the  former. 

It  can  be  of  no  weight  to  say  that  the  courts,  on  the  pretence  of 
a  repugnancy,  may  substitute  their  own  pleasure  to  the  constitu- 
tional intentions  of  the  legislature.  This  might  as  well  happen  in 
the  case  of  two  contradictory  statutes  ;  or  it  might  as  well  happen 
in  every  adjudication  upon  any  single  statute.  The  courts  must 
declare  the  sense  of  the  law  ;  and  if  they  should  be  disposed  to 
exercise  will  instead  of  juogmrnt,  the  consequence  would  equal- 
ly be  the  substitution  of  their  pleasure  to  that  of  the  legislative 
body.  The  observation,  if  it  proved  any  thing,  would  prove  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  judges  distinct  from  that  body. 

If  then  the  courts  of  justice  are  to  be  considered  as  the  bul- 
warks of  a  limited  constitution,  against  legislative  encroachments, 
this  consideration  will  afford  a  strong  argument  for  the  permanent 
tenure  of  judicial  offices,  since  nothing  will  contribute  so  much  as 
this  to  that  independent  spirit  in  the  judges,  which  must  be  essen- 
tial to  the  faithful  performance  of  so  arduous  a  duty. 

This  independence  of  the  judges  is  equally  requisite  to  guard 
the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  individuals,  from  the  efiects  of 
those  ill  humours  which  the  arts  of  designing  men,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  particular  conjunctures,  sometimes  disseminate  among  the 
people  themselves,  and  which,  though  they  speedily  give  placa  to 
better  information,  and  more  deliberate  reflection,  have  a  tenden- 
cy* in  the  mean  time,  to  occasion  dangerous  innovations  iu  the 
government,  and  serious  oppressions  of  the  minor  party  in  the 
community.    Though  I  trust  the  friends  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
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tion  win  Defer  concur  with  its  enemies,*  in  questioning  that  fund- 
amental principle  of  republican  government,  which  admits  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  the  established  constitution 
whenever  they  find  it  inconsistent  with  their  happiness ;  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  from  this  principle,  that  the  representatives  of 
tlie  people,  whenever  a  momentary  inclination  happens  to  lay  hold 
of  a  majority  of  their  constituents,  incompatible  with  the  provis* 
ions  in  the  existing  constitution,  would,  on  that  account,  be  justifi- 
able in  a  violation  of  those  provisions  ;  or  that  the  courts  would 
be  under  a  greater  obligation  to  connive  at  infractions  in  this 
shape,  than  when  they  had  proceeded  wholly  from  the  cabals  of 
the  representative  body.  Until  the  people  have,  by  some  solemn 
and  authoritative  act,  annulled  or  changed  the  established  form,  it 
is  binding  upon  themselves  collectively,  as  well  as  individually ; 
and  no  presumption,  or  even  knowledge  of  their  sentiments,  can 
warrant  their  representatives  in  a  departure  from  it,  prior  to  such 
an  act.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  it  would  require  an  uncommon 
portion  of  fortitude  in  the  judges  to  do  their  duty  as  faithful  guar- 
dians of  the  constitution,  where  legislative  invasions  of  it  had  been 
instigated  by  the  major  voice  of  the  community. 

But  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  infractions  of  the  constitution  only, 
that  the  independence  of  the  judges  may  be  an  essential  safeguard 
against  tbe  efiects  of  occasional  ill  humours  in  the  society.  These 
sometimes  extend  no  farther  than  to  the  injury  of  the  private 
rights  of  particular  classes  of  citizens,  by  unjust  and  partial  laws. 
Here  also  the  firmness  of  the  judicial  magistracy  is  of  vast  im- 
portance in  mitigating  the  severity,  and  confining  the  operation 
of  such  laws.  It  not  only  serves  to  moderate  the  immediate  mis- 
chiefs of  those  which  may  have  been  passed,  but  it  operates  as  a 
check  upon  the  legislative  body,  in  passing  them ;  who,  perceiving 
that  obstacles  to  the  success  of  an  iniquitous  intention  are  to  be 
expected  from  the  scruples  of  the  courts,  are  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled, by  the  very  motives  of  the  injustice  they  meditate,  to  quali- 
fy their  attempts.  This  is  a  circumstance  calculated  to  have  more 
influence  upon  the  character  of  our  governments,  than  but  few 
may  imagine.  The  benefits  of  the  integrity  and  moderation  of 
the  judiciary  have  already  been  felt  in  more  states  than  one  ;  and 
though  they  may  have  displeased  those  whose  sinister  expectations 
they  may  have  disappointed,  they  must  have  commanded  the 
esteem  and  applause  of  all  the  virtuous  and  disinterested.  Con- 
siderate men,  of  every  description,  ought  to  prize  whatever  will 
tend  to  beget  or  fortify  that  temper  in  the  courts ;  as  no  man  can 

*  Vide  pnteM  of  the  miaoritjr  of  tbe  coovestion  of  Peaosylvania,  MartiB'f  tpeech,  Ate. 
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the  other.  The  rule  which  has  obtained  in  the  courts  for  deter- 
milling  their  relative  validity  is,  that  the  last  iu  order  of  time  fhaii 
be  preferred  to  the  first.  But  this  is  a  mere  rule  of  coostructioa. 
not  derived  from  any  positive  law,  but  from  the  nature  and  reason 
of  the  thing.  It  is  a  rule  not  enjoined  upon  the  courts  by  legisla- 
tive provision,  but  adopted  by  themselves,  as  consonant  to  truth 
and  propriety,  for  the  direction  of  ibeir  conduct  as  interpreters  of 
the  law.  They  thought  it  reasonable,  that  between  the  interferiof 
acts  of  an  f^t/o/ authority,  that,  which  was  the  last  indicatioo  q( 
its  will,  should  have  the  preference. 

But  in  regard  to  the  interfering  acts  of  a  superiour  and  subor- 
dinate authority,  of  an  original  and  derivating  power,  the  nature 
and  reason  of  the  thing  indicate  the  converse  of  that  rule  as  prop- 
er to  be  followed.  They  teach  us,  that  the  prior  act  of  a  superiour 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  subsequent  act  of  an  inferiour  and 
subordinate  authority  ;  and  that  accordingly,  whenever  a  particu- 
lar statute  contravenes  the  constitution,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
judicial  tribunals  to  adhere  to  the  latter,  and  disregard  the  former. 

It  can  be  of  no  weight  to  say  that  the  courts,  on  the  pretence  of 
a  repugnancy,  may  substitute  their  own  pleasure  to  the  constita- 
tional  intentions  of  the  legislature.  This  might  as  well  happen  in 
the  case  of  two  contradictory  statutes  ;  or  it  might  as  well  happen 
in  every  adjudication  upon  any  single  statute.  The  courts  must 
declare  the  sense  of  the  law  ;  and  if  they  should  be  disposed  to 
exercise  will  instead  of  juoomf.nt,  the  consequence  would  equal- 
ly be  the  substitution  of  their  pleasure  to  that  of  the  legislative 
body.  The  observation,  if  it  proved  ary  thing,  would  prove  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  judges  distinct  from  that  body. 

If  then  the  courts  of  justice  are  to  be  considered  as  the  bul- 
warks of  a  limited  constitution,  against  legislative  encroacbmeotSf 
this  consideration  will  afford  a  strong  argument  for  the  permaoeut 
tenure  of  judicial  offices,  since  nothing  will  contribute  so  much  bs 
this  to  that  independent  spirit  in  the  judges,  which  must  be  essen- 
tial to  the  faithful  performance  of  so  arduous  a  duty.  1  I 

This  independence  of  the  judgi^s  is  equally   requisite  to  E^'^^'MH^j 
the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  indivi  duals,  fro  in  thi^  vtYecu  m^^  t 
those  ill  humours  which  the  arts  of  de3ig|f 
ence  of  particular  conjunctures,  sometiuj: 
people  themselves,  and  which,  though  ^^ 
better  information,  and  more  dthbrrvt' 
cy«  in  the  mean  time,  to  occasion  di 
government,  and  serious  oppressions 
community.    Though  I  trust  the  ftn 
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turn  directly  contemplates  the  cognizance  of  disputes  between  the  dti^ 
xens  of  the  same  state. 

Seventh.  To  cases  between  a  state  and  the  citizens  thereof,  and 
foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects.  These  have  been  already  ex- 
plained to  belong  to  the  fourth  of  the  enumerated  classes,  and 
have  been  shown  to  be,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  proper  subjects 
of  national  judicature. 

From  this  review  of  the  particular  powers  of  the  federal  judicia- 
ry, as  marked  out  in  the  constitution,  it  appears,  that  they  are  all 
conformable  to  the  principles  which  ought  to  have  governed  the 
structure  of  that  department,  and  which  were  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  the  system.  If  some  partial  inconveniences  should 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  incorporation  of  any  of  them  into 
the  plan,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the  national  legislature 
will  have  ample  authority  to  make  such  exceptions^  and  to  prescribe 
such  regulations,  as  will  be  calculated  to  obviate  or  remove  these 
inconveniences.  The  possibility  of  particular  mischiefs  can  never 
be  viewed,  by  a  well-informed  mind,  as  a  solid  objection  to  a  prin- 
ciple, which  is  calculated  to  avoid  general  mischiefs,  and  to  obtain 
general  advantages.  FUBLIUS. 


NO.  LXXXI. 

Bt  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

A  further  View  of  the  Judicial  Department^  in  relation  to  the  Dis* 
tribution  of  its  Authority. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  partition  of  the  judiciary  authority 
between  different  courts,  and  their  relations  to  each  other. 

**  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  vested  in  one 
**  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferiour  courts  as  the  congress  may, 
"  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.***  That  there  ought  to 
be  one  court  of  supreme  and  final  jurisdiction,  is  a  proposition 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  contested.  The  reasons  for  it  have  beea 
assigned  in  another  place,  and  are  too  obvious  to  need  repetition. 
The  only  question  that  seems  to  have  been  raised  concerning  it, 
is,  whether  it  ought  to  be  a  distinct  body,  or  a  branch  of  the  leg- 
islature. The  same  contradiction  is  observable  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  which  has  been  remarked  in  several  other  cases.  Tlie 
very  men  who  object  to  the  senate  as  a  court  of  impeachments, 
on  the  ground  of  an  improper  intermixture  of  powers,  are  adv9- 
•  Artide  3,  sect.  1. 
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be  sure  that  he  may  not  be  to-roorrow  the  victim  of  a  spirit  of  in- 
justice, bj  which  he  may  be  a  gainer  to-daj.  And  every  man 
must  now  feel,  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  a  spirit  is  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  public  and  private  confidence,  and  to  in- 
troduce in  its  stead  universal  distrust  and  distress. 

That  inflexible  and  uniform  adherence  to  the  rights  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  of  individuals,  which  we  perceive  to  be  indispensa- 
ble in  the  courts  of  justice,  can  certainly  not  be  expected  from 
judges  who  hold  their  offices  by  a  temporary  commission.  Peri- 
odical appointments,  however  regulated,  or  by  whomsoever  made, 
would,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  fatal  to  their  necessary  indepen- 
dence. If  the  power  of  making  them  was  committed  either  to 
the  executive  or  legislature,  there  would  be  danger  of  an  improper 
complaisance  to  the  branch  which  possessed  it;  if  to  both,  there 
would  be  an  unwillingness  to  hazard  the  displeasure  of  either ;  if 
to  the  people,  or  to  persons  chosen  by  them  for  the  special  pur- 
pose, there  would  be  too  great  a  disposition  to  consult  popularity, 
to  justify  a  reliance  that  nothing  would  be  consulted  but  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws. 

There  is  yet  a  further  and  a  weighty  reason  for  the  permanency 
of  judicial  offices ;  which  is  deducible  from  the  nature  of  the  qual- 
ifications they  require.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  with 
great  propriety,  that  a  voluminous  code  of  laws  is  one  of  the  in- 
conveniences necessarily  connected  with  the  advantages  of  a  free 
government.  To  avoid  an  arbitrary  discretion  in  the  courts,  it  is 
indispensable  that  they  should  be  bound  down  by  strict  rules  and 
precedents,  which  serve  to  define  and  point  out^  their  duty  in  every 
particular  case  that  comes  before  them ;  and  it  will  readily  be 
conceived,  from  the  variety  of  controversies  which  grow  out  of 
the  fully  and  wickedness  of  mankind,  that  the  records  of  those 
precedents  must  unavoidably  swell  to  a  very  considerable  bulk, 
and  must  demand  long  and  laborious  study  to  acquire  a  competent 
knowledge  of  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  there  can  be  but  few  men 
in  the  society,  who  will  have  sufficient  skill  in  the  laws  to  qualify 
them  for  the  stations  of  judges.  And  making  the  proper  deduc- 
tions for  the  ordinary  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  number 
must  be  still  smaller  of  those  who  unite  the  requisite  integrity  with 
the  requisite  knowledge.  These  considerations  apprize  us,  that 
the  government  can  have  no  great  option  between  fit  characters ; 
and  that  a  temporary  duration  in  office,  which  would  naturally  dis- 
courage such  characters  from  quitting  a  lucrative  line  of  practice 
to  accept  a  seat  on  the  bench,  would  have  a  tendency  to  throw  the 
administration  of  justice  into  hands  less  able,  and  less  weU-qodifi- 
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ed,  to  eoaduct  it  with  atility  and  dignity.  In  the  present  ciream- 
etaoces  of  this  cmintrj,  and  in  those  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  the  disadvantages  on  this  score  woald  be 
greater  than  they  may  at  first  sight  appear ;  but  it  must  be  con* 
Messed,  that  they  are  far  inferiour  to  those  which  present  themselves 
under  the  other  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Upon  the  ifhole,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  con- 
rention  acted  wisely  in  copying  from  the  models  of  those  constitu* 
tions  which  have  established  good  behaviour  as  the  tenure  of  judi- 
cial offices,  in  point  of  duration  ;  and  that  so  far  from  being  blani* 
able  on  this  account,  their  plan  would  have  been  inexcusably  de- 
fective, if  it  had  wanted  this  important  feature  of  good  govern- 
nent*  The  experience  of  Great  Britain  affords  an  illustrious  com* 
ment  on  the  excellence  of  the  institution. 

PUBLIUS. 


NO.  LXXIX- 
By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 
A  Jurther  Vtetc  of  the  Judicial  Department^  in  relation  to  the  Pro* 
visions  for  the  Support  and  Responsibility  of  the  Judges. 
Next  to  permanency  in  office,  nothing  can  contribute  more  to 
the  independence  of  the  judges,  than  a  fixed  provision  for  their 
support.  The  remark  made  in  relation  to  the  president  is  equally 
applicable  here.  In  the  general  course  of  human  nature,  a  power 
over  a  man^s  subsistence  amounts  to  a  power  over  his  wilL  And  we 
can  never  hope  to  see  realized  in  practice  the  complete  separation 
of  the  judicial  from  the  legislative  power,  in  any  system  which 
leaves  the  former  dependent  for  pecuniary  resource  on  the  occa- 
sional grants  of  the  latter.  The  enlightened  friends  to  good  gov- 
ernment, in  every  state,  have  seen  cause  to  lament  the  want  of 
precise  and  explicit  precautions  in  the  state  constitutions  on  this 
bead.  Some  of  these  indeed  have  declared,  that  permanent*  sala- 
ries should  be  established  for  the  judges ;  but  the  experiment  has 
in  some  instances  shown,  that  such  expressions  are  not  sufficiently 
definite  to  preclude  legislative  evasions.  Something  still  more 
positive  and  unequivocal  has  been  evinced  to  be  requisite.  The 
plan  of  the  convention  accordingly  has  provided,  that  the  judges 
of  the  United  States  **  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their  ser- 
««  vices  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
*'  continuance  in  office." 

*  Vkte  CMtttiUitioB  of  MaMacbuMtlf,  diap.  t,  ttct  1,  art.  13w 
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preftrenca  wbicfa  has  been  given  to  these  models  is  higblj  to  be 
eommended. 

It  is  not  true,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  pnrlinment  of  Great 
Britain,  or  the  legislatures  of  the  particular  states  can  rectify  the 
exceptionable  decisions  of  their  respective  courts,  in  anj  other 
sense  than  might  be  done  by  a  future  legislature  of  the  United 
States.  The  theory,  neither  of  the  British,  nor  the  state  consti- 
tutions, authorizes  the  revisal  of  a  judicial  sentence  bj  a  legisla- 
tive act.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  proposed  constitution  more 
than  in  either  of  them  bj  which  it  is  forbidden.  In  the  former, 
as  in  the  latter,  the  improprietj  of  the  thing  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  reason,  is  the  sole  obstacle.  A  legislature,  with- 
out exceeding  its  province,  cannot  reverse  a  determination  once 
made,  in  a  particular  case ;  though  it  may  prescribe  a  new  rule 
for  future  cases.  This  is  the  principle,  and  it  applies  in  all  its 
consequences,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  and  extent  to  the  state 
governments,  as  to  the  national  government  now  under  considera- 
tion. Not  the  least  difference  can  be  pointed  out  in  any  view  of 
the  subject. 

It  may  in  the  last  place  be  observed,  that  the  supposed  danger 
of  judiciary  encroachments  on  the  legislative  authorttj,  which  has 
been  upon  many  occasions  reiterated,  is  in  reality  a  phantcHD. 
Particular  misconstructions  and  contraventions  of  the  will  of  the 
legislature,  may  now  and  then  happen  ;  but  thej  can  never  be  so 
extensive  as  to  amount  to  an  inconvenience,  or  in  anj  sensible  de- 
gree to  affect  the  order  of  the  political  system.  This  may  be  in- 
ftrred  with  certainty,  from  the  general  nature  of  the  judicial  pow- 
er ;  from  the  objects  to  which  it  relates ;  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  exercised  ;  from  its  comparative  weakness  ;  and  from 
its  total  incapacity  to  support  its  usurpations  by  force.  And  the 
inference  is  greatly  fortified  by  the  consideration  of  the  important 
constitutional  check,  which  the  power  of  instituting  impeachments 
in  one  part  of  the  legislative  body,  and  of  determining  upon  them 
in  the  other,  would  give  to  that  body  upon  the  members  of  the  ju- 
dicial department.  This  is  alone  a  complete  security.  There 
never  can  be  danger  that  the  judges,  by  a  series  of  deliberate 
usurpations  on  tbe  authority  of  the  Itgislature,  would  hazard  the 
united  resentment  of  the  body  entrusted  with  it,  while  this  body 
was  possessed  of  the  means  of  punishing  their  presumption,  by 
degrading  them  from  their  stations.  While  this  ought  to  remove 
all  apprehensions  on  the  subject,  it  affords,  at  the  same  time,  a  co- 
gent argument  for  constituting  the  senate  a  court  for  the  trial  of  - 
impeachments. 
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HtTiof  BOW  ezatnined,  aodt  I  trust,  removedt  the  oljMtioBc  t» 
tht  distinct  and  independent  organization  of  the  supreme  court,  I 
proceed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  the  power  of  coustitutiog  in- 
feriour  courts,*  and  the  relations  which  will  subsist  between  tbtM 
and  the  former. 

The  power  of  constituting  inferiour  courts,  is  eFidentlj  calciH 
lated  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  supreme 
court  in  every  case  of  federal  cognizance^  It  is  intended  to  ea»* 
bie  the  national  government  to  institute  or  authorize  in  each  state 
or  district  of  the  United  States,  a  tribunal  competent  to  the  deter- 
asiuntion  of  matters  of  national  jurisdiction  within  its  limits. 

But  why,  it  is  asked,  might  not  the  same  purpose  have  been  ao* 
^oroplished  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  state  courts?  This  ad- 
mits of  different  answers.  Though  the  fitness  and  competency  of 
these  courts  should  be  allowed  in  the  utmost  latitude ;  yet  the  sub- 
atance  of  the  power  in  question  may  still  be  regarded  as  a  necea- 
•ary  part  of  the  plan,  if  it  were  only  to  authorize  the  national 
legislature  to  commit  to  them  the  cognizance  of  causes  arising* 
out  of  the  national  constitution.  To  confer  upon  the  existing 
courts  of  the  several  states  the  power  of  determining  such  causes, 
would  perhaps  be  as  much  **  to  constitute  tribunals,"  as  to  create 
»ew  courts  with  the  like  power.  But  ought  not  a  more  direct  and 
explicit  provision  to  have  been  made  in  favour  of  the  state  courtst 
Tliere  are,  rn  my  opinion,  substantial  reasons  against  such  a  pld- 
vision  :  the  most  discerning  cannot  foresee,  how  far  the  prevalency 
of  a  local  spirit  may  be  found  to  disqualify  the  local  tribunals  for 
the  jurisdiction  of  national  causes ;  whilst  every  man  may  diseor« 
er,  that  courts  constituted  like  those  of  some  of  the  states  would 
he  improper  channels  of  the  judicial  authority  of  the  union.  Stale 
Judges,  holding  their  offices  during  pleasure,  or  from  year  to  year, 
will  be  too  little  independent  to  be  relied  upon  for  an  inflexible 
execution  of  the  national  laws.  And  if  there  was  a  necessity  for 
confiding  to  them  the  original  cognizance  of  causes  arising  under 
those  laws,  there  would  be  a  correspondent  necessity  for  leaving 
the  door  of  appeal  as  wide  as  possible.  In  proportion  to  the 
grounds  of  confidence  in,  or  distrust  of  the  subordinate  tribunals, 
ought  to  be  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  appeals.  And  well  satisfied 
as  I  am  of  the  propriety  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  in  the  ser- 

*  This  power  has  been  ebsnrdly  represented  at  intended  to  abolish  all  the  coaoty  courts 
m  tba  several  states,  which  are  commonly  called  infrrioar  courts.  But  the  expressioas  of 
the constitutioo  are,  to  constitute  "  tribunals  ikfxriour  to  the  sdfrxme  coort  f  aad 
the  evident  design  of  the  provision  is,  tc^  enable  the  institution  of  local  courts,  subordinats 
10  tha  supreme,  either  in  states  or  laif  er  districts.  It  is  ridictikMis  to  imsf  iat,  that  eoosiy 
coorts  wart  in  contamplatios. 
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This,  all  circumstances  considered,  is  the  most  eligible  provisioa 
that  could  have  been  devised.     It  will  readily  be  understood,  that 
the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money,  and  in  the  state  of  society, 
rendered  a  fixed  rate  of  compensation  in  the  constitution  inadmis- 
sible.    What  might  be  extravagant  to-day,  might  in  half  a  century 
become  penurious  and  inadequate.     It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature  to  vary  its  provisions 
in  conformity  to  the  variations  in  circumstances ;  yet  uhder  such 
restrictions  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  that  body  to  change 
the  condition  of  the  individual  for  the  worse.     A  man  may  then 
be  sure  of  the  ground  upon  which  he  stands,  and  can  never  be  de- 
terred from  his  duty  by  the  apprehension  of  being  placed  in  a  less 
eligible  situation.     The  clause  which  has  been   quoted  con>btnes 
both  advantages.     The  salaries  of  judicial  oflices  may  from   time 
to  time  be  altered,  as  occasion  shall  require,  yet  so  as  never  to 
lessen  the  allowance  with  which  any  particular  judge  comes  into 
oflSce,  in  respect  to  him.     It  will  be  observed,  that  a  difference 
has  been  made  by  the  convention  between  the  compensation  of 
the  president  and  of  the  judges.     That  of  the  former  can  neither 
be  increased,  nor  diminished.     That  of  the  latter  can  only  not  be 
diminished.     This  probably  arose  from  the  difference  in  the  dura- 
tion of  the  respective  offices.     As  the  president  is  to  be  elected 
for  no  more  than  four  years,  it  can  rarely  happen  that  an  ade- 
quate salary,  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  that  period,  will   not 
continue  to  be  such  to  its  end.     But  with  regard  to  the  judges, 
who,  if  they  behave  properly,  will  be  secured  in  their  places  for 
fife,  it  may  well  happen,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  gov- 
ernment, that  a  stipend,  which  would  be  Yerj  sufficient  at  their 
first  appointment,  would  become  too  small  in  the  progress  of  their 
service. 

This  provision  for. the  support  of  the  judges  bears  every  mark 
of  prudence  and  efficacy ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  to* 
gether  with  the  permanent  tenure  of  their  offices,  it  affords  a  bet- 
ter prospect  of  their  independence  than  is  discoverable  in  the 
constitutions  of  any  of  the  states,  in  regard  to  their  own  judges. 

The  precautions  for  their  responsibility  are  comprised  in  the 
article  respecting  impeachments.  They  are  liable  to  be  impeach- 
ed for  maleconduct  by  the  house  of  representatives,  and  tried  by 
the  senate ;  and,  if  convicted,  may  be  dismissed  from  office,  aod 
disqualified  from  holding  any  other.  This  is  the  only  provision  on 
the  point,  which  is  consistent  with  the  necessary  independence  of 
the  judicial  character ;  and  is  the  only  one  whtcfa  we  find  in  oat 
own  constitution  in  respect  to  our  own  judgeis. 
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The  want  of  provuion  for  removing  the  judges  on  account  of 
inability,  has  been  a  subject  of  complaint.  But  all  considerata 
men  will  be  senvible,  that  such  a  provision  would  either  not  be 
practised  upon,  or  would  be  more  liable  to  abuse,  than  calculated 
tQ  answer  any  good  purpose.  The  mensuration  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  hab,  I  believe,  no  place  in  the  catalogue  of  known  arts. 
An  attempt  to  fix  the  boundary  between  the  regions  of  ability  and 
inability,  would  much  oAener  give  scope  to  personal  and  party  at* 
tachments  and  enmities,  than  advance  the  interests  of  justice, 
or  the  public  good.  The  result,  except  in  the  case  of  insanity, 
must  for  the  most  part  be  arbitrary ;  and  insanity,  without  any 
formal  or  express  provision,  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  a 
virtual  disqualification. 

The  constitution  of  New  York,  to  avoid  investigations  that 
must  for  ever  be  vague  and  dangerous,  has  taken  a  particular  age 
as  the  criterion  of  inability.  No  man  can  be  a  judge  beyond  sixty* 
I  believe  there  are  few  at  present,  who  do  not  disapprove  of  this^ 
provision.  There  is  no  station,  in  relation  to  which  it  is  less 
proper,  than  to  that  of  a  judge.  The  deliberating  and  comparing 
faculties  generally  preserve  their  strength  much  beyond  that  peri- 
od, in  men  who  survive  it ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  this  circum- 
stance, we  consider  how  few  there  are  who  outlive  the  season  of 
intellectual  vigour,  and  how  improbable  it  is  that  any  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  bench,  whether  more  or  less  numerous, 
should  be  in  such  a  situation  at  the  same  tiine,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  conclude,  that  limitations  of  this  sort  have  little  to  recommend 
them.  In  a  republic,  where  fortunes  are  not  affluent,  and  pensions 
not  expedient,  the  dismission  of  men  from  stations  in  which  they 
have  served  their  country  long  and  usefully,  on  which  they  depend 
for  subsistence,  and  from  which  it  will  be  too  late  to  resort  to  any 
other  occupation  for  a  livelihood,  ought  to  have  some  better  apolo- 
gy to  humanity,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  imaginary  danger  of  a 
superannuated  bench.  PUBLIUS. 


NO.  LXXX. 
Bt  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 
A  further  View  of  the  Judicial  Department,  in  relation  to  the  Ex- 
tent of  its  Powers.      ^ 
To  judge  with  accuracy  of  the  due  extent  of  the  federal  judica- 
ture, it  will  be  necessary  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  are 
its  proper  objects. 
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kor.  Bm  if  I  am  DOt  misinibrmed,  the  same  meamng  wottid  mC 
be  given  to  it  in  anj  part  of  New  England.  There,  an  apperi 
from  one  jurj  to  another,  is  familiar  both  in  language  and  prae- 
taoe,  and  is  even  a  matter  of  course,  until  there  have  been  twa 
verdicU  on  one  side.  The  word  **  appellate,"  therefore,  will  net 
be  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  New  England,  as  in  New  York, 
which  shows  the  impropriety  of  a  technical  interpretation  derived 
from  the  jurisprudence  of  a  particular  state.  The  expressioa, 
taken  in  the  abstract,  denotes  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  one 
tribunal  to  review  the  proceedings  of  another,  either  as  to  the  law, 
or  fact,  or  both.  The  mode  of  doing  it  majr  depend  on  ancieat 
custom  or  legislative  provision  :  in  a  new  government  it  must  de» 
pend  on  the  latter,  and  may  be  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  jury, 
as  may  be  judged  advisable.  If,  therefore,  the  reexaminatioo  of 
a  fact  once  determined  by  a  jury,  should  in  any  case  be  admitted 
nnder  the  proposed  constitution,  it  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  bt 
done  by  a  second  jury,  either  by  remanding  the  cause  to  the  court 
below  for  a  second  trial  of  the  fact,  or  by  directing  an  issue  inn 
mediately  out  of  the  supreme  court. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  reexamination  of  a  fact  once  aa- 
eertained  by  a  jury,  will  be  permitted  in  the  supreme  court.  Why 
may  it  not  be  said,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  when  a  writ  of  er^ 
vectr  is  brought  from  an  inferiour  to  a  superiour  court  of  law  ia 
tbia  state,  that  the  latter  has  jurisdiction*  of  the  fact,  as  well  as 
the  law  ?  It  is  true  it  cannot  institute  a  new  inquiry  cooceming 
the  feet,  but  it  takes  cognizance  of  it  as  it  appeats  upon  the  record, 
and  pronounces  the  law  arising  upon  it.  This  is  jurisdiction  of 
both  fact  and  law;  nor  is  it  even  possible  to  separate  them. 
Though  the  common  law  courts  of  this  state  ascertain  disputed 
fects  by  a  jury,  yet  they  unquestionably  have  jurisdiction  of  both 
iaet  aud  law  ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  former  is  agreed  in  the 
pleadings,  they  have  no  recourse  to  a  jury,  but  proceed  at  once  to 
judgment.  I  contend,  therefore,  on  this  ground,  that  the'  expres- 
sions, '*  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,"  do  not 
necessarily  imply  a  reexamination  in  the  supreme  court  of  laets 
decided  by  juries  in  the  inferiour  courts. 

The  following  train  of  ideas  may  well  be  imagined  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  convention,  in  relation  to  this  particular  provisioa. 
The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court,  it  may  have  been 
argued,  will  extend  to  causes  determinable  in  different  modes, 
some  in  the  course  of  the  common  law,  others  in  the  courae  of 
the  ciTiL  LAW.  In  the  former,  the  revision  of  the  law  only  wiU 
•Tbitwordifeonpoitdor  JUfudDicTioJarigdictis^orsipsskii^er  prqaootiiy 
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be,  generally  fpeaking,  the  proper  prorioce  of  the  saprenae  eourt ; 
in  the  latter,  the  reexaroinatioa  of  fact  is  agreeable  to  usage,  and 
in  some  cases,  of  which  prize  causes  are  an  example,  might  be 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  It  is  therefore 
necessary,  that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  should,  in  certain  cases, 
extend  in  the  broadest  sense  to  matters  of  fact  It  will  not  an- 
swer to  make  an  express  exception  of  cases  which  shall  have  been 
originally  tried  by  a  jury,  because  in  the  courts  of  some  of  the 
ttates  all  causes  are  tried  in  this  mode  ;*  and  such  an  exception 
would  preclude  the  revision  of  matters  of  fact,  as  well  where  it 
might  be  proper,  as  where  it  might  be  improper.  To  avoid  all 
inconveniences,  it  will  be  safest  to  declare  generally,  that  the  sl^• 
preme  court  shall  possess  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and 
J'acU  and  that  this  jurisdiction  shall  be  subject  to  such  exceptions 
and  regulations  as  the  national  legislature  may  prescribe.  This 
will  enable  the  government  to  modify  it  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
best  answer  the  ends  of  public  justice  and  security. 

This  view  of  the  matter,  at  any  rate,  puts  it  ont  of  all  doubt 
that  the  supposed  abolition  of  the  trial  by  jury,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  provision,  is  fallacious  and  untrue.  The  legislature 
of  the  United  States  would  certainly  have  full  power  to  provide, 
that  in  appeals  to  the  supreme  court  there  should  be  no  reexaminf- 
ation  of  facts,  where  they  had  been  tried  in  the  original  causes  by 
juries.  This  would  certainly  be  an  authorized  exception ;  but  if, 
for  the  reason  already  intimated,  it  should  be  thought  too  exten- 
sive, it  might  be  qualified  with  a  limitation  to  such  causes  only  as 
are  determinable  at  common  law  in  that  mode  of  trial. 

The  amount  of  the  observations  hitherto  made  on  the  authority 
of  the  judicial  department  is  this :  that  it  has  been  carefully  re- 
etricted  to  those  causes  which  are  manifestly  proper  for  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  national  judicature ;  that  in  the  partition  of  tbirs 
authority,  a  very  small  portion  of  original  jurisdiction  has  been 
reserved  to  the  supreme  court,  and  the  rest  consigned  to  the  sub- 
ordinate tribunals :  that  the  supreme  court  will  possess  an  appel- 
late jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  in  all  the  cases  referred 
to  them,  but  subject  to  any  exceptions  and  regulations  which  may  be 
thought  advisable ;  that  this  appellate  jurisdiction  does,  in  no  case, 
abolish  the  trial  by  jury  ;  and  that  an  ordinary  degree  of  prudence 
and  integrity  in  the  national  councils,  will  ensure  us  solid  advan- 
tages from  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  judiciary,  without 
exposing  us  to  any  of  the  inconveniences  which  have  been  pre- 
dicted from  that  source.  PUBLIUS. 

*  I  bold  that  the  itatot  will  have  coBcnrrenl  juritdiction  with  the  sobordinale  (ederal  ju- 
dicatoriet,  in  maoy  cases  of  federal  cognizance,  as  will  be  explained  in  nty  next  paper. 
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By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

A  further  Viae  of  the  Judicial  Department,  in  reference  to 
Miscellaneous  Questions, 

Tbb  erection  of  a  new  governineDt,  whatever  care  or  wisdoa 
may  difitinguish  the  work,  cannot  fail  to  originate  questions  of  io* 
tricacjr  and  nicety ;  and  these  may,  in  a  particular  manner,  be  ex* 
pected  to  flow  from  the  establishment  of  a  constitution  foonded 
upon  the  total  or  partial  incorporation  of  a  number  of  dietinot 
•overeigntiet.  Time  only  can  mature  and  perfect  so  compound  a 
i^stem,  liquidate  the  meaning  of  all  the  parts,  aud  adjust  then  to 
each  other  in  a  harmonious  and  consistent  whole. 

Such  questions  accordingly  have  arisen  upon  the  plan  propeted 
by  the  convention,  and  particularly  concerning  the  judiciary  de* 
l^artment.  The  principal  of  these  respect  the  situation  of  the 
state  courts,  in  regard  to  those  causes  which  are  to  be  submitted 
Co  federal  jurisdiction.  Is  this  to  be  exclusive,  or  are  those  courts 
to  possess  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  ?  If  the  latter,  in  what  rela- 
tion will  they  stand  to  the  national  tribunals  1  These  are  inquiries 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  mouths  of  men  of  sense,  and  wfaicb 
are  certainly  entitled  to  attention. 

The  principles  established  in  a  former  paper*  teach  us,  tbat  the 
states  will  retain  all  preexisting  authorities  which  may  not  be  ex* 
elusively  delegated  to  the  federal  head ;  and  that  this  exctusiTe 
delegation  can  only  exist  in  one  of  three  cases  ;  where  an  exclo- 
•ive  authority  is,  in  express  terms,  granted  to  the  union  ;  or  where 
a  particular  authority  is  granted  to  the  uuion,  and  the  exerciee  of 
a  like  authority  is  prohibited  to  the  states  ;  or  where  an  authority 
is  granted  to  the  uuion,  with  which  a  similar  authority  in  the  states 
would  be  utterly  incompatible.  Though  these  principles  may  not 
apply  with  the  same  force  to  the  judiciary,  as  to  the  legislative 
power;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  they  are,  in  the  main,  just 
with  respect  to  the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter.  And  under  this 
inpression  I  shall  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  state  courts  wiB 
retain  the  jurisdiction  they  now  have,  unless  it  appears  to  be  taken 
away  in  one  of  the  'enumerated  modes. 

The  only  thing  in  the  proposed  constitution,  which  wears  the 
appearance  of  confining  the  causes  of  federal  cognizance  to  tbs 
federal  courts,  is  contained  in  this  passage :  *^  The  judicial  pow- 
**  ER  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and 
'*  in  such  inferiour  courts  as  the  congress  shall  from  time  to  tine 

•  No.  XXXU. 
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**  ordain  and  Ait ablab.'*  This  might  either  be  eoottrwed  te  eigiiH 
fy,  that  the  supreme  and  subordinate  courts  of  the  unioo  should 
alone  ha?e  the  power  of  deciding  those  causes,  to  which  their  au* 
tfaoritj  is  to  extend ;  or  simply  to  denote,  that  the  organs  of  the 
national  judiciary  should  be  one  supreme  court,  and  as  many  sub* 
ordinate  courts,  as  congress  should  think  proper  to  appoint;  in 
other  words,  that  the  United  States  should  exercise  the  judicial 
power  with  which  they  are  to  be  invested,  through  one  supreme 
tribunal,  and  a  certain  number  of  inferiour  ones,  to  be  instituted 
by  them*  The  first  excludes,  the  last  admits,  the  concurrent  ju» 
risdictiun  of  the  state  tribunals;  and  as  the  first  would  amount  t# 
an  alienation  of  state  power  by  implication,  the  last  appears  (• 
me  the  most  defensible  construction. 

But  this  doctrine  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  is  only  clearly  ap» 
plicable  to  those  descriptions  of  causes,  of  which  the  state  courts 
have  previous  cognizance.  It  is  not  equally  evident  in  relation  to 
cases  which  may  grow  out  of,  and  be  peculiar  to,  the  constiintioo 
to  be  established  :  for  not  to  allow  the  state  courts  a  right  of  JQ^ 
risdiction  in  such  cases,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  the  abridg>* 
ment  of  a  preexisting  authority.  I  mean  not  therefore  to  contend, 
that  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  legislation  upon  the  oi^ 
jects  entrusted  to  their  direction,  may  not  commit  the  dieision  of 
causes  arising  upon  a  particular  regulation,  to  the  federal  courts 
solely,  if  such  a  measure  should  be  deemed  expedient :  but  I  h4>M 
that  the  state  courts  will  be  divested  of  no  part  of  their  primitive 
jurisdiction,  further  than  may  relate  to  an  appeal ;  and  I  am  evea 
of  opinion,  that  in  every  case  in  which  they  were  not  expressly 
excluded  by  the  future  acts  of  the  national  legislature,  they  wiU 
of  course  take  cognizance  of  the  causes  to  which  those  acts  may 
give  birth.  This  I  infer  from  the  nature  of  judiciary  power,  and 
ftom  the  general  genius  of  the  system.  The  judiciary  power  of 
every  government  looks  beyond  its  own  local  or  municipal  laws* 
and  in  civil  cases  lays  hold  of  all  subjects  of  litigation  between 
parties  within  its  jurisdiction,  though  the  causes  of  dispute  are 
lelative  to  the  laws  of  the  most  distant  part  of  the  globe.  Those 
of  Japan,  not  less  than  of  New  York,  may  furnish  the  objects  of 
kgal  discussion  to  our  courts.  When  in  addition  to  this  we  coa« 
>ider  the  state  governments  and  the  national  government,  as 
^ey  truly  are,  in  the  light  of  kindred  systems,  and  as  parts  of 
ONB  wnoLB,  the  inference  seems  to  be  conclusive^  that  the  state 
courts  would  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising 
^Uider  the  laws  of  the  union,  where  it  was  not  expressly  prohibited. 

Here»  another  question  occurs :  what  relation  would  subsiit  be* 
50 
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twMn  the  national  and  rtate  courts  in  theie  instanoet  of  conesr- 
rent  jurisdiction  1     I  answer,  that  an  appeal  would  ccrtaiolj  lia 
from  the  latter,  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.     The 
constitution  in  direct  terms  gives  an  appellate  jurisdiction   to  the 
topreme  court  in  all  the  enumerated  cases  of  federal  cognizance, 
in  which  it  is  not  to  have  an  original  one,  without  a  single  expres- 
sion to  confine  its  operation  to  the  inferiour  federal  courts.     The 
ohjects  of  appeal,  not  the  tribunals  from  which  it  is  to  be   made, 
are  alone  contemplated.     From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  it  ought  to  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  state 
tribunals.     Either  this  must  be  the  case,  or  the  local  courts  mast 
be  excluded  from  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  national 
concern,  else  the  judiciary  authority  of  the  union  may  be  eluded  at 
the  pleasure  of  every  plaintiff  or  prosecutor.      Neither  of  these 
consequences  ought,  without  evident  necessity,  to  be  involved ; 
the  latter  would  be  entirely  inadmissible,  as  it  would   defeat  some 
of  the  most  important  and  avowed  purposes  of  the  proposed  gov- 
ernment, and  would  essentially  embarrass  its  measures.     Nor  do 
I  perceive  any  foundation  for  such  a  supposition.     Agreeably  to 
the  remark  already  made,  the  national  and  state  systems  are  to 
be  regarded  as  one  whole.     The  courts  of  the  latter  will  of  coarse 
be  natural  auxiliaries  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  anion, 
and  an  appeal  from  them  will  as  naturally  lie  to  that  tribunal, 
which  is  destined  to  unite  and  assimilate  the  principles  of  national 
justice  and  the   rules  of  national  decision.     The  evident  aim  of 
the  plan  of  the  convention  is,  that  all  the  causes  of  the  specified 
classes  shall,  for  weighty  public  reasons,  receive  their  original  or 
final  determination  in  the  courts  of  the  union.     To  confine,  there* 
fore,  the  general  expressions  which  give  appellate  jurisdiction  to 
the  supreme  court,  to  appeals  from  the  subordinate  federal  courts, 
instead  of  allowing  their  extension  to  the  state  courts,  would  be 
to  abridge  the  latitude  of  the  terms,  in  subversion  of  the  intent, 
contrary  to  every  sound  rule  of  interpretation. 

But  could  an  appeal  be  made  to  lie  from  the  state  courts,  to  the 
subordinate  federal  'judicatories  1  This  is  another  of  the  qaes- 
tions  which  have  been  raised,  and  of  greater  diflkulty  than  the 
former.  The  following  considerations  countenance  the  afiSrma- 
tive.  The  plan  of  the  convention,  in  the  first  place,  authorizes 
the  national  legislature  ''  to  constitute  tribunals  inferiour  to  the 
"supreme  court.'**  It  declares,  in  the  next  place,  that  "  the  jodp- 
"  ciAL  POWER  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  suprente 
"court,  and  in  such  inferiour  courts  as  congress  shall  ordaia  anA 

*  Section  8th,  article  1st. 
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^  ettablith ;"  and  it  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  eaeeft  to  wMeh 
this  judicial  power  shall  extend.  It  afterwards  divides  the  juris- 
diction of  the  supreme  court  into  original  and  appellate,  but  gives 
no  definition  of  that  of  the  subordinate  courts.  The  only  outlines 
described  for  them  are  that  they  shall  be  **  inferiour  to  the  supreme 
•«  court,"  and  that  they  shall  not  exceedthe  specified  limits  of  the 
federal  judiciary.  Whether  their  authority  shall  be  original  or 
appellate,  or  both,  is  not  declared.  All  this  seems  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  legislature.  And  this  being  the  case,  I  per- 
ceive at  present  no  impediment  to  the  establishment  of  an  appeal 
from  the  state  courts,  to  the  subordinate  national  tribunals ;  and 
many  advantages  attending  the  power  of  doing  it  may  be  imagin- 
ed. It  would  diminish  the  motives  to  the  multiplication  of  federal 
courts,  and  would  admit  of  arrangements  calculated  to  contract 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court.  The  state  tribu* 
nals  may  then  he  left  with  a  more  entire  charge  of  federal  causes ; 
and  appeals,  in  most  cases  in  which  they  may  be  deemed  proper« 
instead  of  being  carried  to  the  supreme  court,  may  be  made  to  lie 
from  the  state  courts  to  district  courts  of  the  union. 

PUBLIUSL 
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By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

A  further  Vieto  of  the  Judicial  Department^  in  relation  to  the  Trial 

hy  Jury. 
The  objection  to  the  plan  of  the  convention,  which  has  met 
with  most  success  in  this  state,  is  relative  to  the  want  of  a  constitu* 
tienal provision  for  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  Tbedisiugenu« 
ous  form  in  which  this  objection  is  usually  stated,  has  been  re* 
peatedly  adverted  to  and  exposed  ;  but  continues  to  be  pursued  in 
all  the  conversations  and  writings  of  the  opponents  of  the  plan* 
The  mere  silence  of  the  constitution  in  regard  to  civil  cauaest  is 
represented  as  an  abolition  of  the  trial  by  jury ;  and  the  declama- 
tions  to  which  it  has  afforded  a  pretext  are  artfully  calculated  to 
induce  a  persuasion,  that  this  pretended  abolition  is  complete  and 
universal ;  extending  not  only  to  every  species  of  civil,  but  even 
to  criminal  causes.  To  argue  with  respect  to  the  latter,  would  be 
as  vain  and  fruitless,  as  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  any  of  those 
propositions,  which,  by  their  own  internal  evidence,  force  oon- 
▼iction,  when  expressed  in  language  adapted  to  convey  their  mean- 
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Wkli  regwrd  to  dfU  eauset,  subtleties  almcit  too  eonttiBptiUe 
for  refutation  ftiave  been  employed  to  eountenaoee  the  sumiwe  tliat 
a  thing,  which  is  only  not  provided  far^  is  entirely  aboHihtd.  £▼•• 
ry  man  of  discernment  must  at  once  perceive  the  wide  difioreoca 
between  siUnce  and  abolition.  But  as  the  inventors  of  this  fallacy 
have  attempted  to  stipport  it  by  certain  legal  maxims  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  they  have  perverted  from  their  true  meaning,  it  may  not 
be  wholly  useless  to  explore  the  ground  they  have  taken. 

The  maxims  on  which  they  rely  are  of  this  nature :  **  A  speei* 
**  fication  of  particulars  is  an  exclusion  of  generals  ;'*  or,  *^  The 

•  <*  expression  of  one  thing  is  the  exclusion  of  another."  Henoe» 
say  they,  as  the  constitution  has  established  the  trial  by  jury,  ia 
criminal  cases,  and  is  silent  in  respect  to  civil,  this  silence  is  aa 
implied  prohibition  of  trial  by  jury,  in  regard  to  the  latter. 

The  rules  of  legal  interpretation  are  rules  of  common  sense,  adopt* 
ed  by  the  courU  in  the  construction  of  the  laws.  The  true  test, 
therefore,  of  a  just  application  of  them,  is  its  conformity  to  the 
source  from  which  they  are  derived.  This  being  the  case,  let  bm 
ask,  if  it  is  consistent  with  common  sense  to  suppose,  that  a  pro* 
Tisioa  obliging  the  legislative  power  to  commit  the  trial  of  criminal 
causes  to  juries,  is  a  privation  of  its  right  to  authorize  or  permit 
that  mode  of  triol  in  other  cases  1  Is  it  natural  to  suppose,  that  a 
command  to  do  one  thing  is  a  prohibition  to  the  doing  of  another, 
which  there  was  a  previous  power  to  do,  and  which  is  not  iocom- 
patihie  with  the  thing  commanded  to  be  done  ?  If  such  a  supposi- 
tion would  be  unnatural  and  unreasonable,  it  cannot  be  rational 
to  maintain,  that  an  injunction  of  the  trial  by  jury,  in  certaia 
eases,  is  an  interdiction  of  it  in  others. 

A  power  to  constitute  courts  is  a  power  to  prescribe  the  mode 

'  of  trial ;  and  consequently,  if  nothing  was  said  in  the  constita- 
tton  on  the  subject  of  juries,  the  legislature  would  be  at  liberty, 
either  to  adopt  that  institution,  or  to  let  it  alone.  This  discretion, 
in  regard  to  criminal  causes,  is  abridged  by  an  express  injaoctioa; 
but  it  is  led  at  large  in  relation  to  civil  causes,  for  the  very  reason 
that  there  is  a  total  silence  on  the  subject.  The  specification  of 
an  obligation  to  try  all  criminal  causes  in  a  particular  mode,  ex- 
eludes  indeed  the  obligation  of  employing  the  same  hkkIc  in  civil 
causes,  but  does  not  abridge  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  appoint 
that  mode,  if  it  should  be  thought  proper.  The  pretence,  there- 
fore, that  the  national  legislature  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  sub- 
mit all  the  civil  causes  of  federal  cognizance  to  the  determinatiea 
^  jaries,  is  a  pretence  destitute  of  all  foundation. 

From  these  observations,  this  conclusion  results,  that  the  trial 
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hff  jmy  in  oiril  easM  would  tot  he  abolished ;  and  that  die  nte 
attempted  to  be  made  of  the  raaxinos  which  have  been  qtioted,  is 
contrar/  to  reason,  and  therefore  inadmissible.  Even  if  these 
mastms  had  a  precise  technical  sense,  corresponding  with  the 
ideas  of  those  who  employ  them  upon  the  present  occasion,  which, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  they  would  still  be  inapplicable  to  a  eon* 
stitutioD  of  government*  In  relation  to  such  a  subject,  the  nat- 
aral  and  obvicNis  sense  of  its  provisions,  apart  from  any  technical 
rules,  is  the  true  criterion  of  construction. 

Having  now  seen  that  the  maxims  relied  upon  will  not  bear  the 
use  made  of  them,  let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  proper  ap* 
plication.  This  will  be  best  done  by  examples.  The  plan  of  the 
eonvention  declares,  that  the  power  of  congress,  or,  in  other  wordsj 
of  the  national  legisiature^  shall  extend  to  certain  enumerated 
eases.  This  specification  of  particulars  evidently  excludes  all 
pretension  to  a  general  legislative  authority  ;  because  an  affirma* 
five  grant  of  special  powers  would  be  absurd,  as  well  as  useless, 
if  a  general  authority  was  intended. 

In  like  manner,  the  authority  of  the  federal  judicatures  is  de* 
elared  by  the  constitution  to  comprehend  certain  cases  particularly 
specified.  The  expression  of  those  cases  marks  the  precise  lim* 
its,  beyond  which  the  federal  courts  cannot  extend  their  jurisdic* 
tion  ;  because  the  objects  of  their  cognizance  being  enumerated^ 
Ibe  specification  would  be  nugatory,  if  it  did  not  exclude  all  ideas 
of  more  extensive  authority. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  elucidate  the  maxims  which 
have  been  noientioned,  and  to  designate  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  used. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  appear  unquestionably  true, 
Ukat  trial  by  jury  is  in  no  case  abolished  by  the  proposed  constitu* 
tion  ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  those  controversies  between 
iadividuals,  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  likely  to  be 
interested,  that  institution  will  remain  precisely  in  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  placed  by  the  state  constitutions.  The  foundation  of 
tins  assertion  is,  that  the  national  judiciary  will  have  no  cogniz- 
ance of  them,  and  of  course  they  will  remain  determinable  as 
heretofore  by  the  state  courts  only,  and  in  the  manner  which  the 
state  constitutions  and  laws  prescribe.  All  land  causes,  except 
where  claims  under  the  grants  of  different  states  come  into  ques- 
tion, and  all  other  controversies  between  the  citizens  of  the  same 
elate,  unless  where  they  depend  upon  positive  violations  of  the 
articles  of  union,  by  acts  of  the  state  legislatures,  will  belong  ex- 
ahsively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  tribunals.    Add  to  this. 
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that  admirelty  causes,  and  almost  all  those  which  are  of  equity 
jurisdiction,  are  determinaliie  under  our  own  government  wttboat 
the  intervention  of  a  jury ;  and  the  inference  from  the  whole  will 
be,  that  this  institution,  as  it  exists  with  us  at  present,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  affected,  to  any  great  extent,  by  the  proposed  alteration 
in  our  system  of  government. 

The  friends  and  adversaries  of  the  plan  of  the  convention,  if 
they  agree  in  nothing  else,  concur  at  least  in  the  value  tbej  set 
upon  the  trial  by  jury ;  or  if  there  is  any  difference  between  them, 
it  consists  in  this :  the  former  regard  it  as  a  valuable  safeguard  to 
liberty,  the  latter  represent  it  as  the  very  palladium  of  free  gov- 
ernment. For  my  own  part,  the  more  the  operation  of  the  insti- 
tution has  fallen  under  my  observation,  the  more  reason  I  have 
discovered  for  holding  it  in  high  estimation  ;  and  it  would  be  alto> 
getber  superjfluous  to  examine  to  what  extent  it  deserves  to  be  es- 
teemed useful  or  essential  in  a  representative  republic,  or  bow 
much  more  merit  it  may  be  entitled  to,  as  a  defence  against  the 
oppressions  of  an  hereditary  monarch,  than  as  a  barrier  to  the 
tyranny  of  popular  magistrates  in  a  popular  government.  Discus- 
sions of  this  kind  would  be  more  curioits  than  beneficial,  as  all  are 
satisfied  of  the  utility  of  the  institution,  and  of  its  friendly  aspect 
to  liberty.  But  I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  cannot  readily  discern 
the  inseparable  connexion  between  the  existence  of  liberty,  and 
the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  Arbitrary  impeachments,  arbitra- 
ry methods  of  prosecuting  pretended  offences,  arbitrary  punish* 
meats  upon  arbitrary  convictions,  have  ever  appeared  te  me  the 
great  engiues  of  judicial  despotism  ;  and  all  these  have  relation 
to  criminal  proceedings.  The  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  aid- 
ed by  the  habeas  corpus  act,  seems  therefore  to  he  alone  concerned 
in  the  question.  And  both  of  these  are  provided  for,  in  the  most 
ample  manner,  in  the  plan  of  the  convention. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  trial  by  jury  is  a  safeguard  against 
an  oppressive  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation.  This  observation 
deserves  to  be  canvassed. 

It  is  evident  that  it  can  have  no  influence  upon  the  Iegiflature« 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  taxes  to  be  laid,  to  the  obfects  npon 
which  they  are  to  be  imposed,  or  to  the  rule  by  which  they  are  to 
be  apportioned.  If  it  can  have  any  influence,  therefore,  it  must 
be  upon  the  mode  of  collection,  and  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws. 

As  to  the  mode  of  collection  in  this  state,  under  our  own  con- 
stitution, the  trial  by  jury  is  in  most  cases  out  of  use.  The  taxes 
nre  usually  levied  by  the  more  summary  proceeding  of  distress 
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and  sale,  as  in  cases  of  rent.  And  it  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands,  that  this  is  essential  to  the  efficacy  of  the  revenue  laws. 
The  dilatory  course  of  a  trial  at  law  to  recover  the  taxes  imposed 
on  individuals,  would  neither  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  public,  nor 
promote  the  convenience  of  the  citizens.  It  would  oAen  occasion 
an  accumulation  of  costs,  more  burthensome  than  the  original 
sum  of  the  tax  to  be  levied. 

And  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  the  provis- 
ion in  favour  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  will  afford  the  de- 
sired security.  IfViiful  abuses  of  a  public  authority,  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  subject,  and  every  species  of  official  extortion,  are  of- 
fences against  the  government ;  for  which  the  persons  who  com- 
mit them,  may  be  indicted  and  punished  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

The  excellence  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  appears,  to 
depend  on  circumstances  foreign  to  the  preservation  of  liberty. 
The  strongest  argument  in  its  favour  is,  that  it  is  a  security  against 
corruption.    As  there  is  i|lways  more  time,  and  better  opportuni- 
ty, to  tamper  with  a  standing  body  of  magistrates,  than  with  a 
jury  summoned  for  the  occasion,  there  is  toom  to  suppose,  that  a 
corrupt  influence  would  more  easily  find  its  way  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter.     The  force  of  this  consideration  is,  however, 
diminished  by  others.     The  sheriff,  who  is  the  summoner  of  ordi- 
nary juries,  and  the  clerks  of  courts,  who  have  the  nomination  of 
special  juries,  are  themselves  standing  officers,  and,  acting  indi- 
vidually, may.  be  supposed  more  accessible  to  the  touch  of  corrup- 
tion than  the  judges,  who  are  a  collective  body.     It  is  not  difficult 
to  see,  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  those  officers  to  select  ju- 
rors, who  would  serve  the  purpose  of  the  party,  as  well  as  a  cor- 
rupted bench.     In  the  next  place,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed,  that 
there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  gaining  some  of  the  jurors  pro- 
miscuously taken  from  the  public  mass,  than  in  gaining  men  who 
bad  been  chosen  by  the  government  for  their  probity  and  good 
character.     But  making  every  deduction  for  these  considerations, 
the  trial  by  jury  roust  still  be  a  valuable  check  upon  corruption. 
It  greatly  multiplies  the  impediments  to  its  success.      As  matters 
now  stand,  it  would  be  necessary  to  corrupt  both  court  and  jury ; 
for  where  the  jury  have  gone  evidently  wrong,  the  court  will  gen- 
erally grant  a  new  trial,  and  it  would  be  in   most  cases  of  little 
use  to  pratice  upon  the  jury,  unless  the  court  could  be  likewise 
gained.     Here  then,  is  a  double  security  ;  and  it  will   readily  be 
perceived,  that  this   complicated  agency  tends  to  preserve  the  pu- 
rity of  both  institutions.    By  increasing  the  obstacles  to  sucoesfi 
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a  diacouraj^  attempt!  to  seduce  the  integrity  of  either.  The 
temptatioDs  to  prostitutioo,  which  the  judges  might  ba?e  to  sur- 
mountf  must  certainly  be  much  fewer,  while  the  cooperation  of  a 
jury  is  oecessary,  than  they  might  be,  if  they  had  themsel?es  the 
exclusive  determination  of  all  causes. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  doubts  I  have  expressed,   as  to 
the  essentiality  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  suits  to  liberty,  I  admit  that 
it  is  in  most  cases,  under  proper  regulations,  an  excellent   method 
of  determining  questions  of  property ;  and  that  on  this  account 
alone,  it  would  be  entitled  to  a  constitutional   provision  in  ita    ia- 
Tour,  if  it  were  possible  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  limits  witbia' 
which  it  ought  to  be  comprehended.     This,  however,  is  in  its  owa 
nature  an  affair  of  much  difficulty ;  and  men  not  blinded  by   en- 
thusiasm, must  be  sensible,  that  in  a  federal  government,  which  is 
a  composition  of  societies  whose  ideas  and  institutions  in   relation 
to  the  matter,  materially  vary  from  each  other,  the  difficulty   most 
be  not  a  little  augmented.     For  my  own  part,  at  everj  new  view  I 
take  of  the  subject,  I  become  more  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the 
obstacles,  which   we  are  authoritatively  informed,  prevented   the 
insertion  of  a  provision  on  this  head  in  the  plan  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  great  difference  between  the  limits  of  the  jury  trial  in  dif- 
ferent states,  is  not  generally  understood.  And  as  it  must  have 
considerable  influence  on  the  sentence  we  ought  to  pass  upon  the 
omission  complained  of,  in  regard  to  this  point,  an  explanation  of 
it  is  necessary.  In  this  state,  our  judicial  establishments  resemble 
more  nearly,  than  in  any  other,  those  of  Great  Britain.  We  have 
courts  of  common  law,  courts  of  probates,  (analogous  in  certain 
matters  to  the  spiritual  courts  in  England,)  a  court  of  admiralty, 
and  a  court  of  chancery.  In  the  courts  of  common  law  only,  the 
trial  by  jury  prevails,  and  this  with  some  exceptions.  In  all  the 
others,  a  single  judge  presides,  and  proceeds,  in  general,  either  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  canon  or  civil  law,  without  the  aid  of 
a  jury.*  In  New  Jersey  there  is  a  court  of  chancery  which  pro- 
ceeds like  ours,  but  neither  courts  of  admiralty,  nor  of  probates, 
in  the  sense  in  which  these  last  are  established  with  us.  In  that 
state,  the  courts  of  common  law  have  the  cognizance  of  those 
causes,  which  with  us  are  determinable  in  the  courts  of  admiralty 
and  of  probates,  and  of  course  the  jury  trial  is  more  extensive  in 
New  Jersey,  than  in  New  York.     In  Pennsylvania,  this  is  perhaps 

*  It  has  b««n  tmHieously  iotimiated,  with  ragtrd  to  ibe  cmirt  oTcbaiiceiy,  that  thiteMrt 
gcneraK/  tries  disputed  facts  by  a  jury.  The  truth  k,  that  refereares  to  a  jury  ia  thai 
coon  rarely  hippeo,  and  are  in  bo  case  necessary  but  whera  the  validity  of  a  derist  of 
'land  ooanes  in <|oestion. 
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•till  more  the  ciuie,  for  there  is  no  court  of  chancery  in  that  state, 
and  its  common  law  courts  have  equity  jurisdiction.    It  has  a  court 
of  admirahj,  but  none  of  probates,  at  least  on  the  plan  of  fiurs. 
^I>elaware  has  in  these  respects  imitated  Pennsylvania.     Mary- 
land approaches  more  nearly  to  New  York,  as  does  also  Virginia, 
except  that  the  latter  has  a  plurality  of  chancellors.     North  Caro- 
lioa  bears  most  affinity  to  Pennsylvania ;  South  Carolina  to  Vir- 
ginia.    I  believe,  however,  that  in  some  of  those  states  which  ha? e 
distinct  courts  of  admiralty,  the  causes  depending  in  them  are 
triable  by  juries.     In  Georgia  there  are  none  but  common  law 
eoarts,  and  an  appeal  of  course  lies  from  the  verdict  of  one  jury 
to  another,  which  is  called  a  special  jury,  and  for  which  a  particu- 
lar mode  of  appointment  is  marked  out.     In  Connecticut  they 
have  no  distinct  courts,  either  of  chancery  or  of  admiralty,  and 
their  courts  of  probates  have  no  jurisdiction  of  causes.     Their 
eommon  law  courts  have  admiralty,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  equi- 
ty jurisdiction.     In  cases  of  importance,  their  general  assembly  is 
tbe  only  court  of  chancery.     In  Connecticut,  therefore,  the  trial 
by  jury  extends  in  practice  further  than  in  any  other  state  yet  men- 
tioned.    Rhode  Island  is,  I  believe,  in  this  particular,  pretty  much 
in  tbe  situation  of  Connecticut.     Massachusetts  and  New  Han^p- 
ahire,  in  regard  to  the  blending  of  law,  equity,  and  admiralty  ju- 
risdictions, are  in  a  similar  predicament.     In  the  four  eastern 
fltates,  the  trial  by  jury  not  only  stands  upon  a  broader  foundation 
than  in  tbe  other  states,  but  it  is  attended  with  a  peculiarity  un- 
known, in  its  full  extent,  to  any  of  them.     There  is  an  appeal  of 
course  from  one  jury  to  anotlier,  till  there  have  been  two  ? erdictf 
out  of  three  on  one  side. 

From  this  sketch  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  material  diversity, 
as  well  in  the  modification  as  in  the  extent  of  the  institution  of 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  in  the  several  states ;  and  from  this 
fact,  these  obvious  reflections  flow :  first,  that  no  general  rule  could 
have  been  fixed  upon  by  the  convention,  which  would  have  cor^ 
responded  with  the  circumstances  of  all  the  states  \  and,  secondly, 
that  more,  or  at  least  as  much  might  have  been  hasarded,  by  tak- 
ing the  system  of  any  one  state  for  a  standard,  as  by  omitting  a 
provision  altogether,  and  leaving  tbe  matter  as  has  been  done  to 
legislative  regulation* 

The  propositions  which  have  been  made  for  supplying  the  omis- 
sion, have  rather  served  to  illustrate,  than  to  obviate  the  difltcuky 
of  the  thing.  The  minority  of  Pennsylvania  have  proposed  this 
node  of  expression  for  the  purpose,  *'  Trial  by  jury  shall  be  a« 
^  heretofore ;"  and  this  I  maintain  would  be  inapplicable  and  ind^ 
51 
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iimt«.  TIm  Uniled  ScatM^  is  their  eollaetive  eftpaekf  •  am  ^ 
OBisoT  to  which  all  genera]  provisions  in  the  eonsiitution  must  he 
anderetood  to  refer.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  though  trial  by  J1117, 
with  various  limitations,  is  known  in  each  state  iodividuall j,  yet  in 
Che  United  States,  as  such,  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  unknown  ;  be* 
cause  tbe  present  federal  government  has  no  judiciary  power  what- 
ever ;  and  consequently,  there  is  no  antecedent  establishment,  to 
which  the  teroEi  "  heretofore"  could  properly  relate.  It  woold 
therefore  be  destitute  of  precise  meaning,  and  inoperative  firon 
its  unpertaiuty. 

As  on  the  one  hand,  the  form  of  the  provision  would  not  fulfil  the 
intent  of  its  proposers ;  so  on  the  other,  if  I  apprehend  that  inteat 
rightly,  it  would  be  in  itself  inexpedient.  I  presume  it  to  be«  that 
eaoses  in  the  federal  courts  should  be  tried  by  jury,  if  in  tbe  state 
where  the  courts  sat,  that  mode  of  trial  would  obtain  io  a  similar 
eaae  in  the  state  courts..»that  is  to  say,  admiralty  causes  should  be 
tried  in  Connecticut  by  a  jury,  in  New  York  without  one.  The  ea- 
prtciooe  operation  of  so  dissimilar  a  method  of  trial  in  the  aame 
eases,  under  the  same  government,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  indis- 
every  well-regulated  judgment  towards  it.  Whether  the 
should  be  tried  with  or  without  a  jury,  would  depend,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  on  the  accidental  situation  of  the  coort 
and  parties. 

But  this  is  not,  in  my  estimation,  the  greatest  objection.  I  ieela 
deep  and  deliberate  conviction,  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
the  trial  by  jury  is  an  ineligible  one.  I  think  it  so  particularly,  in 
•uits  which  concern  tbe  public  peace  with  foreign  nations ;  that  is, 
10  most  cases  where  the  question  turns  wholly  on  the  laws  of  aa- 

.  tions.  Of  this  nature,  among  others,  are  all  prize  causes*  Juries 
cannot  be  supposed  competent  to  investigations,  that  require  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations ;  and  they 
will  sometimes  be  under  the  influence  of  impressions  which  will 
not  sttfier  them  to  pay  sufficient  regard  to  those  consideratiom  of 

.  public  policy,  which  ought  to  guide  their  inquiries.  There  would 
of  course  be  always  danger,  that  the  rights  of  other  nations  might 
be  infringed  by  their  decisions,  so  as  to  afford  occasions  of  repri* 
sal  and  war.  Though  the  true  province  of  juries  be  to  determioe 
matters  of  fact,  yet  in  roost  cases,  legal  consequences  are  compli- 
eated  with  fact  ia  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  a  separation  im- 
practicable. 

It  will  add  great  weight  to  this  remark;  in  relation  to  prixe 
causes,  to  mention,  that  the  method  of  determining  them  has  been 
thpught  worthy  of  particular  regulatioii  in  varioitt  treaties  1 
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MbTont  pow«iv  of  Ettfopat  aai  that  puraaaat  ta  aaali  tratiaay 
thay  ara  dalariiiinabla  in  Graat  Brhaia  in  the  last  reiort  bafara 
tha  king  himself  io  bit  prity  coancil,  where  the  fact,  as  wail  as 
tha  law,  undergoes  a  reexarainatioD.  This  alona  daroonstrataa 
tlia  impolicy  o€  inserting  a  fundamental  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion which  would  make  the  state  systems  a  standard  for  tha  na* 
tioaal  gofarnraent  in  the  article  under  consideration,  and  the  dan- 
gar  of  encumbering  the  government  with  any  constitutional  pr#* 
viaioDa,  the  propriety  of  which  is  not  indisputable. 

My  convictions  are  equally  strong,  that  great  advantages  rasak 
from  the  separation  of  the  equity  from  the  law  jurisdiction ;  and 
that  the  causes  which  belong  to  the  former,  would  be  improperly 
eommitted  to  juries.  The  great  and  prmiary  use  of  a  court  of 
aquity,  is  to  give  relief  ta  extraordinary  cases^  which  are  ezceptiont^ 
$o  general  rules.  To  unite  the  jurisdiction  of  such  cases,  with  tha 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  must  have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  general 
roles,  and  to  subject  every  case  that  arises  to  a  special  determina- 
tion :  while  a  separation  between  the  jurisdictions  has  the  contrary 
affect  of  rendering  one  a  sentinel  over  the  other,  and  of  keepiof 
each  within  the  expedient  limits.  Besides  this,  the  circamstanees 
that  constitute  cases  proper  for  courts  of  equity,  are  in  many  ia- 
atancea  so  nice  and  intricate,  that  they  are  incompatible  with  tha 
genius  of  trials  by  jury.  They  require  often  such  long  and  criti* 
aal  investigation,  as  would  be  impracticable  to  men  called  oeca* 
sionally  from  their  occupations,  and  obliged  to  decide  before  thay 
were  permitted  to  return  to  them.  The  simplicity  and  expeditioa 
which  form  the  distinguishing  characters  of  this  mode  of  trial  re- 
quire, that  the  matter  to  be  decided  should  be  reduced  to  aoaia 
single  and  obvious  point ;  while  the  litigations  usual  ia  chaocary» 
fl^uently  comprehend  a  long  train  of  minute  and  iadependant 
particulars. 

It  is  true,  that  the  separation  of  the  equity  from  the  legal  jarta» 
diction,  is  peculiar  to  the  English  system  of  jurisprudeaoa ;  tha 
model  which  has  been  followed  in  several  of  the  states.  Bat  it  ia 
equally  true,  that  the  trial  by  jury  has  been  unknown  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  they  have  been  united.  And  the  separation  ia  aa» 
sential  to  the  preservation  of  that  institution  in  its  pristine  parity* 
The  nature  of  a  court  of  equity  will  readily  permit  the  extensioa 
of  iu  jurisdiction  to  matters  of  law ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  ta  ba 
•aspeeted,  that  the  attempt  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  tha  oourta 

*  It  it  true  that  the  principle!  by  which  that  relief  is  governed  ars  now  reduced  Is  a 
Mguhrr  tyiteni  $  but  it  It  not  the  le«  trae  that  they  are  is  the  mafai  sppHssMs  is  Sfa«U 
,  wfaidi  fcoB  smpciest  !•  fSMral  fatai. 
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itBftU.  TIm  Uniled  Statef,  is  their  eollaetive  fftpaekf •  une  lie 
OMSOT  to  which  all  genera]  proviiions  io  the  eontiitutioD  must  be 
understood  to  refer.  Now,  it  is  evideut,  that  though  trial  by  jiuy, 
with  rarious  limitations,  is  known  in  each  state  iadifiduallj,  yet  in 
the  United  States,  as  such^  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  unknown  ;  be- 
cause tbe  present  federal  government  has  no  judiciary  power  wbat- 
ever ;  and  consequently,  there  is  no  antecedent  establishment,  Io 
which  die  term  "  heretofore"  could  properly  relate.  It  would 
therefore  be  destitute  of  precise  meaning,  and  inoperatiTe  fron 
its  unpertaiuty. 

As  on  the  one  hand,  the  form  of  the  provision  would  not  fulfil  tbe 
intent  of  its  proposers ;  so  on  the  other,  iff  apprehend  that  inteat 
rightly,  it  would  be  in  itself  inexpedient.  I  presume  it  to  be,  that 
eaases  in  the  federal  courts  should  be  tried  by  jury,  if  in  tbe  stale 
where  the  courts  sat,  that  mode  of  trial  would  obtain  in  a  sioitlar 
eaaein  the  state  court8....that  is  to  say,  admiralty  causes  should  be 
tried  in  Connecticut  by  a  jury,  in  New  York  without  one.  Tbe  ca- 
pricioos  operation  of  so  dissimilar  a  method  of  trial  in  the  saaM 
s,  under  the  same  government,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  indis- 
erery  well-regulated  judgment  towards  it.     Whether  tbe 

-cause  should  be  tried  with  or  without  a  jury,  would  depend,  in  a 
•l^eat  number  of  cases,  on  tbe  accidental  situation  of  the  court 
and  parties. 

But  this  is  not,  in  my  estimation,  the  greatest  objection.  I  feel  a 
deep  and  deliberate  conviction,  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
the  trial  by  jury  is  an  ineligible  one.  I  think  it  so  particularly,  in 
•uits  which  concern  the  public  peace  with  foreign  nations ;  that  is, 
in  most  cases  where  the  question  turns  wholly  on  the  laws  of  na- 

,  tions.  Of  this  nature,  among  others,  are  all  prize  causes.  Juries 
cannot  be  supposed  competent  to  investigations,  that  require  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations;  and  they 
will  sometimes  be  under  the  influence  of  impressions  which  will 
not  MnSer  them  to  pay  sufficient  regard  to  those  consideratiooa  of 

.  public  policy,  which  ought  to  guide  their  inquiries.  There  would 
of  course  be  always  danger,  that  the  rights  of  other  nations  might 
be  infringed  by  their  decisions,  so  as  to  afford  occasions  of  repri* 
aal  and  war.  Though  the  true  province  of  juries  be  to  determiae 
matters  of  fact,  yet  in  roost  cases,  legal  consequences  are  compli- 
ealed  with  fact  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  a  separation  im- 
practicable. 

It  will  add  great  weight  to  this  remark,  in  relation  to  prise 
causes,  to  mention,  that  the  method  of  determining  them  has  been 
thpught  worthy  of  particular  regulatioa  in  varioitt  treatiea  I 
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dMbMflt  pofnm  of  Evropat  and  that  ptunraaat  to  ittdi  tr— tiagy 
they  are  determinable  in  Great  Brhain  in  the  last  retort  before 
the  king  himself  in  hit  prirj  council,  where  the  fact,  at  well  ae 
the  law,  undergoes  a  reexarai nation.  This  alone  derooastratea 
the  impolicj  of  inserting  a  fiindamental  prorision  in  the  constitu- 
tion which  would  make  the  state  systems  a  standard  for  the  na* 
t&ooal  government  in  the  article  under  consideration,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  encumbering  the  government  with  any  constitutional  pre- 
viaione,  the  propriety  of  which  is  not  indisputable. 

My  convictions  are  equally  strong,  that  great  adrantaget  retak 
from  the  teparation  of  the  equity  from  the  law  juritdiction ;  and 
that  the  causes  which  belong  to  the  former,  would  be  improperly 
eommitted  to  juries.  The  great  and  primary  use  of  a  court  of 
equity,  is  to  give  relief  in  extraordUnary  cases^  which  are  ezceptumt^ 
lo  general  rules.  To  unite  the  jurisdiction  of  such  cases,  with  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  must  have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  general 
mlet,  and  to  subject  every  case  that  arises  to  a  special  determina- 
tion :  while  a  separation  between  the  jurisdictions  has  the  contrary 
effect  of  rendering  one  a  sentinel  over  the  other,  and  of  keepiof 
each  within  the  expedient  limits.  Besides  this,  the  circumstaneet 
that  coostitute  cases  proper  for  courts  of  equity,  are  in  many  ia- 
tCancee  so  nice  and  intricate,  that  they  are  incompatible  with  the 
genius  of  trials  by  jury.  They  require  often  such  long  and  criti* 
eal  investigation,  as  would  be  impracticable  to  men  called  oeca* 
Monally  from  their  occupations,  and  obliged  to  decide  before  they 
were  permitted  to  return  to  them.  The  simplicity  and  expeditioa 
which  form  the  dbtinguishing  characters  of  this  mode  of  trial  re- 
quire, that  the  matter  to  be  decided  should  be  reduced  to  toeie 
single  and  obvious  point ;  while  the  litigations  usual  in  chancery^ 
frequently  comprehend  a  long  train  of  minute  and  iadependant 
particulars. 

It  is  true,  that  the  separation  of  the  equity  from  the  legal  jarta» 
diction,  is  peculiar  to  the  English  system  of  jurisprudence ;  the 
model  which  has  been  followed  in  several  of  the  states.  But  it  it 
equally  true,  that  the  trial  bj  jury  has  been  unknown  in  every  to- 
ttance  in  which  they  have  been  united.  And  the  separation  it  ee» 
tential  to  the  preservation  of  that  institution  in  its  pristine  purity* 
The  nature  of  a  court  of  equity  will  readily  permit  the  extentioa 
of  iu  jurisdiction  to  matters  of  law;  but  it  is  not  a  little  te  be 
tutpected,  that  the  attempt  to  extend  the  juritdiction  of  the  count 

*  It  it  tnM  that  the  priaciplei  by  which  that  relier  is  govsmed  art  now  reduosd  Is  t 
nrilartjMem;bmHIfiKntb«le«tnietbattbeytrtiatlMmafaisp|ittssbto     SfatlAL 
p  which  fcm  taeiptists  It  gMMral  futaf. 
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ff  Ittw  to  matteri  of  eqnitj  will  not  only  be  unprodwetife  ^f  fibm 
•dvantagci  which  may  be  derired  from  eoarts  of  chancery  on  the 
plan  upon  which  they  are  established  in  this  state,  but  will  tend 
gradually  to  change  the  nature  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  to  uader- 
nrne  the  trial  by  jury,  by  introducing  questions  too  complicated 
for  a  decision  in  that  mode. 

These  appear  to  be  conclutiYe  reasons  against  incorporatin|^  1km 
■ystems  of  all  the  states,  in  the  formation  of  the  national  judicMH 
ry ;  according  to  what  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  the  loleot 
ef  the  Pennsylvania  minority.  Let  us  now  examine,  how  far  die 
proposition  of  Massaehusetu  is  calculated  to  remedy  the  bii|^mmmI 
defect. 

It  is  in  this  form :  *'  In  civil  actions  between  citizens  of  difiei^ 
^  ent  states,  every  issue  of  fact,  arising  in  (utions  ai  commam  iam, 
*^  may  be  tried  by  a  jury,  if  the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  reqneet 
••  it." 

This,  at  best,  is  a  proposition  confined  to  one  descriplioo  of 
causes;  and  the  inference  is  fair,  either  that  the  Massachnsetlv 
convention  considered  that  as  the  only  class  of  federal  causes,  io 
which  the  trial  hy  jury  would  be  proper  ;  or  that  if  desirous  of  a 
more  extensive  provision,  they  found  it  impracticable  to  devise  i 
which  would  properly  answer  the  end.  if  the  first,  the  omis 
of  a  regulation  respecting  so  partial  an  object,  can  never  be  cod* 
flidered  as  a  material  imperfection  in  the  system.  If  the  last,  it 
afibrds  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  extreme  difficidty  of  the 
thing. 

But  this  is  not  all :  if  we  advert  to  the  observations  already 
made  respecting  the  courts  that  subsist  in  the  several  states  of  the 
union,  and  the  different  powers  exercised  by  them,  it  will  appearf 
that  there  are  no  expressions  more  vague  and  indeterminate  than 
those  which  have  been  employed  to  characterize  tAot  species  of 
causes  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury.  la 
this  state,  the  boundaries  between  actions  at  common  law  and  ac- 
tions of  equitable  jurisdiction,  are  ascertained  in  conformity  to 
the  rules  which  prevail  in  England  upon  that  subject.  In  many 
of  the  other  states,  the  boundaries  are  less  precise.  In  some  ei 
them,  every  cause  is  to  be  tried  in  a  court  of  common  law,  and 
open  that  foundation  every  action  may  be  considered  as  an  ac^oa 
at  common  law,  to  he  determined  by  a  jury,  if  the  parties,  or  eith- 
er of  them,  choose  it.  Hence  the  same  irregularity  and  conlosioB 
would  be  introduced  by  a  compliance  with  this  proposition,  that 
I  have  already  noticed  as  resulting  from  the  regulation  proposed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  minority.     In  one  state  a  caase  wodkl  re- 
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mkwB  Hb  Aeterminatiofi  fh>in  a  jarj,  if  tbe  parties,  or  eithtr  of 
tbem,  requested  it ;  but  in  another  state,  a  cause  exactly  similap 
to  the  other,  must  be  decided  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury, 
because  the  state  tribunals  varied  as  to  common  law  jurisdiction. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Massachusetts  proposition  can* 
not  operate  as  a  general  regulation,  until  some  uniform  plan,  with 
respect  to  the  limits  of  common  law  and  equitable  jurisdictions, 
afaall  be  adopted  by  the  different  states.  To  devise  a  plan  of  that 
kind,  is  a  task  arduous  in  itself,  and  which  it  would  require  much 
time  and  reflection  to  mature.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if 
Bot  impossible,  to  suggest  any  general  regulation  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  all  the  states  in  the  union,  or  that  would  perfectly 
quadrate  with  the  several  state  institutions. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  could  not  a  reference  have  been  made  to 
tlie  constitution  of  this  state,  taking  that,  which  is  allowed  by  me 
to  be  a  good  one,  as  a  standard  for  the  United  States  1  I  answer, 
tbat  it  is  not  very  probable  the  other  states  should  entertain  the 
0ame  opinion  of  our  institutions  which  we  do  ourselves.  It  is  ni^- 
aral  to  suppose  that  they  are  more  attached  to  their  own,  and  that 
Ottcfa  would  struggle  for  the  preference.  If  the  plan  of  taking 
one  state  as  a  model  for  the  whole  had  been  thought  of  in  the 
eonvention,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  adoption  of  it  in  that 
body,  would  have  been  rendered  difficult  by  the  predilection  of 
each  representation  in  favour  of  its  own  government ;  and  it  must 
be  nncertain,  which  of  the  states  would  have  been  taken  as  the 
model.  It  has  been  shown  that  many  of  them  would  be  improp* 
er  ones.  And  I  leave  it  to  conjecture,  whether,  under  all  circum<- 
atances,  it  is  roost  likely  that  New  York,  or  some  other  state, 
would  have  been  preferred.  But  admit  that  a  judicious  selection 
oould  have  been  effected  in  the  convention,  still  there  would  have 
been  great  danger  of  jealoiisy  and  disgust  in  the  other  states,  at 
the  partiality  which  had  been  shown  to  the  institutions  of  one. 
The  enemies  of  the  plan  would  have  been  furnished  with  a  fine 
pretext,  for  raising  a  host  of  local  prejudices  against  it,  which 
perhaps  might  have  hazarded,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  its  final 
eetablishment. 

To  avoid  the  embarrassments  of  a  definition  of  the  cases  which 
the  trial  by  jury  ought  to  embrace,  it  is  sometimes  suggested  by 
men  of  enthusiastic  tempers,  that  a  provision  might  have  been 
inserted  for  establishing  it  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  For  this,  I  be- 
lieve DO  precedent  is  to  be  found  in  any  member  of  the  union  ; 
tuid  the  considerations  which  have  been  stated  in  discussing  the 
propoaition  of  the  minority  of  Pennsylvania,  must  satisfy  every 
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iober  mind,  tbat  tbe  etiablishnettt  of  the  trial  bj  jurj  ia  off  eaaet 
would  hare  been  an  uopardooable  erroar  id  the  plan. 

In  short,  the  more  it  is  considered,  the  more  ardtioos  will  ap- 
pear the  task  of  fashioning  a  provision  in  such  a  form  as  ooi  to 
express  too  little  to  answer  the  purpose,  or  too  much  to  be  advisa- 
ble ;  or  which  might  not  ha?e  opened  other  sources  of  oppoeiitott, 
te  the  great  and  essential  object,  of  introducing  a  firm  natioaal 
government.  ^ 

I  cannot  but  persuade  mjself  on  tbe  other  hand,  that  the  diflRsr- 
ent  lights  in  which  the  subject  has  been  placed  in  the  coatfte  of 
these  obserfations,  will  go  far  towards  removing,  in  candid  mioda^ 
tbe  apprehensions  thej  maj  have  entertained  on  tbe  point.  Tlief 
bare  tended  to  show,  that  the  security  of  liberty  is  materially  coo- 
eerned  only  in  the  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  which  is  provid- 
ed for  in  the  most  ample  manner  in  the  plan  of  the  convention ; 
tbat  even  in  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  civil  cases,  those  ia 
which  the  great  body  of  the  community  is  interested,  that  mode  of 
trial  will  remain  in  full  force,  as  established  in  the  state  constitu- 
tions, untouched  and  unaffected  by  the  plan  of  the  convention ; 
tbat  it  is  in  no  case  abolished*  by  that  plan  ;  and  that  there  are 
great,  if  not  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  any 
precise  and  proper  provision  for  it,  in  the  constitution  for  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  best  judges  of  the  matter  will  be  the  least  anxiona  for  a 
constitutional  establishment  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  and 
will  be  the  most  ready  to  admit,  that  the  changes  which  are  cea- 
tittually  happening  in  the  affairs  of  society,  may  render  a  diflferent 
mode  of  determining  questions  of  property  preferable  in  many 
eases,  in  which  that  mode  of  trial  now  prevails.  For  my  owa 
part,  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  convinced,  that  even  in  this  state 
it  might  be  advantageously  extended  to  some  cases  to  which  it 
does  not  at  present  apply,  and  might  as  advantageously  be  abridg- 
ed in  others.  It  is  conceded  by  all  reasonable  men,  that  it  ought 
Bot  to  obtain  in  all  cases.  The  examples  of  innovations  whieb 
contract  its  ancient  limits,  as  well  in  these  states  as  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, afford  a  strong  presumption  that  its  former  extent  has  beea 
fbund  inconvenient;  and  give  room  to  suppose  that  future  ex- 
perience may  discover  the  propriety  and  utility  of  other  excep- 
tions. I  suspect  it  to  be  impossible  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  to 
^z  the  salutary  point  at  which  the  operation  of  the  institution 

*  Vide  No.  LXXXI,  in  which  the  fopposition  of  iti  bein^  abolished  by  Uie  appeHtie 
jttriidicUoii  in  natten  of  Otet  beiof  veMed  in  Uie  Mpreme  ooait,  it  ^am^tmd  and  wMtii 
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4Mj||bt  t0  stop ;  and  thU  ii  with  me  a  strong  ai^gumMit  for  ]e«?iaf 
the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  le^Hlature. 

This  is  now  clearly  understood  to  be  the  case  in  Great  Britain, 
and  it  is  equally  so  iu  the  state  of  Connecticut ;  and  jet  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  more  numerous  encroachments  have  been 
i^ade  upon  the  trial  by  jury  in  this  state  since  the  revolutioa, 
though  provided  for  by  a  positive  article  of  our  constitution,  than 
has  happeoted  in  the  same  time  either  in  Connecticut  or  Great 
Britain.  It  may  be  added,  that  these  encroachments  have  gener- 
ally originated  with  the  men  who  endeavour  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple they  are  the  warmest  defenders  of  popular  liberty,  but  who 
have  rarely  suffered  constitutional  ol»stacles  to  arrest  them  in  a  fa- 
vourite career.  The  truth  is  that  the  general  genius  of  a  govero- 
inent  is  all  that  can  be  substantially  relied  upon  for  permanent 
effects.  Particular  provisions,  though  not  altogether  useless,  have 
far  less  virtue  and  efficacy  than  are  commonly  ascribed  to  them; 
the  want  of  them,  will  never  be  with  men  of  sound  discernmept* 
a  decisive  objection  to  any  plan  which  exhibits  the  leading  cbarae- 
ters  of  a  good  government. 

It  certainly  sounds  not  a  little  harsh  and  extraordinary  toaflirait 
that  there  is  no  security  for  liberty  in  a  constitution  which  express- 
ly establishes  a  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  because  it  does  not 
do  it  in  civil  also ;  while  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  Connecticut, 
which  has  been  always  regarded  as  the  most  popular  state  in  the 
union,  can  boast  of  no  constitutional  provision  for  either. 

PUBUUS. 


NO.  LXXXIV. 
By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

Concerning  several  MisceUaneous  Objections. 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  review  of  the  constitution,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  answer  most  of  the  objections  which  have  appear^ 
ed  against  it.  There^main,  however,  a  few  which  either  did  not 
fiill  naturally  under  any  particular  head,  or  were  forgotten  in  their 
proper  places.  These  shall  now  be  discussed  t  but  as  the  subject 
has  been  drawn  into  great  length,  I  shall  so  far  consult  brevity,  as 
to  comprise  all  my  observations  on  these  miscellaneous  points  in  a 
single  paper. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  remaining  objections  is,  that  the 
plan  of  the  convention  contains  no  bill  of  rights.  Among  other 
answers  given  to  this,  it  has  been  upon  different  occasions  remark- 
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ed,  that  the  eooititutioDs  of  several  of  tbe  8tatei  ai'6  in  a  nnate 
predicameot.     I  add,  that  New-York  is  of  the  number.     And  jet 
the  persons  who  in  this  state  oppose  the  new  sjstem,  while  tbejr 
profess  an  unlimited  admiration  for  our  particular  conatitutioo,  are 
among  the  most  intemperate  partizans  of  a  bill  of  riglits.      To 
justify  their  zeal  in  this  matter,  they  allege  two  things :    one  is, 
that  though  the  constitution  of  New  York  has  no  bill  of  rights 
prefixed  to  it,  yet  it  contains  in  the  body  of  it  various  proviaions 
in  favour  of  particular  privileges  and  rights,  which,  in  substance, 
amount  to  the  same  thing ;   the  other  is,  that  the  coDstitotioa 
adopts,  in  their  full  extent,  the  common  and  statute  law  of  Great 
Britain,  by  which  many  other  rights,  not  expressed,  are  eqaallj 
secured. 

To  the  first  I  answer,  that  the  constitution  offered  by  the  < 
vention  contains,  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  this  state,  a  j 
ber  of  such  provisions. 

Independent  of  those  which  relate  to  the  structure  of  the  go^ 
ernment,  we  find  the  following:  Article  I,  section  3,  clause  7. 
**  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than 
**  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy 
*^  any  office  of  honour,  trust,  or  profit  under  tbe  United  Stater; 
**  but  the  party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  sob* 
**ject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishmrent  according 
**to  law.*'  Section  9,  of  tbe  same  article,  clause  %  *^The  priv- 
**  ilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  onlesi 
**  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  tbe  public  safety  may  re- 
**  quire  it.*'  Clause  3.  '*  No  hill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law 
*«  shall  be  passed."  Clause  7.  "  No  title  of  nobHity  shall  ba^ 
**  granted  by  the  United  States;  and  no  person  holding  any  office 
**  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
**  congress,  accept  of  any  presept,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of 
**  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  staiee^** 
Article  III,  section  2,  claose  3.  '*  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except 
**in  cases  of  impeachment,  sliall  be  by  jury ;  and  such  trial  shall 
*•  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crinstf^  shall  have  been  com* 
*^  mitted ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  state,  the  trial  aball 
**  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  tbe  congress  may  by  law  have  dt-- 
*^  rected."  Section  3,  of  the  same  article :  *^  Treason  again* 
*^  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  thenit 
**  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort 
**  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testioKHiy 
**  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
•* court.**    And  clause  3,  of  tbe  same  section:    ««The  congreaa 
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**  flliall  hare  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason ;  but  no 
**  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
**  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.*' 

It  may  well  be  a  question,  whether  these  are  not,  upon  the 
whole,  of  equal  importance  with  any  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
constitution  of  this  state.  The  establishment  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
€orpuSi  the  prohibition  of  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  of  titles  op  no- 
bility, /o  which  toe  have  no  correspottdirtg  provisions  in  our  const 'tu» 
Hon^  are  perhaps  greater  securities  to  liberty  than  any  it  contains. 
The  creation  of  crimes  after  the  commission  of  the  fact,  or,  ia 
other  words,  the  subjecting  of  men  to  punishment  for  things  which, 
when  they  were  done,  were  breaches  of  no  law  ;  and  the  practice 
of  arbitrary  imprisonments,  have  been,  in  all  ages,  the  favourite 
and  most  formidable  instruments  of  tyranny.  The  observations 
of  the  judicious  Blackstone,'^  in  reference  to  the  latter,  are  weH 
worthy  of  recital :  "  To  bereave  a  man  of  life  (says  he)  or  by  vio- 
**  lence  to  confiscate  his  estate,  without  accusation  or  trial,  would 
**  be  so  gross  and  notorious  an  act  of  despotism,  as  must  at  once 
••convey  the  alarm  of  tyranny  throughout  the  whole  nation  ;  but 
*•  confinement  of  the  person,  by  secretly  hurrying  him  to  jail,  where 
••  bis  sufferings  are  unknown  or  forgotten,  is  a  less  public,  a  less 
♦•  striking,  and  therefore  a  mote  dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  gov- 
••  emnient."  And  as  a  remedy  for  this  fatal  evil,  he  is  everywhere 
peculiarly  erophatical  in  his  encomiums  on  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
which  io  one  place  he  calls  "  the  bulwark  of  the  British  constitu- 
♦•tion-"t 

Nothing  need  be  said  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  prohi- 
bition of  titles  of  nobility.  This  may  truly  be  denominated  the 
comer-stone  of  republican  government ;  for  so  long  as  they  are 
excluded,  there  can  never  be  serious  danger  that  the  government 
will  be  any  other  than  that  of  the  people. 

To  the  second,  that  is,  to  the  pretended  establishment  of  the 
commoD  and  statute  law  by  the  constitution,  I  answer,  that  thej 
are  expressly  made  subject  ••  to  such  alterations  and  provisions  as 
••the  legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  make  concerning  the 
*•  same."  They  are  therefore  at  any  moment  liable. to  repeal  by 
the  ordinary  legislative  power,  and  of  course  have  no  constitution- 
al sanction.  The  only  use  of  the  declaration  was  to  recognize 
the  ancient  law,  and  to  remove  doubts  which  might  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  revolution.  This  consequeiftly  can  be  considered 
as  no  part  of  a  declaration  of  rights;  which  under  our  coustita* 

*  Vide  Blackttone'i  Commentaries,  vol.  1,  page  156. 
i  Uf$m,  vd.  4,  page  456. 
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tiont  Bost  !>•  intended  to  limit  the  power  of  the   gOTonmeiit  h^ 
self. 

It  has  been  several  times  truly  remarked,  that  bills  of  ri|^bto 
are,  in  their  oirgia,  stipulations  between  kings  and  their  subjects, 
abridgments  of  prerogative  in  favour  of  privilege,  reservations  of 
rights  not  surrendered  to  the  prince.  Such  was  magna  charta, 
obtained  by  the  barons,  sword  in  hand,  from  king  John.  Sach 
were  the  subsequent  confirmations  of  that  charter  bj  succeeding 
princes.  Such  was  the  petition  of  right  assented  to  bj  Charles 
the  first,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Such  also,  was  the  declar- 
ation of  rights  presented  by  the  lords  and  comnions  to  the  prince 
of  Orange  in  1688,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  form  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  called  the  bill  of  rights.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  according  to  their  primitive  signification,  they  have  no 
application  to  constitutions  professedly  founded  upbn  the  power 
of  the  people,  and  executed  by  their  immediate  representatives 
and  servants.  Here,  in  strictness,  the  people  surrender  nothing; 
and  as  they  retain  every  thing,  they  have  no  need  of  particular 
reservations.  "  We  tub  people  of  the  United  States,  to  secnre 
*'  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordidm 
*'  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America!** 
this  is  a  better  recognition  of  popular  rights,  than  volumes  of  those 
aphorisms,  which  make  the  principal  ^gnre  in  several  of  our  state 
bills  of  rights,  and  which  would  sound  much  better  in  a  treatise  of 
ethics,  than  in  a  constitution  of  government. 

But  a  minute  detail  of  particular  rights,  is  certainly  far  less  ap- 
plicable to  a  constitution  like  that  under  consideration,  which  is 
merely  intended  to  regulate  the  general  political  interests  of  the 
nation,  than  to  one  which  has  the  regulation  of  every  species  of 
personal  and  private  concerns.  If  therefore,  the  loud  clamoan 
against  the  plan  of  the  convention,  on  this  score,  are  well  foond- 
ed,  no  epithets  of  reprobation  will  be  too  strong  for  the  constito- 
tion  of  this  state.  But  the  truth  is,  that  both  of  them  contain  all 
which,  in  relation  to  their  objects,  is  reasonably  to  be  desired. 

I  go  further,  and  affirm,  that  bills  of  rights,  in  the  sense  and  to 
the  extent  they  are  contended  for,  are  not  only  unnecessary  in  the 
proposed  constitution,  but  would  even  be  dangerous.  They  woald 
contain  various  exceptions  to  powers  not  granted ;  and  on  tlis 
very  account,  would  afford  a  colourable  pretext  to  claim  more 
than  were  granted.  For  why  declare  that  things  shall  not  be  done 
which  there  is  no  power  to  do  ?  Why,  for  instance,  should  it  be 
said,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  shall  not  be  restrained,  when  no 
power  is  given  by  which  restrictions  may  he  imposed  1    I  will  not 
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contend  tbat  inch  a  preTision  would  confer  a  regulating  power ; 
but  it  is  evident  tbat  it  would  furnish,  to  men  disposed  to  usurp,  a 
plausible  pretence  for  claiming  that  power.  Thej  might  urge 
with  a  semblance  of  reason,  tbat  the  constitution  ought  not  to  be 
charged  with  the  absurdity  of  providing  against  the  abuse  of  an 
authority,  which  was  not  given,  that  the  provision  against  restrain- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  press  afforded  a  clear  implication,  that  a 
right  to  prescribe  proper  regulations  concerning  it,  was  intended 
to  be  vested  in  the  national  government.  This  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  numerous  handles  which  would  be  given  to  the 
doctrine  of  constructive  powers,  by  the  indulgence  of  an  injudi- 
cious zeal  for  bills  of  rights. 

On  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  much  has  been 
•aid,  I  cannot  forbear  adding  a  remark  or  two  :  in  the  first  place, 
I  observe  that  there  is  not  a  syllable  concerning  it  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  state ;  in  the  next,  I  contend  that  whatever  has  been 
•aid  about  it  in  that  of  any  other  state,  amounts  to  nothing.  What 
signifies  a  declaration,  that  "  the  liberty  of  tlie  press  shall  be  in- 
««  violably  preserved  1"  What  is  the  liberty  of  the  press  ?  Who 
can  give  it  any  definition  which  would  not  leave  the  utmost  latitude 
for  evasion  ?  I  hold  it  to  be  impracticable  ;  and  from  this  I  inferi 
that  its  security,  whatever  fine  declarations  may  be  inserted  in  any 
constitution  respecting  it,  must  altogether  depend  on  public  opin- 
ion, and  on  the  general  spirit  of  the  people  and  of  the  govern- 
ment.* And  here,  after  all,  as  is  intimated  upon  another  occa- 
•ion,  raust  we  seek  for  the  only  solid  basis  of  our  rights. 

There  remains  but  one  other  view  of  this  matter  to  conclude 
the  point.  The  truth  is,  after  all  the  declamation  we  have  heard* 
that  the  constitution  is  itself,  in  every  rational  sense,  and  to  every 

•  To  fhow  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  constitmion,  by  which  the  liberty  of  the  pre« 
may  be  affected,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  power  of  taxation  It  is  said,  that  duties 
may  be  laid  upon  publications  so  hi^h  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition.  I  know  not  by  what 
lofpc  it  could  he  maintained,  that  the  declarations  in  the  state  conitlitMtions,  in  favour  of 
Uie  freedom  of  the  press,  would  be  a  constitutional  impediment  to  the  imposition  of  duties 
opon  publications  by  the  state  legislatures.  It  cannot  certainly  be  pretended  (hat  any  de- 
free  of  duties,  however  low,  would  he  an  abridgment  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  We 
know  tbat  newspapers  are  taxed  in  Great  Britain,  and  yet  it  is  notorions  that  the  press  no* 
where  enjoys  greater  liberty  than  in  that  country.  And  if  duties  of  any  kind  may  be  laid 
without  a  violation  of  that  liberty,  it  is  evident  that  the  extent  must  depend  on  legislative 
discretion,  regulated  by  public  opinion  ;  so  that  after  all,  general  declarations  respecting 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  will  give  it  no  grater  security  than  it  will  hove  without  tbeni. 
The  same  invasions  of  it  may  be  effected  under  the  state  constitutions  which  contain  those 
declarations,  through  the  means  of  taxation,  as  under  the  proposed  constitution,  which  has 
Bothiiig  of  the  kind.  It  would  be  quite  as  significant  to  declare,  that  government  ought  to 
be  finee,  thai  Uzes  ought  not  to  be  excessive,  dec  as  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  eaght  aol 
la  be  restraioed. 
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nmM  parpoM,  a  bill  op  rights.  The  te?eral  bili«  of  rights  n 
Great  Britain,  form  its  constitution,  and  conversely  the  conatttv- 
tion  of  each  state  is  its  bill  of  rights.  In  like  manner  the  propos- 
ed constitution,  if  adopted,  will  be  the  bill  of  rio;hts  of  the  union. 
Is  it  one  object  of  a  bill  of  rights  to  declare  and  specify  the  polit- 
ical privileges  of  the  citizens  in  the  structure  and  administratioa 
of  the  government  t  This  is  done  in  the  most  ample  and  preciaa 
manner  in  the  plan  of  the  convention ;  comprehending  varioas 
precautions  for  the  public  security,  which  are  not  to  be  found  is 
any  of  the  state  constitutions.  Is  another  object  of  a  bill  of  rights 
to  define  certain  immunities  and  modes  of  proceeding,  which  are 
relative  to  personal  and  private  concerns  1  This  we  have  seen  has 
also  been  attended  to,  in  a  variety  of  cases,  in  the  same  plan. 
Adverting  therefore  to  the  substantial  meaning  of  a  bill  of  rigfatSt 
it  is  absurd  to  allege  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the 
convention.  It  may  be  said  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  thongh 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  make  this  appear ;  but  it  can  with  do  pro- 
priety be  contended  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  It  certainly  nrast 
be  immaterial  what  mode  is  observed  as  to  the  order  of  declaring 
the  rights  of  the  citizens,  if  they  are  provided  for  in  any  part  of 
the  instrument  which  establishes  the  government:  Whence  it 
must  be  apparent,  that  much  of  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject 
rests  merely  on  verbal  and  nominal  distinctions,  entirely  foreign 
to  the  substance  of  the  thing. 

Another  objection,  which,  from  the  frequency  of  its  repetition, 
may  be  presumed  to  be  relied  on,  is  of  this  nature :  it  is  improper 
(say  the  objectors)  to  confer  such  large  powers,  as  are  proposed. 
Upon  the  national  government ;  because  the  seat  of  that  govem- 
mexit  must  of  necessity  be  too  remote  from  many  of  the  states  to 
admit  of  a  proper  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  constituent,  of 
the  conduct  of  the  representative  body.  This  argument,  if  it 
proves  any  thing,  proves  that  there  ought  to  be  no  general  govern- 
ment whatever.  For  the  powers  which,  it  seems  to  be  agreed  on 
all  hands,  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  union,  cannot  be  safely  entrust- 
ed to  a  body  which  is  not  under  every  requisite  control.  But  there 
are  satisfactory  reasons  to  show,  that  the  objection  is,  in  reality, 
not  well  founded.  There  is  in  roost  of  the  arguments  which  relate 
to  distance,  a  palpable  illusion  of  the  imagination.  What  are  the 
sources  of  information,  by  which  the  people  in  any  distant  county 
must  regulate  their  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  their  representa- 
tives in  the  state  legislature  ?  Of  personal  observation  they  can 
have  no  benefit.  This  is  confined  to  the  citizens  on  the  spot.  They 
must  therefore  depend  on  the  information  of  intelligent  men,  in 
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wbom  tbey  confide :  and  how  must  these  men  obtain  their  informa- 
tion 1  Evidently  from  the  complexion  of  public  measures,  from 
the  public  prints,  from  correspondences  with  their  represeotativeis 
and  with  other  persons  who  reside  at  the  place  of  their  delibera- 
tions. 

It  is  equally  evident,  that  the  like  sources  of  information  would 
be  open  to  the  people,  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  their  repre- 
aentatives  in  the  general  government ;  and  the  impediments  to  a 
prompt  communication  which  distance  may  be  supposed  to  create, 
will  be  overbalanced  by  the  effects  of  the  vigilance  of  the  state 
governments.  The  executive  and  legislutive  bodies  of  each  state 
will  be  so  many  sentinels  over  the  persons  employed  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  national  administration  ;  and  as  it  will  be  in  their 
power  to  adopt  and  pursue  a  tegular  and  effectual  system  of  intel- 
ligence, they  can  never  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  behaviour  of  tliose 
who  represent  their  constituents  in  the  national  councils,  and  can 
readily  communicate  the  same  knowledge  to  the  people.  Their 
disposition  to  apprize  the  community  of  whatever  may  prejudice 
its  interesU  from  another  quarter,  may  be  relied  upon,  if  it  were 
only  from  the  rivalship  of  power.  And  we  may  conclude  with  the 
fullest  assurance,  that  the  people,  through  that  channel,  will  be 
better  informed  of  the  conduct  of  their  national  representatives, 
than  they  can  be  by  any  means  they  now  possess,  of  that  of  their 
state  representatives. 

It  ought  also  to  be  remembered,  that  the  citizens  who  inhabit 
the  country  at  and  near  the  seat  of  government  will,  in  all  ques- 
tions that  affect  the  general  liberty  and  prosperity,  have  the  same 
interest  with  those  who  are  at  a  distance ;  and  that  they  will  stand 
ready  to  sound  the  alarm  when  necessary,  and  to  point  out  the  ac- 
tors in  any  pernicious  project.  The  public  papers  will  be  expedi- 
tious messengers  of  intelligence  to  the  most  remote  inhabitants  of 
the  union. 

Among  the  many  curious  objections  which  have  appeared  against 
the  proposed  constitution,  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  least 
colourable  is  derived  from  the  want  of  some  provision  respecting 
the  debts  due  to  the  United  States.  This  has  been  represented  as 
a  tacit  relinquishment  of  those  debts,  and  as  a  wicked  contrivance 
to  screen  public  defaulters.  The  newspapers  have  teemed  with 
the  most  inflammatory  railings  on  this  head  ;  yet  there  is  nothing 
clearer  than  that  the  suggestion  is  entirely  void  of  foundation, 
the  offspring  of  extreme  ignorance  or  extreme  dishonesty.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  remarks  I  have  made  upon  the  subject  in  another 
place,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  as  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  common 
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flense,  to  it  is  also  an  established  doctrine  of  political  law,  that 
♦•  states  neither  lose  any  of  their  rights,  tior  are  discharged  from  tmjf 
«« of  their  obligations,  by  a  change  in  the  form  of  their  civil  govern- 
^nunt.''* 

The  last  objection  of  any  consequence,  at  present  recollected, 
turns  upon  the  article  of  expense.  If  it  were  even  true,  that  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  government  would  occasion  a  considera- 
ble increase  of  expense,  it  would  be  an  objection  that  ought  to 
have  no  weight  against  the  plan.  The  great  bulk  of  the  citizeiis 
of  America  are  with  reason  convinced,  that  union  is  the  basis  of 
their  political. happiness.  Men  of  sense  of  all  parties  now,  with 
few  exceptions,  agree  that  it  cannot  be  preserved  under  the  present 
system,  nor  without  radical  alterations  ;  that  new  and  extensive 
powers  ought  to  be  granted  to  the  national  head,  and  that  these 
require  a  different  organization  of  the  federal  government ;  a  sin- 
gle body  being  an  unsafe  depository  of  such  ample  authorities. 
In  conceding  all  this,  the  question  of  expense  is  given  up  ;  for  it 
is  impossible,  with  auy  degree  of  safety,  to  narrow  the  foundatioB 
upon  which  the  system  is  to  stand.  The  two  branches  of  the  leg- 
islature are  in  the  first  instance,  to  consist  of  only  sixty-five  per- 
sons; the  same  number  of  which  congress,  under  the  existing  coo- 
federation  may  be  composed.  It  is  true  that  this  number  is  io- 
iended  to  be  increased ;  but  this  is  to  keep  pace  wich  the  progress 
of  the  population  and  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  evident  that 
a  less  number  would,  even  in  the  first  instance,  have  been  unsafe; 
and  that  a  continuance  of  the  present  number  would,  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  population,  be  a  very  inadequate  representation 
of  the  people. 

Whence  is  the  dreaded  augmentation  of  expense  to  spring! 
One  source  indicated,  is  the  multiplication  of  offices  under  the 
new  government.     Let  us  examine  this  a  little. 

It  is  evident  that  the  principal  departments  of  the  administra- 
tion under  the  present  government,  are  the  same  which  will  be  re- 
quired under  the  new.  There  are  now  a  secretary  at  war,  a  sec- 
retary for  foreign  affairs,  a  secretary  for  domestic  affairs,  a  board 
of  treasury  consisting  of  three  persons,  a  treasurer,  assistants, 
clerks,  Slc.  ;  these  offices  are  indispensable  under  any  system,  and 
will  suffice  under  the  new  as  well  as  the  old.  As  to  ambassadors 
and  other  ministers  and  agents  in  foreign  countries,  the  proposed 
constitution  can  make  no  other  differience,  than  to  render  their 
characters,  where  they  reside,  more  respectable,  and  their  services 

*VidcRu4herferd'i  Iiwlitulef,  vol.  X,  book  11,  cbap.  x,  lect  xiv,  and  xv....Vide  «ko 
Gretittf,  Iwok  11,  chap,  ix,  aect  ?iu,  and  ix. 
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more  niefid.  As  to  persons  to  be  employed  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenues,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  these  will  form  a 
yety  considerable  addition  to  the  number  of  federal  officers ;  but 
it  will  uot  follow,  that  this  will  occasion  an  increase  of  public  ex- 
peuse.  It  will  be  in  most  cases  nothing  more  than  afn  exchange 
of  state  for  national  officers.  In  the  collection  of  all  duties,  for 
instance,  the  persons  employed  will  be  wholly  of  the  latter  de« 
•cription.  The  states  individually  will  stand  in  no  need  of  any 
for  this  purpose.  What  difference  can  it  make  in  point  of  ex- 
pense, to  pay  officers  of  the  customs  appointed  by  the  state  or  by 
the  United  States  t 

liVhere  then  are  we  to  seek  for  those  additional  articles  of  ex- 
pense, which  are  to  swell  the  account  to  the  enormous  size  that 
has  been  represented  ?  The  chief  item  which  occurs  to  me,  re-* 
spects  the  support  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
add  the  president,  because  there  is  now  a  president  of  congress, 
whose  expenses  may  not  be  far,  if  any  thing,  short  of  those  which 
will  be  incurred  on  account  of  the  president  of  the  United  States* 
The  support  of  the  judges  will  clearly  be  an  extra  expense,  but  to 
what  extent,  will  depend  on  the  particular  plan  which  may  be 
adopted  in  regard  to  this  matter.  But  upon  no  reasonable  plan 
can  it  amount  to  a  sum  which  will  be  an  object  of  material  conse- 
quence. 

Let  us  now  see  what  there  is  to  counterbalance  any  extra  ex- 
pense that  may  attend  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  govern- 
ment The  first  thing  which  presents  itself  is,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  business,  that  now  keeps  congress  sitting  through  the  year, 
will  be  transacted  by  the  president.  Even  the  management  of 
foreign  negotiations  will  naturally  devolve  upon  him,  according  to 
general  principles  concerted  with  the  senate,  and  subject  to  their 
final  concurrence.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  a  portion  of  the  year 
will  suffice  for  the  session  of  both  the  senate  and  the  bouse  of 
representatives:  we  may  suppose  about  a  fourth  for  the  latter, and 
a  third,  or  perhaps  half,  for  the  former.  The  extra  business  of 
treaties  and  appointments  may  give  this  extra  occupation  to  the 
senate.  From  this  circumstance  we  may  infer,  that  until  the  house 
of  representatives  shall  be  increased  greatly  beyond  its  present 
number,  there  will  be  a  considerable  saving  of  expense  from  the 
difference  between  a  constant  session  of  the  present,  and  the 
temporary  session  of  the  future  congress. 

But  there  is  another  ciicumstance,  of  great  importance  in  the 
view  of  economy.  The  business  of  the  United  States  has  hitherto 
occupied  the  state  legislatures,  as  well  as  congress.     The  latter 
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bus  made  requisitions  which  the  former  hare  had  to  proride  fbr« 
It  has  thence  happened,  that  the  sessions  of  the  state  legislaturet 
have  been  protracted  greatly  bejond  what  was  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  the  mere  local  basiness.  More  than  half  their  time 
has  been  frequently  employed  in  matters  which  related  to  the 
United  States.  Now  the  members  who  compose  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states  amount  to  two  thousand  and  upwards;  which 
number  has  hitherto  performed  what  under  the  new  system  will 
be  done  in  the  first  instance  by  sixty-five  persons,  and  probably  at 
no  future  period  by  above  a  fourth  or  a  fiflh  of  that  number.  The 
congress,  under  the  proposed  government,  will  do  all  the  busing* 
of  the  United  States  themselves,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
state  legislatures,  who  thenceforth  will  have  only  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  their  particular  states,  and  will  not  have  to  sit  in  any 
proportion  as  long  as  they  have  heretofore  done.  This  difference, 
in  the  time  of  the  sessions  of  the  state  legislatures,  will  be  clear 
gain,  and  will  alone  form  an  article  of  saving,  which  maj  be  re-^ 
garded  as  an  equivalent  for  any  additional  objects  of  expense  that 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  system. 

The  result  fr(»m  these  observations  is,  that  the  sources  of  ad<fi- 
tional  expense  from  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion, are  much  fewer  than  may  have  been  imagined ;  that  they 
are  counterbalanced  by  considerable  objects  of  saving ;  and  that 
while  it  is  questionable  on  which  side  the  scale  will  preponderate, 
it  is  certain  that  a  government  less  expensive  would  be  incompe*- 
tent  to  the  purposes  of  the  union.  PUBLIUS.. 


NO.  LXXXV. 
By  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON^ 

Conclusion^ 
According  to  the  formal  division  of  the  subject  of  these  papers^ 
announced  in  my  first  number,  there  would  appear  still  to  reieaia 
for  discussion  two  points....*^  the  analogy  of  the  proposed  goveni- 
M  merit  to  your  own  state  constitution,"  and  «» the  additional  seen- 
**  rity  which  its  adoption  will  afford  to  republican  goyernment,  to 
"  liberty,  and  to  property."  But  these  heads  have  been  so  fully  an- 
ticipated, and  so  completely  exhausted  in  the  progress  of  the  work, 
that  it  would  now  scarcely  be  possible  to  do  any  thing  more  than 
repeat,  in  a  more  dilated  form,  what  has  been  already  said  ;  which 
the  advanced  stage  of  the  question,  and  the  time  alread/  speat 
upon  it,  conspire  to  forbid.  f 
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It  is  remarkable,  tbat  the  resemblance  of  the  plan  of  the  con** 

vention  to  the  act  which  organizes  the  go?ernment  of  this  state, 

holds,  not  less  with  regard  to  many  of  the  supposed  defects,  than 

to  the  real  excellencies  of  the  former.     Among  the  pretended  de*^ 

feels,  are  the  reeligibility  of  the  executive;  the  want  of  a  council; 

the  omission  of  a  formal  bill  of  rights  ;  the  omission  of  a  profision 

respecting  tlie  liberty  of  the  press :    these,  and  several  others, 

which  have  been  noted  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  are  as  much 

chargeable  on  the  existing  constitution  of  this  stnte,  bs  on  the  one 

proposed  for  the  union :  and  a  man  must  have  slender  pretensions 

to  consistency,  who  can  rail  at  the  latter  fur  imperfections,  which 

be  finds  no  difficulty  in  excusing  in  the  former.     Nor  indeed  can 

there  be  a  better  proof  of  the  insincerity  and  affectation  of  some 

of  the  zealous  adversaries  of  the  plan  of  the  convention,  who  pro* 

fees  to  be  devoted  admirers  of  the  government  of  this  state,  than 

the  fury  with  which  they  have  attacked  that  plan,  for  matters  in 

regard  to  which  our  own  constitution  is  equally,  or  perhaps  more 

Tulnerahle. 

The  additional  securities  to  republican  government,  to  liberty, 
and  to  property,  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  con« 
sist  chiefly  in  the  restraints  which  the  preservation  of  the  union 
will  impose  upon  local  factions  and  insurrections,  and  upon  the 
ambition  of  powerful  individuals  in  single  states,  who  might  ac- 
qoire  credit  and  influence  enough,  from  leaders  and  favourites,  to 
become  the  despots  of  the  people ;  in  the  diminution  of  the  op** 
portnnities  to  foreign  intrigue,  which  the  dissolution  of  the  confed<« 
eracy  would  invite  and  facilitate  ;  in  the  prevention  of  extensive 
military  establishments,  which  could  not  fail  to  grow  out  of  ware 
between  the  stales  in  a  disunited  situation  ;  in  the  express  guaran* 
tj  of  a  republican  form  of  government  to  each  ;  in  the  absolute 
nnd  universal  exclusion  of  titles  of  nobility ;  and  in  the  precaiH 
tiona  against  the  repetition  of  those  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
state  governments,which  have  undermined  the  foundations  of  prop^ 
erty  and  credit ;  have  planted  mutual  distrust  in  the  breasts  of  a4l 
elasaes  of  citizens  ;  and  have  occasioned  an  almost  universal  prot^* 
tration  of  morals. 

Thus  have  I,  fellow-citizens,  executed  the  task  I  had  assigned 
to  myself;  with  what  success,  your  conduct  must  determine.  I 
trust,  at  least,  you  will  admit,  that  I  have  not  failed  in  the  assurance 
I  grave  you  respecting  the  spirit  with  which  my  endeavours  should 
be  eonducted.  I  have  addressed  myself  purely  to  your  judgments, 
and  haTe  studiously  ayoided  those  asperities,  which  are  too  apt 
to  disgrace  political  disputants  of  all  parties,  and  which  have 
53 
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htn  nol  a  Kule  provoked  bj  the  language  and  eondoct  of  tbe  op- 
ponents of  the  constitution.  The  charge  of  a  conspiracy  agaiort 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  which  has  been  indiscrioiinatelj 
brought  against  the  advocates  of  the  plan,  has  something  in  it  too 
wanton  and  too  malignant,  not  to  excite  the  indignation  of  every 
man  who  feels  in  his  own  bosom  a  refutation  of  the  calumny.  The 
perpetual  changes  which  have  been  rung  upon  the  wealthy,  the  well- 
bom,  and  the  great,  are  such  as  to  inspire  the  disgust  of  all  sensible 
men.  And  the  unwarrantable  concealments  and  misrepresentations, 
which  have  been  in  various  ways  practised  to  keep  the  truth  from 
the  public  eye,  are  of  a  nature  to  demand  the  reprobation  of  all 
booest  men.  It  is  possible,  that  these  circurpstances  may  have 
occasionally  betrayed  me  into  intemperances  of  ezpresston  which 
I  did  not  intend  :  it  is  certain,  that  I  have  frequently  felt  a  strug* 
gle  between  sensibility  and  moderation  ;  and  if  the  former  has  in 
some  instances  prevailed,  it  must  be  my  excuse,  that  it  has  been 
Beither  often,  nor  much. 

Let  us  now  pause,  and  ask  ourselves,  whether,  in  the  coarse  of 
these  papers,  the  proposed  constitution  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
vindicated  from  the  aspersions  thrown  upon  it ;  and  whether  it 
has  not  been  shown  to  be  worthy  of  the  public  approbation,  and 
necessary  to  the  public  safety  and  prctpperity.  Every  man  is 
bound  to  answer  these  questitms  to  himself,  according  to  the  best 
of  his  conscience  and  understanding,  and  to  act  agreeably  to  the 
genuine  and  sober  dictates  of  bis  judgment.  This  is  a  duty  frooi 
which  nothing  can  give  him  a  dispensation.  It  is  one  that  he  is 
ealled  upon,  nay,  constrained  by  all  the  obligations  that  form  the 
bands  of  society,  to  discharge  sincerely  and  honestly.  No  partial 
■dotive,  no  particular  interest,  no  pride  of  opinion,  no  temporary 
passion  or  prejudice,  will  justify  to  himself,  to  his  country,  to  his 
posterity,  an  improper  election  of  the  part  he  is  to  act.  Let  him 
beware  of  an  obstinate  adherence  to  party :  let  him  reflect,  that 
the  object  upon  which  he  is  to  decide  is  not  a  particular  interest 
of  the  community,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  nation :  and  let 
him  remember,  that  a  majority  of  America  has  already  given  its 
sanction  to  the  plan  which  he  is  to  approve  or  reject. 

I  shall  not  dissemble,  that  I  feel  an  entire  confidence  in  the  ar* 
guments  which  recommend  the  proposed  system  to  your  adoption  ; 
and  that  I  am  unable  to  discern  any  real  force  in  those  by  which 
it  has.been  assailed.  I  am  pursuaded,  that  it  is  the  best  which 
our  political  situation,  habits,  and  opinions  will  admit,  and  superi- 
MT  to  any  the  revolution  has  produced. 

Concessions  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  plan,  that  it  baa 
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Dot  a  claim  to  absolute  perfection,  have  afforded  matter  of  ao 
•mall  triumph  to  its  enemies.  Whj,  saj  thej,  should  we  adopt  aa 
imperfect  thing?  Why  not  amend  it,  and  make  it  perfect  before 
it  is  irrefocably  established  1  This  may  be  plausible,  but  is  plan* 
•ibie  only.  In  the  first  place  I  remark,  that  the  extent  of  tbeee 
concessions  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  They  have  been  stat- 
ed as  amounting  to  an  admission,  that  the  plan  is  radically  defec- 
tive; and  that  without  material  alteiations,  the  rights  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  community  cannot  be  safely  confided  to  it.  Thist 
as  far  as  I  have  understood  the  meaning  of  those  who  make  the 
concessions,  is  an  entire  perversion  of  their  sense.  No  advocate 
of  the  measure  can  be  found,  who  will  not  declare  as  his  aenti* 
ment,  that  the  system,  though  it  may  not  be  perfect  in  every  part* 
is,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  one ;  is  the  best  that  the  present  views 
mnd  circumstances  of  the  country  will  permit ;  and  is  such  a  one 
as  promises  every  species  of  security  which  a  reasonable  people 
can  desire. 

I  answer  in  the  next  place,  that  I  should  esteem  it  the  extreme 
of  imprudence  to  prolong  the  precarious  state  of  our  national 
affairs,  and  to  expose  the  union  to  the  jeopardy  of  successive  ex- 
periments, in  the  chimerical  pursuit  of  a  perfect  plan.  I  never 
expect  to  see  a  perfect  work  from  imperfect  man.  The  result  of 
the  deliberations  of  all  collective  bodies,  must  necessarily  be  a 
compound  as  well  of  the  errours  and  prejudices,  as  of  the  good 
sense  and  wisdom  of  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are  composed. 
The  compacts  which  are  to  embrace  thirteen  distinct  states,  in  a 
common  bond  of  amity  and  union,  must  as  necessarily  be  a  com- 
promise of  as  many  dissimilar  interests  and  inclinations.  Hoar 
can  perfection  spring  from  such  materials  1 

The  reasons  assigned  in  an  excellent  little  pamphlet  lately  pub- 
lished in  this  city,*  unanswerably  show  the  utter  improbability  of 
assembling  a  new  convention,  under  circumstances  in  any  degree 
•o  favourable  to  a  happy  issue,  as  those  in  which  the  late  conven- 
tion met,  deliberated,  and  concluded.  I  will  not  repeat  the  argu- 
ments there  used,  as  I  presume  the  production  itself  has  had  aa 
extensive  circulation.  It  is  certainly  well  worth  the  pemsal  of 
every  friend  to  his  country.  There  is  however  one  point  of  light 
in  which  the  subject  of  amendments  still  remains  to  be  considered ; 
and  in  which  it  has  not  yet  been  exhibited.  I  cannot  resolve  lo 
conclude,  without  first  taking  a  sorvey  of  it  in  this  aspect. 

It  appears  to  me  susceptible  of  complete  demonstration*  that  it 
will  be  £sr  more  easy  to  obtain  subsequent  than  previooi  amend- 

•  Enthlsd  «  An  iiddrtii  to  tbs  pMpIs  of  ths  fUts  sT  Ntw  Toik." 
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nenU  to  the  oonstitutioo.  The  inomettt  an  alteration  ia  made  ia 
the  present  plan,  it  becomes,  to  the  purpose  of  adoption,  a  nav 
one,  and  must  under|ro  a  new  decision  of  each  state*  To  its  eom* 
plete  establishment  throughout  the  union,  it  will  therefore  require 
the  concurrence  of  thirteen  states.  If,  on  the  cootrarj,  the  coo- 
stitution  should  once  be  ratified  by  all  the  states  as  it  stands,  alter- 
ations in  it  may  at  anj  time  be  effected  by  nine  states.  In  thie 
view  alone,  the  chances  are  as  thirteen  to  nine*  in  favour  of 
sequent  amendments,  rather  than  of  the  original  adoption  of  i 
entire  system. 

This  is  not  all.  Everj  constitution  for  the  United  State* 
inevitably  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  particulars,  in  which  thir- 
teen independent  states  are  to  be  accommodated  in  their  interests 
or  opinions  of  interest.  We  may  of  course  expect  to  see,  in  any 
body  of  men  charged  with  its  original  formation,  very  different 
combinations  of  the  parts  upon  different  points.  Many  of  thoee 
who  form  the  majority  on  one  question,  may  become  the  minority 
on  a  second,  and  an  association  dissimilar  to  either  may  constitute 
the  majority  on  a  third.  Hence  the  necessity  of  moulding  and 
arranging  all  the  particulars  which  are  to  compose  the  whole,  ia 
such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  all  the  parties  to  the  compact;  and 
hence,  also,  an  immense  multiplication  of  difficulties  and  casual- 
ties  in  obtaining  the  collective  assent  to  a  final  act  The  degree 
of  that  multiplication  must  evidently  be  in  a  ratio  to  the  number 
of  particulars  and  the  number  of  parties. 

But  every  amendment  to  the  constitution,  if  once  established, 
would  be  a  single  proposition,  and  might  be  brought  forward  sing^ 
ly.  There  would  then  be  no  necessity  for  management  or  com- 
promise, in  relation  to  any  other  point ;  no  giving,  nor  taking. 
The  will  of  the  requisite  number  would  at  once  bring  the  matter 
to  a  decisive  issue.  And  consequently,  whenever  nine,  or  rather 
ten  states,  were  united  in  the  desire  of  a  particular  amendment, 
that  amendment  must  infallibly  prevail.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  no  comparison  between  the  facility  of  effecting  an  amendment, 
and  that  of  establishing  in  the  first  instance  a  complete  constitu- 
tion. 

.  In  opposition  to  the  probability  of  subsequent  amendments,  it  has 
been  urged,  that  the  persons  delegated  to  the  administration  of  the 
national  government,  will  always  be  disinclined  to  yield  up  any  por- 
tion of  the  authority  of  which  they  were  once  possessed.  For  my 
own  part,  I  acknowledge  a  thorough  conviction,  that  any  amend- 

•  It  may  rather  l^e  tald  ten,  ibr  though  two  thirds  tnay  set  on  foot  the  noamre.  Area 
IbttrtlM  aMist  raii^« 
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aiento  whieh  tnay,  upon  mature  eonsideratioo,  be  tboagfat  usefii), 
will  be  applicable  to  the  organization  of  the  government,  not  to 
the  mass  of  its  powers ;  and  on  this  account  alone,  I  think  there 
is  no  weight  in  the  observation  just  stated.  I  also  think  there  is 
little  force  in  it  on  another  account.  The  intrinsic  difficulty  of 
governing  thirteen  states,  independent  of  calculations  upon  an 
ordinary  degree  of  public  spirit  and  integrity,  will,  in  mj  opitr* 
ion,  constantly  impose  on  the  national  rulers  the  necessity  of  a  spirit 
of  accommodation  to  the  reasonable  expectations  of  their  consti^ 
uents.  But  there  is  yet  a  further  consideration,  which  pro?es,  b^ 
jond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  observation  is  futile.  It  is 
this,  that  the  national  rulers,  whenever  nine  states  concur,  will 
bave  no  option  upon  the  subject.  By  the  fifth  article  of  the  plan, 
the  congress  will  be  obligee^  *'  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures 
''of  two  thirds  of  the  states,  (which  at  present  amount  to  nine,) 
'*  to  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which  shall  be 
**  tmlid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  constitution, 
*'  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  states,  or 
**  by  conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof"  The  words  of  thia 
article  are  peremptory.  The  congress  **  shall  call  a  convention.** 
Nothing  in  this  particular  is  left  to  discretion.  Of  consequence> 
all  the  declamation  about  the  disinclination  to  a  change,  vanishes 
in  air.  Nor  however  difficult  it  may  be  supposed  to  unite  two 
thirds,  or  three  fourths  of  the  state  legislatures,  in  amendments 
which  may  affect  local  interests,  can  there  be  any  room  to  appre- 
hend any  such  difficulty  in  a  union  on  points  which  are  merely  re- 
lative to  the  general  liberty  or  security  of  the  people.  We  may 
safely  rely  on  the  disposition  of  the  state  legislatures  to  erect  bar- 
riers against  the  encroachments  of  the  national  authority. 

If  the  foregoing  argument  be  a  fallacy,  certain  it  is  that  I  am 
myself  deceived  by  it ;  for  it  is,  in  my  conception,  one  of  those 
rare  instances  in  which  a  political  truth  can  be  brought  to  the  test 
of  mathematical  demonstration.  Those  who  see  the  matter  in 
the  same  light,  however  zealous  they  may  be  for  amendments, 
>aust  agree  in  the  propriety  of  a  previous  adoption,  as  the  most 
direct  road  to  their  object. 

The  zeal  for  attempts  to  amend,  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  constitution,  must  abate  in  every  man,  who  is  ready  to  accede 
to  the  truth  of  the  following  observations  of  a  writer,  equally  solid 
•«^  ingenious :  •*  To  balance  a  large  state  or  society,  (says  he,) 
*'  whether  monarchical  or  republican,  on  general  laws,  is  a  work 
*'  of  so  great  difficulty,  that  no  human  genius,  however  compre- 
**  bensive,  is  able  by  the  mere  dint  of  reason  and  reflection,  to 
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**  effect  it.  The  judgmentt  of  manj  mutt  unite  io  the  work  :  bz- 
**  PBRiBNCE  roust  guide  their  labour :  time  raust  bring  it  to  perfe^ 
*Uion  :  and  the  feeling  of  inconveniences  must  correct  the  mis- 
**  takes  which  thej  inevitably  fall  into,  in  their  first  trials  and  ez- 
*'  periments."*  These  judicious  reflections  contain  a  lesson  ol 
moderation  to  all  the  sincere  lovers  of  the  union,  and  ought  to  pitt 
them  upon  their  guard  against  hazarding  anarch j,  civil  war,  a 
perpetual  alienation  of  the  states  from  each  other,  and  perhaps 
the  military  despotism  of  a  victorious  demagogue,  in  the  porsoit 
of  what  they  are  not  likely  to  obtain,  but  from  time  and  expbu^ 
■NCE.  It  may  be  in  me  a  defect  of  political  fortitude,  but  I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  cann(»t  entertain  an  equal  tranquillity  with  those 
who  affect  to  treat  the  dangers  of  a  longer  continuance  io  oar 
present  situation  as  imaginary.  A  nation,  without  a  national 
GOVERNMENT,  is  an  awful  spectacle.  The  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitution, in  time  of  profound  peace,  by  the  voluntary  consent  of 
m  whole  people,  is  a  prodigy,  to  the  completion  of  which  I  look 
Ibrward  with  trembling  anxiety.  In  so  arduous  an  enterprise^  I 
can  reconcile  it  to  no  rules  of  prudence  to  let  go  the  hold  we  now 
have,  upon  seven  out  of  the  thirteen  states ;  and  after  having  pass- 
ed over  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  ground,  to  recommence  the 
course.  I  dread  the  more  the  consequences  of  new  attempts,  be- 
cause I  KNOW  that  POWERFUL  INDIVIDUALS,  in  this  and  in  other 
states,  are  enemies  to  a  general  national  government  in  every 
possible  shape.  PDBLIUS^ 


*  Hume'f  Eisayt,  vol  1,  p«;e  ]S8....Tbe  rife  of  am  aad  fcieocoL 
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As  attempts  are  msking,  very  dangerous  to  the  peace,  and,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  not  ?erj  friendly  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  wish  well  to  both,  to  en- 
deavour to  prevent  their  success. 

The  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  the  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  lately  issued  by  the  president,  have  been  urged  in  a 
spirit  of  acrimony  and  invective,  which  demonstrates  that  more  was 
in  view  than  merely  a  free  discussion  of  an  important  public  meas- 
ure. They  exhibit  evident  indications  of  a  design  to  weaken  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the, author  of  the  measure,  in  order  to 
remove  or  lessen  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  success  of  an  opposition 
to  the  government,  which,  however  it  may  change  its  form  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  seems  still  to  be  persisted  in  with  unremit- 
ting industry. 

This  reflection  adds  to  the  motives  connected  with  the  measure 
itself,  to  recommend  endeavours,  by  proper  explanations,  to  place 
it  in  a  just  light.  Such  explanations,  at  least,  cannot  but  be  sati#^ 
factory  to  those  who  may  not  themselves  have  leisure  or  oppor- 
tunity for  pursuing  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  who  may 
wish  to  perceive,  that  the  policy  of  the  government  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  its  obligations  or  its  honour. 

The  objections  in  question  fall  under  four  heads : 

1.  That  the  proclamation  was  without  authority. 

2.  That  it  was  contrary  to  our  treaties  with  France. 

3.  That  it  was  contrary  to  the  gratitude  which  is  due  from  this 
to  that  country,  for  the  succours  afforded  to  us  in  our  own  revolu- 
tion. 
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4.  That  it  was  out  of  time  and  annecessarj. 

Id  order  to  judge  of  the  solidity  of  the  first  of  these  objections, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  what  is  the  nature  and  design  of  a  pro- 
clamation of  neutrality. 

It  is  to  make  known  to  the  powers  at  war,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
the  country  whose  government  does  the  act,  that  such  country  is 
in  the  condition  of  a  nation  at  peace  with  the  belligerant  parties, 
and  under  no  obligations  of  treaty  to  become  an  associate  in  the 
war  with  either,  and  that  this  being  its  situation,  its  intention  is  to 
observe  a  correspondent  conduct,  by  performing  towards  each  the 
duties  of  neutrality  ;  to  warn  all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  country,  to  abstain  from  acts  that  shall  contravene  those 
duties,  under  the  penalties  which  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  which 
the  jus  gentium  is  part,  will  inflict. 

This,  and  no  more,  is  conceived  to  be  the  true  import  of  a  pro* 
clamation  of  neutrality. 

It  does  not  imply,  that  the  nation  which  makes  the  declaration, 
will  forbear  to  perform  to  either  of  the  warring  powers  any  stipo- 
kitions  in  treaties  which  can  be  executed,  without  becomings 
party  in  the  war.  It  therefore  does  not  imply  in  our  case,  that  the 
United  States  will  not  make  those  distinctions,  between  the  present 
belligerant  powers,  which  are  stipulated  in  the  7th  and  22d  articles 
of  our  treaty  with  France ;  because  they  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  state  of  neutrality  ;  and  will  in  no  shape  render  the  Unit- 
ed.States  an  associate  or  party  in  the  war.  This  must  be  evident, 
when  it  is  considered  that  even  to  furnish  determinate  succours  of 
•hips  or  troops,  to  a  power  at  war,  in  consequence  of  antecedent 
treaties^  having  no  particular  reference  to  the  existing  quarrel,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  neutrality :  a  position  equally  well  established 
by  the  doctrines  of  writers,  and  the  practice  of  nations.* 

But  no  special  aids,  succours,  or  favours,  having  relation  to  war, 
not  positively  and  precisely  stipulated  by  some  treaty  of  the  above 
description,  can  be  afforded  to  either  party,  without  a  breach  of 
neutrality. 

In  stating  that  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  does  not  imply 
the  non-performance  of  any  stipulations  of  treaties,  which  are  not 
of  a  nature  to  make  the  nation  an  associate  in  the  war,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  an  execution  of  the  clause  of  guaranty,  contained  in 
the  eleventh  article  of  our  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  would 
be  contrary  to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  proclamation ;  because 
it  would  engage  us  with  our  whole  force,  as  an  auxiUary  in  the 

•  See  Vatd,  Book  Ul,  Chap.  6,  Sec.  101. 
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war ;  it  would  be  muefa  more  than  the  case  of  a  definite  succour, 
previously  ascertained. 

It  follows,  that  the  proclamation  is  virtually  a  manifestation  of 
the  sense  of  the  government,  that  the  United  States  are,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case^  not  bound  to  execute  the  clause  of  guar« 
anty. 

If  this  be  a  just  view  of  the  force  and  import  of  the  proclama- 
tion, it  will  remain  to  see,  whether  the  president,  in  issuing  it,  act* 
ed  within  his  proper  sphere,  or  stepped  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
constitutional  authority  and  duty. 

It  will  not  be  disputed,  that  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
this  country  with  foreigu  nations,  is  confided  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

It  can  as  little  be  disputed,  that  a  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
when  a  nation  is  at  liberty  to  decline  or  avoid  a  war  in  which  other 
nations  are  engaged,  and  means  to  do  so,  is  a  usual  and  a  proper 
measure.  Its  main  object  is  to  prevent  the  nation^s  being  responsible 
for  acts  done  by  its  citizens y  without  the  privity  or  connivance  of  the 
government y  in  contravention  of  the  principles  of  neutrality  /*  an 
object  of  the  greatest  moment  to  a  country,  whose  true  interest 
lies  in  the  preservation  of  peace. 

The  inquiry  then  is,  what  department  of  our  government  is  the 
proper  one  to  make  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  when  the  engage* 
ments  of  the  nation  permit,  and  its  interests  require  that  it  should 
be  done  t 

A  correct  mind  will  discern  at  once,  that  it  can  belong  neither 
to  tite  legislative  nor  judicial  department,  of  course  must  belong 
to  the  executive. 

The  legislative  department  is  not  the  organ  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  nations.  It  is  charged  neither 
with  making  nor  interpreting  Xte^iies.  It  is  therefore  not  naturally 
that  member  of  the  government,  which  is  to  pronounce  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  the  nation,  with  regard  to  foreign  powers,  or  to 
admonish  the  citizens  of  their  obligations  and  duties  in  conse- 
quence ;  still  less  is  it  charged  with  enforcing  the  observance  of 
those  obligations  and  duties. 

It  is  equally  obvious,  that  the  act  in  question  is  foreign  to  the 
judiciary  department.  The  province  of  that  department  is  to  de- 
cide litigations  in  particular  casps.  It  is  indeed  charged  with  the 
interpretation  of  treaties,  but  it  exercises  this  function  only  where 
contending  parties  bring  before  it  a  specific  controversy.  It  has 
no  eoncern  with  pronouncing  upon  the  external  political  relations 
*  See  Vatel,  Book  UI,  Cbap.  7,  Sec.  tlS. 
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of  freatiai  betwteii  goTanunent  and  gOTarimaot*  TUa  poaitaoa 
if  too  plain  to  nead  being  insisted  upon. 

It  rnyst  then  of  necessity  belong  to  the  execiiti? a  department  to 
azareise  the  function  in  question,  when  a  proper  case  for  it  occurs. 

It  appears  to  be  connected  with  that  department  in  varioaa  ca- 
pacities : — As  the  organ  of  intercourse  between  the  nation  and 
foreign  nations  ;  as  the  ta^^i^e^fr  of  the  national  treaties,  in  those 
caaes  in  which  the  judiciary  is  not  competent,  that  is,  between 
gorernment  and  go? ernment ;  as  the  power  which  is  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  of  which  treaties  form  a  part ;  aa  tliat 
which  is  charged  with  the  command  and  disposition  of  the  public 
force. 

Tbia  Tiew  of  the  subject  is  so  natural  and  obvious,  so  analogous 
to  general  theory  and  practice,  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  its  justness,  unless  to  be  deduced  from  particular  provisions  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  see,  then,  if  cause  for  such  doubt  is  to  be  found  there. 

The  second  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  sec- 
tion first,  establishes  this  general  proposition,  that  **  the  bxecutitb 
^  powKR  shall  be  vested  in  a  piesident  of  the  United  States  of 
••  America.** 

The  same  article,  in  a  succeeding  section,  proceeds  to  delineate 
particular  cases  of  executive  power.  It  declares,  among  other 
things,  that  the  president  shall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
states,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ; 
that  he  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  conaent  of 
the  senate,  to  make  treaties ;  that  it  shall  be  bis  duty  to  receive 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers,  and  to  take  care  thai  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

It  would  not  consist  with  the  rules  of  sound  construction,  to 
consider  this  enumeration  of  particular  authorities  as  derogating 
firom  the  more  comprehensive  grant  in  the  general  clause,  further 
than  as  it  may  be  coupled  with  express  restrictions  or  limitations ; 
as  in  regard  to  the  cooperation  of  the  senate  in  the  appointment 
of  oflScers,  and  the  making  of  treaties ;  which  are  plainly  quali- 
fications of  the  general  executive  powers  of  appointing  officers 
and  making  treaties.  The  difficulty  .of  a  complete  enumeration 
of  all  the  cases  of  executive  authority,  would  naturally  dictate 
the  use  of  general  terras,  and  would  render  it  improbable,  that  a 
specification  of  certain  particulars  was  designed  as  a  substitute 
for  those  terms,  when  antecedently  used.  The  different  mode  of 
ej^presaion  employed  in  the  constitution >  in  regard  to  the  two  pow- 
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era,  the  legifltfttiTe  tmd  tht  ezecntivv,  serret  to  eoaflnii  Uns  iirfer^ 
ence.  Id  the  article  which  ^ives  the  legislative  poWers  of  the  go?* 
eminent,  the  expressions  are,  **  All  legislative  powers  herein  grant- 
**  ed  shall  be  vested  in  a  coogress  of  the  United  States."  In  that 
which  grants  the  executive  power,  the  expressions  are,  "  The  esB- 
*^  eeutice  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  president  of  the  United  States." 

The  enumeration  ought  therefore  to  be  considered,  as  intended 
merelj  to  specify  the  principal  articles  implied  in  the  definition  of 
executive  power  ;  leaving  the  rest  to  flow  from  the  general  grant 
of  that  power,  interpreted  in  cooformitj  ^ith  other  parts  of  the 
constitution,  and  with  the  principles  of  free  government. 

The  general  doctrine  of  our  constitution  then  is,  that  the  exee^ 
Hve  power  of  the  nation  is  vested  in  the  president ;  subject  onlj  to 
the  exceptions  and  quaHficoHonSy  which  are  expressed  in  the  instm- 
nent. 

Two  of  these  have  been  already  noticed  ;  the  participation  of 
the  senate  in  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  in  the  making  of 
treaties.  A  third  remains  to  be  mentioned  ;  the  right  of  the  leg- 
islature **  to  declare  war,  and  grant  letters  of  marque  and  repii- 
•al." 

With  these  exceptions,  the  executive  power  of  the  United  Statea 
is  completely  lodged  in  the  president.  This  mode  of  construing 
the  constitution  has  indeed  been  recognised  by  congress  in  formal 
acts,  upon  full  consideration  and  debate ;  of  which  the  poorer  of 
removal  from  office  is  an  important  instance.  It  will  follow,  that 
if  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  is  merely  an  executive  act,  as,  it 
i»  believed,  has  been  shown,  the  step  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
pfesident  is  liable  to  no  just  exception  on  the  score  of  authority. 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  inference  would  be  just,  if  the  power 
of  declaring  war  bad  not  b^en  vested  in  the  legislature ;  but  that 
this  power  naturally  includes  the  right  of  judging,  whether  the 
nation  is  or  is  not  under  obligations  to  make  war. 

The  answer  is,  that  however  true  this  position  may  be,  it  will 
not  follow,  that  the  executive  is  in  any  case  excluded  from  a  simi- 
lar right  of  judgment,  in  the  execution  of  its  own  functions. 

If  on  the  one  hand,  the  legislature  have  a  right  to  declare  war, 
it  is,  on  the  other,  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  preserve  peace,  till 
the  declaration  is  made;  and  in  fulfilling  this  duty,  it  must  necta 
sarily  possess  a  right  of  judging  what  is  the  nature  of  the  obliga* 
tions  which  the  treaties  of  the  country  impose  on  the  government: 
and  when  it  has  concluded  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  inconatst* 
cnt  with  neutrality,  it  becomes  both  its  province  and  its  duty  Xf^ 
enfofoe  the  laws  incident  to  that  state  of  the  nation.    The  ezeea«- 
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tive  18  clMirg«d  with  the  exectttion  of  all  laws,  the  law  of  natiooiy 
a«  well  as  the  municipal  law,  bj  which  the  former  are  reeogniaed 
and  adopted.  It  is  consequently  bound,  by  executing  faithfully 
the  laws  of  neutrality,  when  the  country  is  in  a  neutral  position, 
to  avoid  giving  cause  of  war  to  foreign  powers. 

This  is  the  direct  end  of  the  proclamation  of  neutrality.  It 
declares  to  the  United  States  their  situation  with  regard  to  the 
contending  parties,  and  makes  known  to  the  community,  that  the 
laws  incident  to  that  state  will  be  enforced.  lu  doing  this,  it  ooo- 
forms  to  an  established  usage  of  nations,  the  operation  of  which, 
as  before  remarked,  is  to  obviate  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  society,  for  secret  and  unknown  violations  of  the  rights 
of  any  of  the  warring  powers  by  its  citizens. 

Those  who  object  to  the  proclamation  will  readily  admit,  that 
it  If*  .i:«  ri  ;  ?  and  duty  of  the  executive  to  interpret  those  articles 
of  our  trenties  which  give  to  France  particular  privileges,  in  order 
to  the  enforcement  of  them :  but  the  necessary  consequence  of 
this  i9,  that  the  executive  must  judge  what  are  their  proper  limits; 
what  rights  are  given  to  other  nations,  by  our  contracts  with  them ; 
what  rights  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  gives,  and  our  treaties 
permit,  in  respect  to  those  countries  with  which  we  have  none ;  in 
6ne,  what  are  the  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  afid  of  all  and  each  of  the  powers  at  war. 

The  right  of  the  executive  to  receive  ambassadors  and  other 
public  ministers,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  relative  duties  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments.  This  right  includes  that 
of  judging,  in  the  case  of  a  revolution  of  government  in  a  foreign 
country,  whether  the  new  rulers  are  competent  organs  of  the  na- 
tional will,  and  ought  to  be  recognised,  or  not ;  which,  where  a 
treaty  antecedently  exists  between  the  United  States  and  such  na- 
tion, involves  the  power  of  continuing  or  suspending  its  operation. 
For  until  the  new  government  is  acArnot^W^ec^,  the  tiea ties  between 
the  nations,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  public  rights,  are  of  coarse 
suspended. 

This  power  of  determining  virtually  upon  the  operation  of  na- 
tional treaties,  as  a  consequence  of  the  power  to  receive  public 
ministers,  is  an  important  instance  of  the  right  of  the  executive, 
to  decide  upon  the  obligations  of  the  country  with  regard  to  for- 
eign nations.  To  apply  it  to  the  case  of  France,  if  there  had 
been  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  that  country,  the  unqualified  acknowledgment  of 
the  new  government  would  have  put  the  United  States  in  a  condi- 
tion to  become  an  associate  in  the  war  with  France,  and  would 
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have  laid  the  legiilatnre  under  an  obligation,  if  required,  and  there 
was  otherwise  no  valid  excuse,  of  exercising  its  power  of  declaim 
ing  war. 

This  serves  as  an  example  of  the  right  of  the  executive,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  nation,  though  it  may, 
in  its  consequences,  affect  the  exeicise  of  the  power  of  the  legis- 
ttire  to  declare  war.  Nevertlieless,  the  executive  cannot  thereby 
control  the  exercise  of  that  power.  The  legislature  is  still  free  to 
perform  its  duties,  according  to  its  own  sense  of  them  ;  though  the 
executive,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers,  may  estab- 
lish an  antecedent  state  of  things,  which  ought  to  weigh  in  the 
legislative  decisions. 

The  division  of  the  executive  power  in  the  constitution,  creates 
a  amcurrtnt  authority  in  the  cases  to  which  it  relates. 

Hence,  in  the  instance  stated,  treaties  can  only  be  made  by  the 
president  and  senate  jointly  ;  but  their  activity  may  be  continued 
or  suspended  by  the  president  alone. 

No  objection  has  been  made  to  the  president's  having  acknowl- 
edged the  republic  of  France,  by  the  reception  of  its  minister, 
without  having  consulted  the  senate  ;  though  that  body  is  connect- 
ed with  him  in  the  making  of  treaties,  and  though  the  consequence 
of  his  act  of  reception  is,  to  give  operation  to  those  heretofore 
made  with  that  country.  But  he  is  censured  for  having  declared 
the  United  States  to  be  in  a  state  of  peace  and  neutrality,  with  re- 
gard to  the  powers  at  war ;  because  the  right  of  changing  that 
state,  and  declaring  war^  belongs  to  the  legislature. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  as  the  participation  of  the  sen- 
ate in  the  makiug  of  treaties,  and  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
declare  war,  are  exceptions  out  of  the  general  "  executive  power" 
vested  in  the  president ;  they  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  and 
ought  to  be  extended  no  further  than  is  essential  to  their  execu- 
tion. 

While,  therefore,  the  legislature  can  alone  declare  war,  can 
alone  actually  transfer  the  nation  from  a  state  of  peace  to  a  state 
of  hostility,  it  belongs  to  the  •*  executive  power"  to  do  whatever 
else  the  law  of  nations,  cooperating  with  the  treaties  of  the  coun- 
try, enjoin  in  the  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
powers. 

In  this  distribution  of  authority,  the  wisdom  of  our  constitution 
is  manifested.  It  is  the  province  and  duty  of  the  executive  to 
preserve  to  the  nation  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  legislature 
alone  can  interrupt  them  by  placing  the  nation  in  a  state  of  war. 

But  though  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  vindicate  the  author- 
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ity  of  the  execatire  on  this  broad  and  comprelienMTe  gitnitid,  it 
was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.  That  clause  of  the  con* 
ititution  which  makes  it  his  duty  to  *<  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
**  feithfully  executed,*'  might  alone  have  been  relied  upon,  and  this 
simple  process  of  argument  pursued. 

The  president  is  the  constitutional  executor  of  the  laws.  Oar 
treaties,  and  the  laws  of  nations,  form  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  He,  who  is  to  execute  the  laws,  must  first  judge  for  him- 
self of  their  meaning.  In  order  to  the  observance  of  that  con- 
duct which  the  laws  of  nations,  combined  with  our  treaties,  pr^ 
scribed  to  this  country,  in  reference  to  the  present  war  in  Europe* 
it  was  necessary  for  the  president  to  judge  for  himself,  whether 
there  was  any  thing  in  our  treaties,  incompatible  with  an  adher^ 
ence  to  neutrality.  Having  decided  that  there  was  not,  he  had  a 
right,  and  if  in  his  opinion  the  interest  of  the  nation  required  it,  it 
was  his  duty  as  executor  of  the  laws,  to  proclaim  the  neutrality  of 
the  nation,  to  exhort  all  persons  to  observe  it,  and  to  warn  tbem 
of  the  penalties  which  would  attend  its  non-observance. 

The  proclamation  has  been  represented  as  enacting  some  new 
law.  This  is  a  view  of  it  entirely  erroneous.  It  only  proclaims 
nfact,  with  regard  to  the  existing  state  of  the  nation  ;  informs  the 
citizens  of  what  the  laws  previously  established  require  of  them 
in  that  s|ate,  and  notifies  them  that  these  laws  will  be  put  in  exe- 
cution against  the  infractors  of  them. 
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The  second  and  principal  objection  to  the  proclamation,  name- 
ly, that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  will  now  be  examined. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  it  does  not  militate  against  the 
performance  of  any  of  the  stipulations  in  those  treaties,  which 
would  not  make  us  an  associate  or  party  in  the  war,  and  especial- 
ly that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  privileges  secured  to  France 
by  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-second  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  ;  which,  except  the  clause  of  guaranty,  constitute  the 
most  material  discriminations  to  be  found  in  our  treaties  in  favour 
of  that  country. 

Official  documents  have  likewise  appeared  in  the  public  papers, 
which  serve  as  a  comment  upon  the  sense  of  the  proclamation  in 
this  particular,  proving  that  it  was  not  deemed  by  the  executive 
incompatible  with  the  performance  of  the  stipulations  in  those  ar- 
ticles, and  that  in  practice  they  are  intended  to  be  observed. 
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It  bas,  howeyer,  been  admitted,  that  the  declaration  of  neutrali- 
ty excludes  the  idea  of  an  execution  of  the  clause  of  guaranty. 

It  becomes  necessary  therefore  to  examine,  whether  the  United 
States  would  have  a  valid  justification  for  not  complying  with  it, 
in  case  of  their  being  called  upon  for  that  purpose  by  France. 
«  Without  knowing  how  far  the  reasons  which  have  occurred  to 
tne  may  have  influenced  the  president,  there  appear  to  me  to  exist 
?ery  good  and  substantial  grounds  for  a  refusal. 

The  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  France,  is  of  the 
defensive  kind.  In  the  caption,  it  is  denominated  a  **  treaty  of 
**  alliance  eventual  and  defensive."  In  the  body  (article  the  sec- 
ond) it  is  called  a  defensive  alliance.  The  words  of  that  article 
are  as  follows :  *^  The  essential  and  direct  end  of  the  present 
**  defensive  alliance  is  to  maintain  effectually  the  liberty,  sove^ 
*^  reignty,  and  independence,  absolute  and  unlimited,  of  the  Unit* 
**  ed  States,  as  well  in  matters  of  government,  as  of  commerce." 

The  leading  character  then  of  our  alliance  with  France  be- 
ing defensive,  it  will  follow  that  the  meaning,  obligation,  and  force 
of  every  stipulation  in  the  treaty,  must  be  tested  by  the  principles 
of  such  an  alliance  ;  unless  in  any  instance  terms  have  been  used 
which  clearly  and  unequivocally  denoted  a  different  intent. 

The  principal  question  consequently  is :  what  is  the  nature  and 
effect  of  a  defensive  alliance  1  When  does  the  casus  fmderis  take 
place  in  relation  to  it  ? 

Reason,  the  concurring  opinions  of  writers,  and  the  practice  of 
nations,  will  all  answer :  **  When  either  of  the  allies  is  attackedy 
when  **  war  is  made  upon  him,  not  when  he  makes  war  upon  another:^* 
in  other  words,  the  stipulated  assistance  is  to  be  given  **wben  our 
*^  ally  is  engagec[  in  a  defensive,  not  when  he  is  engaged  in  an  o{* 
**  fensive  war."  This  obligation  to  assist  only  in  a  defensive  war^ 
constitutes  the  essential  difference  between  an  alliance  which  if 
merely  defensive,  and  one  which  is  both  offensive  and  defensive. 
In  the  latter  case,  there  is  an  obligation  to  cooperate  as  well  when 
the  war,  on  the  part  of  our  ally,  is  of  the  latter,  as  when  it  is  of 
the  former  description.  To  aftirm,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  are  bound  to  assist  France  in  the  war  in  which  she  is  at 
present  engaged,  will  be  to  convert  our  treaty  with  her  into  an  alli- 
ance offensive  and  defensive,  contrary  to  the  express  and  reiterated 
declarations  of  the  instrument  itself. 

This  assertion  implies,  that  the  war  in  question  is  an  offensive 
war  on  the  part  of  France. 

And  so  it  undoubtedly  is,  with  regard  to  all  the  powers  with  whom 
she  was  at  war,  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  proclamation. 
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No  position  is  better  established,  than  that  the  nation  which  ffrst 
declares,  or  actually  begins  a  war,  whatever  maj  have  been  the 
causes  leading  to  if, is  that  which  makes  an  offensive  war.  Nor  is 
there^anj  doubt,  that  France  first  declared  and  began  the  war, 
against  Austria,  Prussia,  Savoj,  Holland,  England,  and  Spain. 

Upon  this  point,  there  is  apt  to  be  some  incorrectness  of  ideas. 
Those  who  have  not  examined  subjects  of  such  a  nature,  are  led 
to  imagine  that  the  partj  which  commits  the  first  injury,  or  give* 
the  first  provocation,  is  on  the  offensive  side,  though  hostilities  are 
actually  begun  by  the  other  party. 

But  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  the  war,  and  the  war  itself,  are 
things  entirely  distinct.  It  is  the  commencement  of  the  war  itself 
which  decides  the  question,  whether  it  be  offensive  or  defensive. 
All  writers  on  the  laws  of  nations  agree  in  this  doctrine ;  but  it  is 
most  accurately  laid  down  in  the  following  extracts  from  Burle- 
maqui.* 

••  Neither  are  we  to  believe  (says  he)  that  he  who  first  injures 
**  another,  begins  by  that  an  offensive  war,  and  that  the  other  who 
««  demands  the  satisfaction  for  the  injury  received,  is  always  on  the 
**  defensive.  There  are  a  great  many  unjust  acts,  which  may 
**  kindle  a  war,  and  which,  however,  are  not  the  war  itself;  as  the 
*'  ill  treatment  of  a  prince's  ambassadors,  the  plundering  of  his 
•*  subjects,  &.C." 

If,  therefore,  we  take  up  arms  to  revenge  such  an  unjust  act,  we 
commence  an  offensive,  but  a  just  war ;  and  the  prince  who  has 
done  the  injury,  and  will  not  give  satisfaction,  makes  a  defensire) 
but  an  unjust  war 

We  must  therefore  affirm,  in  genera?,  that  the  first  who  takes 
up  arms,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  commences  an  offensive  war;^ 
and  he  who  opposes  him,  whether  with  or  without  reason,  begins  a 
defensive  war. 

France  then  being  on  the  offensive  in  the  present  war,  and  oar 
alliance  with  her  being  defensive  only,  it  follows,  that  the  casus 
fosderis^  or  condition  of  our  guaranty,  cannot  fake  place  ;^  and  that 
the  United  States  are  free  to  refuse  a  performance  of  that  guaran* 
ty,  if  demanded. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  justify  indiseriminatery  every  thing 
in  the  conduct  of  France,  may  reply  that  though  the  war,  in  point 
of  form,  may  be  offensive  on  her  part,  yet  in  pofnt  of  principle,  it 
is  defensive  ;  was  in  each  instance  a  mere  anticipation  of  attacks 
meditated  against  her,  and  was  justified  by  previous  aggressions  of 
the  opposite  parties. 

•  Vol.  II,  Book  IV,  Chap.  IH,  Sec.  4, 5. 
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It  18  believed  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  obser- 
vation to  say,  that  in  determining  the  legal  and  positive  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  the  only  point  of  inquiry  is,  whether  the  war 
was  in  fact  begun  by  France,  or  by  her  enemies ;  that  all  beyond  this 
18  too  vague,  too  liable  to  dispute,  too  much  matter  of  opinion  to 
be  a  proper  criterion  of  national  conduct ;  that  when  a  war  breaks 
out  between  two  nations,  all  others,  in  regard  to  the  positive  rights 
of  the  parties,  and  their  positive  duties  towards  them,  are  bound 
to  consider  it  as  equally  just  on  both  sides  ;  that  consequently  in  a 
defensive  alliance,  when  war  is  made  up(m  one  of  the  allies,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  other  to  fulfil  the  conditions  stipulated  on  its  part, 
without  inquiry,  whether  the  war  is  rightfully  begun  or  not;  as  on 
the  other  hand,  when  war  is  commenced  by  one  of  the  allies,  the 
other  is  exempted  from  the  obligation  to  assist,  however  just  the 
commencement  of  it  may  have  been. 

rf  his  doctrine  is  founded  upon  the  utility  of  clear  and  certain 
rules  for  determining  the  reciprocal  dutit^s  of  nations,  in  order 
that  as  little  as  possible  may  be  lei\  to  opinion,  and  to  the  subter* 
fuges  of  an  over-refining  or  unfaithful  casuistry. 

Some  writers  indeed  of  high  authority  affirm,  that  it  is  a  tacit 
condition  of  every  alliance,  that  one  ally  is  not  bound  to  assist  the 
other  in  a  war  manifestly  unjust.  But  this  is  questioned  by  other 
respectable  authorities  on  the  ground  which  has  be^n  stated.  And 
though  the  manifest  injustice  of  the  war  has  been  affirmed  bj 
•ome,  to  be  a  good  cause  for  not  executing  the  formal  obligations 
of  a  treaty,  I  have  nowhere  seen  it  maintained,  that  the  abstract 
justice  of  a  war  will  of  itself  oblige  a  nation  to  do  what  its  formal 
obligations  do  not  enjoin  :  if  this  however  were  not  the  true  doc- 
trine, an  impartial  examination  would  prove,  that  ^ith  respect  to 
some  of  the  powers,  France  is  not  blameless  in  the  circamstances 
which  preceded  and  led  to  the  war;  that  if  she  received,  she  also 
gave  causes  of  offence,  and  that  the  justice  of  the  war,  on  her 
side,  is  in  those  eases  not  a  little  problematical. 

There  are  prudential  reasons,  which  dissuade  from  going  large- 
ly into  this  examination,  unless  it  shall  be  rendered  necessary  by 
the  future  turn  of  the  discussion. 

It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  notice  cursorily  the  foflowing  facts : 

France  committed  an  aggression  upon  Hollaud,  in  declaring  the 
itsvigation  of  the  Scheldt  free,  and  acting  upon  that  declaratifm  ; 
contrary  to  treaties  in  which  she  had  explicitly  acknowledged, 
and  even  guarantied,  the  exclusive  right  of  Holland  to  the  use  of 
that  river ;  and  contrary  also  to  the  doctrines  of  the  best  writersi 
And  the  established  usages  of  nations  in  such  casei. 
K 
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Sh«  gare  a  general  and  very  serious  cause  of  alarm  and 
brage  by  tbe  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  1793,  whereby  tbe 
convention,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  declare,  that  thej 
will  grant  fraternity  and  assistance  to  every  people  who  wish  to 
recover  their  liberty  ;  and  charge  the  executive  power  to  send  the 
necessary  orders  to  the  generals  to  give  assistance  to  such  people, 
and  to  defend  those  citizens  who  have  been,  or  who  may  be  veied 
for  tbe  cause  of  liberty  ;  which  decree  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  all  languages. 

This  very  extraordinary  decrr^e  amounted  exactly  to  what 
France  herself  had  most  complained  of;  an  interference  bj  one 
nation  in  the  internal  government  of  another. 

When  a  nation  has  actually  come  to  a  resolution  to  throw  off  a 
yoke,  under  which  it  may  have  groaned,  and  to  assert  its  liberties, 
it  is  justifiable  and  meritorious  in  another,  to  afford  assistaijce  to 
the  one  which  has  been  oppresped,  and  is  in  the  act  of  liberating 
itself;  but  it  is  not  warrantable  for  any  nation  beforehand,  to  hold 
out  a  general  invitation  to  insurrection  and  revolution,  by  promis- 
ing to  assist  every  people  who  may  wish  to  recover  their  liberty, 
and  to  defend  those  citizens  of  every  country,  who  have  been,  or 
who  may  be  vexed  for  the  cause  of  liberty ;  still  less  to  commit  to 
the  generals  of  its  armies  the  discretionary  power  of  judging, 
when  the  citizens  of  a  foreign  country  have  been  vexed  for  tbe 
cause  of  liberty  by  their  o\»  n  government. 

For  Vatel  justly  observes,  as  a  consequence  of  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  nations,  **tbat  it  does  not  belong  to  any  foreign 
**  power,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  administration  of  a  sovereign 
*'  of  another  country,  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  his  conduct, 
''or  to  oblige  him  to  alter  it.'* 

It  had  a  natural  tendency  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  nations, 
and  to  excite  everywhere  fermentation  and  revolt:  it  therefore 
justified  neutral  powers,  who  were  in  a  situation  to  be  affected  by 
it,  in  taking  measures  to  repress  the  spirit  by  which  it  had  been 
dictated. 

But  the  principle  of  that  decree  received  a  more  particular  ap- 
plication to  Great  Britain,  by  some  subsequent  circumstances. 

Among  the  proofs  of  this  are  two  answers,  which  were  given 
by  the  president  of  the  national  convention,  at  a  public  sitting  on 
the  28th  of  November,  to  two  different  addresses ;  one  presented 
by  a  deputation  from  *'  the  society  for  constitutional  information 
in  London,"  the  other  by  a  deputation  of  English  and  Irish  citi- 
zens at  Paris. 

Tbe  following  are  extracts  from  these  answers : 
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**  The  shmdei  of  Penii«  of  Hambdeii,  and  of  fiidnej,  hctrtt  OTolr 
**  your  beads ;  and  the  moment,  without  doubt,  approaches,  ia 
^  which  the  French  will  bring  congratulations  to  the  national  con- 
**  vention  of  Great  Britain.'* 

*^  Nature  and  principles  draw  towards  us  England,  Scotland, 
**  and  Ireland.  Let  the  cries  of  friendship  resound  through  the 
••  two  republics'*....*'  Principles  are  waging  war  against  tyranny, 
^'  which  will  fall  under  the  blows  of  philosophy.  Royalty  in  £a- 
**  rope  is  either  destroyed  or  on  the  point  of  perishing,  on  the  ni^ 
**  ins  of  feudality :  and  the  declaration  of  rights  placed  by  tha 
**  side  of  thrones,  is  a  devouring  fire  which  will  consume  them-.. 
•«  Worthy  Republicans,"  dtc. 

Declarations  of  this  sort,  cannot  but  be  viewed  as  a  direct  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  the  decree  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  as  an 
open  patronage  of  a  revolution  in  that  country  :  a  conduct  which, 
proceeding  from  the  head  of  the  body  that  governed  France,  in 
the  presence  and  on  behalf  of  that  body,  was  unquestionably  an 
offence  and  injury  to  the  nation  to  which  it  is  related. 

The  decree  of  the  15th  of  November,  is  a  further  cause  of  o& 
fence  to  all  the  governments  of  Europe.  By  that  decree,  **  the 
**  French  nation  declares,  that  it  will  treat  as  enemies  the  people, 
**  who,  refusing  or  renouncing  liberty  and  equality,  are  desirous  of 
**  preserving  their  prince  and  privileged  casts,  or  of  entering  into 
**  an  accommodation  with  them,"  d&c.  This  decree  was  little 
short  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  nations  having  princea 
and  privileged  classes. 

The  formal  and  definitive  annexation  to  France  of  the  territi>- 
ries  over  which  her  arms  had  temporarily  prevailed,  is  another 
Tiolation  of  just  and  moderate  principles,  into  which  the  conven* 
tion  was  betrayed  by  an  intemperate  zeal,  if  not  by  a  culpabla 
ambition ;  and  of  a  nature  to  justify  the  jealousy  and  ill-will  of 
every  neighbouring  state. 

The  laws  of  nations  give  to  a  power  at  war  nothing  mora  thaa 
a  Qsufructuary  or  possessory  right  to  the  territories  which  it  ac- 
quires ;  suspending  the  absolute  property  and  dominion,  till  a  trea- 
ty of  peace,  or  something  equivalent,  shall  have  ceded  or  relin- 
qaished  the  conquered  territory  to  the  conqueror.  This  rale  ia 
•na  of  primary  importance  to  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  b»* 
tjons....facilitating  an  adjustment  of  their  quarrels,  and  the  prea* 
ervation  of  ancient  limits. 

Bat  France,  by  incorporating  with  herself  in  several  instaneea 
the  territories  she  had  acquired,  violated  that  rule,  and  multiplied 
infinitely  the  obstacles  to  peace  and  accooimodatioo*    Tba  dmy 
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triiie  that  a  aatioB  earmot  coDseot  to  its  own  diamemberment,  Wl 
ID  a  case  of  extreme  necessity,  immediately  attached  itself  to  aR 
the  ccMiqiiered  territories;  while  the  progressive  aiigmeptation  of 
the  dominion?  of  the  most  powerful  empire  in  Europe,  on  a  prio- 
eiple  not  of  temporary  possession,  but  of  permanent  acquisitioov 
threatened  the  independence  of  all  other  countries,  aod  gave  to 
neighbouring  neutral  powers  the  justest  cause  of  discontent  and 
apprehension.  It  is  a  principle  well  agreed,  and  founded  on  8«ib- 
stantial  reasons,  that  whenever  a  particular  state  adopts  maxims 
of  conduct  contrary  to  those  generally  established  among  nations, 
calculated  to  interrupt  their  tranquillity  and  to  expose  their  safety, 
they  may  justifiably  make  common  cause  to  resist  and  control  the 
stHte  which  manifests  a  disposition  so  suspicious  and  ezceptiooar 
ble. 

Whatever  partiality  may  be  entertained  for  the  general  object 
of  the  French  revolution,  it  is  impossible  for  any  well-informed  or 
sober-minded  man,  not  to  condemn  the  proceedings  which  have 
been  stated,  as  repugnant  to  the  rights  of  nations,  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  to  the  freedom  of  opinion  of  mankind  ;  or  not 
to  acknowledge  as  a  consequence  of  this,  that  the  justice  of  the 
war  on  the  part  of  France,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  powers 
with  which  she  is  engaged,  is  from  those  causes  queatiooable 
enough  to  free  the  United  States  from  all  embarrassment  on  that 
•core,  if  indeed  it  be  at  all  incumbent  upon  them  to  go  into  the 
inquiry. 

The  policy  of  a  defensive  alliance  is  so  essentially  distinct  from 
that  of  an  offensive  one,  that  it  is  every  way  important  not  to  con- 
found their  effects.  The  first  kind  has  in  view  the  prudent  object 
of  mutual  defence,  when  either  of  the  allies  is  involuntarily  forced 
into  a  war  by  the  attack  of  some  third  power.  The  latter  subjects 
the  peace  of  each  ally  to  the  will  of  the  other,  and  obliges  each  to 
partake  in  the  other's  wars  of  policy  and  interest,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  safety  and  defence.  To  preserve  their  boundaries  di»> 
tinct,  it  is  necessary  that  each  kind  should  be  governed  by  plain 
and  obvious  rules. 

This  would  not  be  the  case,  if  instead  of  taking  as  a  guide  tbe 
simple  fact  of  who  began  the  war,  it  was  necessary  to  travel  into 
metaphysical  niceties  about  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  it ; 

Inasmuch  also  as  the  not  furnishing  a  stipulated  succour,  wben 
it  is  due,  is  itself  a  cause  of  war,  it  is  very  requisite  that  there 
should  be  some  palpable  criterion  for  ascertaining,  when  it  is  due* 
Tills  criterion,  as  before  observed,  in  a  defensive  alliance,  is  tbs 
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eeidin«ii6ement  or  not,  of  the  war  by  our  allj,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  faet. 

Other  topics,  serving  to  illastrate  the  positioa  that  the  United 
States  are  not  bound  to  execute  the  clause  of  guaranty,  are  reserv- 
ed  for  another  paper. 


NO.  III. 

France,  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  proclamation,  was  engaged 
iai  war  with  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  and  likely  to  be  em- 
broiled with  almost  all  the  rest,  without  a  single  ally  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  globe. 

In  such  a  situation,  it  is  evident,  that  however  she  may  be  able 
to  defend  herself  at  home,  of  which  her  factions  and  internal  agi- 
tations furnish  the  only  serious  doubt,  she  cannot  make  external 
efforts  in  any  degree  proportioned  to  those  which  can  be  made 
against  her. 

This  state  of  things  alone  discharges  the  United  States  from  an 
obligation  to  embark  in  her  quarrel. 

It  is  known,  that  we  are  wholly  destitute  of  naval  force.  France, 
with  all  the  great  maritime  powers  united  against  her,  is  unable  to 
supply  this  deficiency.  She  cannot  afford  us  that  species  of  coop- 
eration which  is  necessary  to  render  our  efforts  useful  to  her,  and 
to  prevent  our  experiencing  the  destruction  of  our  trade,  and  the 
most  calamitous  inconveniences  in  other  respects. 

Our  guaranty  does  not  look  to  France  herself.  It  does  not  re- 
late to  her  immediate  defence,  but  to  the  defence  and  preservation 
of  her  American  colonies ;  objects  of  which  she  might  be  depriv- 
ed, and  yet  remain  a  great,  a  powerful,  and  a  happy  nation. 

In  the  actual  situation  of  this  country,  and  in  relation  to  a  mat* 
ter  of  oolj  secondary  importance  to  France,  it  may  fairly  be 
maintained,  that  an  ability  in  her  to  supply,  in  a  competent  de- 
gree, our  deficiency  of  naval  force,  is  a  condition  of  our  obligation 
to  perform  the  guaranty  on  our  part. 

Had  the  United  States  a  powerful  marine,  or  could  they  com- 
mand one  in  time,  this  reasoning  would  not  be  solid  ;  but  circum- 
stanced as  they  are,  it  is  presumed  to  be  well  founded. 

There  would  be  no  proportion  between  the  mischiefs  and  perils 
to  which  the  United  States  would  expose  themselves,  by  embark- 
ing in  the  war,  and  the  benefit  which  the  nature  of  their  stipula- 
tion aims  at  securing  to  France,  or  that  which  it  would  be  in  their 
power  actually  to  render  her  by  becoming  a  party. 
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Tfaif  diiproportaon  would  be  a  vmlid  reaadn  for  not 
the  guaranty.  All  contracts  are  to  receive  a  reasonable  constro^ 
tion.  Self-preserration  is  the  first  dutj  of  a  nation ;  and  tboogh 
in  the  performance  of  stipulations  relating  to  war,  good  faith  re- 
quires that  its  ordinary  hazards  should  be  fairly  met,  becaua«  they 
are  directly  contemplated  by  such  stipulations,  yet  it  does  not  re- 
quire that  extraordinary  and  extreme  hazards  should  be  run  ;  ea- 
pecially  where  the  object  to  be  gained  or  secured  is  only  a  partial 
or  particular  interest  of  the  ally,  for  whom  they  are  to  be  enccMio- 
tered. 

As  in  the  present  instance,  good  faith  does  not  require  that  tiM 
United  States  should  put  in  jeopardy  their  essential  interesta,  per^ 
haps  their  very  existence,  in  one  of  the  most  unequal  conteats  ia 
which  a  nation  could  be  engaged,  to  secure  to  France....what  1 
Her  West  India  islands  and  other  less  important  possessions  to 
America.  For  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  the  stipulatioot 
of  the  United  States  do,  in  no  event,  reach  beyond  this  point.  If 
they  were,  upon  the  strength  of  their  guaranty,  to  engage  in  the 
war,  and  could  make  any  arrangement  with  the  belligerant  pow- 
ers, for  securing  to  France  those  islands  and  those  possesaioas, 
they  would  be  at  perfect  liberty  instantly  to  withdraw.  They 
would  not  be  bound  to  prosecute  the  war  one  moment  longer. 

They  are  under  no  obligation  in  any  event,  as  far  as  the  faith  of 
treaties  is  concerned,  to  assist  France  in  defence  of  her  liberty  ;  a 
topic  on  which  so  much  has  been  said,  so  very  little  to  the  parpose« 
as  it  regards  the  present  question. 

The  contest  in  which  the  United  States  would  plunge  them- 
selves, were  they  to  take  part  with  France,  would  possibly  be  stiil 
more  unequal  than  that  in  which  France  herself  is  engaged.  With 
the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  on  both  flanks,  the 
numerous  Indian  tribes  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  those 
powers,  along  our  whole  tnteriour  frontier,  with  a  long  extended 
seacoast,  with  no  maritime  force  of  our  own,  and  with  the  niari« 
time  force  of  all  Europe  against  us,  with  no  fortificatioaa  what* 
ever,  and  with  a  population  not  exceeding  four  millions :  it  is  im« 
possible  to  imagine  a  more  unequal  contest,  than  that  in  which  wt 
should  be  involved  in  the  case  supposed.  From  such  a  contest  we 
are  dissuaded  by  the  most  cogent  motives  of  self-preaenratioB,  no 
less  than  of  interest. 

We  may  learn  from  Yatel,  one  of  the  best  writers  on  the  law* 
of  nations,  that  *'  if  a  state  which  has  promised  soccoara,  finds 
**  itself  unable  to  furnish  them,  its  very  inability  is  its  exemption  $ 
*<  and  if  the  furnishing  the  succours  would  expose  it  to  an  evident 
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**  daogey,  tbit  alao  it  a  Uwful  dispeDsation.  The  caoa  would  reiH 
**  der  the  treaty  pernicious  to  the  state,  and  therefore  not  ohlifratory. 
"  But  ttiis  applies  to  an  immiQeat  danger  threatening  the  safety  of 
**  the  state :  the  case  of  such  a  danger  is  tacitly  and  necessarily 
•*  reserved  in  every  treaty."* 

If  too,  as  no  sensible  and  candid  roan  will  deny,  the  extent  of 
the  present  combination  against  France,  is  in  a  degree  to  be  as- 
cribed to  imprudences  on  her  part;  the  exemption  to  the  United 
States  is  Mill  more  manifest  and  complete.  No  country  is  bound 
to  partake  in  hazards  of  the  most  critical  kind,  which  may  have 
been  produced  or  promoted  by  the  indiscretion  and  intemperance 
of  another.  This  is  an  obvious  dictate  of  reason,  with  which  the 
<soromon  sense  and  common  practice  of  mankind  coincide. 

To  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  may  perhaps  be  added  with 
DO  small  degree  of  force,  that  military  stipulations  in  national 
treaties,  contemplate  only  the  ordinary  case  of  foreign  war,  and 
are  irrelative  to  the  contests  which  grow  out  of  revolutions  of  gov* 
ernroent ;  unless  where  they  have  express  reference  to  a  revolu<« 
tion  begun,  or  where  there  is  a  guaranty  of  the  existing  constitu- 
tion of  a  nation,  or  where  there  is  a  personal  alliance  for  the  de» 
fence  of  a  prince  and  his  family .t 

The  revolution  in  France  is  tl»e  primitive  source  of  the  war  in 
which  she  is  engaged.  The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  is  the 
avowed  object  of  some  of  her  enemies,  and  the  implied  one  of 
all.  That  question  then  is  essentially  involved  in  the  principle 
of  the  war;  a  question  certainly  never  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  government  with  which  our  tieaty  was  made,  and  it  may  thence 
be  fairly  inferred,  never  intended  to  be  embraced  by  it. 

The  inference  is,  that  the  United  States  fulfilled  the  utmost  that 
eould  be  claimed  by  the  nation  of  France,  when  they  so  far  re- 
spected its  decision  as  to  recognise  the  newly  constituted  author* 
itiea ;  giving  operation  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  for  future  occa* 
sions,  but  considering  the  present  war  as  a  tacit  exception.  Per- 
haps too,  this  exception  is,  in  other  respects,  due  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  engagements  between  the  two  countries 
were  contracted.  It  is  impossible,  prejudice  apart,  not  to  perceive 
a  delicate  embarrassment  between  the  theory  and  fact  of  our  po- 
litical relations  to  France. 

On  these  grounds,  also,  as  well  as  that  of  the  present  war  being 
offensive  on  the  side  of  France,  the  United  States  have  valid  and 
honourable  pleas  to  offer  against  the  execution  of  the  guaranty, 

•^Sm  Book  III,  Chap.  VI,  See.  91  t  Pnffendorf,  Book  VIII,  Chap.  IX,  SecUon  9. 
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if  it  should  be  claimed  hj  France.  And  the  president  was  in 
tverj  view  fully  justified  in  pronouncing,  that  the  dutj  and  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  dictated  a  neutrality  in  the  war. 
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A  THIRD  objection  to  the  proclamation  is,  that  it  is  inconsisteot 
with  the  gratitude  due  to  France,  for  the  services  rendered  to  oi 
in  our  revolution. 

Those  who  make  this  objection  disavow,  at  the  same  time,  tD 
intention  to  maintain  the  position,  that  the  United  States  ought  to 
take  part  in  the  war.  They  profess  to  be  friends  to  our  remain- 
ing at  peace.     What  then  do  they  mean  by  the  objection  ? 

If  it  be  no  breach  of  gratitude  to  refrain  from  joining  France 
in  the  war,  how  can  it  be  a  breach  of  gratitude  to  declare,  (bat 
such  is  our  disposition  and  intention  t 

The  two  positions  are  at  variance  with  each  other ;  and  tbe 
true  inference  is,  either  that  those  who  make  the  objection  reallj 
wish  to  engage  this  country  in  the  war,  or  that  they  seek  a  pretext 
for  censuring  the  conduct  of  the  chief  magistrate,  for  some  par- 
pose  very  different  from  the  public  good. 

They  endeavour  in  vain  to  elude  this  inference  hj  saying,  tbat 
the  proclamation  places  France  upon  an  equah  footing  with  her 
enemies  ;  while  our  treaties  require  distinctfons  in  her  favour,  and 
our  relative  situation  would  dictate  kind  offices  to  her,  wbich  ougbt 
not  be  granted  to  her  adversaries. 

They  are  not  ignorant,  that  the  proclamation  is  reconcifable 
with  both  those  objects,  as  far  as  they  have  any  foundation  in  truth 
or  propriety. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  the  promise  of  •*  a  friendly  and  impar- 
•«  tial  conduct"  towards  nil  the  belUgerant  powers,  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  performance  of  any  stipulations  in  our  treaties, 
which  would  not  include  our  becoming  an   associate  in  the  war  j 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  conduct  of  the  ?5^"**^®' '"  '*" 
gard  to  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-second  articles  ofrlf^''^®^^ 
commerce,  is  an   unequivocal  comment  upon  the  termW 
were,  indeed,  naturally  to   be  understood,  with  the  except" 
those  matters  of  positive  compact,  which  would  not  amd?^  ^! 
taking  part  in  the  war;  for  a  nation  then  observes  a  friendly*", 
impartial  conduct  towards  two  contending   powers,  when  it    / 
performs  to  one  of  them  what  it  is  obliged  to  do  by  stipulatior^ 
antecedent  treaties,  which  do  not  constitute  a  participation  ii 
war. 

i 
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Nttther  do  those  ezpressionf  implj,  that  the  United  States  will 
not  exereise  their  discretion  in  doing  kind  offices  to  same  of  the 
parties,  without  extending  them  to  the  others,  so  long  as  ihej  have 
no  relation  to  war:  for  kind  offices  of  that  description  may,  con- 
eistentlj  with  neutrality,  be  shown  to  one  partj  and  refused  to 
another. 

If  the  ohjectors  mean,  that  the  United  States  ought  to  fa?our 
France,  in  things  relating  to  war,  and  where  they  are  not  bound  to 
do  it  by  treaty ;  they  must  in  this  case  also  abandon  theii'  pretend 
sion  of  being  friends  to  peace.  For  such  a  conduct  would  be  a 
violation  of  neutrality,  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  war. 

It  follows  then,  that  the  proclamation  is  reconcilable  with  all 
that  those  who  censure  it  contend  for  ;  taking  them  upon  their  own 
ground,  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  incompatible  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace. 

But  though  this  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objection 
under  consideration ;  yet  it  may  not  be  without  use,  to  indulge 
'some  reflections  on  this  very  favourite  topic  of  gratitude  to 
France;  since  it  is  at  this  shrine  that  we  are  continually  invited 
to  sacrifice  the  true  interests  of  the  ountry  ;  as  if  "  all  for  lo.**, 
*•  and  the  world  well  lost,"  were  a  fundaniental  maxim  in  politics. 

Faith  and  justice,  between  nations,  are  virtues  of  a  nature  the 
most  necessary  and  sacred.  They  cannot  be  too  strongly  incul- 
cated, nor  too  highly  respected.  Their  obligations  are  absolute, 
their  utility  unquestionable;  they  relate  to  objects  which,  with 
probity  and  sincerity,  generally  admit  of  being  brought  within 
clear  and  intelligible  rules. 

But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  gratitude.  It  is  not  very  oAen, 
that  between  nations,  it  can  be  pronounced  with  certainty,  that 
there  exists  a  solid  foundation  for  the  sentiment ;  and  how  far  it 
can  justifiably  be  permitted  to  ope  rat  e»  is  always  a  question  of 
still  greater  difficulty. 

The  basis  of  gratitude  is  a  benefit  received  or  intended,  which 

there  was  no  right  to  claim,  originating  in  a  regard  to  the  interest 

or  advantage  of  the  party  on  whom  the  benefit  is,  or  is  meant  to  be, 

conferred.     If  a  service  is  rendered  from  views  relative  to  the 

immediate  interest  of  the  party  who  performs  it,  and  is  productive 

of  reciprocal  advantages,  there  seems  scarcely  in  such  a  case,  to 

j^f-        be  an  adequate  basis  for  a  sentiment  like  that  of  gratitude.     The 

j|„       effect  at  least  would  be  wholly  disproportioned  to  the  cause,  if 

j^       such  a  service  ought  to  beget  more  than  a  disposition  to  render  in 

atioF      ^^^^  ^  correspondent  good  office,  founded  on  mutual  interest  and 

j^      reciprocal  a4Tantage.    But  gratitude  would  require  much  more 
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than  this ;  it  would  etact  to  a  certain  extent,  eren  a  sacrifice  of 
the  interest  of  the  party  obliged  to  tlie  service  or  benefit  of  the 
one  by  whom  the  obligation  had  been  conferred. 

Between  individuals,  occasion  is  not  unfrequentlj  given  for  the 
ezercwe  of  gratitude.  Instances  of  conferring  benefits  from  kin4 
and  benevolent  dispositions  or  feelings  towards  the  person  bene- 
fited, without  any  other  interest  on  the  part  of  the  person  who 
renders  the  service,  than  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  good  action,  oo- 
ear  every  day  among  individuals.  But  among  nations  they  per- 
haps never  occur.  It  may  be  affirmed  as  a  general  principle,  that 
the  predominant  motive  of  good  offices  from  one  nation  to  another, 
is  the  interest  or  advantage  of  the  nation  which  performs  them. 

Indeed,  the  rule  of  morality  in  this  respect  is  not  precisely  the 
aaroe  between  nations,  as  between  individuals.  The  duty  of  mak- 
ing its  own  welfare  the  guide  of  its  actions,  is  much  stronger  upoa 
the  former,  than  upon  the  latter ;  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
magnitude  and  importance  of  national,  compared  with  individual 
happiness,  and  to  the  greater  permanency  of  the  effect  of  nation- 
al, than  of  individual  conduct.  Existing  millions,  and  for  the 
most  part  future  generations,  are  concerned  in  the  present  raeaa- 
ures  of  a  government ;  while  the  consequences  of  the  private  ac- 
tions of  an  individual  ordinarily  terminate  with  himself,  or  are 
circumscribed  within  a  norrow  compass  : 

Whence  it  follows,  that  an  individual  may,  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, meritorious^  indulge  the  emotions  of  generosity  and  be- 
nevolence, not  only  without  an  eye  to,  but  even  at  the  expense  of, 
his  own  interest.  But  a  government  can  rarely,  if  at  all,  be  justi- 
fiable in  pursuing  a  similar  course :  and,  if  it  does  so,  ought  to 
confine  itself  within  much  stricter  bounds.*  Good  offices  which 
are  indifferent  to  the  interest  of  a  nation  performing  them,  or 
which  are  compensated  by  the  existence  or  expectation  of  some 
reasonable  equivalent,  or  which  produce  an  essential  good  to  the 
nation  to  which  they  are  rendered,  without  real  detriment  to  the 
afiairs  of  the  benefactors,  prescribe  perhaps  the  limits  of  naUonal 
generosity  or  benevolence. 

It  is  not  here  meant  to  recommend  a  policy  absolutely  selfish  or 
interested  in  natiohs ;  but  to  show,  that  a  policy  regulated  by  their 
own  interest,  as  far  as  justice  and  good  faith  permit,  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  their  prevailing  one ;  and  that  either  to  ascribe  to  them  a 
different  principle  of  action,  or  to  deduce,  from  the  supposition  of 

*  Thif  conclusion  derives  coofirmaiion  from  ibe  refleclion,  that  under  every  form  ofgov- 
ernnieat,  rulers  are  only  trusiees  for  ibe  happiness  and  interest  of  (heir  nationi  and  canaatf 
consistently  with  their  tnisl,  follow  the  suggestions  of  kindness  or  humanity  towards  olheis, 
lo  tbr  pr^ndice  of  tb«ir  constitueiits. 
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it,  argnmenU  for  a  selMenjing  and  self-tacYifieiDg  fp^titode  on 
the  part  of  a  nation,  which  may  have  recei?ed  from  another  good 
offices,  is  to  misrepresent  or  misconceive  what  usuall/  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  the  springs  of  national  conduct. 

These  general  reflections  will  be  auxilliary  to  a  just  estimate  of 
our  real  situation  with  regard  to  France  ;  of  which  a  closer  view 
will  be  taken,  in  a  succeeding  paper. 
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Franci,  the  rival,  time  immemorial,  of  Great  Britain,  had,  in 
the  course  of  the  war  which  ended  in  1763,  suffered  from  the  suc- 
cessful arms  of  the  latter  the  severest  hisses  and  the  most  mortify- 
ing defeats.  Britain  from  thHt  moment  had  acquired  an  ascend- 
ant in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  in  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
too  decided  and  too  humiliating  to  be  endured  without  extreme 
impatience,  and  an  eager  desire  of  finding  a  favourable  op- 
portunity to  destroy  it,  and  to  repair  the  breach  which  had  been 
made  in  the  national  glory.  The  animosity  of  wounded  pride 
conspired  with  calculations  of  interest,  to  give  a  keen  edge  to  that 
impatience,  and  to  that  desire. 

The  American  revolution  offered  the  occasion.  It  early  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  France,  though  with  extreme  circumspection. 
As  far  as  countenance  and  aid  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
given  prior  to  the  epoch  of  the  acknowledgment  of  our  indepen- 
dence, it  will  be  no  unkind  derogation  to  assert,  that  they  were 
marked  neither  with  liberality,  nor  with  vigour ;  that  they  wore 
the  api)earance  rather  of  a  desire  to  keep  alive  disturbances  which 
might  embarrass  a  rival,  than  of  a  serious  design  to  assist  a  revo- 
Intion,  or  a  serious  expectation  that  it  could  be  effected. 

The  victories  of  Saratoga,  the  capture  of  an  army,  which  went 
a  great  way  towards  deciding  the  issue  of  the  contest,  decided  also 
the  hesitations  of  France.  They  established,  in  the  government 
of  that  country,  a  confidence  of  our  ability  to  accomplish  our 
purpose,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  it,  produced  the  treaties  of  alli- 
ance and  commerce. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  in  all  this  any  thing  more,  than  the  con- 
duct of  a  jealous  competitor,  embracing  a  most  promising  oppor- 
tunity to  repr#»ss  the  pride,  and  diminish  the  power  of  a  dangerouii 
rival,  by  seconding  a  successful  resistance  to  its  authority,  with 
the  object  of  lopping  off  a  valuable  portion  of  its  dominions.  The 
dismemberment  of  this  country  from  Great  Britain  was  an  obvious, 
and  a  very  important  interest  of  France.     It  cannot  be  doubted, 
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that  it  waf  both  the  determining  motiTe  and  an  adeqaate  oompen* 
Mtion,  for  the  assistance  afforded  to  vs. 

Men  of  sense,  iu  this  countr/,  derived  encoaragement  to  the 
part  which  their  zeal  for  liberty  prompted  them  to  take  in  our  rei^ 
olution,  from  the  probabilitj  of  the  cooperation  of  France  and 
Spaau.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  this  argument  was  osed  ia  the 
puhlications  of  the  day  ;  but  upon  what  was  it  bottomed  ?  Upoa 
the  known  competition  between  those  nations  and  Great  Britaia, 
upon  their  evident  interest  to  reduce  her  power  and  circumscribe 
ber  empire  ;  not  certainly  upon  motives  of  regard  to  our  interest, 
or  of  attachment  to  our  cause.  Whoever  should  have  alleged  the 
latter,  as  the  grounds  of  the  expectations  held  out,  would  have 
been  then  justly  considered  as  a  visionary  or  a  deceiver.  And 
whoever  shall  now  ascribe  to  such  motives  the  aid  which  we  did 
receive,  would  not  deserve  to  be  viewed  in  a  better  light. 

The  inference  from  these  facts  is  not  obscure.  Aid  and  cooper- 
ation, founded  upon  a  great  interest,  pursued  and  obtained  by  a 
party  rendering  them,  is  not  a  proper  stock  upon  which  to  engraft 
that  enthusiastic  gratitude,  which  is  claimed  from  us  by  those  who 
love  France  more  than  the  United  States. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  extorted  by  the  extravagancy  of  such 
a  claim,  is  not  meant  to  disparage  the  just  pretensions  of  France 
to  our  good-will.  Though  neither  in  the  motivea  to  the  suocours 
which  she  furnished,  nor  in  their  extent,  (considering  how  power- 
fully the  point  of  honour,  in  such  war,  reinforced  the  considera- 
tions of  interest  when  she  was  once  engaged,)  can  be  found  a  suf- 
ficient basis  for  that  gratitude  which  is  the  theme  of  so  much 
declamation  ;  yet  we  shall  find,  in  the  manner  of  affoiding  tbem» 
just  cause  for  our  esteem  and  friendship. 

France  did  not  attempt,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take  advantage 
of  our  situation  to  extort  from  us  any  humiUating  or  injurious  con- 
cessions, as  the  price  of  her  assistance  ;  nor  afterwards,  in  the 
progress  of  the  war,  to  impose  hard  terms  as  llie  condition  of  par- 
ticular aids. 

Though  this  course  was  certainly  dictated  by  policy  ;  yet  it  was 
a  ma';:nanimoos  policy,  such  as  always  constitutes  a  title  to  the 
approbation  and  esteem  of  mankind  ;  and  a  claim  to  the  friendship 
and  acknowledgment  of  the  party  in  whose  favour  it  is  practised. 

But  these  sentiments  are  satisfied  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  when 
they  produce  sincere  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  the  party  from 
whom  it  lias  experienced  such  conduct,  and  a  cordial  disposition 
to  render  all  good  and  friendly  offices,  which  can  be  rendered 
without  prejudice  to  its  own  solid  and  permanent  intereats. 
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Ta  nA  of  «  nation  so  situated,  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  substan* 
tial  interest ;  to  expose  itself  to  the  jealousy,  ill-will,  or  resentment 
of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  to  hazard,  in  an  emineot  degree,  its  own 
aafetj,  for  the  benefit  of  the  party  who  may  have  observed  towards 
it  the  conduct  which  has  been  described  ;  would  be  to  ask  more 
than  the  nature  of  the  case  demands,  more  than  the  fundamental 
maxiois  of  society  authorize,  more  than  the  dictates  of  sound 
reason  justify. 

A  question  has  arisen,  with  regard  to  the  proper  object  of  that 
gratitude,  which  is  so  much  insisted  upon  :  whether  it  be  the  un« 
fortunate  prince  by  whom  the  assistance  received  was  given ;  or 
the  nation  of  whom  he  was  the  chief  or  the  organ  ?  It  is  ex-^ 
tremely  interesting  to  the  national  justice,  to  form  right  concept 
tions  on  this  point. 

The  arguments  which  support  the  latter  idea,  are  as  follows: 

**  Louis  the  XVI.  was  but  the  constitutional  agent  of  the  French 
*^  people.  He  acted  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  nation  ;  it  was  with 
*^  their  money  and  their  blood  he  supported  our  cause.  It  is  to 
*'  them,  therefore,  not  to  him,  that  our  obligations  are  due.  Louis 
**  the  XVI.,  in  taking  our  part,  was  no  doubt  actuated  by  state 
*^  policy.  An  absolute  prince  could  not  love  liberty.  But  the 
**  people  of  France  patronized  our  cause  with  zeal,  from  sympathy 
**  in  its  object.  The  people,  therefore,  not  its  monarch,  are  entitled 
**  to  our  sympathy." 

This  reasoning  may  be  ingenious ;  but  it  is  not  founded  in  na- 
ture or  fact. 

Louis  the  XVI.,  though  no  more  than  the  constitutional  agent 
of  the  nation,  had  at  the  time  the  sole  power  of  managing  its  aA 
fairs,  the  legal  right  of  directing  its  will  and  its  force.  It  belonged 
Id  him  to  assist  us,  or  not,  without  consulting  the  nation  ;  and  he 
did  assist  without  such  consultation.  His  will  alone  was  active  ; 
that  of  the  nation  passive.  If  there  was  kindness  in  the  decision, 
demanding  a  return  fi(  good-will,  it  was  the  kindness  of  Louis 
Xyi....his  heart  was  the  depository  of  tlie  sentiment.  Let  the 
genuine  voice  of  nature,  then,  unperverted  by  political  subtleties, 
pronounce  whether  the  acknowledgment,  which  may  be  due  for 
that  kindness,  can  be  equitably  transferred  from  him  to  others, 
who  had  no  share  in  the  decision  ;  whether  the  principle  of  grati- 
tude ought  to  determine  us  to  behold  with  indifference  his  misfor« 
tunes,  and  with  satisfaction  the  triumphs  of  his  foes. 

The  doctrine,  that  the  prince  is  the  organ  of  his  nation,  is  con* 
elusive  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  good  faith  between  two  states ; 
in  other  words,  the  observance  of  duties  stipulated  in  treaties  for 
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national  purposes ;  and  it  will  aven  suffice  to  eontiDae  to  a  natioe 
a  claim  to  the  friendship  and  good-will  of  another,  resulting  from 
friendly  offices  dune  by  its  prince ;  but  it  would  be  to  carry  the 
principle  much  too  far,  and  to  render  it  infinitely  too  artificial  to 
attribute  to  it  the  effect  of  transferring  such  a  claim  from  tlie 
prince  to  the  nation,  by  way  of  opposition  and  contrast.  Friend- 
ship, good*will,  gratitude  for  favours  received,  have  so  inseparable 
a  reference  to  the  motives  with  which,  and  to  the  persons  by  whoai 
thej  were  rendered,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  transferred  to 
another  at  his  expense. 

But  Louis  XVI.,  it  is  said,  acted  from  reasons  of  state,  without 
regard  to  our  cause ;  while  the  people  of  France  patronized  it 
with  zeal  and  attachment. 

As  far  as  the  assertion  with  regard  to  the  monarch  maj  be  weO 
founded,  knd  is  an  objection  to  our  gratitude  to  him,  it  destroys 
the  whole  fabric  of  gratitude  to  France.  For  our  gratitude  is, 
and  must  be,  relative  to  the  services  performed.  The  nation  can 
only  claim  it  on  the  score  of  their  having  been  rendered  by  their 
agent  with  their  means.  If  the  views  with  which  he  performs 
them  divested  them  of  the  merit  which  ought  to  inspire  gratitude, 
none  is  due.     The  nation  no  more  than  their  agent  can  claim  it. 

With  regard  to  the  individual  good  wishes  of  the  citizens  of 
France,  as  they  did  not  produce  the  services  rendered  to  us  as  a 
nation,  they  can  be  no  foundation  for  national  gratitude.  They 
can  only  call  for  a  reciprocation  of  individual  good  wishes.  They 
cannot  form  the  basis  of  public  obligation. 

But  the  assertion  takes  more  for  granted  than  there  is  reason  te 
believe  true. 

Louis  the  XVI.  no  doubt  took  part  in  our  contest  from  reasons 
of  state ;  but  Louis  the  XVI.  was  a  man,  humane  and  kind-heart- 
ed. The  acts  of  his  early  youth  had  entitled  him  to  this  charac- 
ter. It  is  natural  for  a  man  of  this  disposition  to  become  interest- 
ed in  the  cause  of  those  whom  he  protects ^or  aids;  and  if  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  period  may  be  credited,  there  was  no 
man  in  France  more  personally  friendly  to  the  cause  of  this  coun- 
try than  Louis  the  XVI.  I  am  much  misinformed,  if  repeated 
declarations  of  the  venerable  Franklin  did  iiot  attest  this  fact. 

It  is  a  just  tribute  to  the  people  of  France  to  admit,  that  they 
manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  America ;  but  while 
motives  are  scanned,  who  can  say  how  much  of  it  is  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  antipathy  which  they  bore  to  their  rival  neighbour;  bow 
much  to  their  sympathy  in  the  object  of  our  pursuit  1  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  love  of  liberty  was  not  a  national  sentimeiit  ia 
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France,  when  a  zeal  for  our  cause  first  appeared  among  that  peo- 
ple. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  too,  that  the  attachment  to  our  cause, 
which  ultimately  became  \ery  extensive,  if  not  general,  did  not 
originate  with  the  mass  of  the  French  people.  It  began  with  the 
circles  more  immediately  connected  with  the  court,  and  was  thence 
diffused  through  the  nation. 

This  observation,  besides  its  tendency  to  rectify  ideas,  which 
ere  calculated  to  give  a  false  current  to  the  public  feeling,  may 
serve  to  check  the  spirit  of  illiberal  invective,  which  has  been 
wantonly  indulged  against  those  distinguished  friends  of  America, 
who,  though  the  authors  of  the  French  revolution,  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  it ;  because  their  principles  would  not  permit  them  to  go 
the  whole  length  of  an  entire  subversion  of  the  monarchy. 

The  preachers  of  gratitude  are  not  ahhamed  to  brand  Louis  the 
XYI.  as  a  tyrant.  La  Fayette  as  a  traitor.  But  how  can  we  won- 
der at  this,  when  they  insinuate  a  distrust  even  of  a ! ! ! 

In  urging  the  friendly  disposition  to  our  cause,  manifested  by 
the  people  of  France,  as  a  motive  to  our  gratitude  towards  that 
people,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  those  dispositions  were 
not  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  They  were  em- 
inently shared  by  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces,  produced 
to  us  valuable  pecuniary  aids  from  their  citizens,  and  eventually 
involved  them  in  the  war  on  the  same  side  with  us.  It  may  be 
added  too,  that  here  the  patronage  of  our  cause  emphatically  be- 
gan with  the  mass  of  the  community,  not  originating  as  in  France 
with  the  government,  but  finally  implicating  the  government  in  the 
consequences. 

Our  cause  had  also  numerous  friends  in  other  countries  ;  even 
in  that  with  which  we  were  at  war.  Conducted  with  prudence, 
moderation,  justice,  and  humanity,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
popular  cause  among  mankind,  conciliating  the  countenance  of 
princes,  and  the  affection  of  nations. 

The  dispositions  of  the  individual  citizens  of  France  can  there- 
fore in  no  sense  be  urged,  as  constituting  a  peculiar  claim  to  our 
gratitude.  As  far  as  there  is  foundation  for  it,  it  must  be  referred 
to  the  services  rendered  to  us  ;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
unfortunate  monarch  that  rendered  them.  This  is  the  conclusion 
of  nature  and  reason. 
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The  very  men  who  not  long  since,  with  a  holy  zeal,  would  hafc 
been  glad  to  make  an  auto  de  ft  of  any  one  who  should  have  pre- 
sumed to  assign  bounds  to  our  obligations  to  Louis  the  XVI.,  are 
DOW  ready  to  consign  to  the  flames  those  who  venture  even  to  think 
that  he  died  a  proper  object  of  our  sympathy  or  regret.  The 
greatest  pains  are  taken  to  excite  against  him  our  detestation. 
His  supposed  perjuries  and  crimes  are  sounded  in  the  public  ear, 
with  all  the  exaggerations  of  intemperate  declaiming.  All  the 
unproved  and  contradicted  allegations,  which  have  been  brought 
against  him  are  taken  for  granted,  as  the  oracles  of  truth,  on  no 
better  grounds  than  the  mere  general  presumptions,  that  he  couhi 
not  have  been  a  friend  to  a  revolution  which  stripped  him  of  so  much 
power  ;  that  it  is  not  likely  the  convention  would  have  pronounced 
him  guilty,  and  consigned  him  to  so  ignominious  a  fate,  if  he  had 
been  really  innocent. 

It  is  possible  that  time  may  disclose  fBcts  and  proofs,  which  will 
substantiate  the  guilt  imputed  to  Louis  :  but  these  facts  and  proofs 
have  not  yet  been  authenticated  to  the  world  ;  and  justice  admon- 
ishes us  to  wait  for  their  production  and  authentication. 

Those  who  have  most  closely  attended  to  the  course  of  the  tran- 
saction, find  least  cause  to  be  convinced  of  the  criminality  of  ths 
deceased  monarch.  While  his  counsel,  whose  characters  give 
weight  to  their  assertions,  with  an  air  of  conscious  truth,,  boldly 
appeal  to  facts  and  proofs,  in  the  knowledge  and  possession  of  the 
convention,  for  the  refutation  of  the  charges  brought  against  him, 
the  members  of  that  body,  in  all  the  debates  upon  the  subject 
which  have  reached  this  country,  either  directly  from  France,  or 
circuitously  through  England,  appear  to  have  contented  them*' 
selves  with  assuming  the  existence  of  the  facts  charged,  and  infer- 
ring from  them  a  criminality  which,  af\er  the  abolition  of  the  roy* 
alty,  they  were  interested  to  establish. 

The  presumption  of  guilt  drawn  from  the  suggestions  which 
have  been  stated,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  opposite 
one,  which  is  too  obvious  not  to  have  occurred  to  many,  though  I 
do  not  recollect  yet  to  have  met  with  it  in  print.     It  is  tliis : 

If  the  convention  had  possessed  clear  evidence  of  the  guilt  of 
Louis,  they  would  have  promulgated  it  to  the  world  in  an  authen- 
tic and  unquestionable  shape.  Respect  for  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind, regard  for  their  own  character,  the  interest  of  their  cause, 
made  this  an  indispensable  duty ;  nor  can  the  omission  be  satisfac- 
torily ascribed  to  any  other  reason  than  the  want  of  such  evidence. 
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The  inference  is,  that  the  roelancholjr  catastrophe  of  Louis  XYI. 
was  the  result  of  a  supposed  political  expediency,  rather  than  of 
real  criminulitj. 

In  a  case  so  circumstanced,  does  it,  can  it  consist  with  our  jus- 
tice or  our  humanity,  to  partake  in  the  angry  and  vindictive  pas- 
sions which  it  is  endeavoured  to  excite  against  the  unfortunate 
monarch  t  Was  it  a  crime  in  him  to  have  been  horn  a  prince  T 
Could  this  circumstance  forfeit  his  title  to  the  commiseration  due 
to  his  misfortunes  as  a  man  1 

Would  gratitude  dictate  to  a  people,  situated  as  are  the  people 
of  this  country,  to  lend  their  aid  to  extend  to  the  son  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  father?  Should  we  not  be  more  certain  of  violating 
no  obligation  of  that  kind,  and  of  not  implicating  the  delicacy  of 
our  national  character,  by  taking  no  part  in  the  contest,  than  by. 
throwing  our  weight  into  either  scale  ? 

Would  not  a  just  estimate  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  re- 
lations to  France,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  mere  question  of 
gratitude,  lead  us  to  this  resulf....that  we  ought  not  to  take  part 
against  the  son  and  successor  of  a  father,  on  whose  sole  will  de- 
pended the  assistance  which  we  received ;  that  we  ought  not  to 
take  part  with  him  against  the  nation,  whose  blood  and  whose 
treasure  had  been,  in  the  hands  of  the  father,  the  means  of  that 
assistance  ? 

But  we  are  sometimes  told,  by  way  of  answer,  that  the  cause  of 
France  is  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  that  we  are  bound  to  assist 
the  nation  on  the  score  of  their  being  engaged  in  the  defence  of 
that  cause.  How  far  this  idea  ought  to  carry  us,  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  future  examination. 

it  is  only  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  it  presents  a  question 
essentially  different  from  that  which  has  been  in  discussion.  If 
we  are  bound  to  assist  the  French  nation,  on  the  principle  of  their 
being  embarked  in  the  defence  of  liberty,  this  is  a  consideration 
altogether  foreign  to  that  of  guuitfide.  Gniiitiide  has  reference 
only  to  kind  offices  received.  The  obligaticni  to  assist  the  cause 
of  liberty,  must  be  deduced  from  the  merits  of  that  cause,  and 
from  the  interest  we  have  in  its  support.  It  is  possible  that  the 
benefactor  may  be  on  one  side ;  the  defenders  and  supporters  of 
liberty  on  the  other.  Gratitude  may  point  one  way,  the  love  of 
liberty  another.  It  is  therefore  important  to  just  conclusions,  not 
to  confound  the  two  things. 

A  sentiment  of  justice,  more  than  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion itself,  has  led  to  so  particular  a  discussion  respecting  the 
proper  object  of  whatever  ackaowiedgment  may  be  due  from  tiM 
67 
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United  States,  for  the  aid  which  thej  received  from  France  during 
their  own  revolution. 

The  extent  of  the  obli^tion  which  it  may  impose  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  inquiry.  And  thousrh  it  is  presumed,  that  enoogh 
has  been  already  said  to  evince,  that  it  does  in  no  degree  require 
Qs  to  embark  in  the  war ;  yet  there  is  another,  and  a  very  simple 
▼iew  of  the  subject,  which  is  too  convincing  to  be  omitted. 

The  assistance  derived  from  France  was  afforded  by  a  great 
and  powerful  nation,  possessing  numerous  armies,  a  respectable 
fleet,  and  the  means  of  rendering  it  a  match  for  the  force  to  be 
encountered.  The  posititm  of  Europe  was  favourable  to  the  en- 
terprise; a  general  disposition  prevailing  to  see  the  power  of 
Britain  abridged.  The  cooperation  of  Spain  was  yery  much  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  probability  .of  other  powers  becoming 
engaged  on  the  same  side  not  remote.  Great  Britain  was  alone, 
and  likely  to  continue  »o :  France  had  a  great  and  persuasive  in- 
terest in  the  separation  of  this  country  from  her.  In  this  sitna« 
tion,  with  much  to  hope  and  little  to  fear,  she  took  part  in  our 
quarrel. 

France  is  at  this  time  singly  engaged  with  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe,  including  all  the  firsl-rate  powers,  except  one;'  and  in 
danger  of  being  engaged  with  the  rest.  To  use  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  a  member  of  the  national  convention,  she  has  but  one 
enemy,  and  that  is  all  Europe.  Her  internal  affairs  are,  withoot 
doubt,  in  serious  disorder ;  her  navy  comparatively  inconsidera« 
ble.  The  United  States  are  a  young  nation :  their  population* 
thongh  rapidly  increasing,  still  small ;  their  resources,  though 
growing,  not  great ;  without  armies,  without  fleets  ;  capable,  from 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  of  ins- 
mense  exertions  for  self-defence,  but  little  capable  of  those  exter- 
nal efforts  which  could  materially  serve  the  cause  of  France.  So 
far  from  having  any  direct  interest  in  going  to  war,  they  have  the 
strongest  motives  of  interest  to  avoid  it.  By  embarking  with 
France  in  the  war,  they  would  have  incomparably  more  to  appre- 
hend than  to  hope. 

This  contrast  of  situations  and  inducements  is  alone  a  conclu- 
sive demonstration,  that  the  United  States  are  not  under  an  obli- 
gation, from  gratitude,  to  join  France  in  the  war.  The  otter  dis- 
parity between  the  circumstances  of  the  service  to  be  rendered, 
and  of  the  service  received,  -proves,  that  the  one  cannot  be  an  ad- 
equate basis  of  obligation  for  the  other.  There  wchild  be  a  man- 
ifest want  of  equality,  and  consequently  of  reciprocity. 

But  complete  justice  would  not  be  done  to  this  question  of  grat- 
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itttde,  were  no  notice  to  be  taken  of  the  addreit  which  has  ap* 
peered  in  the  public  papers,  (the  authenticity  of  which  hat  not 
been  impeached,)  from  the  couvention  of  France  to  the  United 
States,  announcing  the  appointment  of  the  present  minister  pleni* 
potentiar/.  In  that  address  the  convention  informs  us,  that  **  the 
**  support  which  the  ancient  French  court  had  afforded  the  United 
**  States  to  recover  their  independence,  was  only  the  fruit  of  a 
'*  base  speculation ;  (ind  that  their  glorj  offended  its  ambitioua 
'*  views,  and  the  ambassadors  of  France  bore  the  criminal  orders 
*^  of  stopping  the  career  of  their  prosperitj.'* 

If  this  information  is  to  be  admitted  in  the  full  force  of  the 
terms,  it  is  very  fatal  to  the  claim  of  gratitude  towards  France* 
An  observation  similar  to  one  made  in  a  former  paper  occurs  here« 
If  the  organ  of  the  nation,  on  whose  will  the  aid  which  was  given 
depended,  acted  not  only  from  motives  irrelative  to  our  advantage* 
but  from  unworthy  motives,  or,  as  is  alleged,  from  a  base  specn* 
lation  ;  if  afterwards  he  displayed  a  temper  hostile  to  tbe.confirm* 
ation  of  our  security  and  prosperity,  he  acquired  no  title  to  our 
gratitude  in  the  first  instance,  or  he  forfeited  it  in  the  second. 
And  the  people  of  France,  who  can  only  demand  it  in  virtue  of 
the  conduct  of  their  agent,  must,  together  with  him,  renounce  the 
pretension.  It  is  an  obvious  principle,  that  if  a  nation  can  claim 
merit  from  the  good  deeds  of  its  sovereign,  it  must  answer  for  the 
demerit  of  his  misdeeds. 

But  some  deductions  are  to  be  made  from  the  suggestions  in  the 
address  of  the  convention,  on  account  of  the  motives  which  evi- 
dently dictated  the  communication.  Their  zeal  to  alienate  the 
good-will  of  this  country  from  the  late  monarch,  and  to  increase 
the  odium  of  the  French  nation  against  the  monarchy,  which  wac 
■o  ardent  as  to  make  them  overlook  the  tendency  of  their  commu- 
nication to  deprive  their  votaries  among  us  of  the  plea  of  grati« 
tude,  may  justly  be  suspected  of  exaggeration. 

The  truth  probably  is,  that  the  base  speculation  cbargedv 
amounts  to  nothing  more  thab  that  the  government  of  France,  in 
affording  us  assistance,  was  actuated  by  the  motives  which  have 
been  attributed  to  it,  namely,  the  desire  of  promoting  the  interest 
ef  France,  by  lessening  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  opening 
a  new  channel  of  commerce  to  herself;  that  the  orders  said  to 
have  been  given  to  the  ambassadors  of  France,  to  stop  the  career 
of  our  prosperity,  are  resolvable  into  a  speculative  jealousy  of  the 
ministers  of  the  day,  lest  the  United  States,  by  becoming  as  pow* 
erful  and  great  as  they  are  capable  of  being  under  an  efficient 
government,  might  prove  formidable  to  the  European  poiiestionf 
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in  America.  With  these  quahfications,  the  addresa  offers  no  new 
discovery  to  the  intelligent  and  unbiased  friends  of  their  country. 
They  knew  h>n«j  ajaro,  that  the  interest  of  France  had  been  the 
governin|(  motive  of  the  aid  afforded  ;  and  they  saw  clearly  eacxigh 
in  the  conversulion  and  conduct  of  her  ajSfents,  while  the  present 
constitution  of  the  United  States  was  under  consideration,  that 
the  government,  of  which  they  were  the  instruments,  would  have 
preferred  our  remaining  under  the  old  form.  They  perceived 
also,  that  these  views  had  their  effect  upon  some  of  the  devoted 
partisans  of  France  among  ourselves  ;  as  they  now  perceive,  that 
the  same  characters  are  embodying,  with  all  the  aid  they  can  ob- 
tain, under  the  same  banner,  to  resist  the  operation  of  that  gov- 
ernment of  which  they  withstood  the  estahliKhment. 

AH  this  was,  and  is  seen  ;  and  ihe  body  of  the  people  of  Ameri- 
ea  are  too  discerning  to  be  long  in  the  dark  about  it:  too  wise  to 
have  been  misled  by  foreign  or  domestic  machinations,  they  adopt- 
ed a  constitution  which  was  necessary  to  their  safety  and  to  their 
happiness  :  too  wise  still  to  be  ensnared  by  the  same  machinations, 
they  will  support  the  government  they  have  established,  and  will 
take  care  of  their  own  pence,  in  spite  of  the  insidious  efforts  which 
are  employed  to  detach  them  from  the  one,  and  to  disturb  the  other. 

The  information  which  the  address  of  the  convention  contains, 
flight  to  serve  as  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. It  ought  to  teach  us  not  to  overrate  foreign  friendships ;  and 
to  be  upon  (tur  guard  against  foreign  attachments.  The  former 
will  generally  be  found  hollow  and  delusive ;  the  latter  will  have 
h  natural  tendency  to  lead  us  aside  from  our  own  true  interest, 
hnd  to  make  us  the  dupes  of  foreign  influence.  Both  serve  to 
introduce  a  principle  of  action,  which,  in  its  effects,  if  theexprea- 
sion  may  be  allowed,  is  anti-national.  Foreign  influence  is  truly 
the  Grecian  horse  to  a  republic.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  to  ex- 
clude its  entrance.  Nor  ought  we  to  imagine,  that  it  can  only 
make  its  approaches  in  the  gross  form  of  direct  bribery.  It  is 
then  most  dangerous  when  it  comes  under  the  patronage  of  our 
passions,  under  the  auspices  of  national  prejudice  and  partiality. 

I  trust  the  morals  of  this  country  are  yet  too  good  to  leave  nuich 
to  be  apprehended  on  the  score  of  bribery.  Caresses,  condescen- 
sions, flattery,  in  unison  with  our  prepossessions,  are  ioflnitely 
more  to  be  feared  :  and  as  far  as  there  is  opportunity  for  corrup- 
tion, it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  one  foreign  power  can  employ 
this  resource  as  well  as  another ;  and  that  the  effect  must  be  much 
greater,  when  it  is  combined  with  other  means  of  influence,  than 
nhere  it  stands  alone. 
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NO-  VII. 

The  remaining  objection  to  the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  still 
to  be  discussed,  is,  that  it  was  out  of  time  and  unnecessary. 

To  give  colour  to  this  objection  it  is  asked,  why  did  not  the 
proclamation  appear,  when  the  war  commenced  with  Austria  and 
Prussia  ?  Why  was  it  forborne,  till  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and 
Spain,  became  engaged  1  Why  did  not  the  government  wait,  till 
the  arrival  at  Philadelphia  of  the  minister  of  the  French  republic  t 
Why  did  it  volunteer  a  declaration  not  required  of  it  by  any  of 
the  belligerant  parties  t 

To  most  of  these  questions,  solid  answers  have  already  appear- 
ed in  the  public  prints.  Little  more  can  be  done,  than  to  repeat 
and  enforce  them. 

Austria  and  Prussia  are  not  maritime  powers.  Contraventions 
of  neutrality  as  against  them,  where  not  likely  to  take  place  to 
any  extent,  or  in  a  shape  that  would  attract  their  notice.  It  would 
therefore  have  been  useless,  if  not  ridiculous,  to  have  made  a 
formal  declaration  on  the  subject,  while  they  were  the  only  parties 
opposed  to  France. 

But  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with  regard  to  Spain,  Hol- 
land, and  England.     These  are  all  commercial  and  maritime  na- 
tions.    It  was  to  be  expected,  that  their  attentions  would  be  im- 
mediately drawn  towards  the  United  States  with  sensibility,  and 
even  with  jealousy.     It  was  to  be  feared,  that  some  of  our  citizens 
might  be  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  gain  to  go  into  measures 
which  would  injure  them,  and  hazard  the  peace  of  the  country. 
Attacks  by  some  of  these  powers  upon  the  possessions  of  France 
in  America,  were  to  be  looked  for  as  a  mutter  of  course.     While 
the  views  of  the  United  States,  as  to  that  particular,  were  proble- 
matical, they  would  naturally  consider  us  as  a  power  that  might 
become  their  enemy.     This  they  would  have  been  the  more  apt  to 
do,  on  account  of  those  public  demonstrations  of  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  France,  of  which  there  has  been  so  prodigal  a  dis- 
play.    Jealousy,  every  body  knows,  especially  if  sharpened  by  re- 
sentment, is  apt  to  lead  to  ill  treatment ;  ill  treatment  to  hostility. 
In  proportion  to  the  probability  of  our  being  regarded  with  a 
suspicious,  and  consequently  an  unfriendly  eye,  by  the  powers  at 
war  with  France ;  in  proportion  to  the  danger  of  imprddences 
being  committed  by  any  of  our  citizens,  which  might  occasion  a 
rupture  with  them,  the  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government,  of 
removing  all  doubt  as  to  its  own  disposition,  and  of  deciding  the 
condition  of  the  United  States,  in  the  view  of  the  parties  concern- 
ed, became  obvious  and  urgent. 
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Were  the  United  States,  now  what»  if  we  do  not  mhlj  throw 
awaj  the  advantages  we  possess,  thej  may  expect  to  be  in  fideea 
or  twenty  years,  there  would  ha?e  been  more  room  for  an  insinua- 
tion which  has  been  thrt>wn  out,  namely,  that  they  ouf^ht  to  bare 
secured  to  themselves  some  advantage,  as  the  consideration  of 
their  neutrality :  an  idea,  however,  the  justice  and  magnaoimitj 
of  which  cannot  be  commended.  But  in  their  present  situation, 
with  their  present  strength  and  resources,  an  attempt  of  that  kind 
could  have  only  served  to  display  pretensions  at  once  ezceasive 
and  unprincipled.  The  chance  of  obtaining  any  collateral  advan- 
tage, if  such  a  chance  there  was,  by  leaving  doubt  of  their  inten- 
tions, as  to  peace  or  war,  could  not  wisely  have  been  put,  fur  a 
single  instant,  in  competition  with  the  tendency  of  a  contrarj 
conduct  to  secure  our  peace. 

The  conduciveness  of  the  declaration  of  neutrality  to  that  end, 
was  not  the  only  recommendation  to  the  adoption  of  the  measure. 
It  was  of  great  importance  that  our  own  citizens  should  under- 
stand, as  soon  as  possible,  the  opinion  which  the  government  en- 
tertained of  the  nature  of  our  relations  to  the  warring  parties,  anil 
of  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  our  taking  a  side,  or  remaining 
neuter.  The  arrangements  of  our  merchants  could  not  but  be 
very  differently  affected  by  the  one  hypothesis  or  the  other ;  and 
it  would  necessarily  have  been  very  detrimental  and  perplexing  to 
them  to  have  been  left  in  uncertainty.  It  is  not  requisite  to  say, 
bow  much  our  agriculture  and  other  interests  would  baye  beea 
likely  to  have  suffered  by  embarrassments  to  our  merchants. 

The  idea  of  its  having  been  incumbent  on  the  government  to 
delay  the  measure  for  the  arrival  of  the  minister  of  the  French 
republic,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  humiliating.  Did  the  executive  stand 
in  need  of  the  logic  of  a  foreign  agent  to  enlighten  it  as  to  the 
duties  or  interests  of  the  nation  1  Or  was  it  bound  to  ask  his  con- 
sent to  a  step  which  appeared  to  itself  consistent  with  the  former, 
and  conducive  to  the  latter  ? 

The  sense  of  our  treaties  was  to  be  learnt  from  the  instrnmeuts 
themselves.  It  was  not  difficult  to  pronounce  beforehand,  that  we 
had  a  greater  interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  than  in  any 
advantages  with  which  France  might  tempt  our  participation  in 
the  war.  Commercial  privileges  were  all  that  she  could  offer  of 
real  value  in  our  estimation,  and  a  carte  blanche  on  this  head  would 
have  been  an  inadequate  recompense  for  renouncing  peace,  and 
committing  ourselves  voluntarily  to  the  chances  of  so  precarioos 
and  perilous  a  war.  Besides,  if  the  privileges  which  might  hafs 
been  conceded  were  not  founded  in  a  real,  permanent!  mutual  iutei^ 
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est,  of  what  valae  would  be  the  treatj  that  should  concede  them  t 
Ought  not  the  calculntions,  in  such  case,  to  be  upon  a  speedy  re- 
sumption of  them,  with  perhaps  a  quarrel  as  the  pretext  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  maj  we  Qot  trust  that  commercial  privileges,  which 
are  truly  founded  in  mutual  interest,  will  grow  out  of  that  interest ; 
without  the  necessity  of  giving  a  premium  for  them  at  the  expense 
of  our  peace  t  • 

To  what  purpose  then  was  the  executive  to  have  waited  for  the 
arrival  of  the  minister  t  Was  it  to  give  opportunity  to  conten- 
tious discussions;  to  intriguing  machinations;  to  the  clamours  of 
a  faction  won  to  a  foreign  interest  t 

Whether  the  declaration  of  neutrality,  issued  upon  or  without 
the  requisition  of  any  of  the  belligerent  powers,  can  only  be 
known  to  their  respective  ministers,  and  to  the  proper  officers  of 
our  government.  But  if  it  be  true,jhat  it  issued  without  any  such 
requisition,  it  is  an  additional  indication  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
measure. 

It  is  of  much  importance  to  the  end  of  preserving  peace,  that 
the  belligerant  nations  should  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  intentions  to  observe  the  neutrality  we  profess ;  and 
it  cauDot  fail  to  have  weight  in  producing  this  conviction,  that  the 
declaration  of  it  was  a  spontaneous  act;  not  stimulated  by  any 
requisition  on  the  part  of  either  of  them  ;  but  proceeding  purely 
from  our  own  view  of  our  duty  and  interest. 

It  was  not  surely  necessary  for  the  government  to  wait  for  such 
a  requisition ;  while  there  were  advantages,  and  no  disadvantages, 
in  anticipation.  The  benefit  of  an  early  notification  to  our  mer- 
chants, conspired  with  the  consideration  just  mentioned  to  recom- 
mend the  course  which  was  pursued. 

If  in  addition  to  the  rest,  the  early  manifestation  of  the  views 
of  the  government  has  had  any  effect  in  fixing  the  public  opinion 
on  the  subject,  and  in  counteracting  the  success  of  the  efforts 
which,  it  was  to  be  foreseen,  would  be  made  to  distract  and  disu- 
nite, this  alone  would  be  a  great  recommendation  of  the  policy  of 
having  suffered  no  delay  to  intervene. 

What  has  been  already  said,  in  this  and  in  preceding  papers, 
affords  a  full  answer  to  the  suggestion,  that  the  proclamation  was 
unnecessary.     It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  add  more. 

But  there  has  been  a  criticism  several  times  repeated,  which 
may  deserve  a  moment's  attention.  It  has  been  urged,  that  the 
proclamation  ought  to  have  contained  some  reference  to  our  trea- 
ties; and  that  the  generality  of  the  promise  to  observe  a  conduct 
/riendfy  and' impartial  towards  the  belligerant  powers,  ought  to 
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biiTe  been  quaUfied  with  expreMions  eq«i?aleDt  to  diete,  ^  as  fm 
<*  a$  may  consist  with  the  treaties  of  the  United  States" 

The  insertion  of  such  a  clause  would  have  entirely  defeated  tbe 
object  of  a  proclamation,  by  rendering^  the  intention  of  the  gov- 
ernment equivocal.  That  object  was  to  assure  the  powers  at  war 
and  our  own  citizens,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  executive,  it  waa 
consistent  with  the  dutj  and  interest  of  the  nation  to  observe  neu- 
trality, and  that  it  was  intended  to  pursue  a  conduct  correspood- 
inf  with  that  opinion.  Words  equivalent  to  those  contended  fyr 
would  have  rendered  the  other  part  of  the  declaration  nngSLtory^ 
by  leaving  it  uncertain^  whether  the  executive  did  or  did  no^  beUent  m 
state  of  neutraUty  to  he  consistent  with  our  treaties.  Neither  foreign 
powers,  nor  our  own  citizens,  would  have  been  able  to  have  draws 
any  conclusion  from  the  proclamation  ;  and  both  would  have  had 
a  right  to  consider  it  as  a  mere  equivocation. 

By  not  inserting  any  such  ambiguous  expressions,  the  proelaina* 
tion  was  susceptible  of  an  intelligible  and  proper  const mction. 
While  it  denoted  on  the  one  hand,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
executive,  there  was  nothing  in  our  treaties  obliging  us  to  became  a 
party  in  the  war ;  it  lefl  it  to  be  expected  on  the  other,  that  all 
•tipulations  compatible  with  neutrality,  according  to  the  laws  and 
usages  of  nations,  would  he  enforced.  It  follows,  that  the  procla- 
mation was,  in  this  particular,  exactly  what  it  ought  to  have  been. 

The  words,  "  make  known  the  disposition  of  the  United  States,** 
have  also  given  a  pretext  for  cavil,  it  has  been  asked,  how  could 
the  president  undertake  to  declare  the  disposition  of  the  United 
States  7  The  people,  for  aught  he  knew,  may  have  a  very  differ- 
ent sentiment.  Thus,  a  conformity  with  republican  propriety  and 
modesty  is  turned  into  a  topic  of  accusation. 

Had  the  president  announced  his  own  disposition,  be  would 
have  been  chargeable  with  egotism,  if  not  presumption.  The  con* 
stitutional  organ  of  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  nations,  whenever  he  speaks  to  them,  it  is  in  that  capacity; 
it  is  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  United  States.  It  must 
therefore  be  with  greater  propriety,  that  he  speaks  of  their  dispo* 
sition,  than  of  his  own. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  occasions  frequently  occur  in  the 
communications  to  foreign  governments  and  foreign  agents,  which 
render  it  necessary  to  speak  of  the  friendship  or  friendly  disposi- 
Hon  of  the  United  States,  of  their  disposition  to  cultivate  harmony 
and  good  understanding,  to  reciprocate  neighbourly  offices,  and 
the  like.  It  is  usual,  for  example,  when  public  ministers  are  re- 
ceived, for  some  complimentary  expressions  to  be  interchanged. 
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It  it  presnmable,  that  the  late  reception  of  the  French  minister 
did  not  pass,  without  some  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  president, 
of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  United  States  towards  France. 
Admitting  it  to  have  happened,  would  it  be  deemed  an  improper 
arfogatioo  ?  If  not  why  was  it  more  so,  to  declare  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  observe  a  neutrality  in  the  ezisting 
wart 

In  all  such  cases,  nothing:  more  is  to  be  understood,  than  an  of- 
ficial expression  of  the /w/i^icn/ disposition  4)f  the  nation,  inftrnd 
from  its  political  relations,  obligations,  and  interests.  It  is  never 
to  be  supposed,  that  the  expression  is  meant  to  convey  the  precise 
•tate  of  the  individual  sentiments  or  opinions  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people. 

Kings  and  princes  speak  of  their  own  dispositions;  the  magiar 
trates  of  republics,  of  the  dispositions  of  their  nations.  The 
preaideatt  therefore,  hat  evidently  used  the  style  adapted  to  hit 
iUuation,  aod  tba  criticisDi  upon  it  is  plainly  a  cavil. 

PACIFICUS. 
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Sbtkral  pieces  with  the  signature  of  Paciftcus  were  letdf 
imblished,  which  have  been  read  with  singular  pleasure  aod  ap- 
plause»  by  the  foreigners  and  degenerate  citizens  among  us,  who 
hate  our  republican  government,  and  the  French  revolution; 
whilst  the  publication  seems  to  have  been  too  httle  regarded^  or 
too  much  despised  bj  the  steadj  friends  to  both. 

Had  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  writer,  with  the  natural 
consequences  from  them,  been  nakedly  presented  to  the  pubtic, 
this  treatment  might  have  been  proper.  Their  true  character 
would  then  have  struck  every  eye,  and  been  rejected  by  the  feel* 
ings  of  every  heart.  But  they  offer  themselves  to  the  reader  in 
the  dress  of  an  elaborate  dissertation  ;  they  are  mingled  with  a 
few  truths  that  may  serve  them  as  a  pa88|iort  to  credulity  ;  and 
they  are  introduced  with  professions  of  anxiety  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace,  for  the  welfare  of  the  government,  and  for  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  present  head  of  the  executive,  that  may  prove  a 
•nare  to  patriotism. 

In  these  disguises  they  have  appeared  to  claim  the  attention  I 
propose  to  bestow  on  them  ;  with  a  view  to  show,  from  tha  pub- 
Kcation  itself,  that  under  colour  of  vindicating  an  important  pub- 
lic act,  of  a  chief  magistrate  who  enjoys  the  confidence  and  love 
of  his  country,  principles  are  advanced  which  strike  at  the  vitals 
of  its  constitution,  as  well  as  at  its  honour  and  true  interest. 

As  it  is  not  improbable  that  attempts  may  be  made  to  apply  in- 
sinuations, which  are  seldom  spared  wheYj  particular  purpfiaes  are 
to  be  answered,  to  the  author  of  the  ensuing  observations,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  premise,  that  be  is  a  friend  to  the  constitution, 
that  he  wishes  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  that  the  present 
chief  magistrate  has  not  a  fellow-citizen,  who  is  penetrated  with 
deeper  respect  for  bis  merits,  or  feels  a  purer  solicitude  ibr  his 
glory. 
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This  declaration  it  ma4e  with  no  view  of  courting  a  more  fa* 
Tourable  ear  to  what  may  be  said  than  it  deserves.  The  sole  pur* 
poae  of  it  is,  to  obviate  imputations  which  might  weaken  the  im« 
pressious  of  truth ;  and  which  are  the  more  likely  to  be  resorted 
to,  in  proportion  as  solid  and  fair  arguments  may  be  wanting. 

The  substance  of  the  first  piece,  sifted  from  its  inconsistencies 
and  its  vague  expressions,  may  be  thrown  into  the  following  pro- 
positions : 

That  the  powers  of  declaring  war  and  making  treaties  are,  in 
their  nature,  executive  powers : 

That  being  particularly  vested  by  the  constitution  in  other  de* 
partroents,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  exceptions  out  of  the  gen* 
•ral  grant  to  the  executive  department : 

That  being,  as  exceptions,  to  he  construed  strictly,  the  powers 
not  strictly  within  them,  remain  with  the  executive : 

That  the  executive  consequently,  as  the  organ  of  int^rcoorsa 
with  foreign  nations,  and  the  interpreter  and  executor  of  treaties, 
and  the  law  of  nations,  is  authorized  to  expound  all  articles  of 
treaties,  those  involving  questions  of  war  and  peace,  as  well  as 
others  ;....to  judge  of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  make 
war  or  not,  under  any  casus  faderis  or  eventual  operation  of  the 
contract,  relating  to  war ;  and  to  pronounce  the  state  of  things 
resulting  from  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  as  understood 
by  the  executive : 

That  in  partictilar  the  executive  had  authority  to  judge,  whethar 
in  the  case  of  the  mutual  guaranty  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  the  former  were  bound  by  it  to  engage  in  the  war  s 

That  the  executive  has,  in  pursuance  of  that  authority,  decided 
that  the  United  States  are  not  bound  :....And 

That  its  proclamation  of  the  32d  of  April  last,  is  to  ba  takea 
as  the  effect  and  expression  of  that  decision. 

The  basis  of  the  reasoning  is,  we  perceive,  tha  extraordinary 
doctrine,  that  the  powers  of  making  war,  and  treaties,  are  iu  their 
nature  executive;  and  therefore  comprehended  in  the  general 
grant  of  executive  power,  where  not  especially  and  strictly  except* 
ed  out  of  the  grant. 

Let  us  exalnine  this  doctrine :  and  that  we  may  avoid  the  poasi* 
bility  of  mistaking  the  writer,  it  shall  be  laid  down  in  bis  own 
words ;  a  precaution  the  more  necessary,  as  scarce  any  thing  else 
could  outweigh  the  improbability,  that  so  extravagant  a  tenet 
should  be  hazarded  at  so  early  a  day,  in  the  face  of  the  public* 

His  words  are....**  Two  of  these  [exceptions  and  qualifications 
**to  the  executive  powers]  have  been  already  notioad..-tlia  partial* 
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*^  pati<m  of  the  seoate  id  the  appoUitmmt  ^  tfjfken^  aAd  the 
*^  maldng  of  treaiits.  A  third  remains  to  be  raentioned....tke  right 
*^  of  the  legislature  to  declare  war^  aadgrcuU  letters  of  marque  attd 
•*  reprhaU* 

Apiiii....*'  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  as  the  participalioQ 
*♦  of  the  senate  in  the  making  of  treaties^  and  the  power  of  the 
**  legislature  to  declare  war^  are  exreptions  out  of  the  general  exec9H 
** tivf powers,  yested  in  the  president;  thej  are  to  be  eonstmed 
<'  strictly t  and  ought  to  be  extended  no  further  than  is  essential  to 
•*  their  execution.*' 

If  there  be  any  countenance  to  these  positions,  it  must  be  found 
either,  first,  in  the  writers,  of  authority,  on  public  law  ;  or,  2d,  ia 
the  quality  and  operation  of  the  powers  to  make  war  and  treaties; 
or,  3d,  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  of  little  use  to  enter  far  into  the  first  source  of  io- 
formation,  not  only  because  our  own  reason  and  our  own  consti- 
tution, are  the  best  guides;  but  because  a  just  analysis  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  powers  of  government,  according  to  their  ex- 
ecutive, leirialattve,  and  judiciary  qualities,  are  not.  to  be  expected 
in  the  works  of  the  most  received  jurists,  who  wrote  before  a  crit- 
ical attentifin  was  paid  to  those  objects,  and  with  their  eyes  too 
much  on  monarchical  governments,  where  all  powers  are  con- 
founded in  the  sovereignty  of  the  prince.  It  will  be  found  how- 
ever, I  believe,  that  all  of  them,  particularly  Wolsius,  Burleniaqui, 
and  Vatel,  speak  of  the  powers  to  declare  war,  to  conclude  peace, 
and  to  form  alliances,  as  among  the  highest  acts  of  the  sovereign- 
ty :  of  which  the  legislative  power  roust  at  least  be  au  integral  and 
preeminent  part. 

Writers,  such  as  Locke,  and  Montesquieu,  who  have  discussed 
Bdore  particularly  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  structure  of 
government,  lie  under  the  same  disadvantage,  of  having  writtea 
before. these  subjects  were  illuminated  by  the  events  and  discus- 
sions which  distinguish  a  very  recent  period.  Both  of  them  too 
are  evidently  warped  by  a  legard  to  the  particular  government 
of  England,  to  which  one  of  them  owed  allegiance  ;*  and  the 
other  professed  an  admiration  bordering  on  idolatry.  Montes* 
quieu,  however,  has  rather  distinguished  himself  by  enforcing  the 
reasons  and  the  importance  of  avoiding  a  confusion  of  the  several 
powers  of  government,  than  by  enumerating  and  defining  the 
powers  which  belong  to  each  particular  class.  And  Locke,  not- 
withstanding the  early  date  of  his  work  on  civil  governmeat»  and 

^  IT.e  chapter  ou  prerogative  shows,  bow  much  the  reason  of  the  pbUusophcr  was  dead* 
ed  hy  the  ro>  oKsm  •f  the  Englishman. 
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tke  example  of  his  own  f ofernmeiit  before  bU  eyev,  adhnito  that 
the  particular  powers  in  question,  which,  after  some  of  the  writers 
on  public  law  he  c%\h  federativey  are  really  distinct  from  the  ezeof- 
tive^  though  almost  always  united  with  it,  and  hardly  to  be  separat* 
ed  int0  distinct  hands*  Had  he  not  lived  under  a  monarchy,  id 
which  these  powers  were  united ;  or  had  he  written  by  the  lamp 
which  truth  now  presents  to  lawgivers,  the  last  observation  would 
probably  never  have  dropped  from  his  pen.  But  let  us  quit  a  field 
of  research  which  is  more  likely  to  perplex  than  to  decide,  and 
Jbring  the  question  to  other  tests  of  which  it  will  be  more  easy  to 
judge. 

2.  If  we  consult,  for  a  moment,  the  nature  and  operation  of  the 
two  powers  to  declare  war  and  to  make  treaties,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible not  to  see,  that  they  can  never  fall  within  a  proper  definition 
of  executive  powers.  The  natural  province  of  the  executive  mag- 
istrate is  to  execute  laws,  as  that  of  the  legislatiire  is  to  make 
laws.  All  his  acts,  therefore,  properly  executive,  must  presuppose 
the  ex  istence  of  the  laws  to  be  executed.  A  treaty  is  not  an  exe- 
cutioa  of  laws :  it  does  not  presuppose  the  existence  of  laws.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  itself  the  force  of  a  law,  and  to  be 
carried  into  execution^  like  all  other  laws^  by  the  executive  magistrate^ 
To  say  then  that  the  power  of  making  treaties,  which  are  confes- 
sedly laws,  belongs  naturally  to  the  department  which  is  to  exe- 
ciite  laws,  is  to  say,  that  the  executive  department  naturally  in- 
cludes a  legislative  power.  In  theory  this  is  an  absurdity....iD  prac- 
tice a  tyrunny. 

The  power  to  declare  war  is  subject  to  similar  reasoning.  A 
declaration  that  there  shall  be  war,  is  not  an  execution  of  laws:  it 
does  not  suppose  preexistiug  laws  to  be  executed  :  it  is  not,  in  any 
respect,  an  act  merely  executive.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of 
the  most  deliberative  acts  that  can  be  performed  ;  and  when  per- 
formed, has  the  effect  of  repealing  all  the  laws  operating  in  a  state 
of  peace,  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  war ;  and 
of  enacting^  as  a  rule  for  the  executive^  a  new  code  adapted  to  the 
relation  between  the  society  and  its  foreign  enemy.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  conclusion  of  peace  annuls  all  the  laws  peculiar  to  a  state 
of  war,  and  revives  the  general  laws  incident  to  a  state  of  peace. 

These  remarks  will  be  strengthened  by  adding,  tLat  treaties, 
particularly  treaties  of  peace,  have  sometimes  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing not  only  the  external  laws  of  the  society,  but  operate  also  on 
the  internal  code,  which  is  purely  municipal,  and  to  which  the  leg- 
•  ialative  authority  of  the  country  is  of  itself  competent  and  complete. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  must  be  evident,  that  although 
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the  ezeciitive  tnaj  be  a  eonrenieiit  organ  of  preliminarj  eomniii* 
nications  with  foreign  governments,  on  the  subjects  of  treaty  ot 
irar:  and  the  proper  agent  for  carrying  into  execution  the  final 
determinations  of  the  competent  authority ;  yet  it  can  have  no 
pretensions,  from  the  nature  of  the  powers  in  question  conapared 
with  the  nature  of  the  ezecuti?e  trust,  to  that  essential  ageocy 
which  gives  validity  to  such  determinations. 

It  must  be  further  evident,  that  if  these  powers  be  not  in  tbetr 
nature  purely  legislative,  they  partake  so  much  more  of  that,  than 
of  any  other  quality,  that  under  a  constitution  leaving  them  to  re* 
■ult  to  their  most  natural  department,  the  legislature  would  be 
without  a  rival  in  its  claim. 

Another  important  inference  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  powers  of 
making  war  and  treaty  being  substantially  of  a  legislative,  not  aa 
eiecutive  nature,  the  rule  of  interpreting  exceptions  strictly  muel 
narrow,  instead  of  enlarging,  executive  pretensions  on  those  enb* 
jects. 

3.  It  remains  to  be  inquired,  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  th« 
constitution  itself,  which  shows,  that  the  powers  of  making  war 
and  peace  are  considered  as  of  an  executive  nature,  and  as  coot* 
prehended  within  a  general  grant  of  executive  power. 

It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  this  appears  from  any  direct  posi- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  instrument. 

If  it  were  deducible  from  any  particular  expressions,  it  may  be 
presumed,  that  the  publication  would  have  saved  us  the  trouble  of 
the  research. 

Does  the  doctrine,  then,  result  from  the  actual  distribution  of 
powers  among  the  several  branches  of  the  government  ?  or  firoaei 
auy  fair  analogy  between  the  powers  of  war  and  treaty,  and  tbe 
enumerated  powers  vested  in  the  executive  alone  t 

Let  us  examine : 

In  the  general  distribution  of  powers,  we  find  that  of  declaring 
war  expressly  vested  in  the  congress,  where  every  other  legislative 
power  is  declared  to  be  vested ;  and  without  any  other  quaVifice- 
tion  than  what  is  common  to  every  other  legislative  act*  The  eon* 
stitutional  idea  of  this  power  would  seem  then  clearly  to  be,  that 
it  \h  of  a  legislative,  and  not  an  executive  nature. 

This  conclusion  becomes  irresistible,  when  it  is  recollected,  that 
the  constitution  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  placed  either  any 
power  legislative  in  its  nature,  entirely  among  executive  powers, 
or  any  power  executive  in  its  nature,  entirely  among  legislative 
powers,  without  charging  the  constitution,  with  that  kind  of  inter* 
mixture  and  consolidation  of  different  powers,  whieh  would  nolato 
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m  fimdatpeotal  principle  in  die  organization  of  free  governraentf. 
If  it  were  not  unnecesfarj  to  enlarge  on  tbit  topic  here,  it  could 
be  ahownt  that  the  constitution  was  originally  irindicated,  and  has 
been  coustautly  expounded,  with  a  disavowal  of  any  such  inter* 
mixture. 

The  power  of  treaties  is  vested  jointly  in  the  president  and  in 
the  senate,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  legislature.  From  this  ar^ 
rangement  merely,  there  can  be  no  inference  that  would  necessa* 
rUy  exclude  the  power  from  the  executive  class  :  since  the  senate 
is  joined  with  the  president  in  another  power,  that  of  appointing 
to  offices,  which,  an  far  as  relate  to  executive  offices  at  least,  is 
considered  as  of  an  executive  nature.  Yet  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  sufficient  indications  that  the  power  of  treaties  is  regard- 
ed by  the  constitution  as  materially  different  from  mere  executive 
power,  and  as  having  more  affinity  to  the  legislative  than  to  the 
executive  character. 

One  circumstance  indicating  this,  is  the  constitutional  regulation 
under  which  the  senate  give  their  consent  in  the  case  of  treaties. 
In  all  other  cases,  the  consent  of  the  body  is  expressed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  voices.  In  this  particular  case,  a  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  at  least  is  made  necessary,  as  a  substitute  or  compensation 
for  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  which,  on  certain  ooca- 
•ions,  could  not  be  conveniently  a  party  to  the  transaction. 

But  the  conclusive  circumstance  is,  that  treaties,  when  formed 
according  to  the  constitutional  mode,  are  confessedly  to  have  the 
force  and  operation  of  laws^  and  are  to  be  a  rule  for  the  courts  in 
controversies  between  man  and  man,  as  much  as  any  other  laws. 
They  are  even  emphatically  declared  by  the  constitution  to  be 
**  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

So  far  the  argument  from  the  constitution  is  precisely  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine.  As  little  will  be  gained  in  its  favour  from  a 
comparison  of  the  two  powers,  with  those  particularly  vested  in 
the  president  alone. 

As  there  are  but  few,  it  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  review  them 
mtt  by  one. 

**  The  president  shall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and 
**  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  when  called  into 
*'  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States.*' 

There  can  be  no  relation  worth  examining  between  this  power 
and  the  general  power  of  making  treaties.  And  instead  of  being 
analogous  to  the  power  of  declaring  war,  it  affiirds  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  powers  in  the  same 
hands.    Those  who  are  to  conduct  a  tear  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
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tbiDfs,  b«  proper  or  safe  jad^s,  whether  a  war  ought  to  be 
mmced^  continued^  or  concluded.  They  are  harred  from  the  latter 
functions  hy  a  great  principle  in  free  government,  analogous  to 
that  which  separates  the  sword  from  the  purse,  or  the  power  of 
executing  from  the  power  of  enacting  laws. 

**He  may  require  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officers 
^  in  each  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  suhject  relating 
**  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  ;  and  he  shall  have  power 
**  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United 
<<  States,  except  in  case  of  impeachment."  These  powers  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  suhject. 

**  The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  vacancies  that  may 
"  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  commiasions 
**  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session.**  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  this  power,  as  also  to  that  of  **  receiving 
"  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls.**  The  par* 
ticular  use  attempted  to  be  made  of  this  last  power  will  he  consid- 
ered in  another  place. 

**  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  shall  he  faithfully  executed, 
*'  and  shall  commission  all  officers  of  the  United  States.**  To  see 
the  laws  faithfully  executed  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  execu* 
tive  authority.  But  what  relation  has  it  to  the  power  of  making 
treaties  and  war,  that  is,  of  determining  what  the  laws  shall  be 
with  regard  to  other  nations  t  No  other  certainly  than  what  sub- 
sists between  the  powers  of  executing  and  enacting  laws ;  no  oth- 
er, consequently,  than  what  forbids  a  coaUtion  of  the  powers  in 
the  same  department. 

I  pass  over  the  few  other  specified  functions  assigned  to  the 
president,  such  as  that  of  convening  the  legislature,  dc^c.,  dec.» 
which  cannot  be  drawn  into  the  present  question. 

It  may  be  proper  however  to  take  notice  of  the  power  of  re* 
moval  from  office,  which  appears  to  have  been  adjudged  to  the 
president  hy  the  laws  establishing  the  executive  departoients ; 
and  which  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  press  into  his  service* 
To  justify  any  favourable  inference  from  this  case,  it  must  be 
shown,  that  the  powers  of  war  and  treaties  are  of  a  kindred  na- 
ture tot  the  power  of  removal,  or  at  least  are  equally  within  a  grant 
of  executive  power.  Nothing  of  this  sort  has  been  attempted, 
nor  probably  will  be  attempted.  Nothing  can  in  truth  be  clearer, 
than  that  no  analogy,  or  shade  of  analogy,  can  he  traced  between 
a  power  in  the  supreme  officer  responsible  for  the  faithful  exeta- 
tion  of  the  laws,  to  displace  a  subaltern  officer  employed  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws ;  and  a  power  to  make  treaties,  and  to  de- 
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dare  war,  such  as  these  have  been  found  to  be  in  their  nature, 
their  operation,  and  their  consequences. 

Thus  it  appears  that  by  whatever  standard  we  try  this  doctrine, 
it  must  be  condemned  as  no  less  vicious  in  theory  than  it  would  be 
dangerous  in  practice.  It  is  countenanced  neither  by  the  writers 
on  law  ;  nor  by  the  nature  of  the  powers  themselves ;  nor  by  any 
genera]  arrangements,  or  particular  expressions,  or  plausible  anal- 
ogies, to  be  found  in  the  constitution. 

Whence  then  can  the  writer  have  borrowed  it  t 

Tliere  is  but  one  answer  to  this  question. 

The  power  of  making  treaties  and  the  power  of  declaring  war, 
aie  royeU  prerogatives  in  the  British  government,  and  arc  accord- 
ingly treated  as  executive  prerogatives  by  British  commentators. 

We  shall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  the  necessity  of  this  solution 
of  the  problem,  by  looking  back  to  the  oera  of  the  constitution, 
and  satisfying  ourselves  that  the  writer  could  not  have  been  mis- 
led by  the  doctrines  maintained  by  our  own  commentators  on  our 
own  government.  That  I  may  not  ramble  beyond  prescribed  lim- 
its, I  shall  content  myself  with  an  extract  from  a  work  which  en- 
tered into  a  systematic  explanation  and  defence  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  to  which  there  has  frequently  been  ascribed  some  influ- 
ence In  conciliating  the  public  assent  to  the  government  in  the 
form  proposed.  Three  circumstances  conspire  in  giving  weight 
to  this  cotemporary  exposition.  It  was  made  at  a  time  when  no 
application  to J9er5(m5  or  measures  could  bias:  the  opinion  given 
Was  not  transiently  mentioned,  but  formally  and  critically  eluci- 
dated :  it  related  to  a  point  in  the  constitution  which  must  conse- 
quently have  been  viewed  as  of  importance  in  the  public  mind.  The 
passage  relates  to  the  power  of  making  treaties ;  that  of  declar- 
ing war,  being  arranged  with  such  obvious  propriety  among  the 
legislative  powers,  as  to  be  passed  over  without  particular  discus- 
sion. 

••  Though  several  writers  on  the  subject  of  government  place 
•*  that  power  [of  making  treaties]  in  the  class  of  executive  author^ 
••  UieSf  yet  this  is  evidently  an  arbitrary  disposition.  For  if  we 
**  attend  carefully  to  its  operation,  it  will  be  found. to  partake  more 
'*  of  the  legislative  than  of  the  executive  character,  though  it  does 
*'  not  seem  strictly  to  fall  within  the  definition  of  either  of  them. 
••  The  essence  of  the  legislative  authoiity,  is  to  enact  laws  ;  or,  in 
"  other  words,  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  society: 
"  while  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  employment  of  the  com- 
"  mon  strength,  either  for  this  purpose,  or  for  the  common  de- 
*'  fence,  teem  to  comprise  aU  the  functions  of  the  executive  magis- 
59 
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••  Iroei.  The  power  of  making  treaties  is  pUnnfy  neilher  the  oae 
•*  nor  the  other.  It  relates  neither  to  the  execution  of  the  sab- 
**sisting  laws,  nor  to  the  enacting  of  new  ones,  and  still  less 
"  to  an  exertion  of  the  common  strength.  Its  objects  are  ooo- 
"  tracts  with  foreign  nations,  which  have  the  force  ef  faw,  but  d©- 
**  rive  it  from  the  obligations  of  good  faitli.  Tbej  are  not  rules 
**  prescribed  by  the  sovereign  to  the  subject,  but  agreements  be- 
**  tween  sovereign  and  sovereign.  The  power  in  question  seems 
**  therefore  to  form  a  distinct  department,  and  to  belong  properlj 
*<  neither  to  the  legislative  nor  to  the  executive.  The  qualities 
*<  elsewhere  detailed  as  indispensable  in  the  management  of  ftir- 
"  eign  negotioHonsy  point  out  the  executive  as  the  most  fit  agent  ia 
**  those  transactions  :  whilst  the  vast  importance  of  the  trust,  and 
**  the  operation  of  treaties  06  laws^  plead  stronglj  for  the  partiei- 
**  pation  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  Irgislative  hody%  in  the  f^ee 
*«  of  making  them."     Federalist,  p.  372.* 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  remarked  on  this  commentary,  that  what- 
ever doubts  may  be  started  as  to  the  correctness  of  its  reasoning 
against  the  legislative  nature  of  the  power  to  make  treaties  ;  it  is 
tkar^  consistent f  and  confident^  in  deciding  that  the  power  isplotn^ 
mad  emdently  not  an  executive  power. 
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Tbb  doctrine  which  has  been  examined,  is  pregnant  with  infer- 
ences, and  consequences,  against  which  no  ramparts  in  the  consti- 
tution could  defend  the  public  liberty,  or  scarcely  the  forms  of  re- 
publican government.  Were  it  once  established  that  the  powers 
of  war  and  treaty  are  in  their  nature  executive ;  that  so  far  as 
they  are  not  by  strict  constmction  transferred  to  the  legislature, 
they  actually  belong  to  the  executive ;  that  of  eourse  all  powers 
not  less  executive  in  their  nature  than  those  powers,  if  not  grant- 
ed to  the  legislature,  may  be  claimed  by  the  executive  ;  if  grant- 
ed, are  to  be  taken  strictly^  with  a  residuary  right  in  the  execa- 
tive  ;  or,  as  will  hereaAer  appear,  perhaps  claimed  as  a  concurrent 
right  by  the  executive ;  and  no  citizen  could  any  longer  guess  at 
the  character  of  the  government  under  which  he  lives;  the  most 
penetrating  jurist  would  be  unable  to  scan  the  extent  of  construc- 
tive prerogative. 

Leaving  however  to  the  leisure  of  the  reader,  deductions  which 
the  author«  having  omitted,  might  not  choose  to  own.     1  proceed 

•  No.  75,  wriuea  by  Mr.  HubOml 
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to  the  examinatioB  of  one,  wttb  which  that  Itbertj  eaanot  be 
taken. 

**  However  true  it  may  be,  (says  he,)  that  the  right  of  the  legit* 
**  lata  re  to  declare  war  includes  the  right  ofjudgingy  whether  the 
^  legislature  be  under  obligations  to  make  war  or  not,  it  will 
**  not  follow  that  the  executive  is  tit  any  case  excluded  from  a  siwd" 
**  iar  right  of  judging  in  the  execution  of  its  own  functions.*' 

A  material  erroor  of  the  writer,  in  this  application  of  hit  doe« 
trine,  lies  in  his  shrinking  from  its  regular  consequences.  Had 
he  stuck  to  his  principle  in  its  full  extent,  and  reasoned  from  it 
without  restraint,  he  would  only  have  had  to  defend  himself  against 
kit  opponents.  By  yielding  the  great  point,  that  the  right  to  de>* 
dare  war  though  to  be  taken  strictly  includes  the  right  to  judget 
whether  the  nation  be  under  obligations  to  make  war  or  not,  he 
it  compelled  to  defend  his  argument,  not  only  against  otherty 
but  against  himself  also.  Observe,  how  he  struggles  in  his  own 
loilt. 

He  had  before  admitted,  that  the  right  to  declare  war  is  rested 
in  the  legislature.  He  here  admits,  that  the  right  to  declare  war 
inehides  the  right  to  judge,  whether  the  United  States  be  obliged, 
to  declare  war  or  not.  Can  the  inference  be  avoided,  that  the 
executive,  iustead  of  having  a  similar  right  to  judge,  In  as  much 
excluded  from  the  right  to  judge  as  from  the  right  to  declare  t 

If  the  right  to  declare  war  be  an  exception  out  of  the  general 
grant  to  the  executive  power,  every  thing  included  in  the  right 
must  be  included  in  the  exception  ;  and,  being  included  in  the  ez« 
ception«  is  excluded  from  the  graut. 

He  cannot  disentangle  himself  by  considering  the  right  of  the 
executive  to  judge  as  concurrent  with  that  of  the  legislature :  for 
if  the  executive  have  a  concurrent  right  to  judge,  and  the  right  to 
jadge  be  included  in  (it  is  in  fact  the  very  essence  of)  the  right  to 
declare,  he  must  go  on  and  say,  that  the  executive  hat  a  concui^ 
rent  right  also  to  declare.  And  then,  what  will  he  do  with'  hit 
other  admission,  that  the  power  to  declare  is  an  exception  out  of 
the  executive  power  1 

Perhaps  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  creep  out  of  the  difficaltjr 
Uirough  the  words,  **  in  the  execution  of  its  functions.''  Here* 
again,  he  must  equally  fail. 

Whatever  difhculties  may  arise  in  defining  the  executive  author- 
ity in  particular  cases,  there  can  be  none  in  deciding  on  an  au- 
thority clearly  placed  by  the  constitution  in  another  department 
In  this  ease,  the  constitution  hat  decided  what  thall  not  be  deemed 
an  executive  authority ;  though  it  may  not  have  clearly  decided  iu 
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mrtry  cue  what  shall  be  so  deemed.  The  declaiiag  of 
pressly  made  a  legislative  function.  The  judging  of  the  obKgSf- 
tions  to  make  war,  is  admitted  to  be  included  as  a  legislatiTe  fuDC- 
tiiitt.  Whenever,  then,  a  question  occurs,  whether  war  shall  be 
declared,  or  whether  public  stipulations  require  it,  the  questioo 
necessarily  belongs  to  the  department  to  which  those  functions  be- 
long....and  no  other  department  can  be  in  the  exectUian  of  Us  Tpr^ftr 
functions,  if  it  should  undertake  to  decide  such  a  question. 

There  can  be  no  refuge  against  this  conclusion,  but  in  the  pre* 
text  of  a  concurrent  right  in  both  departments  to  judge  of  the  obli- 
gations to  declare  war ;  and  this  must  be  intended  by  the  writer, 
when  he  says,  *'  It  will  not  follow,  that  the  executive  is  excluded 
'*  tit  any  case  from  a  similar  right  of  judging,*'  ^c. 

As  this  is  the  ground  on  which  the  ultimate  defence  is  to  b# 
made,  and  which  must  either  be  maintained,  or  the  works  erecteil 
on  it  demolished ;  it  will  be  proper  to  give  its  strength  a  fair  trial. 

It  has  heen  seen,  that  the  idea  of  a  concurrent  right  is  at  vari- 
ance with  other  ideas,  advanced  or  admitted  by  the  writer.  Lay- 
ing aside,  fur  the  present,  that  consideration,  it  seems  impossible 
to  avoid  concluding,  that  if  the  executive,  as  such,  has  a  concur- 
rent right  with  the  legislature  to  judge  of  obligations  to  declare 
war,  and  the  right  to  judge  be  essentially  included  in  the  right  to 
declare,  it  must  have  the  same  concurrent  right  to  declare,  as  it 
has  to  judge  ;  and,  by  another  analogy,  the  same  right  to  judge  of 
other  causes  of  war,  as  of  the  particular  cause  found  in  a  publie 
stipulation.  So  that  whenever  the  executive,  tit  the  course  of  its 
functions^  shall  meet  with  these  cases,  it  must  either  infer  an  equal 
authority  in  all,  or  acknowledge  its  want  of  authority  in  any. 

If  any  doubt  can  remain,  or  rather  if  any  doubt  could  ever  hate 
arisen,  which  side  of  the  alternative  ought  to  be  embraced,  it  can 
be  with  those  only  who  overlook  or  reject  some  of  the  most  obvi* 
ous  and  essential  truths  in  political  science. 

The  power  to  judge  of  the  causes  of  war,  as  involved  in  the 
power  to  declare  war,  is  expressly  vested,  where  all  other  legisla- 
tive powers  are  vested,  that  is,  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  consequently  determined  by  the  constitution  to  be  a  Ugtskttive 
pouter.  Now,  omitting  the  inquiry  here,  in  what  respects  a  com- 
pound power  may  be  partly  legislative,  and  partly  executive,  and 
accordingly  vested  partly  in  the  one,  and  partly  in  the  other  de- 
partment, or  jointly  in  both  ;  a  remark  used  on  another  occasion 
is  equally  conclusive  on  this,  that  the  same  power  cannot  belong* 
f'jt  the  whole,  to  both  departments,  or  be  properly  so  vested  as  to 
operate  separately  in  each.     Still  more  evident  is  it,  that  the  sama 
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specific  fimctum  or  act^  cannot  possibly  belong  to  tbe  two  depart* 
ments,  and  be  separately  exercisable  by  each. 

Legislative  power  may  he  concurrently  vested  in  different  ]egis« 
lative  bodies.  Executive  powers  may  be  .concurrently  vested  in 
different  executive  magistrates.  In  legislative  acts  the  executive 
may  have  a  participation,  as  in  the  qualified  negative  on  the  laws. 
In  executive  acts,  the  legislature,  or  at  least  a  branch  of  it,  may 
participate,  as  in  the  appointment  to  offices.  Arrangements  of 
this  sort  are  familiar  in  theory,  as  well  as  in  practice.  But  an  in- 
dependent exercise  of  an  executive  act  by  the  legislature  alone^  or 
of  a  legislative  act  by  the  executive  alone^  one  or  other  of  which 
must  happen  in  every  case  where  the  same  act  is  exercisable  by 
each,  and  the  latter  of  which  would  happen  in  the  case  urged  by 
tbe  writer,  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  first  and  best  maxims  of  a 
If  ell-organized  government,  and  ought  never  to  be  founded  in  a 
forced  construction,  much  less  in  opposition  to  a  fair  one.  Instan- 
ces, it  is  true,  may  be  discovered  among  ourselves,  where  this  max- 
im has  not  been  faithfully  pursued  ;  but  being  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  errours,  they  confirm,  rather  than  impeach  the  truth 
and  value  of  the  maxim. 

It  may  happen  also,  that  different  independent  departments,  tbe 
legislative  and  executive,  for  example,  may,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions,  interpret  the  constitution  differently,  and  thence 
lay  claim  each  to  the  same  power.  This  difference  of  opinion  is 
an  inconvenience  not  entirely  to  be  avoided.  It  results  from  what 
may  be  called,  if  it  be  thought  fit,  a  concurrent  right  to  expound 
the  constitution.  But  this  species  of  concurrence  is  obviously  and 
radically  different  from  that  in  question.  The  former  supposes 
the  constitution  to  have  given  the  power  to  one  department  only ; 
and  the  doubt  to  be,  to  which  it  has  been  given.  The  latter  sup- 
poses it  to  belong  to  both  ;  and  that  it  may  be  exercised  by  either 
or  both,  according  to  the  course  of  exigencies. 

A  concurrent  authority  in  two  independent  departments,  to  per- 
form the  same  function  with  respect  to  the  same  thing,  would  be 
as  awkward  in  practice,  as  it  is  unnatural  in  theory. 

If  the  legislature  and  executive  have  both  a  right  to  judge  of 
the  obligations  to  make  war  or  not,  it  must  sometimes  happen* 
though  not  at  present,  that  they  will  judge  differently.  The  exucH- 
tive  may  proceed  to  consider  the  question  to-day  ;  may  determine 
that  the  United  States  are  not  bound  to  take  part  in  a  war,  and, 
in  the  execution  of  its  functions^  proclaim  that  determination  to  all 
the  world.  To-morrow,  the  legislature  may  follow  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  same  subject ;  may  determine  that  the  obligations 
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impo&e  war  on  the  United  States,  and,  in  the  exeetriim  of  it$  fime- 
tians^  enter  into  a  constitutional  declaration,  expressly  contradicting 
the  constitutional  proclamation* 

In  what  light  does  this  present  the  constitution  to  the  people 
who  established  it  ?  In  what  light  would  it  present  to  the  world 
a  nation,  thus  speaking,  through  two  diflferent  organs,  equally 
constitutional  and  authentic,  two  opposite  languages,  on  the  same 
subject,  and  under  the  same  existing  circumstances  t 

But  it  is  not  with  the  legislative  rights  alone  that  this  doctrioe 
interferes.  The  rights  of  the  judiciary  may  be  equally  invaded. 
For  it  is  clear  that  if  a  right  declared  by  the  constitntion  to  be 
legislative,  and  actually  vested  by  it  in  the.  legislature,  leaves,  not- 
withstanding, a  similar  right  in  the  executive,  whenever  a  case 
for  exercising  it  occurs,  in  the  course  of  its  functions;  a  right  de- 
clared to  be  judiciary  and  vested  in  that  department  may,  on 
the  same  principles,  be  assumed  and  exercised  by  the  executire 
in  the  course  of  its  functions ;  and  it  is  evident  that  occasions  aod 
pretexts  for  the  latter  interference  may  be  as  frequent  as  for  the  for- 
mer. So  again  the  judiciary  department  may  find  equal  occasions 
in  the  execution  of  its  functions,  for  usurping  the  authorities  of 
the  executive ;  and  the  legislature  for  stepping  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  both.  And  thus  all  the  powers  of  government,  of  whick 
a  partition  is  so  carefully  made  among  the  several  branches,  woald 
be  throwYi  into  absolute  hatchpot,  and  exposed  to  a  general 
scramble. 

It  is  time  however  for  the  writer  himself  to  be  heard,  in  defence 
of  his  text.     His  comment  is  in  the  words  following : 

**  If  the  legislature  have  a  right  to  make  war  on  the  one  band, 
*^  it  is  on  the  other  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  preserve  peace, 
*'  till  war  is  declared ;  and  in  fulfilling  that  duty,  it  must  nece»- 
*'  sarily  possess  a  right  of  judging  what  is  the  nature  of  the  oMi- 
<*gations  which  the  treaties  of  the  country  impose  on  the  govern- 
**ment;  and  when,  in  pursuance  of  this  right,  it  has  concluded 
**  that  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  neutrality,  it 
'*  becomes  both  its  province  and  its  duty  to  enforce  the  laws  inei- 
**  dent  to  that  state  of  the  nation.  The  executive  is  charged  with 
>*  the  execution  of  all  laws,  the  laws  of  nations,  as  well  as  the 
**  municipal  law  which  recognises  and  adopts  those  laws.  It  is 
**  consequently  bound,  by  faithfully  executing  the  laws  of  neutrali- 
**  ty,  when  that  is  the  state  of  the  nation,  to  avoid  giving  a  cause 
*'  of  war  to  foreign  powers." 

To  do  full  justice  to  this  masterpiece  of  logic,  the  reader  most 
have  the  patience  to  follow  it  step  by  step. 
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If  th4  Ugislatwre  have  a  right  to  make  war  on  the  ome  hamdt  ii  m, 
on  the  other ^  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  preserve  peace  till  war  is  d^ 
dared. 

It  will  be  observed  that  here  is  an  explicit  and  peremptorj  a»- 
•ertioD,  that  it  is  the  dutif  of  the  executive  to  preserve  peace  till  war 
is  declared. 

And  in  fulfilling  that  duty  it  must  necessarily  possess  a  right  rf 
judging  what  is  the  nature  of  the  obligations  which  the  treaties  of  the 
country  impose  on  the  government :  That  is  to  say,  in  fulfilling  the 
duty  to  preserve  peace^  it  must  necessarily  possess  the  right  to  judge 
ViheXh^T peace  ought  to  he  preserved;  in  other  words,  whether  its 
duty  should  be  performed.  Can  words  express  a  flatter  contradio- 
tion  ?  It  is  self-evident  that  the  duty  iq  this  case  is  so  far  from 
necessarily  implying  the  right  that  it  necessarily  excludes  it. 

And  when  in  pursuance  of  this  right  it  has  concluded  thai  there  is 
nothing  in  them  (obligations)  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  neutrality^ 
IT  BECOMES  both  its  province  and  its  duty  to  enforce  the  laws  incident 
to  that  state  of  the  nation. 

And  what  if  it  should  conclude  that  there  is  something  incoosif- 
tent  ?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the  province  and  duty  of  the  executive  to 
enforce  the  same  laws  1  Say  it  is,  you  destroy  the  right  to  judge. 
Say  it  is  not,  you  cancel  the  duty  to  preserve  peace,  till  war  u 
declared. 

Take  this  sentence  in  connexion  with  the  preceding,  and  the 
contradictions  are  multiplied.  Take  it  by  itself,  and  it  makes  the 
right  to  judge  and  conclude,  whether  war  be  obligatory,  absolute 
and  operative ;  and  the  duty  to  preserve  peace  subordinate  and 
conditional. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  by  the  attentive  reader,  that  the 
term  peace  in  the  first  clause  has  been  silently  exchanged  in  the 
present  one,  for  the  term  neutrality.  Nothing  however  is  gained 
by  shifting  the  terms.  Neutrality  means  peace,  with  an  allusion 
to  the  circumstance  of  other  nations  being  at  war.  The  term  has 
DO  reference  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  treaties  or  alli- 
ances between  the  nation  at  peace  and  the  nations  at  war.  The 
laws  incident  to  a  state  of  neutrality,  are  the  laws  incident  to  a 
state  of  peace,  with  such  circumstantial  modifications  only  as  are 
required  by  the  new  relation  of  the  nations  at  war :  until  war 
therefore  be  duly  authorized  by  the  United  States,  they  are  as  oc- 
tudUy  neutral  when  other  nations  are  at  war,  as  they  are  at  peace 
(if  such  a  distinction  in  the  terms  is  to  be  kept  up)  when  other 
nations  are  not  at  war.  The  existence  of  eventual  engagements 
which  can  only  take  effect  on  the  declaration  of  the  legislature, 
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eainiot,  without  that  declaration,  change  the  actual  state  of  tbe 
country,  any  more  in  the  eye  of  the  executive  than  in  the  eje  of 
the  judiciary  department.  The  laws  to  be  the  guide  of  both,  re- 
main the  same  to  each,  and  the  same  to  both. 

Nor  would  more  be  gained  by  allowing  the  writer  to  define^ 
than  to  shift  the  term  neutrality.  For  suppose,  if  you  please, 
tbe  existence  of  obligations  to  join  in  war  to  be  inconsistent  with 
neutrality,  the  question  returns  upon  him,  what  laws  are  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  executive,  until  effect  shall  be  given  to  those  obliga- 
tions by  the  declaration  of  the  legislature?  Are  they  to  be  the 
laws  incident  to  those  obligations,  that  is,  incident  to  war  ?  How- 
ever strongly  the  doctrines  or  deductions  of  the  writer  may  tend 
to  this  point,  it  will  not  be  avowed.  Are  the  laws  to  be  enforced 
by  the  executive,  then,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  to  be  the  same  as 
if  DO  such  obligations  existed  1  Admit  this,  which  your  roust  ad- 
mit, if  you  reject  the  other  alternative,  and  the  argument  lancb 
precisely  where  it  embarked....in  the  position,  that  it  is  the  abso- 
lute duty  of  the  executive  in  aU  cases  to  preserve  peace  till  war  h 
declared,  not  that  it  is  **  to  become  the  province  and  duty  of  the 
**  executive*'  after  it  has  concluded  that  there  is  nothing  in  those 
obligations  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  peace  and  neutrality.  The 
right  to  judge  and  conclude  therefore,  so  solemnly  maintained  in 
the  text,  is  lost  in  the  comment. 

We  shall  see,  whether  it  can  be  reinstated  by  what  follows: 

Tlie  executive  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  all  laws,  the  laws  of 
nations  as  well  as  tite  municipal  law  which  recognises  and  adopts  thostk 
laws.  It  is  consequently  bound,  by  faithfully  executing  the  laws  of 
neutrality  when  that  is  the  state  of  the  nation,  to  avoid  giving  cause 
of  war  to  foreign  powers. 

The  first  sentence  is  a  truth,  but  nothing  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. The  last  is  partly  true  in  its  proper  meaning,  but  totally  un- 
true in  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  That  the  executive  is  bound 
faithfully  to  execute  the  laws  of  neutrality,  whilst  those  laws  con- 
tinue unaltered  by  the  competent  authority,  is  true ;  but  not  for 
the  reason  here  given,  to  wit,  to  avoid  giving  cause  of  war  to  for- 
eign powers.  It  is  bound  to  the  faithful  execution  of  these  as  of 
all  other  laws  internal  and  external,  by  the  nature  of  its  trust  and 
the  sanction  of  its  oath,  even  if  turbulent  citizens  should  consider 
its  so  doing  as  a  cause  of  war  at  home,  or  unfriendly  nations 
should  consider  its  so  doing  as  a  cause  of  war  abroad.  Tbe  duty 
of  the  executive  to  preserve  external  peace,  can  no  more  suspend 
the  force  of  external  laws,  than  its  duty  to  preserve  internal  peace 
can  suspend  the  force  of  municipal  laws. 
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It  is  eertaiQ  that  a  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  neutralitjr 
may  tend  as  much  in  some  cases,  to  incur  war  from  one  quarter, 
as  in  others  to  avoid  war  from  other  quarters.  The  ezecuti?e 
must  nevertheless  execute  the  laws  of  neutralitj  whilst  in  force, 
and  leave  it  to  the  legislature  to  decide,  whether  they  ought  to  be 
altered  or  not.  The  executive  has  no  other  discretion  than  to  con- 
vene and  give  information  to  the  legislature  on  occasions  that  maj 
demand  it ;  and  whilst  this  discretion  is  duly  exercised,  the  trust 
of  the  executive  is  satisfied,  and  that  department  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  consequences.  It  could  not  be  made  responsible  for 
them  without  vesting  it  with  the  legislative  as  well  as  with  the  ex- 
ecutive trust. 

These  remarks  are  obvious  and  conclusive,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  expression  **  laws  of  neutrality"  means  simply  what  the 
words  im{K>rt,  and  what  alone  they  can  mean,  to  give  force  or 
colour  to  the  inference  of  the  writer  from  his  own  premises.  As 
the  inference  itself  however,  in  its  pntper  meaning,  does  nut  ap- 
proach towards  his  avowed  object,  which  is  to  work  out  a  prerog- 
ative for  the  executive  to  judge,  in  common  with  the  legislature, 
whether  there  be  cause  of  war  or  not  in  a  public  obligation,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  **  in  faithfully  executing  the  laws  of  neutrali- 
**  ty,''  an  exercise  of  that  prerogative  was  meant  to  be  included. 
On  this  supposition  the  inference,  as  will  have  been  seen,  does  not 
result  from  his  own  premises,  and  has  been  already  so  amply  dis- 
cussed, and,  it  is  conceived,  so  clearly  disproved,  that  not  a  word 
more  can  be  necessary  on  this  branch  of  his  argument. 


No.  III. 

In  order  to  give  colour  to  a  right  in  the  executive  to  exercise 
the  legislative  power  of  judgiug,  whether  there  be  a  cause  of  war 
in  a  public  8tipulation....two  other  arguments  are  subjoined  by  the 
writer  to  that  last  examined. 

The  first  is  simply  this :  •«  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  ex- 
"ecutive  to  judge  of  and  interpret  those  articles  of  our  treaties 
"  which  give  to  France  particular  privileges,  in  order  to  the  enforce 
" ment  of  those  privileges:^*  from  which  it  is  atated,  as  a  necesnury 
consequence,  that  the  executive  has  certain  other  rights,  among 
which  is  the  right  in  question. 

This  argument  is  answered  by  a  very  obvious  distinction.  The 
first  right  is  essential  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  as  a  law  in 
Uperaiion^  and  interferes  with  no  right  vested  in  another  depart- 
60 
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ment    The  second,  viz.,  the  ri^ht  in  question,  is  not  essential   to 

the  execntinn  of  the  treaty,  or  any  other  law :  on  the  contrary, 
the  article  to  which  the  right  is  appHed  cannot,  as  has  been  shown, 
from  the  very  nature  of  it,  be  in  operation  as  a  law,  without  a  pre- 
vious declaration  of  the  le^rislature ;  und  all  the  laws  to  be  enforce 
ed  by  the  executive  remain,  in  the  mean  time,  precisely  the  same, 
whatever  be  the  dispositiiui  or  judgment  of  the  executive.  This 
fecond  right  would  also  interfere  with  a  right  acknowledged  to  be- 
10  the  legislative  department. 

If  n(»thing  else  could  suggest  this  distinction  to  the  writer,  be 
ought  to  have  been  reminded  of  it  by  his  own  words,  '*  in  order  to 
"  the  enforcement  of  those  privileges.".... Was  it  in  order  to  the  a*- 
farcement  of  the  article  of  guaranty,  that  the  right  is  ascribed  to 
the  executive  ? 

The  other  of  the  two  arguments  reduces  itself  into  the  follow- 
ing form  :  the  executive  has  the  right  to  receive  pubHc  ministers  ; 
this  right  includes  the  right  of  deciding,  in  the  case  of  a  revolu- 
tion, whether  the  new  g<}vernment,  sending  the  minister,  oug^ht  to 
be  recognised,  or  not  ;  and  this,  again,  the  right  to  give  or  refuse 
operation  to  preexisting  treaties. 

The  power  of  the  legislature  to  declare  war,  and  judge  of  the 
causes  for  declaring  it,  is  one  of  the  most  express  and  explicit 
parts  of  the  constitution.  To  endeavour  to  abridge  or  crfect  it  by 
strained  inferences,  and  by  hypothetical  or  singular  occurrences, 
naturally  warns  the  reader  of  some  lurking  fallacy. 

The  words  of  the  constitution  are,  **  He  (the  president)  shall 
"  receive  nmbassad<»rs,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls."  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  examine,  what  would  be  the  precise  extent 
and  effect  of  this  function  in  various  cases  which  fancy  may  sug- 
gest, or  which  time  may  produce.  It  will  be  more  proper  to  ob- 
serve, in  geriernf,  and  every  candid  reader  will  second  the  observa- 
tion, that  little,  if  any  tiling,  more  was  intended  by  the  clause,  than 
to  provide  for  a  particular  mode  of  communication,  almost  grown 
into  a  right  among  modern  naticms ;  by  pointing  out  the  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  most  proper  for  the  ceremony  of  adroit- 
ting  public  ministers,  of  examining  their  credentials,  and  of  au- 
thenticating their  title  to  the  privileges  annexed  to  their  character 
by  the  law  of  nations.  This  being  the  apparent  design  of  the 
constitution,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  magnify  the  function 
into  an  important  prerogative,  even  where  no  rights  of  other  de- 
partments could  be  affected  by  it. 

To  show  that  the  view  here  given  of  the  clause  is  not  a  new  con- 
struction, invented  or  strained  for  a  particular  occasion....!  will 
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take  the  libertj  of  recurring  to  the  eotemporarj  work  alreadj 
quoted,  which  contaitib  the  obvious  and  original  gloss  put  on  this 
part  of  the  constitution  by  its  friends  and  advocates. 

**  The  president  is  also  to  be  authorized  to  receive  ambassadors 
*<  and  other  public  ministers.  This,  though  it  has  been  a  rich 
'*  theme  of  declamation,  is  more  a  matter  of  dignity  than  of  ou- 
*'  thority.  It  is  a  circumstance,  that  will  be  toithout  consequence  in 
'*  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  it  is  far  more  con* 
<•  veoient  that  it  should  be  arranged  in  this  manner,  than  that  there 
**  should  be  a  necessity  for  convening  the  legislature  or  one  of  its 
•*  branches  upon  every  arrival  of  a  foreign  minister,  though  it  were 
•*  merely  to  take  the  place  of  a  departed  predecessor."  Fed.  p.346.* 

Had  it  been  foretold  in  the  year  1788  when  this  work  was  pub- 
lished, that  before  the  end  of  the  year  1793,  a  writer,  assuming  the 
merit  of  being  a  friend  to  the  constitution,  would  appear,  aVid 
gravely  maintain,  that  this  function,  which  was  to  be  without  con" 
sequence  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  might  have  the 
consequence  of  deciding  on  the  validity  of  revolutions  in  favour  of 
liberty,  **  of  putting  the  United  States  in  a  condition  to  become 
*•  an  associate  in  war"....nay,  **  of  laying  the  legislature  under  an 
«« obligcUion  of  declaring  war,"  what  would  have  been  thought  and 
•aid  of  so  visionary  a  prophet  1  ♦ 

The  moderate  opponents  of  the  constitution  would  probably 
have  disowned  his  extravagance.  By  the  advocates  of  the  con* 
stitution,  his  prediction  must  have  been  treated  as  '*  an  experiment 
**  on  public  credulity,  dictated  either  by  a  deliberate  intention  to 
**  deceive,  or  by  the  overflowings  of  a  zeal  too  intemperate  to  be 
"  ingenuous." 

But  how  does  it  follow  from  the  function  to  receive  ambassadors 
and  other  public  ministers,  that  so  consequential  a  prerogative 
may  be  exercised  by  the  executive  ?  When  a  foreign  minister 
presents  himself,  two  questions  immediately  arise:  Are  his  cre- 
dentials from  the  existing  and  acting  government  of  his  country! 
Are  they  properly  authenticated  1  These  questions  belong  of  ne- 
cessity to  the  executive  ;  but  they  involve  no  cognizance  of  the 
question,  whether  those  exercising  the  government  have  the  right 
along  with  the  possession.  This  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  to  the 
nation  alone,  on  whom  the  government  operates.  The  questions 
before  the  executive  are  merely  questions  of  fact ;  and  the  execu- 
tive would  have  precisely  the  same  right,  c»r  rather  be  under  the 
same  necessity  of  deciding  them,  if  its  function  was  simply  to  re- 
ceive mtkaui  <my  discr§tum  to  reject  public  ministers.    It  is  evidentt 
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tbereibre,  that  tf  the  ezecatiTe  has  a  right  to  reject  a  paUic  mio* 
ifter,  it  must  be  founded  on  some  other  consideration  than  a  change 
in  the  go?ernment,  or  the  newness  of  the  government ;  and  coo« 
tequently  a  ri^ht  to  refuse  to  acknoi% ledge  a  new  government  can- 
not be  implied  by  the  right  to  refuse  a  public  minister. 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  may  be  caiies  in  which  a  respect  to 
the  (general  principles  of  liberty,  the  essential  rights  of  the  people, 
or  the  overruling  sentiments  of  humanity,  might  require  a  govern* 
ment,  whether  new  or  old,  to  be  treated  as  an  illegitimate  despot* 
ism.  Such  are  in  fact  discussed  and  admitted  by  the  most  ap» 
proved  authorities.  But  they  are  great  and  eztraordinarj  caaesi 
by  no  means  submitted  to  so  limited  an  organ  of  the  national  wiU 
as  the  executive  of  the  United  States ;  and  certainly  not  to  be 
brought  by  any  torture  of  words,  within  the  right  to  receive  am* 
bassadors. 

Thiit  the  authority  of  the  executive  does  not  extend  to  a  qaee^ 
tion,  whether  an  existing  government  ought  to  be  recognised  or 
not,  will  sjtill  more  clearly  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  next 
inference  of  the  writer,  to  wit :  that  tbei  executive  has  a  right  to 
give  or  refuse  activity  and  operation  to  preexisting  treaties. 

If  there  he  a  principle  that  ought  not  to  be  questioned  within 
the  United  States,  it  is,  that  every  nation  has  a  right  to  abolish 
an  old  government  and  establish  a  new  one.  This  principle  is  not 
only  recorded  in  every  public  archive,  written  in  every  Americas 
heart,  and  sealed  with  the  blood  of  a  host  of  American  martyrs: 
but  is  the  only  lawful  tenure  by  which  the  United  States  bold  their 
existence  as  a  nation. 

It  is  a  principle  incorporated  with  the  above,  that  govemmests 
are  et}tablished  for  the  national  good,  and  are  organs  of  the  na- 
tional will. 

From  these  two  principles  results  a  third,  that  treaties  formed 
by  the  government,  are  treaties  of  the  nation,  unless  otherwise  ex- 
pressed ill  the  treaties. 

Another  consequence  is,  that  a  nation,  by  exercising  the  right  of 
changing  the  organ  of  its  will,  can  neither  disengage  itself  from 
the  obligations,  nor  forfeit  the  benefits  of  its  treaties.  This  is  a 
truth  of  vast  importance,  and  happily  rests  with  sufficient  firmness, 
on  its  own  authorify.  To  silence  or  prevent  cavil,  I  insert,  how- 
ever, the  following  extracts  :  **  Since  then  such  a  treaty  (a  treaty 
*•  TioX  personal  to  the  sovereign)  directly  relates  to  the  body  of  the 
*^  state,  it  subsists  though  the  form  of  the  republic  happens  to  be 
«*  changed,  and  though  it  should  be  even  tpensfbrmed  into  a  moa- 
*«arcliy...,for  the  state  and  the  nation  are  always  the  same,  what- 
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*^eT«r  chatif;es  are  made  in  the  form  of  the  go7ernmeDt...*and  the 
**  treatj  concluded  with  the  nation,  remains  in  force  as  long  as  tha 
*' nation  exists.  "....Vatel,  B.  II,  §  85.  ''It  follows  that  as  a 
*'  treatj,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  a  democratic  go?ernroent 
*'  into  a  monarchy,  continues  in  force  with  the  new  king,  io  like 
*'  manner,  if  a  Monarchy  becomes  a  repuhUcy  the  treatj  made  with 
**the  king  does  not  expire  on  that  account,  unless  it  was  manifest*- 
**lj  personal.'*....Burlam.  part  IV,  c.  IX,  §  16,  tl  6. 

As  a  change  of  government  then  makes  no  change  in  the  obli- 
gations  or  rights  of  the  partj  to  a  treatj,  it  is  clear  that  the  ez^ 
ecutive  can  have  no  more  right  to  suspend  or  prevent  the  opera- 
tion,  of  a  treatj,  on  account  of  the  change,  than  to  suspend  or 
prevent  the  operation,  where  no  such  change  has  happened.  Nor 
can  it  have  anj  more  right  to  suspend  the  operation  of  a  treatj 
in  ibrce  as  a  law,  than  to  suspend  the  operation  of  anj  other  law. 

The  logic  emplojed  bj  the  writer  on  this  occasion,  will  be  best 
understood  bj  accommodating  to  it  the  language  of  a  proclama- 
tion, founded  on  the  prerogative  and  policj  of  suspending  the 
treatj  with  France. 

Whereas  a  treatj  was  concluded  on  the daj  of 

between  the  United  States  and  the  French  nation,  through  the 
kinglj  government,  which  was  then  the  organ  of  its  will :  and 
ivhereas  the  said  nation  hath  since  exercised  its  right  (nowise 
abridged  bj  the  said  treatj)  of  changing  the  organ  of  its  will,  bj 
abolishing  the  said  kinglj  government,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  the  people,  and  establishing  a  republican 
in  lieu  thereof,  as  most  favourable  to  the  public  happiness,  and 
best  suited  to  the  genius  of  a  people  become  sensible  of  their 
rights  and  ashamed  of  their  chains :  and  whereas,  bj  the  consti- 
totion  of  the  United  States,  the  executive  is  authorized  to  receive 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls:  and  whereas 
a  public  minister,  dulj  appointed  and  commissioned  bj  the  new 
republic  of  France,  hath  arrived  and  presented  himself  to  the  ex- 
ecutive, in  order  to  be  received  in  his  proper  character,  now  be  it 
known,  that  bj  virtue  of  the  said  right  vested  in  the  executive  to 
receive  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  of 
the  rights  included  therein,  the  executive  hath  refused  to  receive 
the  said  minister  from  the  said  republic,  and  hath  therebj  caused 
the  activitj  and  operation  of  all  treaties  with  the  French  nation, 
kitherio  in  force  as  supreme  laws  of  the  land^  to  be  suspended  until 
the  executive,  bj  taking  off  the  said  suspension,  shall  revive  tke 
aame ;  of  which  all  persons  concerned  are  to  take  notice  at  their 
peril. 
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The  writer,  as  if  beginning  to  fee]  that  he  was  grasping  at  more 
than  he  cuuld  hold,  endeavours  all  of  a  sudden  to  squeeze  his  doc- 
trine into  a  smaller  size,  and  a  less  vulnerable  shape.  The  reader 
shall  see  the  operation  in  his  own  words. 

"  And  where  a  treaty  antecedently  exists  between  the  United 
**  States  and  such  nation,  [a  nation  whose  governraent  has  under- 
*'  gone  a  revolution,]  that  right  [the  right  of  judging,  whether  the 
**  new  rulers  ought  to  be  recognised  or  not]  involves  the  power  of 
**  giving  operation  or  not  to  such  treaty.  For  until  the  new  goT- 
'*  eminent  is  acknowledged,  the  treaties  between  the  natiutra  as 
**far  at  least  as  regards /nc&^'c  rights,  are  of  course  suspended." 

This  qUfTlification  of  the  suspending  power,  though  reluctant]/ 
and  inexplicitly  made,  was  prudent,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because 
it  is  pretty  evident  thai  private  rights,  whether  of  judiciary  or  ex- 
ecutive cognizance,  may  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  agency 
of  the  foreign  government ;  and  therefore  would  not  be  suspend- 
ed, of  course,  by  a  rejection  of  that  agency  :  secondly,  because 
the  judiciary,  being  an  independent  department,  and  acting  under 
an  oath  to  pursue  the  law  of  treaties  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  might  not  readily  f4>l|ow  the  executive  example  ;  and  a  right 
in  one  expositor  of  treaties,  to  consider  them  as  not  in  force,  whilst 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  another  expositor  to  consider  them  as  im 
force,  would  be  a  pheni)menon  not  so  easy  to  be  explained.  In- 
deed, as  the  doctrine  stands  qualified,  it  leaves  the  executive  the 
right  of  suspending  the  law  of  treaties  in  relation  to  rights  of  one 
description,  without  exempting  it  from  the  duty  of  enforcing  it  in 
relation  to  rights  of  another  description. 

But  the  writer  is  embarked  in  so  unsound  an  argument,  that 
he  does  not  save  the  rest  of  his  inference  by  this  sacrifice  of  one 
half  of  it.  It  is  not  true,  that  all  public  rights  are  of  course  sus- 
pended by  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  government,  or  even 
by  a  suspension  of  the  government.  And  in  the  next  place,  the 
right  in  question  does  not  follow  from  the  necessary  suspension 
of  public  rights,  in  consequence  of  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
government. 

Public  rights  are  of  two  sorts :  those  which  require  the  agency 
of  government;  those  which  may  be  carried  into  effect  without 
that  agency. 

As  public  rights  are  the  rights  of  the  nation,  not  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  is  clear,  that  wherever  they  can  be  made  good  to  the  na- 
tion, without  the  office  of  government,  they  are  not  suspended  by 
the  want  of  an  acknowledged  government}  or  even  by  the  want 
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of  an  existing  government ;  and  that  there  are  important  rights  of 
this  description*  will  be  illiistroted  by  the  following  case. 

Suppose,  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France,  a  party  of  the  enemy  had 
surprised  and  put  to  death  every  member  of  congress;  that  the 
occasion  had  been  used  by  the  people  of  America  for  changing 
the  old  confederacy  into  such  a  government  as  now  exists,  and 
that  in  the  progress  of  this  revolution,  an  interregnum  had  hap- 
pened :  suppose  further,  that  during  this  interval,  the  states  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  or  any  other  ports  of  the  United 
States,  had  been  attacked,  and  been  init  into  evident  and  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  irrecoverably  lost,  without  the  interposition 
of  the  French  arms :  is  it  not  manifest,  that  as  the  treaty  is  the 
treaty  of  the  United  States,  not  of  their  government,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  could  not  forfeit  their  right  to  the  guaranty 
of  their  territory  by  the  accidental  suspension  of  their  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  France,  to  evade  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty,  by  pleading  the  suspension  of  govern- 
ment* or  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  it,  would  justly  have  beea 
received  with  universal  indignation,  as  an  ignominious  perfidy  ? 

With  respect  to  public  rights  that  cannot  take  effect  in  favour 
of  a  nation  without  the  agency  of  its  government,  it  is  admitted 
that  they  are  suspended  of  course  where  there  is  no  government 
in  existence,  and  also  by  a  refusal  to  acknou  ledge  an  existing 
government.  But  no  inference  in  favour  of  a  right  to  suf^pend 
the  operation  of  treaties,  can  be  drawn  from  either  case.  Where 
the  existence  of  the  government  is  suspended,  it  is  a  case  of  neces- 
sity ;  it  would  be  a  case  happening  without  the  act  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  consequently  could  prove  nothing  for  or  against  the  right* 

In  the  other  case,  to  wit,  of  a  refusal  by  the  executive  to  recog- 
nise an  existing  government,  however  certain  it  may  be,  that  a  sus- 
pension of  some  of  the  public  rights  might  ensue  :  yet  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  the  refusal  would  be  without  right  or  authority  ;  and 
that  no  right  or  authority  could  be  implied  or  produced  by  the 
unauthorized  act.  If  a  right  to  do  whatever  might  bear  an  analo- 
gy to  the  necessary  consequence  of  what  was  done  without  right, 
could  be  inferred  from  the  analogy,  there  would  be  no  other  limit 
to  power  than  the  limit  to  its  ingenuity. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  it  may  be  doubtful,  whether  a  gov- 
ernment does  or  does  not  exist ;  or  doubtful  which  may  be  the  ex- 
isting and  acting  government.  The  case  stated  by  the  writer  is, 
that  there  are  existing  rulers  ;  that  there  is  an  acting  government ; 
but  that  they  are  new  rulers ;   and  that  it  is  a  new  government. 
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Tbe  fen  repljt  howerer,  it  to  repeat  what  has  been  alretd/  ob- 
served ;  that  questions  of  this  sort  are  mere  questions  of  fact; 
that  as  such  only,  tbej  belong  to  the  executive  ;  that  thej  would 
equally  belong  to  the  executive,  if  it  was  tied  down  to  the  recep- 
tion of  public  miniffters,  without  anj  discretion  to  receive  or  re- 
ject them ;  that  where  the  fact  appears  to  be,  that  no  governmeot 
exists,  the  consequeutial  suspension  is  independent  of  the  execu- 
tive ;  that  where  the  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  government  doei 
exist,  the  executive  must  be  governed  by  tbe  fact,  and  can  btre 
BO  right  or  discretion,  on  account  of  the  date  or  form  of  tbe  go?- 
eriiment,  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  it,  either  by  rejecting  its  pubiie 
minister,  or  by  any  other  step  taken  on  that  account.  If  it  doei 
refuse  on  that  account,  the  refusal  is  a  wrongful  act,  and  eta 
neither  prove  nor  illustrate  a  rightful  power. 

I  have  spent  more  time  on  this  part  of  the  discussion  than  intj 
appear  to  some,  to  have  been  requisite.  But  it  was  considered  ai 
a  proper  opportunity  for  presenting  some  important  ideas,  cod- 
nected  with  the  general  subject,  and  it  may  be  of  use  in  sbowiof 
how  very  superficially,  as  well  as  erroneously,  the  writer  has  treat- 
ed it. 

In  other  respects,  so  particular  an  investigation  was  less  neces- 
sary. For  allowing  it  to  be,  as  contended,  that  a  sospensioo  of 
treaties  might  happen  from  a  consequential  operation  of  a  right  to 
receive  public  ministers,  which  is  an  express  right  vested  bj  tbe 
constitution  ;  it  could  be  no  proof,  that  the  same  or  a  similar  effect 
could  be  produced  by  the  direct  operation  of  a  constructive  powr* 

Hence  the  embarrassments  and  gross  contradictions  of  tbe  wnter 
in  defining  and  applying  his  ultimate  inference  from  tbe  operatioa 
of  the  executive  power  with  regard  to  public  ministers. 

At  first  it  exhibits  an  "  important  instance  of  the  right  of  the 
•*  executive  to  decide  the  obligation  of  the  nation  with  regard  to 
•*  foreign  nations.'* 

Rising  from  that,  it  confers  on  the  executive,  a  right  **to  pot 
**  the  United  States  in  a  condition  to  become  an  associate  in  war. 

And  at  its  full  height,  it  authorizes  the  executive  "to  laj"** 
**  legislature  under  an  obligation  of  declaring  war.'* 

From  this  towering  prerogative,  it  suddenly  brings  down 
executive  to  the  right  of  "  consequentially  affecting  the  proper  o 
"  improper  exercise  of  tbe  power  of  the  legislature  to  declare 
«•  war.** 

And  then,  by  a  caprice  as  unexpected  as  it  is  sudden,  it  ^^^^ 
the  cause  of  the  legislature ;  rescues  it  from  tbe  executive  rigo 
•«  to  lay  it  under  an  obligation  of  declaring  war  j"  •n<l  ^^'^^  ' 
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to  be  '<  free  to  perform  its  (Mn  duties  according  to  its  own  sense  of 
*«  them,"  without  any  other  control  than  whut  it  is  liable  to,  in 
every  other  legislative  act. 

The  point  at  which  it  finally  seems  to  rest,  is,  that  "  the  execu-' 
"live,  in  the  eiercise  of  its  constitutional  powers,  may  establish  an 
**  antecedent  state  of  things,  which  ought  to  weigh  in  the  legisla^ 
**tive  decisions;^*  a  prerogative  which  will  import  a  great  deal,  or 
nothing,  according  to  the  handle  by  which  you  take  it ;  and  which 
M  the  same  time,  you  can  take  by  no  handle  that  does  not  clash 
with  some  inference  preceding. 

If  "  by  weighing  in  the  legislative  decisions'*  be  meant  having 
an  influence  on  the  expediency  of  this  or  that  decision,  in  the  opin" 
ion  of  the  legislature  ;  this  is  no  more  than  what  every  antecedent 
state  of  things  ought  to  have,  from  whatever  cause  proceeding; 
whether  from  the  use  or  abuse,  of  constitutional  powers,  or  from 
the  exercise  of  constitutional  or  assumed  powers.  In  this  sense, 
the  power  to  establish  an  antecedent  state  of  things  is  not  con- 
tested. But  then  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  writer,  and  is  also  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the  inference,  that  the  executive  may  **  lay 
"the  legislature  under  an  obligation  to  decide  in  favour  of  war,*^ 

If  the  meaning  be  as  is  implied  by  the  force  of  the  terms  *•  con- 
"  stitutional  powers,"  that  the  antecedent  state  of  things  produced 
by  the  executive,  ought  to  have  a  constitutional  weight  with  the 
legislature  ;  or,  in  plainer  words,  imposes  a  constitutional  obliga- 
tion on  the  legislative  decisions ;  the  writer  will  not  only  have  to 
combat  the  arguments  by  which  such  a  prerogative  has  been  dis- 
proved ;  but  to  reconcile  it  with  his  last  concession,  that  "the  leg- 
**  islature  is  free  to  perform  its  duties  according  to  its  own  sense 
"  of  them."  He  must  show  that  the  legislature  is,  at  the  same 
time  constitutionally  free  to  pursue  its  own  judgment  and  constitu- 
tionally  bound  by  the  judgment  of  the  executive.  ' 


NO.  IV. 

The  last  papers  completed  the  view  proposed  to  be  taken  of  the 
arguments  in  support  of  the  new  and  aspiring  doctrine,  which  as- 
cribes to  the  executive  the  prerogative  of  judging  and  deciding, 
whether  there  be  causes  of  war  or  not,  in  the  obligations  of  trea- 
ties ;  notwithstanding  the  express  provision  in  the  constitution,  by 
which  the  legislature  is  made  the  organ  of  the  national  will,  on 
questions,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  cause  for  declaring  war. 
If  the  answer  to  these  arguments  has  imparted  the  conviction 
which  dictated  it,  the  reader  will  have  pronounced  that  they  are 
61 
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geoeraUj  fuperfieial,  aboonding  in  contradictioiif,  never  in  the 
least  degree  conclusive  to  the  main  point,  and  not  unfrequentlj 
conclusive  against  the  writer  himself:  whilst  the  doctriiie....that 
the  powers  of  treaty  and  war«  are  in  their  nature  executive  pow- 
ers, which  forms  the  basis  of  those  arguments,  is  as  indefensible 
and  as  dangerous  as  the  particular  doctrine  to  which  the/  are  ap» 
plied. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  these  doctrines,  though  ever  so 
clearly  disproved,  or  ever  so  weakly  defended,  remain  before  the 
public  a  striking  monument  of  the  principles  and  views  which  are 
entertained  and  propagated  in  the  community. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  however  the  consequences 
flowing  from  such  premises,  may  be  disavowed  at  this  time,  or  bj 
this  individual,  we  are  to  regard  it  as  morally  certain,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  doctrines  make  their  way  into  the  creed  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  acquiesence  of  the  public,  every  power  that  can 
be  deduced  from  them,  will  be  deduced,  and  exercised  soon- 
er or  later  by  those  who  may  have  an  interest  in  so  doing.  The 
character  of  human  nature  gives  this  salutary  warning  to  every 
sober  and  reflecting  mind.  And  the  history  of  government  in 
all  its  forms  and  in  every  period  of  time,  ratifies  the  danger.  A 
people^  therefore,  who  are  so  happy  as  to  possess  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  a  free  and  defined  constitution,  cannot  be  too  watch- 
ful against  the  introduction,  nor  too  critical  in  tracing  the  conse- 
quences, of  new  principles  and  new  constructions,  that  may  re- 
move the  landmarks  of  power. 

Should  the  prerogative  which  has  been  examined,  be  allowed,  in 
its  most  limited  sense,  to  usurp  the  public  countenance,  the  inter- 
val would  probably  be  very  short,  before  it  would  be  he^rd  fron» 
some  quarter  or  other,  that  the  prerogative  either  amounts  to  noth- 
ing, or  me.ans  a  right  to  judge  and  conclude  that  the  obligations  of 
treaty  impose  war,  as  well  as  that  they  permit  peace  ;  that  it  ia 
fair  reasoning,  to  say,  that  if  the  prerogative  exists  at  all,  an  op- 
erative rather  than  an  tner^  character  ought  to  be  given  to  it. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion,  there  would  be  enough  to  echo, 
«*  that  the  prerogative  in  this  active  sense,  is  connected  with  the 
**  executive  in  various  capacities....as  the  organ  of  intercourse  be- 
"tween  the  nation  and  foreign  nations....as  the  interpreter  of  na- 
**  tional  treaties"  (a  violation  of  which  may  he  a  cause  of  war)..« 
"as  that  poV'Cr  which  is  chara^ed  with  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
"of  which  treaties  make  a  pnrt....as  that  power,  which  is  charged 
"  with  the  command  and  application  of  the  public  force,** 

With  additional  force,  it  might  be  said,  that  the  executive  is  as 
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mucb  the  executor  as  the  interpreter  of  treaties ;  that  if  hj  rirtae 
of  the  Jirst  character,  it  is  to  judge  of  the  obligations  of  treaties, 
it  is,  by  virtue  of  the  second^  equally  authorized  to  carry  those  ob- 
ligations into  effect.  Should  there  occur,  for  example,  a  casus  fc^ 
deris,  claiming  a  military  cooperation  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
military  force  should  happen  to  be  under  the  command  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, it  must  have  the  same  right,  as  executor  of  public  treaties^ 
to  employ  the  public  force,  as  it  lias  in  quality  of  interpreter  of 
public  treaties  to  decide,  whether  it  ought  to  be  employed. 

The  case  of  a  treaty  (if  peace,  would  be  an  uuxiliary  to  com- 
ments of  this  sort:  it  is  a  conditiim  annexed  to  every  treaty,  that 
an  infraction  even  of  an  important  article,  on  one  side,  extinguish- 
es the  obligations  on  the  other :  and  the  immediate  consequence 
of  a  dissolution  of  a  treaty  of  peace  is  a  restoration  of  a  state  of 
war.  If  the  executive  is  **  to  decide  on  the  obligation  of  the  nik 
•«  tion  with  regard  to  foreign  nation8**....to  pronounce  the  existing 
**  condition  [in  the  sense  annexed  by  the  writer]  of  the  nation  with 
'*  regard  to  them  ;  and  to  admonish  the  citizens  of  their  obliga- 
•*  tions  and  duties,  as  founded  upon  that  condition  of  things"....**  to 
"judge  what  are  the  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Unit- 
*'  ed  States,  and  of  all  and  each  of  the  powers  at  war  ;*'....add, 
that  if  the  executive,  moreover,  possesses  all  powers  relating  to 
war,  not  strictly  within  the  power  to  declare  war^  which  any  pupil  of 
political  casuistry  could  distinguish  from  a  mere  relapse  into  a  war 
that  had  been  declared:  with  this  store  of  materials,  and  the  exam- 
ple given  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  them,  would  it  be  difficult  to 
fabricate  a  power  in  the  executive  to  plunge  the  nation  into  war, 
whenever  a  treaty  of  peace  might  happen  to  be  infringed  t 

But  if  any  difficulty  should  arise,  there  is  another  mode  chalked 
out,  by  which  the  end  might  clearly  be  brought  about,  even  with- 
out the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace ;  especially  if  the  other 
party  should  happen  to  change  its  government  at  the  crisis.  The 
executive  could  suspend  the  treaty  of  peace  by  refusing  to  receive 
an  ambassador  from  the  new  government ;  and  the  state  of  war 
emerges  of  course. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  use  to  which  the  extraordinary  publica- 
tion we  are  reviewing  might  be  turned.  Some  of  the  inferences 
could  not  be  repelled  at  all.  And  the  least  regular  of  them  must 
go  smoothly  down  with  those  who  had  swallowed  the  gross  sophis- 
try which  wrapped  up  the  original  dose. 

Every  just  view  that  can  be  taken  of  this  subject,  admonishes 
the  public  of  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  simple,  the 
jreceiTed,  and  the  fuodamental  doctrioa  of  the  constitutioot  thai 
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IIm  power  to  deolare  war,  including  the  power  of  judging  of  tbe 
causes  of  war,  is  yi///y  and  exclusivefy  vested  in  the  lesislalure; 
that  the  executive  has  no  right,  in  any  case  to  decide  the  question, 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  cause  for  declaring  war ;  that  the  right 
«f  convening  and  informing  congress,  whenever  such  a  questioo 
leems  to  call  for  a  decision,  is  all  the  right  which  the  constilutioo 
bas  deenned  requisite  or  proper ;  and  that  for  such,  more  than  for 
any  otlier  contingency,  this  right  was  specially  given  to  the  execii* 
tive. 

In  no  part  of  the  constitution  is  more  wisdom  to  be  found,  tliaQ 
10  the  clauae  which  confides  the  question  of  war  or  |)eace  to  the 
leginlature,  and  not  to  the  executive  department.  Beside  the  ob- 
jection to  such  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  powers,  the  trust  and 
the  temptation  would  be  too  great  for  any  one  man ;  not  such  aa 
nature  may  offer  as  the  prodigy  of  many  centuries,  but  such  as 
may  be  expected  in  the  ordinary  successions  of  magistracy.  War 
ii  in  fact  the  true  nurse  of  executive  aggrandizement.  In  war,  a 
physical  force  is  to  be  created  ;  and  it  is  the  executive  will,  which 
is  to  direct  it.  In  war,  the  public  treasuies  are  to  be  unlocked) 
and  it  is  the  executive  hand  which  is  to  dispense  them.  In  war, 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  office  are  to  be  multiplied ;  and  it 
is  the  executive  patronage  under  which  they  are  to  be  enjoyed. 
It  is  in  war,  finally,  that  laurels  are  to  be  gathered  ;  and  it  is  the 
executive  brow  they  are  to  encircle.  The  strongest  passions  and 
most  dangerous  weaknesses  of  the  human  breast ;  ambition,  ava- 
rice, vanity,  the  honourable  or  venial  love  of  fame,  are  all  in  con- 
apiracy  against  the  desire  and  duty  of  peace. 

Hence  it  has  grown  into  an  axiom  that  the  executive  b  the  de- 
partment of  power  most  distinguished  by  its  propensity  to  war  : 
hence  it  is  the  practice  of  all  states,  in  proportion  as  they  are  free, 
to  disarm  this  propensity  of  its  influence. 

As  the  best  praise  then  that  can  be  pronounced  on  an  executive 
magistrate,  is,  that  he  is  the  friend  of  peace ;  a  praise  that  ribes 
in  its  value,  as  there  may  be  a  known  capacity  to  shine  in  war : 
80  it  must  be  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  a  free  people,  to 
mark  the  first  omen  in  the  society,  of  principles  that  may  stimu- 
late the  hopes  of  other  magistrates  of  another  propensity,  to  in- 
trude into  questions  on  which  its  gratification  depends.  If  a  free 
people  be  a  wise  people  also,  they  will  not  forget  that  the  danger 
of  surprise  can  never  be  so  great,  as  when  the  advocates  for  the 
prerogative  of  war  can  sheathe  it  in  a  symbol  of  peace. 

The  constitution  has  manifested  a  similar  prudence  in  refusing 
to  the  executive  the  sole  power  of  making  peace.     The  trust  im 
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this  inttaiice  also,  wodd  be  too  great  for  the  wisdom,' and  the 
temptations  too  strong  for  the  virtue,  of  a  single  citizen.  The 
principal  reasons  on  which  the  constitution  proceeded  in  its  regu- 
lation of  the  power  of  treaties,  including  treaties  of  peace,  are  so 
aptly  furnished  by  the  work  already  quoted  more  than  once,  that 
I  shall  borrow  another  comment  from  that  source. 

**  However  proper  or  safe  it  may  be  in  a  government  where  the 
**  executive  magistrate  is  an  hereditary  monaich,  to  commit  to  him 
^*  the  entire  power  of  making  treaties,  it  would  be  utterly  unsafe 
**  and  improper  to  entrust  that  power  to  an  elective  magistrate  of 
**  four  years'  duration.  It  has  been  remarked  upon  another  occa* 
**  sion,  and  the  remark  is  unquestionably  just,  that  an  hereditary 
**  monarch,  though  often  the  oppressor  of  his  people,  has  person- 
*'  ally  too  much  at  stake  in  the  government  to  be  in  any  material 
**  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  foreign  powers  :  but  that  a  man 
**  raised  from  the  station  of  a  private  citizen  to  the  rank  of  chief 
**  magistrate,  possessed  of  but  a  moderate  or  slender  fortune,  and 
**  looking  forward  to  a  period  not  very  remote,  when  he  may  prob- 
''  ably  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  station  from  which  he  was  taken, 
*'  might  sometimes  be  under  temptations  to  sacri6ce  his  duty  to 
*•  his  interest,  which  it  would  require  superlative  virtue  to  with- 
*'  stand.  An  avaricious  man  might  be  tempted  to  betray  the  in- 
*'  terests  of  the  state  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  An  ambitious 
*^  man  might  make  his  own  aggrandizement,  by  the  aid  of  a  for- 
*•  eign  power,  the  price  of  his  treachery  to  his  constituents.  The 
**  history  of  human  conduct  does  not  warrant  that  exalted  opinion 
*'  of  human  virtue,  which  would  make  it  wise  in  a  nation  to  com* 
<'  mit  interests  of  so  delicate  and  momentous  a  kind,  as  those  which 
*«  concern  its  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the  sole  dis- 
**  posal  of  a  magistrate  created  and  circumstanced  as  would  be  a 
*«  president  of  the  United  States."     Fed.  p.  372.* 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  and  this  branch  of  the  subject,  with 
two  reflections,  which  naturally  arise  from  this  view  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

The  first  is,  that  as  the  personal  interest  of  an  hereditary  mon- 
arch in  the  government,  is  the  only  security  against  the  temptation 
incident  to  the  commitment  of  the  delicate  and  momentous  inter- 
ests of  the  nation,  which  concern  its  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  to  the  disposal  of  a  single  magistrate,  it  is  a  plain  con- 
sequence, that  e^ery  addition  that  may  be  made  to  the  sole  agency 
and  influence  of  the  executive,  in  the  intercourse  of  the  nation 
with  foreign  nations,  is  an  increase  of  the  dangerous  temptation 

*  No.  75,  written  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 
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to  which  an  elective  and  temporary  magistrate  is  exposed  ;  and  an 
argument  and  advance  towards  the  security  afforded  by  the  person- 
al interests  of  an  hereditary  magistrate. 

Secondly,  as  the  constitution  has  not  permitted  the  executive 
singly  to  conclude  or  judge  that  peace  ought  to  be  made,  it  might 
be  inferred  from  that  circumstance  alone,  that  it  never  meant  to 
give  it  authority,  sitigly,  to  judge  and  conclude  that  war  ought  not 
to  be  made.  The  trust  would  be  precisely  similar  and  equivalent 
in  the  two  cases.  The  right  to  say  thut  war  ought  not  to  ga  on, 
would  be  no  greater  than  the  right  to  say  that  war  ought  not  to 
begin.  Every  danger  of  errour  or  corruption,  incident  to  such  a 
prerogative  in  one  case,  is  incident  to  it  in  the  other.  I(tbe  con- 
stitution therefore  has  deemed  it  unsafe  or  improper  in  the  one 
case,  it  must  be  deemed  equally  so  in  the  other  case. 
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Having  seen  that  the  executive  has  no  constitutional  right  to 
iuterfere  in  any  question,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  cause  of 
war,  and  the  extensive  consequences  flowing  from  the  doctrines 
on  which  such  a  claim  has  been  asserted  ;  it  remains  to  be  inquir- 
ed, whether  the  writer  is  better  warranted  in  the  fact  which  he  as- 
sumes, namely,  that  the  proclamation  of  the  executive  has  under- 
taken to  decide  the  question,  whether  there  be  a  cause  of  war  or 
not,  in  the  article  of  guaranty  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  and  in  so  doing  has  exercised  the  right  which  is  claimed 
for  that  department. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  examination  of  this  point,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  advert  to  the  novelty  of  the  phraseology,  as  well  as  of  the 
doctrines,  espoused  by  this  writer.  The  source  from  which  the 
former  is  evidently  borrowed,  may  enlighten  our  conjectures  with 
regard  to  the  source  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  just  observation  also 
that  words  have  often  a  gradual  influence  on  ideas,  and,  when  used 
in  an  improper  sense,  may  cover  fallacies  which  would  not  other- 
wise escape  detection. 

I  allude  particularly  to  his  application  of  the  term  government 
to  the  executive  authority  alone.  The  proclamation  is  ^*  a  mani- 
"  festation  of  the  sense  of  the  government.^*  "  Why  did  not  the 
^*  government  wait,"  &c.  **  The  policy  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
"  ment  of  removing  all  doubt  as  to  its  own  disposition.*^*     «*  It  was 

•  The  writer  ongbi  not  in  the  same  paper,  No.  VII,  to  have  said,  "  Had  the  prcsideat 
**  annonnced  his  oum  dupo&Uum,  be  would  have  been  chargeable  with  efolism,  if  ttoi  frt- 
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**  of  j^reat  importance,  that  our  citizens  should  understand  as  earl  j 
**  as  possible  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  governments^*  Slc.  ^*  If 
**  in  addition  to  the  rest,  the  early  inanifestatiou  of  Mem'e«?5of  the 
^*  government  had  any  effect  in  fixing  the  public  opinion^**  &,c.  The 
reader  will  probably  be  struck  with  the  reflection,  that  if  the  pro- 
clarantion  really  possessed  the  character,  and  was  to  have  the  ef*» 
fects,  here  ascribed  to  it,  something  more  than  the  authority  of  ^A« 
government^  in  the  writer's  sense  of  government,  would  have  been 
a  necessary  sanction  to  the  act ;  and  if  the  term  **  government"  be 
removed,  and  that  of  "  president"  substituted,  in  the  sentences 
quoted,  the  justice  of  the  reflection  will  be  felt  with  peculiar  force. 
But  I  reD^ark  only  on  the  singularity  of  the  style  adopted  by  the 
writer,  as  showing  either  that  the  phraseology  of  a  foreign  gov- 
eriiment  is  more  familiar  to  him  than  the  phraseology  proper  to 
our  own,  or  that  he  wishes  to  propagate  a  familiarity  of  the  for- 
mer in  preference  to  the  latter.  I  do  not  know  what  degree  of 
disapprobation  others  may  think  due  to  this  innovation  of  lan- 
guage ;  but  I  consider  it  as  far  above  a  trivial  criticism,  to  ob* 
serve  that  it  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  attention,  whether  view- 
ed with  an  eye  to  its  probajble  cause,  or  its  apparent  tendency. 
<«  The  government"  unquestionably  means,  in  the  United  States^ 
the  whole  government,  not  the  executive  part,  either  exclusively, 
or  preeminently ;  as  it  may  do  in  a  monarchy,  where  the  splen- 
dour of  prerogative  eclipses,  and  the  machinery  of  influence 
directs,  every  other  part  of  the  government.  In  the  former  and 
proper  sense,  the  term  has  hitherto  been  used  in  official  proceed- 
ings, in  public  discussions,  and  in  private  discourse.  It  is  as  short 
and  as  easy,  and  less  liable  to  misapprehension,  to  say  the  execu- 
tive, or  the  preisident,  as  to  say  the  government.  In  n  word,  the 
new  dialect  could  not  proceed  either  from  necessity,  conveniency, 
propriety,  or  perspicuity ;  and  being  in  opposition  to  common 
usage,  so  marked  a  fondness  for  it  justifies  the  notice  here  taken 
of  it.  It  shall  no  longer  detain  me,  however,  from  the  more  im- 
portant subject  of  the  present  paper. 

I  proceed  therefore  to  observe,  that  as  a  "  proclamation,"  in  its 
ordinary  use,  is  an  address  to  citizens  or  subjects  only ;  as  it  is  al- 
ways understood  to  rehire  to  the  law  (utually  in  operation^  and  to 
be  an  txci  purely  and  exclusively  executive  ;  there  can  be  no  impli- 
cation in  the  name  or  the  form  vf  such  an  instrument,  that  it  was 
meant  principally  for  the  information  of  foreign  nations ;  far  less 
that  it  related  to  an  eventual  stipulation  on  the  subject  acknowledged 
to  be  within  the  legislative  province* 

When  the  writer  undertook  to  engraft  his  new  prerogatire  on 
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tbe  proclamation,  bj  aicribing  to  it  so  unusual,  and  unimplied  ic 
meaning,  it  was  evidently  incumbent  on  him  to  show,  that  the  text 
of  the  instrument  could  not  be  satisfied  by  any  other  construction 
than  his  own.  Has  he  done  this  ?  No.  What  has  he  done  ?  He 
has  called  the  proclamation  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  ;  he  has 
put  bis  own  arbitrary  meaning  on  that  phrase  ;  and  has  then  pro- 
ceeded in  his  arguments  and  his  inferences,  with  as  much  confi- 
dence, as  if  no  question  was  ever  to  be  asked  whether  the  term 
**  neutrality"  be  in  the  proclamation  ;  or  whether,  if  there,  it  could 
justify  the  use  he  makes  of  it. 

It  has  appeared  from  observations  already  niade,  that  if  the 
term  "  neutrality"  was  in  the  proclamation,  it  could  not  avail  the 
writer  in  the  present  discussion ;  but  the  fact  Is,  no  such  term  is  to 
be  found  in  it,  nor  any  other  term,  of  a  meaning  equivalent  to 
that,  in  which  the  term  neutrality  is  used  by  him. 

There  is  the  less  pretext  in  the  present  case,  for  hunting  after 
any  latent  or  extraordinary  object,  because  an  obvious  and  legal 
one  is  at  hand,  to  satisfy  the  occasion  on  which  the  proclamation 
issued.  The  existence  of  war  among  several  nations  with  which 
the  United  States  have  an  extensive  intercourse  ;  the  duty  of  the 
executive  to  preserve  peace  by  enforcing  its  laws,  whilst  those  laws 
continued  in  force ;  the  danger  that  indiscreet  citizens  might  be 
tempted  or  surprised  by  the  crisis,  into  unlawful  proceedings,  tend- 
ing to  involve  the  United  States  in  a  war,  which  the  competent 
authority  might  decide  them  to  be  at  liberty  to  avoid,  and  which, 
if  they  should  be  judged  not  at  liberty  to  avoid,  the  other  party  to 
the  eventual  contract,  might  be  willing  not  to  impose  on  them  r 
these  surely  might  have  been  sufficient  grounds  for  the  measure 
pursued  by  the  executive  :  and  being  legal  and  rational*  grounds, 
it  would  be  wrong,  if  there  be  no  necessity,  to  look  beyond  them. 

If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  proclamation  of  which  the  writer 
could  have  made  a  handle,  it  is  the  part  which  declares,  the  dispo^ 
sition,  the  duty,  and  the  interest  of  the  United  Slates,  in  relation 
to  the  war  existing  in  Europe.  As  the  legislature  is  the  only  com- 
petent and  constitutional  organ  of  the  will  of  the  nation  ;  that  is, 
of  its  disposition,  its  duty,  and  its  interest,  in  relation  to  a  com- 
mencement of  war,  in  like  manner  as  the  president  and  senate 
jointly,  not  tbe  president  alone,  are  in  relation  to  peace,  after  war 
has  been  commenced....!  will  not  dissemble  my  wish  that  a  lan- 
guage less  exposed  to  criticism  had  been  preferred ;  but  taking 
tbe  expressions,  in  the  sense  of  the  writer  himself,  as  analogous 
to  the  language  which  might  be  proper,  on  the  reception  of  a  pub- 
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lie  roinitter,  or  anj  similar  occasion,  it  is  etident  that  his  eofistruc- 
ticm  can  derive  no  succour  even  from  this  source. 

If  the  proclamation,  then,  dues  not  require  the  construction 
which  this  writer  has  taken  the  liberty  of  putting  on  it ;  f  leave  it 
to  be  decided,  whether  the  following  considerations  do  not  forbid 
us  to  suppose,  that  the  president  could  have  intended,  by  that  act, 
to  embrace  and  prejudge  the  legislative  question,  whether  there 
was,  or  was  not,  under  the  circumstauces  of  the  case,  a  cause  of 
war  in  the  article  of  guaranty. 

It  has  been  shown  that  such  an  intention  would  have  usurped 
the  prerogative  not  vested  in  the  executive,  and  even  confessedly 
Tested  in  another  department. 

In  exercising  the  constitutional  power  of  deciding  a  question  of 
war,  the  legislature  ought  to  be  as  free  to  decide,  according  to  its 
own  sense  of  the  public  good,  on  one  side  as  on  the  other  side. 
Had  the  proclamation  prejudged  the  question  on  either  side,  and 
proclaimed  its  decision  to  the  world ;  the  legislature,  instead  of  being 
as  free  as  it  ought,  might  be  thrown  under  the  dilemma,  of  either 
sacri6cing  its  judgment  to  that  of  the  executive ;  or,  by  opposing 
the  executive  judgment,  of  producing  a  retation  between  the  two 
departments,  extremely  delicate  among  ourselves,  and  of  the 
worst  influence  on  the  national  character  and  interests  abroad. 
A  variance  of  this  nature,  it  will  readily  be  perceived*  would  be 
very  different  from  a  want  of  conformity  to  the  mere  recommends 
ations  of  the  executive,  in  the  measures  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture. 

It  does  not  appear  that  such  a  proclamation  could  have  even 
pleaded  any  call,  from  either  of  the  parties  at  war  with  France, 
ibr  an  explanation  of  the  light  in  which  the  guaranty  was  view- 
ed. Whilst,  indeed,  no  positive  indication  whatever  was  given  of 
hostile  purposes,  it  is  not  conceived,  that  any  power  could  have 
decently  made  such  an  application  ;  or,  if  it  had,  that  a  procla- 
mation would  have  been  either  a  satisfactory,  or  an  honourable 
answer.  It  could  not  have  been  satisfactory,  if  serious  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained ;  because  it  would  not  have  proceeded  from 
that  authority  which  alone  could  definitively  pronounce  the  will  of 
the  United  States  on  the  subject.  It  would  not  have  been  honour- 
able, because  a  private  diplomatic  answer,  only,  is  due  to  a  pri- 
vate diplomatic  application ;  and  to  have  done  so  much  morCt 
would  have  marked  a  pusillanimity  and  want  of  dignity  in  the  ex- 
ecutive magistrate. 

But  whether  the  executive  was  or  was  not  applied  to,  or  what- 
ever weight  be  allowed  to  that  circumstance,  it  ought  never  to  hm 
62 
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prefOBi«d»  that  the  exeeatire  would  to  abroptlj,  so  p«hlielj»  mmd 

ao  solemnly,  proceed  to  disclaim  a  sense  of  the  contract,  whicb 
the  other  party  might  consider,  nod  wish  to  support  by  diecnBsioii« 
as  its  true  and  r<^asonable  import.  It  is  asked,  indeed,  ia  a  tooe 
that  sufficiently  displays  the  spirit  in  which  the  writer  eonstniea 
both  the  proclamation  and  the  treaty.  «'  Did  the  executiTC  stand 
**  in  need  of  the  logic  of  a  foreign  agent  to  enlighten  it  as  to  the 
«*  duties  or  the  interests  of  the  nation  ;  or  was  it  bound  to  ask  his 
**  consent  to  a  step,  which  appeared  to  itself  consistent  with  the 
«*  former,  and  conducive  to  the  latter  1  The  sense  of  treaties  was 
**  to  be  learned  fVom  the  treaties  themselves."  Had  he  coDsuIted 
his  Vatel  instead  of  his  animosity  to  France,  he  would  have  db- 
covered,  that  however  humiliating  it  might  be  to  wait  for  a  foreign 
logic,  to  assist  the  interpretation  of  an  act  depending  on  the  na- 
tional authority  alone,  yet  in  the  case  of  a  treaty,  which  is  as  much 
the  treaty  of  a  foreign  nation,  as  it  is  ours,  and  iu  which  foreign 
duties  and  rights  are  as  much  involved  as  ours,  the  sense  of  the . 
treaty,  though  to  be  learned  from  the  treaty  itself,  is  to  be  equally 
learned  by  both  parties  to  it.  Neither  of  them  can  have  a  right 
more  than  the  other,  to  say  what  a  particular  article  means ;  and 
where  there  is  equality  without  a  judge,  consultation  is  as  consist- 
ent  with  dignity  as  it  is  conducive  to  harmony  and  friendship. 
Let  Vatel  however  be  heard  on  the  subject. 

**  The  third  general  maxim,  or  principle,  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
*'  pretation  [of  treaties]  is :  thai  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  oftheuh 
**  tt  rested  or  contracting  powers  has  a  right  to  interpret  the  act  or  treaty 
**  at  its  pleasure*  For  if  you  are  at  liberty  to  give  my  promise  what 
*'  sense  you  please,  you  will  have  the  power  of  obliging  me  to  do 
**  whatever  you  have  a  mind,  contrary  to  my  intention,  and  beyond 
*'  my  real  engagement :  and  reciprocally  if  J  am  aBowed  to  explain 
"  my  promises  as  I  please,  I  may  render  them  vain  and  iUustve^  by 
**  giving  them  a  sense  quite  different  from  that  in  which  they  were  pre- 
'*  sented  to  you,  and  in  which  you  must  have  taken  them  in  aec^ing 
''them.''    Vatel,  B.  II,  c.  vii,  §  265. 

The  writer  ought  to  have  been  particularly  sensible  of  the  im- 
probability that  a  precipitate  and  ex  parte  decision  of  the  question 
arising  under  the  guaranty,  could  have  been  intended  by  the  procla- 
mation. He  had  but  just  gone  through  the  undertaking,  to  prove 
that  the  article  of  guaranty  like  the  rest  of  the  treaty  is  defensive, 
not  offensive.  He  had  examined  liis  books  and  retailed  his  quo- 
tations, to  show  that  the  criterion  between  the  two  kinds  of  war 
is  the  circumstance  of  priority  in  the  attack.  He  could  not  there- 
fore but  know,  that  according  to  his  own  principles,  the  questiooi 
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wbtther  tbe  Unitdd  States  were  under  an  obligation  or  not  to  take 
part  in  the  war,  was  a  question  of  fact  whetlier  the  first  attack 
was  made  by  France  or  her  enemies.  And  to  decide  a  question 
of  fact,  as  well  as  of  principle,  without  waiting  for  such  represent- 
ations and  proofs  as  the  absent  and  interested  party  might  hare 
to  produce,  would  have  been  a  proceeding  contrary  to  the  ordi- 
nary maxims  of  justice,  and  requiring  circumstances  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature,  to  warrant  it  towards  any  nation.  Towards  a 
nation  which  could  verify  her  claim  to  more  than  bare  justice  by 
oar  own  reiterated  and  formal  acknowledgments,  and  which  must 
in  her  present  singular  and  interesting  situation  have  a  peculiar 
sensibility  to  marks  of  our  friendship  or  alienation,  the  improprie- 
ty of  such  a  proceeding  would  be  infinitely  increased,  and  in  the 
game  proportion  the  improbability  of  its  having  taken  place. 

There  are  reasons  of  another  sort  which  would  have  been  a  bar 
to  such  a  proceeding.  It  would  have  been  as  impolitic  as  it  would 
have  been  unfiEiir  and  unkind. 

If  France  meant  not  to  insist  on  the  guaranty,  the  measure,  with- 
out giving  any  present  advantage,  would  have  deprived  the  United 
States  of  a  future  claim  which  may  be  of  importance  to  their  safe- 
ty. It  would  have  inspired  France  with  jealousies  of  a  secret  bias 
in  this  country  toward  some  of  her  enemies,  which  might  have 
left  in  her  breast  a  spirit  of  contempt  and  revenge,  of  which  the 
effects  might  be  felt  in  various  ways.  It  must  in  particular  have 
tended  to  inspire  her  with  a  disinclination  to  feed  our  commerce 
with  those  important  advantages  which  it  already  enjoys,  and 
those  more  important  ones  which  it  anxiously  contemplates.  Tbe 
nation  that  consumes  more  of  the  fruits  of  our  soil  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world,  and  supplies  the  only  foreign  raw*  material  of 
extensive  use  in  the  United  States,  would  not  be  unnecessarily 
provoked  by  those  who  understand  the  public  interest,  and  make 
it  their  study,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  advance  it. 

I  am  aware  that  the  common-place  remark  will  be  interposedt 
that  "  commercial  privileges  are  not  worth  having,  when  not  se- 
**  cured  by  mutual  interest ;  and  never  worth  purchasing  because 
*'  they  will  grow  of  themselves  out  of  a  mutual  interest."  Prudent 
men,  who  do  not  suffer  their  reason  to  be  misled  by  their  preju- 
dices, will  view  the  subject  in  a  juster  light.  They  will  reflect, 
that  if  commercial  privileges  are  not  worth  purchasing,  they  are 
worth  having  without  purchase  ;  that  in  tho  commerce  of  a  great 
nation,  there  are  valuable  privileges  which  may  be  granted  or  not 
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fooled,  or  granted  either  to  thii  or  that  eouatrj,  without  mej 
Miiflible  iiiflueoce  on  the  interest  of  the  nation  it«elf ;  that  the 
friendly  or  unfriendly  disposition  of  a  country,  is  always  an  article 
of  moment  in  the  calculations  of  a  comprehensive  interest ;  that 
•oroe  sacrifices  of  interest  will  be  made  to  other  motives,  by  im-> 
tions  as  well  as  by  individuals,  though  not  with  the  same  frequen- 
cy, or  in  the  same  proportions ;  that  more  of  a  disinterested  eon- 
duet,  or  of  a  conduct  founded  on  liberal  views  of  interest,  preraUa 
in  bome  nations  than  in  others  ;  that  as  far  as  can  be  seen  of  the 
influence  of  the  revolution  on  the  genius  and  the  policy  of  FraDce^ 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  United  States,  e^ery  thing  is  to  be 
hoped  by  the  latter  on  this  subject,  which  one  country  can  reaaon- 
ably  hope  from  another.  In  this  point  of  view,  a  greater  erroor 
could  not  have  been  committed  than  in  a  step  that  might  have 
turned  the  present  disposition  of  France  to  open  her  commerce  to 
OS  as  far  as  a  liberal  calculation  of  her  interest  would  permit,  and 
her  friendship  towards  us,  and  confidence  in  our  friendship  to- 
wards her,  could  prompt,  into  a  disposition  to  shut  it  as  closely 
against  us  as  the  united  motives  of  interest,  of  distrust,  and  of  iii 
will,  could  urge  her. 

On  the  supposition  that  France  might  intend  to  claim  the  guar- 
anty, a  hasty  and  harsh  refusal  before  we  were  asked,  on  a  ground 
that  accused  her  of  being  the  aggressor  in  the  war  against  every^ 
power  in  the  catalogue  of  her  enemies,  and  in  a  crisis  whea  all 
her  sensibility  must  be  alive  towards  the  United  States,  would 
have  given  every  possible  irritation  to  a  disappointment  which 
every  motive  that  one  nation  could  feel  towards  another  and  to- 
wards itself,  required  to  be  alleviated  by  all  the  circumspection 
and  delicacy  that  could  be  applied  to  the  occasion. 

The  silence  of  the  executive,  since  the  accession  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  to  the  war  against  France,  throws  great  light  on  the 
present  discussion.  Had  the  proclamation  been  issued  in  the 
sense,  and  for  the  purposes  ascribed  to  it,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  de- 
claration of  neutrality,  another  would  have  followed,  on  that  event. 
If  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the  government^  that  is,  the  prest- 
dent^  to  manifest  to  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can merchants  and  citizens,  his  sense^  his  disposition^  and  his  views 
on  the  question,  whether  the  United  States  were^  under  the  drcuM^ 
stances  of  the  case,  bound  or  not,  to  execute  the  cktuse  of  guarantiff 
and  not  to  leave  it  uncertain,  tohether  the  executive  did  or  did  not  6a- 
Keve  a  state  of  ncutraUty  to  be  consistent  with  our  treaties ;  the 
duty  as  well  as  the  right,  prescribed  a  similar  manifestation  to  all 
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the  parties  eoneeniecly  after*  Spain  and  Portugal  had  joined  the 
other  maritime  enemies  of  France.  The  opinion  of  the  executive 
with  respect  to  a  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  neutrality  with 
treaties,  in  the  latter  case,  could  not  be  inferred  from  the  proclama- 
tion in  the  former,  because  the  circumstances  might  be  different: 
the  war  in  the  latter  case,  might  be  defensive  on  the  side  of  France, 
though  offensive  against  her  other  enemies.  Taking  the  procla^ 
mation  in  its  proper  sense,  as  reminding  all  concerned,  that  as  the 
United  States  were  at  peace,  (that  state^ot  being  affected  by  for- 
eign wars,  and  only  to  be  changed  by  the  legislative  authority  of 
the  country,)  the  laws  of  peace  were  still  obligatory,  and  would 
be  enforced  :  and  the  inference  is  so  ob?ious  and  so  applicable  to 
all  other  cases,  whatever  circumstances  may  distinguish  them,  that 
another  proclamation  would  be  unnecessary.  Here  is  a  new  as- 
pect of  the  whole  subject,  admonishing  as  in  the  most  striking 
manner  at  once  of  the  danger  of  the  prerogative  contend- 
ed ibr,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  distinctions  and  argameats  em- 
ployed in  its  favour.  It  would  be  as  impossible  in  practice,  as  it 
is  in  theory,  to  separate  the  power  of  judging  and  concluding  that 
the  obligations  of  a  treaty  do  not  impose  war,  from  that  of  judg- 
ing and  concluding  that  the  obligations  do  impose  war.  In  certain 
cases,  silence  would  proclaim  the  latter  conclusion,  as  intelligiblj 
as  words  could  do  the  former.  The  writer  indeed  has  himself 
abandoned  the  distinction  in  his  seventh  paper,  by  declaring  ex- 
pressly that  the  object  of  the  proclamation  would  have  been  de- 
feated **  by  leaving  it  uncertain,  whether  the  executive  did  or  did 
**  not  believe  a  state  of  neutrality  to  be  consistent  with  our  trea- 
"  ties."  HELVIDIUS. 

*■  Tbe  writer  U  betrayed  into  an  ackaowledinDent  of  this  in  his  seventh  nomber,  where 
he  applies  bis  reasoning  to  Spain  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  He  had  fprgnV^ 
|«n  that  Spain  was  not  included  in  the  prociamatioq. 


THE  ORIGINAL 

ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION. 


TO   ALL   TO   WHOM   THESE    PRESENTS   SHALL   COME, 

Wtt  the  undersigned  delegates  of  the  states  afixed  to  our  nameSf  semi 

greeting. 
Whereas  the  delej^tes  of  the  United  States  of  America  id  con- 
gress assemhled  did,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventj-sevenY  and 
in  the  second  year  of  the  independence  of  America,  agree  to  cer- 
tain articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the 
states  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in  the  words  following,  viz. : 

Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the  states  of 
New  Hampshire^  Massachusetts  Bay^  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence  Plantations^  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penmsyh 
vania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Article  I.  The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be  *'  The  Unit- 
ed States  of  America." 

Art.  II.  Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  in- 
dependence, and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not 
by  this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in 
congress  assembled* 

Art.  III.  The  said  states  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm 
league  of  friendship  with  each  other,  for  their  common  defence, 
the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  wel« 
fisire ;  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other,  against  all  force 
offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account 
of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever. 

Art.  IV.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friend* 
ship  and  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different  states  in 
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this  unioiit  the  free  inhabiiaDts  of  each  of  these  states,  paupers, 
vag^aboDds,  and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted,  shnll  be  entitled  to 
all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  states; 
and  the  people  of  each  state  shall  have  free  ingress  and  regress 
to  and  from  aoj  other  state,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privi- 
leges of  trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties,  imposi- 
tions, and  restrictions  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively,  pro- 
vided that  such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  property  imported  into  any  state,  to  any  other 
state  of  which  the  owner  is  an  inhabitant ;  provided  also  that  no 
imposition,  duties,  or  restriction  shall  be  laid  by  any  state,  on  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them. 

if  any  person  guilty  of,  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
high  misdemeanor  in  any  state,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be 
found  in  any  of  the  United  States,  he  shall,  upon  demand  of  the 
government  or  executive  power  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled, 
be  delivered  up  and  removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of 
iiis  offence* 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in '  each  of  these  states  to 
the  records,  acts  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and  mag- 
istrates of  every  other  state. 

Art.  y.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  United  States,  delegates  shall  be  annually  appoint- 
ed, in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  state  shall  direct,  to 
meet  in  congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  every  year; 
with  a  power  reserved  to  each  state,  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any 
of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to'send  others  in  their 
stead,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

No  state  shall  be  represented  in  congress  by  less  than  two,  nor 
by  more  than  seven  members ;  and  no  person  shall  be  capable  of 
being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years  in  any  term  of  six 
years ;  nor  shall  any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be  capable  of  hold- 
ing any  office  under  the  United  States,  for  which  he,  or  another 
for  his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees,  or  emolnment  of  any 
kind. 

Each  state  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of  the 
states,  and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the  committee  of  the 
states. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States,  in  congress  as- 
sembled, each  state  shall  have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  congress  shall  not  be  im- 
peached or  questioned  in  any  court,  or  place  out  of  congress,  and 
the  members  of  congress  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  from 
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amsU  and  imprisonmentt,  during  the  time  of  their  going  to,  and 
from,  and  attendance  on  congress,  except  for  treason,  feloDj,  or 
breach  of  the  peace. 

Art.  VI.  No  state,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  Statea 
in  congress  assembled,  shall  send  any  embassy  to,  or,  receire  an/ 
embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliaoce, 
or  treaty  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state  ;  nor  shall  any  persoo 
holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United  Statea,  or 
any  of  them,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  oT 
any  kind  whatever  from  any  king,  pnnce,  or  foreign  state  ;  nor 
shall  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  or  any  of  tbero, 
grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  states  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation, 
or  alliance  whatever  between  them,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled,  specifying  accurately  tbe 
purposes  for  which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into,  and  how  long 
it  shall  continue.^ 

No  state  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties,  which  may  interfere 
with  any  stipulations  in  treaties,  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
in  congress  assembled,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state,  in  pursu- 
ance of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by  congress,  to  the  conrti 
of  France  and  Spain. 

No  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  np  in  time  of  peace  by  any 
state,  except  such  number  only,  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by 
the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  for  the  defence  of  such 
state,  or  its  trade ;  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept  up  by  any 
state,  in  time  of  peace,  except  such  number  only,  a»  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  congress  assembled,  shall  be  deem- 
ed requisite  to  garrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the  defence  of  such 
atate  ;  but  every  state  shall  always  keep  up  a  well  regulated  and 
disciplined  militia,  sufficiently  armed  and  accoutred,  and  shall 
provide  and  constantly  have  ready  for  use,  in  pablrc  stores,  a  due 
number  of  fieldpieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper  quantil^y  o£  arms, 
ammunition,  and  camp-equipage. 

No  state  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled,  unlesa  such  state  be  actually 
invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  have  received  certain  advice  of  a 
resolution  being  formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such 
state,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay, 
till  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled  can  be  consulted :  nor 
shall  any  state  grant  commissions  to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war, 
nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  except  it  be  after  a  declaration 
of  war  by  tbe  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  and  then  only 
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•^insttbe  kiDgdom  or  state  and  the  subjects  thereof*  against 
which  war  has  been  so  declared,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
shall  be  established  by  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled  ; 
unless  such  state  be  infested  by  pirates,  in  which  case  I'essels  of 
war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that  occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the 
danger  shall  continue,  or  until  the  United  States  in  congress  as« 
sembled  shall  determine  otherwise. 

Art.  YII.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  state  for  the 
common  defence,  all  officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  each  state  respectively,  by  whom 
such  forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such  state  shall 
direct ;  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  state  which  first 
made  the  appointment. 

Art.  VIII.  AH  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that 
•hall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare,  and 
allowed  by  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  shall  be  de- 
frayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
several  states,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within  each 
state,  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person,  as  such  land  and  the 
buildings  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  estimated,  according 
to  such  mode  as  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall 
from  time  to  time  direct  and  appoint. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied 
by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in  con« 
gress  assembled. 

Art.  IX.  The  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall  have 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace 
and  war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  article....of 
sending  and  receiving  ambassadors....entering  into  treaties  and  al- 
liances, provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made« 
whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective  states  shall  be  re* 
strained  from  imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners,  as 
their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  exponas 
tion  or  importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities  what- 
soever...  of  establishing  rules  for  deciding,  in  all  cases,  what  cap« 
tures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and  in  what  manner  pri7.es 
taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  divided  or  appropriated....of  granting  letters  of  marqu« 
and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace....appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of 
piracies  and  felonies  Committed  on  the  high  seas....and  establish^ 
iog  courts  for  receiving  and  determining  finally  appeals  in  all 
63 
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eatea  of  captures,  provided  that  no  member  of  congreM  afaaO  be 
appointed  a  judge  of  aoy  of  the  said  courts. 

The  United  States  io  congress  assembled  shall  also  be  the  last 
resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and  differences  now  subMsting,  or 
that  hereafter  may  arise  between  two  or  more  states,  concernuif 
boondarj,  jurisdiction,  or  anj  other  cause  whatever ;  which  as- 
thority  shall  always  be  exercised  in  the  manner  following.  Wbea- 
•ver  the  legislative  or  executive  authority,  or  lawful  agent  of  any 
state  in  controversy  with  another,  shall  present  a  petition  to  con- 
gress, stating  the  matter  in  question,  and  praying  for  a  bearing, 
notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  order  of  congress  to  the  legisla- 
tive or  executive  authority  of  the  other  state  in  controversy,  mni 
a  day  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties  by  their  lawful 
agents,  who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint,  by  joint  conaeaty 
commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing  and  de» 
termining  the  matter  in  question :  but  if  they  cannot  agree, 
congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  the  list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall  alter- 
nately strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the  nomber 
shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen  ;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than 
seven,  nor  more  than  nine  names,  as  congress  shall  direct,  shall  in 
the  presence  of  congress  be  drawn  out  by  lot,  and  the  persons 
whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  com- 
missioners or  judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  controversy, 
so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the  judges  who  shall  hear  the  cause 
shall  agree  in  the  determination  :  and  if  either  party  shall  neg* 
lect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing  reasons  which 
congress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or  being  present  shall  refuse  to 
strike,  the  congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out 
of  each  state,  and  the  secretary  of  congress  shall  strike  in  behalf 
of  such  party  absent  or  refusing ;  and  the  judgment  and  sentence 
of  the  court  to  be  appointed,  in  the  manner  before  prescribed, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  shall  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  the  authority  of  such  court,  or  to  appear  or  de- 
fend their  claim  or  cause,  the  court  shall  nevertheless  proceed  to 
pronounce  sentence,  or  judgment,  which  shall  in  like  manner  be 
final  and  decisive  ;  the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other  proceed- 
ings being  in  either  case  transmitted  to  congress,  and  lodged 
among  the  acts  of  congress,  fi)r  the  security  of  the  parties  oon- 
eeroed :  provided  that  every  commissioner,  before  he  sits  in  jodg- 
ment,  shall  take  an  oath,  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  or  superior  court  of  the  state,  where  the  cause 
shall  be  tried,  •<  weU  and  truly  to  hear  and  dOermme  the  matter  im 
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<^  qu§stiomf  according  to  th  best  qf  his  judgnunt^  without  favowr^ 
"  affection,  or  hope  of  reward: "  provided  also  that  no  state  shall  be 
deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

Ail  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil,  claimed 
under  different  grants  of  two  or  more  states,  whose  jurisdictions, 
as  they  may  respect  such  lands,  and  the  states  which  passed  such 
grants,  are  adjusted,  the  said  grants  or  either  of  them  being  at 
the  same  time  claimed  to  have  originated  antecedent  to  such  set* 
tlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on  the  petition  of  either  party  to 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  be  finally  determined  as  near 
as  may  be  in  the  same  manner  as  is  before  prescribed  for  deciding 
disputes  respecting  territorial  jurisdiction  between  different  states. 

The  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall  also  have  the 
eole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and 
value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  re- 
spective 6tates....fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and  measurea 
throughout  the  United  States....regulating  the  trade  and  manag- 
ing all  affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the  statesy 
provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  state  within  its  own  lim- 
its be  not  infringed  or  violated....estabIi8hing  and  regulating  post- 
offices  from  one  state  to  another,  throughout  all  the  United  States, 
and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  through  the  same 
as  may  be  requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  ofiice....ap- 
pointing  all  officers  of  the  land  forces,  in  the  service  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  excepting  regimental  officers....appointing  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  naval  forces,  and  commissioning  all  officers  whatever 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States....making  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and  navel  forces,  and  direct- 
ing their  operations. 

The  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall  have  authority 
to  appoint  a  committee,  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  congress,  to  be  de- 
nominated '^  a  committe  of  the  states,'*  and  to  consist  of  one  dele- 
gate from  each  state ;  and  to  appoint  such  other  committee?  and 
civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  managing  the  general  affairs 
of  the  United  States  under  their  direction....to  appoint  one  of  their 
number  to  preside,  provided  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  in 
the  office  of  president  more  than  one  year  in  any  term  of  three 
years  ;  to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  for 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the 
same  for  defraying  the  public  expenses....to  borrow  money,  or 
emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  every 
half  year  to  the  respective  states  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money 
wo  borrowed  or  emitted.— to  build  and  equip  a  naTy....to  agree  upon 
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tb6  nomber  of  land  forcet,  and  to  make  requasitiont  from  aaob 
Hate  for  iU  quota  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  inhabit* 
ants  in  such  state ;  which  requisitions  shall  be  binding,  and  there- 
opoifthe  legislature  of  each  state  shall  appoint  the  refimental 
officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them  in  a  sol- 
dierlike manner,  at  tYie  expense  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the 
officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  shall  march  to 
the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled :  but  if  the  United  States  in  con- 
gress assembled  shall,  on  consideration  of  circumstances,  judge 
proper  that  anj  state  should  not  raise  men,  or  should  raise  a 
smaller  number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other  state  should 
raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  quota  thereof,  such  ex- 
tra number  shall  be  raised,  officered,  clothed,  armed,  and  equip- 
ped in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota  of  such  state,  unless  the 
legislature  of  such  state  shall  judge  that  such  extra  number  can- 
not be  safelj  spared  out  of  the  same,  in  which  case  they  shall 
raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm  and  equip  as  many  of  such  extra  num- 
ber as  they  judge  can  be  safely  spared.  And  the  officers  and  men 
so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  appoint- 
ed, and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  congress 
assembled. 

The  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall  never  engage  in  a 
war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  ner 
enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate 
the  value  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and  expenses  necessary 
for  the  defence  and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them, 
nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  mouey  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  agree  upon  the  number  of 
vessels  of  war,  to  be  built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of  land  or 
sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  appoint  a  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  or  navy,  unless  nine  states  assent  to  the  same  :  nor  shall  a 
question  on  any  other  point,  except  for  acyou ruing  from  day  to 
day,  be  determined,  unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  ill  congress  assembled. 

The  congress  of  the  XJiiited  Slates  shall  have  power  to  adjourn 
to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  United 
States,  so  that  no  period  of  adjournment  be  for  a  longer  duration 
than  the  space  of  six  months  ;  and  shall  publish  the  journal  of 
their  proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof  relating  to 
treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  as  in  their  judgment  re- 
quire secrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  delegates  of  each 
sUte  on  any  question  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal,  when  it  is 
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t  cksired  bj  anj  delegate ;  and  the  delegates  of  a  state,  or  any  •£ 

E  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  transcript  of 

>  the  said  journal,  except  such  parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  laj 

I  before  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states. 

.    Art.  X.     The  committee  of  the  states,  or  any  nine  of  them, 
I  shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  congress,  such  of 

t  the  powers  of  congress  as  the  United  States  in  congress  assem-* 

bled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  states,  shall  from  time  to  time  think 
expedient  to  vest  them  with  ;  provided  that  no  power  be  delegate 
ed  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of  which,  by  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  the  voice  of  niue  states  in  the  congress  of 
L  the  United  States  assembled  is  requisite. 

,  AAt.  XI.     Canada  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and  joining 

^  in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and 

entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  this  union  :    but  no  other  colony 

shall  be  admitted  into  the  same,  unless  such  admission  be  agreed 

to  by  nine  states. 

Art.  XII.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and 
debts  contracted  by,  or  under  the  authority  of  congress,  before  the 
assembling  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  preftent  con- 
federation, shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a  charge  against  the 
United  States,  for  payment  and  satisfaction  whereof,  the  said  Unit* 
ed  States,  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

Art.  XIII.  Every  state  shall  abide  by  the  determinatioDS  of 
the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which  by 
this  confederation  are  submitted  to  them.  And  the  articles  of  this 
confederation  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  state,  and  the 
union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any  time 
hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  ^ 
to  by  a  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  confirm* 
ed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state. 

And  whereas  it  hath  pleased  the  great  Governour  of  the  world 
to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  legislatures  we  respectively  represent 
in  congress,  to  approve  of,  and  to  authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said 
articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  :  Know  te,  that  we 
the  undersigned  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to 
us  given  for  that  purpose,  do  by  these  presents,  in  the  name  and 
in  behalf  of  our  respective  constituents,  fully  and  entirely  ratify 
and  confirm  each  and  every  of  the  said  articles  of  confederation 
and  perpetual  union,  and  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things 
therein  contained :  and  wo  do  further  solemnly  plight  and  engage 
the  faith  of  our  respective  constituents,  that  they  shall  abide  by 
the  determinations  of  the  United  States  in  congie^  assembledt 
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OB  all  queitiontf  which  hj  the  said  confederation  are  submitted  to 
them  ;  and  that  the  articles  thereof  shall  be  iDviolablj  observed 
hj  the  states  we  respectivelj  represent,  and  that  the  union  shall 
be  perpetual. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  in  congress. 
I>one  at  Philadelphia  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  the  ninth  daj 
of  July  in  the  jear  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
•eventj-eight,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  independence  of  Amer- 
ica* 

On  the  pari  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  New  Han^shire. 
JosiAH  Ba&tlett,       John  Wentwoeth,  jun.,       August  8,  1778. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  Masstuhusetts  Bay, 
John  Hancock,  Francis  Dana, 

Samuel  Adams,  James  Loveix, 

Elbridob  Gerry,  Samuel  Holtbn. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 

Plantations, 
William  Ellert,  John  Collins. 

Henry  Marchant, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  Connecticvi* 
Roger  Sherman,  Titus  Hosmbr, 

Samuel  Huntington,  Andrew  Adams, 

ouvbr  wolcott, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Jas.  Duane,  William  Duer, 

Fra.  Lewis,  Gouv.  Morris. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
Jno.  Witherspoon,  Nov.  26,  1778.  Nath.  Scudoer,  do. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
RoBT.  Morris,  William  Clingan, 

Daniel  Roberdeau,  Jos.  Reed,  22d  Julj,  1778. 

JoNA.  Bayard  Smith, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  Delaware. 
Thos.  M'  Kean,  Feb.  13,  1779.  Nicholas  Van  Dyke. 

John  Dickinson,  Maj  5th,  1779. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 
John  Hanson,  March  1, 1761.  Daniel  Carroll,  do. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  Virginia. 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  Jno.  Harvie, 

John  Banister,  Francis  Ligutfoot  Lbb. 

Thomas  Adams, 
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On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina^ 
John  Penn,  July  21st,  1778.  Jno.  Williams. 

Corns.  Harnett, 

On  the  part  and  hehaff'  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina* 
Hbnrt  Laurens,  Richard  Hutson, 

William  Hbnrt  Dratton,  Thomas  Hbyward,  jun« 

Jno.  Mathews, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
Jno.  Walton,  24th  Julj,  1778.  Edw.  Lanowortht. 

Edwd.  Telfair, 

[NoTB....Froin  the  cirrunistance  of  delefatn  from  the  tame  slate  having:  mgnnd  Ibe  &t* 
ticloH  of  coorederalioQ  at  diflerent  times,  as  appears  by  the  dates,  it  is  probable  ihey  afiU- 
ed  their  names  as  they  happened  to  be  present  in  congress,  after  they  bad  been  auiborixed 
bjr  their  consthueuu.] 


CONSTITUTION  OP 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


We  the  people  of  tbe  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  itnion,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquiJUty,  pro- 
vide for  tbe  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
•ecore  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Sec.  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  rested 
in  a  congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate 
and  house  of  representatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of 
members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
states,  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state 
legislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabit* 
ant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen.  ' 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among' 
the  several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this  union,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  add- 
ing to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to 
service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three 
fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be 
made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years, 
in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  rep- 
resentatives shall  not  exceed  one  for  ewery  thirty  thousand,  but 
each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  representative :  and  until  such 
enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be 
entitled  to  choose  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  ^ve^  New  York  six,  New 
Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Yir- 
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ginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five,  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia 
three. 

When  Tacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  anj  state, 
the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill 
such  vacancies. 

The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and 
other  officers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sec.  3.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of 
two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for 
six  years  ;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of 
the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into 
three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class 
at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the 
expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen  every 
second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or  other-^ 
wise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  state,  the  execu- 
tive thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next 
meeting  of  tbe  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  t«  tha 
age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
state  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen* 

The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  president  of 
the  senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  presi^ 
dent  jpro  tempore^  in  the  absence  of  the  vice-president,  or  when  he 
shall  exercise  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments. 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmftr^ 
tion.      When  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  Jk^ 
chief  justice  shall  preside :  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  with-"- 
out  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than 
to  removal  from  office,  aod  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any 
office  of  honour,  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States :  but  the 
party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indict«> 
roent,  trial,  judgment  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Sec.  4.     The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections 
for  senators  and  representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state 
by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  congress  may  at  any  time  by 
64 
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law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of 
choosing  senators. 

The  congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and 
such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless 
they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Sec.  5.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns 
and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business  ;  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorised  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under 
such  penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish 
its  members  for  disorderly  behaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  part  as  may  in  their 
judgment  require  secrecy :  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members 
of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of 
those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  congress,  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to 
any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sit- 
ting. 

Sec.  6.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases,  ex- 
cept treason,  felony  ;  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from 
arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective 
bouses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same  ;  and  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in 
any  other  place. 

No  senator  or  respresentative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which 
he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolu- 
ments whereof  shall  have  been  ihcreased  during  such  time ;  and 
no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a 
member  of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
bouse  of  representatives ;  but  the  senate  may  propose  or  concur 
with  amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house  of  representatives 
and  the  senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but 
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if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which 
it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on 
their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  recon- 
sideration two  thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it 
shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  bj 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  bj  two 
thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  iu  all  such  cases 
the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  najs, 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall 
be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill 
shall  not  be  returned  by  the  president  within  ten  days  (Sundays 
excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall 
he  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  congress 
by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not 
be  a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  rote  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  may  be  necessary  (except 
on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall 
be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  re- 
passed by  two  thirds  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a 
bill. 

Sec.  8.     The  congress  shall  have  power.... 
To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,   imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  commou   defence  and  general  wel« 
fare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 
To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  •ey<* 
eral  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes  ; 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization   and  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States ; 
To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin, 
and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures ; 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities 
and  current  coin  of  the  United  States ; 
To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing 
for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries  ; 
To  constitute  tribunals  inferiour  to  the  supreme  court ;   to  da- 
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fine  hnd  ponish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seast 
and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
rules  coDcerning  captures  on  land  and  water ; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to 
that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively, 
the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the 
militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  congress  ; 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  oases  whatsoever,  OFer 
such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession 
of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  congress,  become  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like 
authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legisla-^ 
ture  of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards  and  other  needful  buildings  ; 
and 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any 
of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not 
be  prohibited  by  the  congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  im- 
portation, not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspend- 
ed,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety 
may  require  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax,  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  pro- 
portion to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be 
taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state. 
No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another :  nor  shall 
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vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  state,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or 
pay  duties  in  another. 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and  ac- 
count of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall 
be  published  from  time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States  :  and 
no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emol- 
ument, office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Sec.  10.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  con- 
federation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money  ; 
emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post 
facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant 
any  title  of  nobility. 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  lay  any  im- 
posts or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws :  and  the  nett 
produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or 
exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States; 
and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  tbe  revision  and  control  of 
the  congress.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress, 
lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of 
peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  state, 
or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invad- 
ed, or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Sec.  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  vice-president,  chosen 
for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows ; 

Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may  be  en- 
titled in  tbe  congress :  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person 
holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall 
be  appointed  an  elector* 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not.  be  an  io- 
babitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves.    And  they  shall  make 
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a  list  of  all  tUe  persons  roted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  vot^s  for 
each  ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed 
to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
president  of  the  senate.  The  president  of  the  senate  shall,  ia  the 
presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  persoa 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  president,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ; 
and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  house  of  representatives  shall 
immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  president ;  and  if 
no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list 
the  said  house  shall  in  like  manner  choose  the  president.  But  in 
choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  rep- 
resentation from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of 
the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  president,  the  per- 
son having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be 
the  vice-president.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who 
have  equal  votes,  the  senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the 
vice-president. 

The  congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors, 
and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes ;  which  day  shaU 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  person  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  president ;  neither  .shall  any  per- 
son be  eligible  to  that  office,  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within 
the  United  States. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-president,  and 
the  congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation  or  inability,  both  of  the  president  and  vice-president, 
declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  president,  and  such  officer 
shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  presi- 
dent shall  be  elected. 

The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services,  a 
compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished 
during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he 
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sball  not  receire  within  that  period  anj  other  emolument  from  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the 
following  oath  or  affii'mation : — 

**  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
**  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of 
**  mj  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the 
•*  United  States." 

Seg.  2.  The  president  shall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the 
WLTvny  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  states,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
8tates ;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal 
officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  re* 
fating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators 
present  concur  ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
an^  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
lic ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by 
law :  but  the  congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such 
inferiour  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  president  alone,  in 
the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  congress  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  union,  and  recommend  to  their  consider* 
ation  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ; 
he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or 
either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such 
time  as  he  shall  think  proper ;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and 
other  public  ministers  ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  4.     The  president,  vice-president  and  all  civil  officers  of 
*'the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment 
for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 
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ARTICLE  m. 

Sec.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  Sutes,  shall  be  vest* 
ed  in  one  Bupreme  court,  and  in  such  inferiour  courts  as  the  con- 
gress maj  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judgesy 
both  of  the  supreme  and  inferiour  courts,  thM  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their 
services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during' 
their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law 
and  equity,  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  ao- 
thoritj ; — to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls ; — to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion ; — to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  par- 
ty ; — to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states ; — between  a 
state  and  citizens  of  another  state  ; — between  citizens  of  difierent 
states ; — between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a  state,  or  a  citizen  thereof, 
and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  supreme 
court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  be- 
forementioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  reg> 
ulations  as  the  congress  shall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be 
by  jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said 
crimes  shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed  with- 
in any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  con- 
gress may  by  law  have  directed. 

Sec.  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only 
in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giF- 
ing  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  trea- 
son unless  on  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or 
on  confession  in  open  court. 

The  congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood,  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted* 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Sec.  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state  to 
the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  everj  other 
state.    And  the  congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  man- 
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tier  in  which  such  acts,  records  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved) 
and  the  effect  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  priyi- 
leges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states* 

A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felonj,  or  other 
crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  state, 
shcdl,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  from  which 
he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  jurist 
diction  of  the  crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labour  in  one  state,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  esfcaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law 
or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labour^ 
but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  ser* 
vice  or  labour  may  be  due. 

Sec.  3.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into  this 
union  ;  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  ju«> 
risdiction  of  any  other  state ;  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  congress. 
The  congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  proper- 
ty belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  constitution 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
States,   or  of  any  particular  state. 

Sbc.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  every  state  in 
this  union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  invasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  legis- 
lature, or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  con-* 
vened)  against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 
The  congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem 
it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  constitution,  or,  on 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several 
states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which^ 
in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
this  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  in  three  fourths 
of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three  fourths  thereofi 
as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by 
the  congress ;  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in 
any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section 
of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into^  before  tbe 
adoption  of  this  constitntion,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
States  under  this  constitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

This  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in  everj  state  shall 
be  bound  therebj,  anj  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  anj 
state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
members  of  the  several  state  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and 
judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  StiUes  and  of  the  several  states, 
shall  be  bound  bj  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  constitntion ; 
bat  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualificatkm  to 
anj  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states  shall  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  between  the  states 
so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  convention,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  states 
present,  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  and  of  the  indepenr 
dence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  twelilh.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  I  ^''^**"*V^.^^P^J^ 

'  (        from  Vtrgim€U 

(      RuFus  Kino. 

OmnecHaa,  [      William  Samuel  Johnsok, 

(      Roger  Sherman. 
New  Yorkf  Alexander  Hamilton. 

William  Livingston, 


New  Jersey^ 


Pmnsyhania. 


David  Brearlet, 
William  Patterson, 
Jonathan  Dayton. 

Benjamin  Franklin, 

Thomas  Mifflin, 
Robert  Morris,' 
George  Clymer, 
Thomas  Fitzsimons, 
Jared  Ingersoll, 
James  Wilson, 

GOUVERNEUR  MoRRIS. 
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Delaware^ 

Maryland^ 
Virginicu 
North  CaroUnOf 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia, 
Attest, 


{ 


Gbobqb  Read, 
GuNBTiNG  Bedford,  jun., 
John  Dickinson, 
Richard  Bassett, 
Jacob  Broom. 

James  M'Henrt, 

Daniel  of  St.  Tho.  Jenifer, 

Daniel  Carroll. 

John  Blair, 

James  Madison,  juq. 

William  Blount, 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaioht, 

Hu.  WiLLLAMSON. 

J.  Rutledoe, 

C.  COTESWORTH  PiNCKNET, 

Charles  Pincknet, 
Pierce  Butler. 

(      William  Few, 

[      Abraham  Baldwin. 

WILUAM  JACKSON,  aeerdary. 


IN  CONVENTION, 

Monday,  September  17,  1787. 
present 
The  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,   Connecticut^  Mr. 

Hamilton  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 

Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Gear-- 

gia. 

Resolved,  That  the  preceding  coDStitntion  be  laid  before  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled ;  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  conrention,  that  it  should  afterwards  be  submitted  to  a  con« 
vention  of  delegates,  chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof, 
ander  the  recommendation  of  its  legislature,  for  their  assent  and 
ratification ;  and^that  each  convention  assenting  to,  and  ratifjing 
the  same,  should  give  notice  thereof  to  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that  as  soon 
as  the  conventions  of  nine  states  shall  have  ratified  this  constitu- 
tion, the  United  S.tates  in  congress  assembled,  should  fix  a  daj  on 
which  electors  should  be  appointed  by  the  states  which  shall  have 
ratified  the  same,  and  a  day  on  which  the  electors  should  assem- 
ble to  vote  for  the  president,  and  the  time  and  place  for  commenc- 
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ing  proceedingB  under  this  constitution ;  that  after  such  publica- 
tion, the  electors,  should  be  appointed,  and  the  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives elected;  that  the  electors  should  meet  on  the  day- 
fixed  for  the  election  of  the  president,  and  should  transmit  their 
votes,  certified,  signed,  sealed,  and  directed,  as  the  constitution 
requires,  to  the  secretary  of  the  United  States  in  congress  assem- 
bled ;  that  the  senators  and  representatives  should  convene  at  the 
time  and  place  assigned  ;  that  the  senators  should  appoint  a  presi* 
dent  of  the  senate,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving,  opening,  and 
counting  the  votes  for  president ;  and  that  after  he  shall  be  chosen, 
the  congress,  together  with  the  president,  should,  without  de- 
lay, proceed  to  execute  this  constitution. 

By  the  unaninums  order  of  the  convention* 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Fres^ent. 

William  Jackson,  Secretary. 


IN  CONVENTION, 

September  17,  1787. 
••  Sir, 

"  We  have  now  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
♦*  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  that  constitution  which  has 
"  appeared  to  us  the  most  advisable. 

**  The  friends  of  our  country  have  long  seen  and  desired,  that 
**  the  power  of  making  war,  peace,  and  treaties :  that  of  levying 
*•  money  and  regulating  commerce ;  and  the  corresppndent  ex- 
**  ecutive  and  judicial  authorites,  should  be  fully  and  effectually 
**  vested  in  the  general  government  of  the  union  :  but  the  impro- 
**  priety  of  delegating  such  extensive  trusts  to  one  body  of  men  is 
•*  evident.  Hence  results  the  necessity  of  a  different  organiza^' 
**  tion. 

"  It  is  obviously  impracticable  in  the  federal  government  of  these 
"  states,  to  secure  all  rights  of  independent  sovereignty  to  each, 
"  and  yet  provide  for  the  interest  and  safety  of  all.  Individuals 
*•  entering  into  society  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve 
**the  rest.  The  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  must  depend  as  well 
**  on  situation  and  circumstance,  as  on  the  object  to  be  obtained. 
**  It  is  at  all  times  difiicult  to  draw  with  precision  the  line  between 
**  those  rights  which  must  be  surrendered,  and  those  which  may  be 
"  reserved  ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  this  difficulty  was  increas- 
**  ed  by  a  difference  among  the  several  states  as  to  their  situation, 
"extent,  habits,  and  particular  interests. 

"  In  all  cur  deliberations  on  this  subject,  we  kept  steadily  in  our 
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^  view  that  which  appears  to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true 
*^  American,  the  consolidation  of  our  union,  in  which  is  involyed 
**  our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national  existence. 
'*'  This  important  consideration,  seriously  and  deeply  impressed 
**  on  our  minds,  led  each  state  in  the  convention  to  be  less  rigid 
*^  on  points  of  inferiour  magnitude,  than  might  have  been  other- 
*^  wise  expected  ;  and  thus  the  constitution,  which  we  now  present, 
**  is  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference 
**  and  concession  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  situation 
**  rendered  indispensable. 

*^  That  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation  of  every 
**  state,  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected ;  but  each  will  doubtless  con« 
**  sider,  that  had  her  interests  been  alone  consulted,  the  conse« 
**  qoences  might  have  been  particularly  disagreeable  or  injurious 
**  to  others :  that  it  is  liable  to  as  few  exceptions  as  could  reason* 
**  ably  have  been  expected,  we  hope  and  believe  :  that  it  may  pro- 
**  mote  the  lasting  welfare  of  that  country  so  dear  to  us  all,  and 
**  secure  her  freedom  and  happiness,  is  our  most  ardent  wish. 

**  With  great  respect,  we  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  ex* 
**  cellency*s  most  obedient  and  humble  servants." 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  President. 
By  unanimous  order  of  the  convention. 

His  excellency  the  President  of  Congress. 


AlttENDMENTS. 

[The  conveDtioDS  of  a  number  of  the  states  having,  at  the  time  of  their  adopting  the 
constitution,  expressed  a  desire,  in  order  to  prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its  powers, 
that  further  declaratory  and  restrictive  clauses  should  be  added,  congress,  at  the  session 
begun  and  held  at  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  propos- 
ed to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  slates  twelve  amendments,  ten  of  which  only  were 
adopted.    They  are  the  ten  first  following.] 

ARTICLE  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

ARTICLE  II. 

A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed. 

ARTICLE  IIL 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house 
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without  the  content  of  the  owner ;  nor  in  time  of  war,  hot  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  honsoa, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrant  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  hj  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V. 
No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  in- 
fiunous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
miUtia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger ; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall 
privale  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

ARTICLE  VL 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to 
a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  dis- 
trict shall  have  been  preriously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confront- 
ed with  the  witnesses  against  him  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favour,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defence. 

ARTICLE  VIL 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserv- 
ed ;  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  reexamined  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law. 

ARTICLE  VIIL 
Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  impos- 
ed, nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shaU  not 
be  constriked  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserred  to  the  states 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  XL 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed 
to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or 
by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

ARTICLE  XIL 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respectire  states,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  president  and  Tice-president,  one  of  whom,  at  leastt 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves ;  they 
shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  president,  and 
in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  vice-president :  and  they 
shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  president,  and 
of  all  persons  voted  for  as  vice-president,  and  of  the  number  of 
Totes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  direct- 
ed to  the  president  of  the  senate ;  the  president  of  the  senate 
shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted :  the 
persons  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  president,  shall 
be  the  president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority, 
then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding 
three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  president. 
But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states, 
the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for 
this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds 
of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to 
a  choice.  And  if  the  house  of  representatives  shall  not  choose  a 
president  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them» 
before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  vice-presi- 
dent shall  act  as  president  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other 
constitutional  disability  of  the  president. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  vice-presi- 
dent, shall  be  the  vice-president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed :  and  if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  senate 
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shall  shooie  the  vice-presideat :  a  qtiorum  for  the  purpose  shall 
consist  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senatorsy  and  a  ma- 
joritj  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  of  the  United 
States. 

[ffoTC»..Tbe  eleventh  article  of  the  ameBdmeits  to  the  conslitotioi  wai  proposed  at 
the  ftoond  leifioB  of  the  third  congress}  the  twelfth  article,  at  the  fint  aettioii  of  fkm 
eifhth  congrefli.] 
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